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.^RiaMam  cimcheaLL   hq 

'■)  pOt>llLa — Let  us  wandeb  xoukd 
Ireland  :  So  wrote  tlie  topogra- 
)ber  John  O'BugaD,  five  hundred  jean 
j  ago,  when  heginning  his  poetioal  de- 
riptioD  of  Ireland,  and  so  I  address 
Tsxj  readers,  to-day.  The  journey  will 
be  at  least  a  norel  one ;  and  to  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  topography  of  OUT  country,  in  the  origin 
of  local  names,  or  in  the  philosophy  of  language,  it 
may  he  attended  with  some  instruction  and  atuuse- 
ment. 

The  materials  for  this  hook  were  oolleoted,  and 
the  bo<^  itself  was  written,  in  the  intervals  of  serious 
and  absorbing  duties.  The  work  of  collection,  ar- 
rangement, and  composition,  was  to  me  a  never- 
ffdling  sonroe  of  pleasure  ;  it  was  often  interrupted 
and  renuned  at  long  intervals;  and  if  ever  it  in- 
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volved  labour,  it  was  reaUy  and  truly  a  labour  of 
love. 

I  might  have  illustrated  various  portions  of  the 
book  by  reference  to  the  local  etymologies  of  other 
countries ;  and  this  was  indeed  my  original  inten- 
tion ;  but  I  soon  abandoned  it,  for  I  found  that  the 
materials  I  had  in  hands,  relating  exclusively  to  my 
own  country,  were  more  than  enough  for  the  space 
at  my  disposal. 

Quotations  from  other  languages  I  have,  all 
through,  translated  into  English ;  and  I  have  given 
in  brackets  the  pronunciation  of  the  principal  Irish 
words,  as  nearly  as  could  be  represented  by  English 
letters. 

The  local  nomenclature  of  most  countries  of  Europe 
is  made  up  of  the  languages  of  various  races ;  that  of 
Great  Britain,  for  instance,  is  a  mixture  of  Keltic, 
Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  French 
words,  indicating  successive  invasions,  and  interest- 
ing and  valuable  for  that  very  reason,  as  a  means  of 
historical  research  ;  but  often  perplexingly  inter- 
woven and  difficult  to  unravel.  In  our  island,  there 
was  scarcely  any  admixture  of  races,  till  the  intro- 
duction of  an  important  English  element,  chiefly 
within  the  last  three  hundred  years — for,  as  I  have 
shown  (p.  104),  the  Danish  irruptions  produced  no 
appreciable  effect ;  and  accordingly,  our  place-names 
are  purely  Keltic,  with  the  exception  of  about  a 
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thirteenth  part,  whioh  aie  English,  and  mostly  of  re- 
cent introduction.  This  great  name  system,  begun 
thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  first  wave  of  popula- 
tion that  reached  our  island,  was  continued  unceas- 
ingly from  age  to  age,  till  it  embraced  the  minutest 
features  of  the  country  in  its  intricate  net-work  ;  and 
such  as  it  sprang  forth  from  the  minds  of  our  ances- 
tors,  it  exists  almost  unchanged  to  this  day. 

This  is  the  first  book  ever  written  on  the  subject. 
In  this  respect  I  am  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a 
settler  in  a  new  country,  who  has  all  the  advantages 
of  priority  of  claim,but  who  purchases  them  too  dearly 
perhaps,  by  the  labour  and  difGlculty  of  tracking  his 
way  through  the  wilderness,  and  clearing  his  settle- 
ment from  primeval  forest  and  tangled  underwood. 

On  the  journey  I  have  travelled,  false  lights  glim- 
mered every  step  of  the  way,  some  of  whioh  I  have 
pointed  out  for  the  direction  of  future  explorers. 
But  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  two  safe  guides. 
Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  and  the  Rev.  William  Reeves, 
D.D. ;  for  these  two  great  scholars  have  been  spe- 
cially distinguished,  among  the  honored  labourers 
in  the  field  of  Irish  literature,  by  their  success  in 
elucidating  the  topography  of  Ireland. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  I  am  deeply  indebted  for 
his  advice  and  assistance,  generously  volunteered  to 
me  from  the  very  beginning.  He  examined  my 
proposed  plan  of  the  book  in  the  first  instance,  and 
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afterwards,  during  its  progress  through  the  press, 
read  the  proof  sheets — all  with  an  amount  of  atten- 
tion and  care,  which  could  onlj  be  appreciated  by 
an  actual  inspection  of  the  well  annotated  pages, 
abounding  with  remarks,  criticisms,  and  corrections. 
How  invaluable  this  was  to  me,  the  reader  will 
understand  when  he  remembers,  that  Dr.  Reeves  is 
the  highest  living  authority  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
topography. 

My  friend,  Mr.  William  M.  Hennessy,  was  ever 
ready  to  place  at  my  disposal  his  great  knowledge  of 
the  Irish  language,  and  of  Irish  topography.  And 
Mr.  O'Longan,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  kindly 
lent  me  some  important  manuscripts,  from  his  pri- 
vate collection,  of  which  I  have  made  use  in  several 
parts  of  the  book. 

I  have  to  record  my  thanks  to  Captain  Berdoe  A. 
Wilkinson,  R.E.,  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  for  his 
kindness  in  procuring  permission  for  me  to  read  the 
Manuscripts  deposited  in  his  Office,  Phoenix  Park. 
And  I  should  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  if  I  failed 
to  acknowledge  the  uniform  courtesy  I  experienced 
from  Mr.  Mooney,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  same  office, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  both  he  and  Mr. 
O'Lawlor  facilitated  my  researches. 

I  have  also  to  thank  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  for  granting  me  permission — long  before 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  a  member  of  that 
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learned  body — ^to  make  use  of  their  library,  and  to 
consult  their  precious  collection  of  Manuscripts. 
BuBLnr,  July,  1869. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  historical 
and  topographical  works  on  Ireland  published  within 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  which  I  have  quoted 
through  the  book,  and  from  which  I  hare  deriyed  a 
large  part  of  my  materials : — 

The  Annals  of  the  Pour  Masters,  translated  and  edited  by 
John  O'Donoyan,  LL.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. ;  published  by 
Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin ;  the  noblest  historical  work 
on  Ireland  ever  issued  by  any  Irish  publisher — ^a  book 
which  every  man  should  possess,  who  wishes  to  obtain 
a  thorough  Juiowledge  of  the  history,  topography,  and 
antiquities  of  Ireland. 

The  Book  of  Rights ;  published  by  the  Celtic  Society ; 
translated  and  edited  by  John  O'Donovan.  Abounding 
in  information  on  the  ancient  tribes  and  territories  of 
Ireland. 

The  Battle  of  Meylena :  Celt.  Soc.  Translated  and  edited 
by  Eugene  O'Curry,  M.  B.  I.  A. 

The  Battle  of  Moyrath ;  Irish  Arch.  Soc.  Translate  and 
edited  by  John  O'Donovan. 

The  Tribes  and  Customs  of  the  district  of  Hy-Many: 
Irish  Arch.  Soc.  Translated  and  edited  by  John 
O'Donovan. 
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The  Tribes  and  Customs  of  the  district  of  Hy-Fiachrach  : 

Irish  Arch.   Soc.      Translated    and    edited  by  John 

O'Donovan  (quoted  as  '*  Hy-Fiachrach  *'  through  this 

book). 
ADescription  of  H-Iar  Connaught.  ByRoderick OTlaherty : 

Irish  Arch.  Soc.  Edited  by  James  Hardiman,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
The  Irish  version  of  the  Historia  Britonum  of  ^ennius  : 

Irish  Arch.  Soc.     Translated  and  edited  by  James  Hen- 

thom  Todd,  D.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
Archbishop  Colton's  Visitation  of  the  Diocese  of  Deny, 

1397  :  Irish.  Arch.  Soc.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  William 

Reeves,  D.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
Cambrensis  Eversus:    By  Dr.  John  Lynch,  1662;  Celt. 

Soc     Translated   and   edited  by  the  Eev.  Matthew 

Kelly. 
The  Life  of  St.  Columba  :  By  Adamnan :  Irish  Arch,  and 

Celt.  Soc.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Reeves,  D.  D., 

M.  B.,  Y.  F.  R.  I.  A.    This  book  and  the  next  contain  a 

vast  amount  of  local  and  historical  information,  drawn 

from  every  conceivable  source. 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Reeves,  D.  D.,  AT.  B., 

M.R.I.  A.  (Quoted  as  the  ''Taxation  of  1306,"  and 

"  Reeves'  Eccl.  Ant.''). 
The  Topographical  Foems  of  O'Dugan  and  O'Hceren  : 

Irish  Arch,  and  Celt  Soc.    Translated  and  edited  by 

John  O'Donovan. 
The  Calendar  of  the   O'Clerys,  or  the  Marty rology  of 

Donegal :  Irish  Arch,  and  Celt.  Soc.  Translated  by  John 

O'Donovan.     Edited  by  James  PIcnthom  Todd,  D.  D., 
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M.  R.  I.  A.|  F.  S.  A. ;  and  the  Eev.  William  Reeves, 
D.  D.,  M.  E.  L  A.  (quoted  as  "  O'C.  Cal."). 

The  Wars  of  the  Oaedhil  with  the  Gaill.  Pablished  under 
the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Translated  and 
edited  by  James  Henthom  Todd,  D.D.,  &c.  (Quoted 
as  "  Wars  of  GG."). 

The  Chronicon  Scotorum.  Published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Translated  and  edited  by 
William  M.  Hennessy,  M«  R.  I.  A. 

Cormac's  Glossary ;  translated  by  John  O'DonoTan;  edited 
with  notes  by  Whitley  Stokes,  LL.D. 

Lectures  on  the  Manuscript  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish 
History  ;  delivered  at  the  Catholic  University,  by 
Eugene  OTurry,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Published  by  James 
Du£^,  Dublin  and  London. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland;  comprising  an 
Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Uses  of  the  Round  Towers  of 
Ireland.    By  George  Petrie,  R.  H.  A.,  V.  P.  R.  I.  A. 

Ajnong  these,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  most 
invaluable  work  to  the  student  of  Irish  Topography  and 
History,  "The  General  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Town- 
lands  and  Towns,  the  Parishes  and  Baronies  of  Ireland:" 
Census,  1861 :  which  was  ever  in  my  hands  during  the 
progress  of  the  book,  and  without  the  help  of  which,  I 
scarcely  know  how  I  should  have  been  able  to  write  it. 

I  have  also  consulted,  and  turned  to  good  account,  the 
various  publications  of  the  Ossianic  Society,  which  are 
full  of  information  on  the  legends,  traditions,  and  fairy 
mythology,  of  Ireland. 

On  the  most  ancient  forms  of  the  various  Irish  rooWoidA 
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and  on  the  corresponding  or  cognate  words  in  other 
languages,  I  have  derived  my  information  chiefly  from 
Professor  Pictet's  admirable  work,  **Les  Origines  Indo- 
EuropSenncs,  ou  les  Aryas  Primitifs : "  Zeuss'  masterly 
work,  Grammatica  Celtica,  in  which  the  author  quotes 
in  every  case  from  manuscripts  of  the  eighth,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century :  Ebel's  Celtic  Studies ; 
translated  by  William  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.D.,  31.  E.  I.  A. : 
Irish  Glosses ;  a  Mediaeval  Tract  on  Latin  Declension  ; 
By  Whitley  Stokes,  A.  B. ;  and  an  Edition,  with  notes, 
of  Three  Ancient  Irish  Glossaries ;  By  the  same  accom- 
plished philologist. 


ADDENDUM. 

Lectures  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Irish.  By  Eugene  O'Curry,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Appendices,  &c.,  by  W.  K.  Sullivan, 
Ph.  D.     Published  in  1873. 
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j'S  the  first  edition  of  this  book 
went  off  very  quietly— it  was 
sold  in  six  months — I  have 
thought  it  right  to  issue  a  se- 
cond edition  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 
I  have  considerably  enlarged 
the  book,  partly  by  the  expansion  of  some  of  the 
articles,  which  want  of  space  obliged  me  to  curtail  in 
the  first  edition,  and  partly  by  the  losertioa  of  addi- 
tional names. 

For  the  favourable  reception  of  the  work  by  the 
Press,  in  England  and  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
land, I  here  offer  my  thankful  acknowledgments.  It 
has  been  noticed  in  a  great  number  of  newspapers 
and  maga^es;  and  while  most  of  the  reviews  are 
elaborate  and  critical,  not  one  is  unfavourable.  Several 
of  the  writers  take  exoeption  to  some  of  my  alat^ 
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ments,  but  in  the  whole  of  their  criticisms  I  cannot 
find  one  unfriendly  or  unkind  remark. 

I  have  examined  with  great  care  the  objections  of 
those  who  question  the  correctness  of  some  of  my 
conclusions.  Many  of  them  are  palpably  wrong  ; 
while  others,  carrying  more  weight,  and  requiring 
more  investigation  than  I  can  now  afibrd  time  for, 
are  held  over  for  further  consideration.  Although 
I  adopted  every  available  precaution  to  ensure  cor- 
rectness, yet  where  such  a  vast  number  of  names  and 
places  were  concerned,  complete  freedom  from  error 
was  a  thing  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for ;  accordingly  a 
few  undoubted  mistakes  have  been  detected  and 
pointed  out,  some  publicly  by  the  reviewers,  and 
some  privately  by  my  literary  friends.  These  I  have 
corrected  in  the  present  edition. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  book,  I  received 
communications  from  correspondents  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland,  containing  information,  more  or  less  valu- 
able, on  the  topography  of  their  respective  localities. 
Among  these  I  may  mention  specially  Mr.  John 
Fleming,  of  Rathgormuck  in  the  county  Waterford, 
who  has  brought  his  knowledge  of  Irish  to  bear  in 
elucidating  the  topography  of  the  Cummeragh  moun- 
tains, and  who  has  communicated  to  me  without 
stint,  the  results  of  his  investigations.  Mr.  O'Looney 
of  the  Catholic  University  also  furnished  me  with  a 
large  quantity  of  valuable  topographical  notes  taken 
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from  the  Irish  lives  of  several  of  our  early  saints. 
To  these,  and  to  all  others  who  gave  me  their  aid,  I 
return  mj  best  thanks.  At  the  same,  time  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  soliciting  further  information 
from  those  who  are  able  to  give  it,  and  who  are 
anxious  to  assist  in  the  advancement  of  Irish  litera- 
ture. 

The  head-pieces  have  been  copied  by  permission — 
with  some  modifications  in  the  arrangement — from 
the  marginal  illuminations  in  ''The  Cromlech  of 
Howth,"  a  work  in  which  are  faithfully  reproduced 
the  beautiful  ornamental  designs  of  the  Book  of 
£ells,  and  other  very  ancient  Irish  manuscripts. 
I  have  to  thank  the  Council  of  the  Irish  ArchsBO- 
logical  Society  for  the  use  of  four  of  their  ornamen- 
tal letters,  which  were  likewise  copied  from  the  Book 
of  Kells. 

DrBLijr,  April,  1870. 
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PAni'  I. 

THE  IUIS1I  LOCAL  NAME  STSTEU. 


THE  MEAMN08  tIA.VE  UEB^  ASCERTAINED. 

SUE  interpretation  of  a  name   in- 

I  volves  twoprocessefl:  the  discovery 

f  of  the  ancient  orthography,  and  the 

determinatiouof  Ihe  mcaningoftliiB 

igmal  form.     So  for  as  Irish  local 

:imos  are  coDoemed,  the  first  is  gene- 

nilly  the  most  troublesome,  wliile  the 

GOGond,  with  Bome  exoeptious,  presents 

no  great  di£lioulty  to  an  Irish  scholar. 

There  are  coses,  however,  in  whicli,  although  we 
have  very  old  forms  of  the  names,  we  are  still  unable 
to  determine  the  meaning  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty.   In  some  of  these,  it  is  oertaiu  that  vre  axa 
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not  in  possession  of  the  most  ancient  orthography, 
and  that  the  old  forms  handed  down  to  us  are  nothing 
more  than  corruptions  of  others  still  older;  but  in 
most  cases  of  this  kind,  our  ignorance  is  very  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  root- words  of  which  the 
names  are  composed  became  obsolete  before  our  most 
ancient  manuscripts  were  written.  Names  of  this 
class  challenge  the  investigation,  not  so  much  of  the 
Irish  scholar,  as  of  the  general  philologist. 

With  respect  to  the  names  occurring  in  this  book, 
the  Irish  form  and  the  signification  are,  generally 
speaking,  sufficiently  well  known  to  warrant  a  certain 
conclusion ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  reader  may  ob- 
serve, I  have  interpreted  them  in  almost  all  cases 
without  any  appearance  of  hesitation  or  uncertainty. 
There  are  indeed  names  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
about  whose  meanings  we  are  still  in  the  dark ;  but 
these  I  have  generally  avoided,  for  I  believe  it  to  be 
not  only  useless  but  pernicious,  to  indulge  in  conjec- 
ture where  certainty,  or  something  approaching  it, 
is  not  attainable.  I  have  given  my  autliority  when- 
ever I  considered  it  necessary  or  important ;  but  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  in  all  cases  without 
encumbering  the  book  with  references,  and  in  order 
to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
terpretations, I  shall  give  here  a  short  sketch  of  the 
various  methods  by  which  the  meanings  have  been 
ascertained. 

I.  Avast  number  of  our  local  names  are  perfectly 
intelligible,  as  they  stand  in  their  present  anglicised 
orthography,  to  any  person  who  has  studied  the  pho- 
netic laws  by  which  they  have  been  reduced  from 
ancient  to  modem  forms.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Irish  name  of  Carricknadarriff,  in  the  parish 
of  Ann^khilt,  county  of  Down,  is  Carraig-na-diarbh, 
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the  rock  of  the  bulls ;  that  Boherboy,  the  name  of  a 
village  in  Cork,  and  of  several  places  in  other  coun- 
ties, means  yellow  road  (Bothar-hnidhe) ;  or  that 
Knockaunbaun  in  Galway  and  Mayo,  signifies  white 
little  hill. 

But  this  process  requires  check  and  caution ;  the 
modem  forms,  however  obvious  in  appearance,  are 
often  treacherous;  and  whoever  relies  on  them  with 
un watchful  confidence  will  sooner  or  later  be  led  into 
error.  Carrick-on-Suir  is  what  it  appears  to  be,  for 
the  Four  Masters  and  other  authorities  write  it  Car^ 
raig-na-Siuirey  the  rockof  theSuir;  and  it  appears  to 
have  got  its  name  from  a  large  rock  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.  But  if  any  one  should  interpret  Carrick-on- 
Shannon  in  the  same  way,  he  would  find  himself 
mistaken.  The  old  English  name  of  the  town  was 
Carrickdrummsk,  as  it  appears  on  the  Down  Survey 
map ;  but  the  first  part  should  be  Carra,  not  Carrick, 
to  which  it  has  been  corrupted ;  for  the  place  got  its 
name  not  from  a  rock,  but  from  an  ancient  carra  or 
weir  across  the  Shannon  ;  and  accordingly  the  Four 
Masters  write  it  Caradh-droma-rnisc^  the  weir  of 
Pnimroosk.  Drumroosk  itself  is  the  name  of  seve- 
ral townlands  in  the  north-wxstern  counties,  and 
signifies  the  ridge  of  the  rooak  or  marsh. 

11.  In  numerous  other  cases,/  wlien  the  original 
forms  are  so  far  disguised  by  their  English  dress,  as 
to  be  in  any  degree  doubtful,  they  may  be  discovered 
by  causing  the  names  to  be  pronounced  in  Irish  by 
the  natives  of  the  respective  localities.  When  pro- 
nounced in  this  manner,  they  become  in  general  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  an  Irish  scholar—  as  much  so  as 
the  names  Queenstown  and  Newcastle  are  to  the 
reader.  LisDanees  i^  the  name  of  a  place  near  Let- 
terkemiy,  and  whoever  would  undertake  to  intoTpiet 
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it  as  it  stands  would  probably  find  himself  puzzled  5 
bat  it  becomes  plain  enough  when  you  hear  the 
natives  pronounce  it  with  a  <7  at  the  end,  which  has 
been  lately  dropped:— i/oj-wa-jmos/jr  [Lisnaneesg], 
the  fort  of  the  snipes. 

There  is  a  small  double  lake,  or  rather  two  little 
lakes  close  together,  three  miles  from  Glengarrilf  in 
Cork,  on  the  loft  of  the  road  to  Castletown  Bere- 
haven.  They  are  called  on  the  maps  Lough  Avaul — 
a  name  I  could  never  understand,  till  I  heard  the 
local  pronunciation,  which  at  once  removed  the  diffi- 
culty ;  the  people  pronounce  it  Longh-aW'tcoul,  which 
any  one  with  a  little  knowledge  of  Irish  will  recognise 
as  Loch-dha-bhall,  the  lake  of  the  two  spots,  a  name 
that  describes  it  with  perfect  correctness. 

Take  as  another  example  Ballylongford  near  thp 
Shannon  in  Kerry:  as  it  stands  it  is  deceptive,  the 
first  part  of  the  name  being  apparently  Bally,  a  town, 
which  in  reality  it  is  not.  1  have  a  hundred  times 
heard  it  pronounced  by  the  natives,  who  always  call 
it  in  Irish  Bcal'tttha-lougphuirt  [Bellalongfort],  the 
ford-mouth  of  the  fortress.  The  name  was  originally 
applied  to  the  ford  over  the  little  river,  long  before 
the  erection  of  the  bridge ;  and  it  was  so  called,  no 
doubt,  because  it  led  to  the  longpliort  or  fortress  of 
Carrigafoyle,  two  miles  distant. 

Of  this  mode  of  arriving  at  the  original  forms  of 
names  I  liave  made  ample  use;  I  liave  had  great 
numboi's  of  places  named  in  Irish,  either  in  the  very 
localities,  or  by  natives  whom  I  have  met  from  time 
to  time  in  Dublin ;  and  in  this  respect  I  have  got 
much  valuable  information  from  the  national  school- 
masters who  come  twice  a  year  from  every  part  of 
Ireland  to  the  Central  Training  Establishment  in 
Publin.     Jiut  in  this  mctUpd,  also,  the  investigator 
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must  Le  very  cauticBs;  Dames  are  often  c^nrjlfj  :d 
Irish  as  well  as  in  Snglifb*  scd  the  f  ronLMiLtif  n 
of  the  people  should  be 'tested,  wLcnerer  j<«*ill*-,  tj 
higher  auf  horitr. 

The  more  intelligent  of  the  Imh-speaking  fjea- 
santiy  may  often  assist  the  inquirer  in  detenxiining 
the  meaning  also;  but  here  he  most  proceed  vith 
the  utmost  circumspection,  and  make  careful  use  of 
his  own  experience  and  judgment.  It  is  tctt  dan- 
gerous to  depend  on  tlie  etvmok«gi<rs  of  the  p^^j Je, 
who  are  full  of  imagination,  and  will  of^en  quite  dis- 
tort a  word  to  meet  some  fanciful  dc-riTation:  or  ther 
will  account  for  a  name  hv  some  sillv  storr  obriruslv 
of  recent  invention,  and  so  far  as  the  origin  of  tiie 
name  is  concerned,  not  worth  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. 

The  well-known  castle  of  CarrigC'gunnell  near  the 
Shannon  in  limerick,  is  unircrsailj  understood  by 
the  inhabitants  to  mean  the  candle  rock,  as  if  it  were 
Carraig-na-gcoinneall ;  and  they  tell  a  wild  legend,  to 
account  for  the  name,  about  a  certain  old  witch,  who 
in  times  long  ago  lived  on  it,  and  even*  night  lighted 
an  enchanted  candle,  which  could  be  seen  far  ovr-r 
the  plain  of  Limerick,  and  which  immediately  struck 
dead  any  person  who  caught  even  its  faintest  gh"m- 
mcr.     She  was  at  last  vanquished  and  destroyed  by 
St.  Patrick,  but  she  and  her  candle  are  immortalised 
in  many  modem  tourist  books,  and,  cmong  olliprs, 
in  Mrs.  HalKs  "Ireland,"  where  the  reader  will  find 
a  weJl-told  version   of  the   stor}'.     But   tlie   Four 
Masters  mention  the  place  repeatedly,  and  alwaj's 
call  it  Carraig-OgCoinnelij  vn\\\  which  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  peasantry  exactly  agrees ;  this  admits 
of  no  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  banishes  the 
old  witch  and  her  candle  more  luthlessly  than  even 


\ysy<^  ^' 


M  iafiged  a      .^etb,  ^^^  ^^^xx.     \»  , ,  tut  i^  ^ 
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the  Ordnance  Sarvey,  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Ireland,  collecting  information  on  the  traditions, 
topography,  and  antiquities  of  the  country.  The  re- 
sults of  these  investigations  he  embodied  in  a  series 
of  letters,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Royal  Irisli 
Academy,  bound  up  in  volumes,  and  they  form  the 
most  valuable  body  of  information  on  Irish  topo- 
graphy in  existence. 

His  usual  plan  was  to  seek  out  the  oldest  and  most 
intelligent  of  the  Irish-speaking  peasantry  in  each 
locality,  many  of  whom  are  named  in  his  letters; 
and  besides  numberless  other  inquiries,  he  caused 
them  to  pronounce  the  townland  and  other  names, 
and  used  their  assistance  in  interpreting  them.  His 
interpretations  are  contained  in  what  are  called  the 
Field  name  Books,  a  series  of  several  thousand  small 
.parchment-covered  volumes,  now  lying  tied  up  in 
Dundles  in  the  Ordnance  Office,  Phoonix  Park.  The 
names  of  all  the  townlands,  towns,  and  parishes,  and 
of  every  important  physical  feature  in  Ireland,  are 
contained  in  these  books,  restored  to  their  original 
Irish  forms,  and  translated  into  English,  as  far  as 
O'Donovan's  own  knowledge,  and  the  information 
he  received,  enabled  him  to  determine.     .TT 

There  are,  however,  numerous  localities  in  every 
one  of  the  thirty-two  counties  that  he  was  unable  to 
visit  personally,  and  in  these  cases,  instead  of  him- 
self hearing  tne  names  pronounced,  he  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  the  various  modes  of  spelling 
them  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  with  the 
pronunciation  taken  down  by  others  from  the  moutlis 
of  the  peoplcu  as  nearly  as  they  were  able  to  repre- 
sent it  by  English  letters.  He  had  a  wonderful 
instinct  in  arriving  at  the  meanings  of  names,  but 
the  infonnatioD  he  received  from  deputies  often  \dft 
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him  in  great  douLt,  which  he  not  unfrequently  ex- 

Cresses ;  and  his  interpretations,  in  such  cases,  are  to 
e  received  with  caution,  based  as  they  often  are,  on 
corrupt  spelling,  or  on  this  doubtful  information. 

So  far  as  time  peimitted,  I  have  consulted  O'Don- 
ovan's  letters,  and  the  Field  name  Books,  and  I 
have  made  full  use  of  the  information  derived  from 
these  sources.  I  have  had  frequently  to  use  my  own 
judgment  in  correcting  what  other  and  older  autho- 
rities proved  to  be  erroneous ;  but  I  do  not  wish,  by 
this  remark,  to  underrate  the  value  and  extent  of 
the  information  I  have  received  from  O'Donovun's 
manuscript  writings. 

I  will  give  a  few  illustrations  of  names  recoverc<l 
in  this  way.  There  is  a  townland  in  Cavan  called 
Castleterra,  which  gives  name  to  a  parish ;  the  projyer 
pronunciation,  as  O'Donovan  found  by  conversation 
with  the  people,  is  Cmsaiinyy  representing  the  Irish 
Cos-a^'tsiorraigh,  the  foot  of  the  colt,  which  has  been 
so  strangely  corrupted ;  they  accounted  for  the  name 
by  a  legend,  and  they  sliowed  him  a  stone  in  the 
townland  on  which  was  the  impression  of  a  colt's  foot. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  in  the  same  county,  tlio 
townland  of  Derry winny  was  called,  by  an  intelligent 
old  man,  Doirc-hhaiunCy  and  interpreted,  both  by  him 
and  O'Donovan,  the  oak  grove  of  the  milk;  so  called, 
very  probably,  from  a  grove  where  cows  used  to  be 
milked.  Famamurry  near  Nenagh  in  Tipperary, 
was  pronounced  Farravymttrry,  showing  tliat  tho 
name  is  much  sliortened,  and  really  signifies  ©'Mur- 
ray's Innd ;  and  Ballyhoos  in  Clonfert,  Galway,  was 
stripped  of  its  deceptive  garb  by  being  called  Z-i/e- 
chuaifty  the  old  tree  of  the  coos  or  cave. 

IV.  We  have  a  vast  quantity  of  topographical  and 
other  literature,  written  from  a  very  early  period 
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down  to  tlio  17tli  century,  in  tho  Irish  language,  by 
native  writers.  Much  of  this  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished and  translated,  but  far  the  greater  part  remains 
still  unpublished. 

Generally  speaking,  the  writers  of  these  manu- 
scripts were  singularly  careful  to  transmit  the  correct 
ancient  forms  of  such  names  of  places  as  they  had 
occasion  to  mention ;  and  accordingly  it  may  be 
stated  OS  a  rule,  subject  to  occasional  exceptions,  that 
the  same  names  are  always  found  spelled  in  the  same 
way  by  all  our  ancient  writers,  or  with  trifling  diffe- 
rences depending  on  the  period  in  which  they  were 
transcribed,  and  not  affecting  the  etymology. 

At  those  early  times,  the  names  which  are  now 
for  the  most  part  unmeaning  sounds  to  the  people 
using  ihem,  were  quite  intelligible,  especially  to 
skilled  Irish  scholars;  and  this  accounts  for  the  almost 
universal  correctness  with  which  they  have  been 
transmitted  to  us. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  sources  of 
information  to  a  student  of  Irish  local  names,  and  it 
is,  of  course,  of  higher  authority  than  those  I  have 
already  enumerated :  with  the  ancient  forms  restored, 
it  usually  requires  only  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Irish  language  to  understand  and  interpret  them. 
I  have  consulted  all  the  published  volumes,  nnd  also 
several  of  the  unpublished  manuscripts  in  Trinity 
College  and  the  lioyal  Irish  Academ}'.    Great  num- 
bers of  the  names  occurring  in  tho  texts  have  been 
translated  in  foot  notes  by  the  editors  of  the  various 
published  manuscripts,  and  I  have  generally  availed 
myself  of  their  authority.     A  list  of  tho  principal 
works  already  published  will  be  found  in  the  Preface. 
Many  of  the  local  names  occurring  in  these  manu- 
scripts are  extinct,  but  the  greater  number  exist  at.^ 
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the  present  daj'-,  though  disguised  iu  an  English 
dress,  and  often  verj  much  altered.  In  every  such 
case  it  becomes  a  question  to  identify  the  ancient 
with  the  modern  name — to  show  that  the  latter  is 
only  a  different  form  of  the  former,  and  that  they 
both  apply  to  the  same  place.  A  great  deal  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  by  Dr.  O'Donovan, 
Dr.  Keeves,  and  otlier  editors  of  the  published 
manuscripts,  and  I  have  generally  adopted  their 
identifications. 

This  method  of  investigation  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  examples : — At  the  year  586,  it 
is  stated  by  the  Pour  Masters  that  liranDubh,  King 
of  Leinster,  gained  a  battle  over  the  Ily  Neill  "  at 
the  hill  over  Cluniu-Conaire ;"  and  they  also  record 
at  the  year  837,  that  a  great  royal  meeting  took  place 
there,  between  Niall  Caille,  king  of  Ireland,  and 
Felimy  (son   of  Criffan),  king  of  Munster.     In   a 

floss  to  the  Calendar  of  Aengus  the  Culdee,  at  the 
6th  of  September,  Clitain-Conaire  is  stated  to  bo 
"in  the  north  of  Hf/  Faelatn;'*  and  this  clearly 
identifies  it  with  the  modern  townland  of  Cloncurry, 
which  gives  name  to  a  parish  in  Kildare,  between 
Kilcock  and  Innfield,  since  we  know  that  jffy  jRicfom 
was  a  territory  occupying  the  north  of  that  county. 
As  a  further  corroboration  of  this,  the  old  translator 
of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  in  rendering  the  record  of 
the  meeting  in  837,  makes  the  name  Cloncurry. 

Once  we  have  arrived  at  the  form  Cluain-Cotmivej 
the  meaning  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  it  signifies  Co- 
nary 's  lawn  or  meadow;  but  who  this  Conary  was,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  (See  O'Donovan  s  Four 
Masters,  Vol.  I.,  p.  457). 

Ballymagowan  is  the  name  of  some  townlands  in 
Donegal  and  Tyrone,  and  signifies  MaoGFowan's  town. 
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But  Ballymagowan  near  Derry  is  a  very  different 
name,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  some  old  autho- 
rities. In  Sampson's  map  it  is  called  Ballygowan, 
and  in  the  Act  4  Anne,  "  Bally gan,  alias  Bally- 
gowan :"  while  in  an  Inquisition  taken  at  Derry  in 
ltiO'5,  it  is  designated  by  the  English  name  Canons' 
land.  Prom  all  this  it  is  obviously  the  place  men- 
tioned in  the  following  record  in  the  Four  Masters 
at  1537:— "The  son  of  O'Doherty  was  slain  in  a 
nocturnal  assault  by  Ruxy,  son  of  Felim  O'Doherty, 
at  Bailena-geananach  [Ballyna^ananagh],  in  the  Ter- 
mon  of  Derry."  This  old  Irish  name  signifies  the 
town  of  the  canons,  a  meaning  preserved  in  the  Inq. 
of  1 605 ;  while  the  intermediate  forms  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modem  very  corrupt  name  are  given 
in  Sampson  and  in  the  Act  of  Anne. 

In  Adamnan*s  Life  of  St  Columba  (Lib.  ii.  Cap. 
43)  it  is  related,  that  on  one  occasion,  while  the  saint 
was  in  Ireland,  he  undertook  a  journey,  in  which 
"he  had  for  his  charioteer  Columbanus,  son  of 
Echuid,  a  holy  man,  and  founder  of  a  monastery, 
called  in  the  Scotic  tongue  Snamh-'LuthirJ"  In  the 
Life  of  St.  Fechin,  published  by  Colgan  (Act.  SS. 
p.  136  b.),  we  are  informed  that  "the  place  which  is 
called  Snamh-Luthlr  is  in  the  region  of  Cairbre- 
Oabhra  ;"  and  O'Donovan  has  shown  that  Carbery- 
Groura  was  a  territory  situated  in  the  north  east  of 
Longford ;  but  the  present  identification  renders  it 
evident  that  it  extended  northwards  into  Cavan. 

In  an  Inquisition  taken  at  Cavan  in  1G09,  the  fol- 
lowing places  are  mentioned  as  situated  in  the  barony 
of  Loughtee:--"Trinitie  Island  scituate  near  the 
Toaffher,  •  •  ♦  Clanlaskin,  Derry,  Bleyncupp, 
and  IDromore,  Snatclugher  and  Killevallie "  (Ulster 
Inq.  App.  vii.);    Snawlugher  being  evidently  t\ie 
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ancient  Snamh-Luihir.  Wo  find  tbeee  names  exist- 
ing at  the  present  day  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  in 
this  barony,  near  the  town  of  Cavan,  in  the  modem 
forms  of  Togher,  Clonloskan,  Derries,  Bleaneup, 
Drummore,  Killyvally,  Trinity  island;  and  there 
is  another  modem  townland  called  Slanore,  which, 
though  more  altered  than  the  others,  is  certainly 
the  same  as  Snawlugher.  If  this  required  further 
proof  we  have  it  in  the  fact,  that  iu  Potty's  map 
iSlanore  is  called  Snalore,  which  gives  the  interme- 
diate step. 

Snamh-Luf/iir  is  very  well  represented  in  pronun- 
ciation by  Snawlugher  of  the  Inquisition.  This  was 
shortened  by  Petty  to  Snalore  without  much  sacri^ 
fice  of  sound ;  and  this,  by  a  metathesis  common  iu 
Irish  names,  was  altered  to  Slanore.  Luthir  is  a 
man's  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  old  MSS., 
and  Snam/i'Luihir  signifies  the  swimming-ford  of 
Lut/iir,  This  ingenious  identification  is  due  to  Dr. 
lleeves.     (See  lleeves's  Adamnan,  p.  173). 

V.  Some  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  and  historical 
writers,  who  used  the  Latin  language,  very  often 
when  they  had  occasion  to  mention  places,  gave 
instead  of  the  native  name,  the  Latin  equivalent, 
or  they  gave  the  Irish  name  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  translation.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Adamnan,  Bede,  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  Colgan,  O'SuUivan  Beare,  and  others. 
Of  all  the  sources  of  information  accessible  to  me, 
this,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  the  most  authentic  and 
satisfactory;  and  accordingly  I  have  collected  and; 
recorded  every  example  of  sufficient  importance  that 
I  could  find. 

These  men,  besides  being,  many  of  them,  pro- 
foundly skilled  iu  the  Irish  language,  aud  speaking. 
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it  as  tbeir  mother  tongue,  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
local  names  of  the  country  were  well  understood ; 
their  interpretations  are  in  almost  all  cases  beyond 
dispute,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  students  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  not  only  in  the  very  names  they  have 
translated,  but  in  many  others  of  similar  structure,  or 
formed  from  the  same  roots.  How  far  this  is  the  case 
will  appear  from  the  following  examples. 

St.  Columba  erected  a  monastery  at  Durrow,  in  the 
King's  County,  about  the  year  509,  and  it  continued 
afterwards  during  his  whole  life  one  of  his  favourito 
places.  The  old  Irish  form  of  the  name  is  Dairmaa 
or  Deannagh,  as  we  find  it  in  Adamnan : — "  A 
monastery,  which  in  Sootic  is  called  Dairmag ;  *'  and 
for  its  interpretation  we  have  also  his  authority ;  for 
when  he  mentions  it  in  Lib.  i.  Cap.  29,  he  uses 
the  Latin  equivalent,  calling  it  "  Roboreti  campus," 
the  plain  of  the  oaks.  Bcde  also  gives  both  the 
Irish  name  and  the  translation  in  the  following 
passage: — "Before  he  (Columba)  passed  over  into 
Britain,  he  had  built  a  noble  monastery  in  Ireland, 
which,  from  the  great  number  of  oaks,  is  in  the 
Scotio  language  called  Dearmag/t,  the  field  of  the 
oaks"  (Lib.  iii.  Cap.  4).     Dairy  an  oak ;  magh,  a  plain. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  name 
was  in  use  ages  before  the  time  of  St.  Columba,  who 
adopted  it  as  he  found  it ;  and  it  has  been  softened 
down  to  the  present  name  by  the  aspiration  of  the 
consonants,  Deartnliagh  being  pronounced  iJancah^ 
which  gradually  sunk  to  Dun'ow. 

Durrow,  on  the  borders  of  the  Queen's  County  and 
Kilkenny,  has  the  same  original  form  and  meaning, 
for  we  find  it  so  called  in  O'Clery's  Calendar  at  the 
?Oth  of  October,  where  St.  ifaelduhh  is  mentioned 
aa  *»  from  I>ermagh  m  lit/  Dmch^  in  tlio  notl\\.  ol 
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Ossory,'*  which  passage  also  shows  that  Durrow, 
though  now  included  in  the  Queen's  County,  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  territory  of  Idough,  in  Kil- 
kenny. 

There  are  several  townlands  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land called  Durrow,  Durra,  and  Durha;  and  although 
we  have  no  written  evidence  of  their  ancient  forms, 
yet,  aided  by  the  pronunciations  of  the  peasantry, 
and  guided  by  the  analogy  of  Durrow,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  pronounce  that  they  are  all  modem  forms 
of  Dcarmhagh, 

We  find  the  same  term  forming  part  of  the  name 
of  Dunderrow,  a  village  and  pansh  in  Cork,  whose 
ancient  name  is  preserved  in  the  following  entry 
from  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a  MS.  of  the  12th  century, 
recording  an  event  that  occurred  early  in  the  ninth : — 
'*  By  them  (i.  e.  the  Danes)  were  demolished  Dim-der^ 
nmigi  oxid  hm-Eoganain^  (Owenan's  or  Little  Owen's 
island  or  river-holm,  now  Inishannon  on  the  river 
Bandon  :  "  Wars  of  GG.,"  p.  223).  Dunderrow  sig- 
nifies the  fortress  of  the  oak-plain,  and  the  largo 
dun  from  which  it  was  called  is  still  in  existence  in 
the  townland  of  Dunderrow,  half  a  mile  south  of 
the  villaffe. 

Drumhome  in  Donegal  takes  its  name  from  an 
ancient  church  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Adamnan 
(see  O'Clery's  Calendar  at  23d  Sept.).  O'Clery  and 
tlie  Four  Masters  call  it  Druim-iuamaj  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  took  it  to  mean  the  ridge  of  the 
tumulus.  Adamnan  himself,  however,  mentions  it  in 
his  Life  of  St.  Columba  (Lib.  iii.  Cap.  23)  by  the 
equivalent  Latin  name  Dortium  I'oimitas ;  and  Colgan 
(A.  SS.  p.  9,  n.  6)  notices  this,  adding  the  words, 
'^  for  the  Irish  druim  signifies  the  same  as  the  Latin 
dot  sum  *^    From  which  it  appears  evident  that  both 
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Adamnan  and  Colgan  regarded  Tommo?  as  a  personal 
name  ;  for  if  it  meant  tumulus,  the  former  would,  no 
doubt,  have  translated  it  as  he  did  the  first  part,  and 
the  latter  would  be  pretty  sure  to  have  a  remark  on 
it.  The  name,  therefore,  signifies  the  ridge  or  long 
Lill  of  Tomma,  a  pagan  woman's  name  ;  and  this  is 
the  sense  in  which  Lynch,  the  author  of  Cambrensis 
Eversus,  understands  it  (Camb.  Evers.  II.  68(>). 

About  four  miles  from  Bantry,  on  the  road  to 
Inchigeela,  are  the  ruins  of  Carriganass  castle,  once 
a  stronghold  of  the  0*Sullivans.  O'Sullivan  Beare 
mentions  it  in  his  History  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and 
calls  it  Tofventirupes^  which  is  an  exact  translation 
of  the  Irish  name  Carraig-nneasay  the  rock  of  the 
cataract;  and  it  takes  its  name  from  a  beautiful 
cascade,  where  the  Ouvane  fulls  over  a  ledge  of  rocksi 
near  the  castle. 

There  is  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  tlie 
parish  of  Ardagh,  near  Youghal,  and  another  still  in 
the  parish  of  lAokan,  Mayo ;  while,  in  Armagh  and 
in  Tyrone,  it  takes  the  form  of  Canickaness—  all  de- 
riving tlieir  name  from  a  rock  in  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
forming  an  eaa  or  waterfall. 

VI.  When  the  Irish  original  of  a  name  is  not 
known,  it  may  often  be  discovered  from  an  old  form 
of  the  anglicised  name.  These  early  English  forms 
are  found  in  old  documents  of  various  kinds  in  the 
English  or  Latin  language — inquisitions,  maps,  char- 
ters, rolls,  leases,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  pa^es  of  the 
early  Anglo-Irish  historical  writers.  The  names 
found  in  these  documents  have  been  embalmed  in 
their  pages,  and  preserved  from  that  continual  pro- 
cess of  oorruption  to  which  modem  names  have  oeen 
subjected;  such  as  they  sprang  from  their  Irish 
sooroe  they  have  remained,  while  many  of  the  corre- 
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Bponding  modern  names  have  been  altered  in  various 
ways. 

They  were  obviously,  in  many  instances,  taken 
down  from  the  native  pronunciation  ;  and  very  often 
they  transmit  the  original  sound  sufficiently  near  to 
sugp^est  at  once  to  an  Irish  scholar,  practised  in  these 
matters,  the  proper  Irish  form.  Drs.  O'Donovanand 
Reeves  have  made  much  use  of  this  method,  and  I 
have  succeeded,  by  moans  of  it,  in  recovering  the 
Irish  forms  of  many  names. 

Ballybough,  the  name  of  a  village  near  Dublin,  is 
obscure  as  it  stands ;  but  in  an  Inquisition  of  James 
I.,  it  is  called  Ballybought,  which  at  once  suggests  the 
true  Irish  name  Baile-hoc/it^  poor  town  ;  and  Bally-* 
bought,  the  correct  anglicised  form,  is  the  name  of 
some  townlands  in  Antrim,  Kildare,  Cork,  and  Wex- 
ford. 

Cappancur  near  Geashill,  King's  County,  is  men- 
tioned in  an  Inquisition  of  James  I.,  and  spelled 
Keapancurragh,  which  very  fairly  represents  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Irish  Ceapach-an-chuvraigh^  the 
tillage-plot  of  the  cm*ragh  or  marsh. 

There  is  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Aghaboe, 
Queen's  County,  the  name  of  wliich  all  modern  au- 
thorities concur  in  calling  Kilminfoyle.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  n  in  the  middle  syllable  has  been 
substituted  for  /,  for  it  is  spelled  in  the  Down  Survey 
map  KillmuUfoyle :  this  makes  it  perfectly  clear,  for 
it  is  a  very  good  attempt  to  write  the  Irish  Cill'Maol" 
phoiU  Mulfoyle's  Church,  Mulfoyle  being  a  man's 
name  of  common  occurrence,  signifying  St.  Paul's 
servant. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of 
Bally boughlin,  the  name  of  a  place  near  Clara,  King's 
County,  as  it  now  stands ;  but  here  also  the  Down 
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S'.irvcy  opens  the  way  to  the  original  aani9,  by  spoil- 
ing it  Bealaboclone,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Irish  name  is  Bcal-atha-bochtuanay  the  ford  of  the  cow- 
meadoWy  the  last  part,  hochliiain^  cow-meadow,  being 
a  very  usual  local  designation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SYSTEMATIC     CHANGES. 

There  are  many  interesting  peculiarities  in  the 
process  of  altering  Irish  topographical  names  from 
ancient  to  modem  English  forms ;  and  the  changes 
and  corruptions  they  have  undergone  are,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  the  result  of  phonetic  laws  that  have 
been  in  operation  from  the  earliest  times,  and  among 
different  races  of  people.  Irish  names,  moreover, 
afford  the  only  existing  record  of  the  changes  that 
Irish  words  undergo  in  the  mouths  of  English-speak- 
ing people ;  and,  for  these  reasons,  the  sabject  ap- 
pears to  me  to  possess  some  importance,  both  in  an 
antiquarian  and  philological  point  of  view. 

I.  Ir'mh  Pronunciation  preserved. — In  anglicising 
Irish  names,  the  leading  general  rule  is,  that  the 
present  forms  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Irish,  as 
they  were  spoken,  not  as  they  were  written.  Those 
who  first  committed  them  to  writing  aimed  at  jjre- 
serving  the  original  pronunciation,  oy  representing 
it  as  nearly  as  they  were  able  in  English  letters. 
Generally  speaking,  this  principle  explains  the  altera- 
tions that  were  made  in  the  spelling  of  names  in  the 
prooefis  of  reducine  them  from  ancient  to  modem 
forms ;  and,  as  in  the  Irish  language  there  is  much  ^ 
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elision  and  Boftening  of  consonants;  as,  consequently, 
the  same  sounds  usually  take  a  greater  number  of 
letters  to  represent  them  in  Irish  than  in  English ; 
and  since,  in  addition  to  this,  many  of  the  delicate 
sounds  of  the  Irish  words  were  wholly  omitted,  as 
impossible  to  be  represented  in  English ;  for  all  these 
reasons  the  modem  English  forms  of  the  names  are 
almost  always  shorter  than  the  ancient  Irish. 

Allowing  for  the  difficulty  of  representing  Irish 
words  by  English  letters,  it  will  be  found  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  ancient  pronunciation  is  fairly  pre- 
served. For  example,  Drummuck,  the  name  of 
several  places  in  Ulster,  preserves  almost  exactly  the 
sound  of  the  Irish  Dmim-mnc^  the  ridge  of  the  pigs ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dungarvan,  in  water- 
ford  and  Kilkenny,  the  Irish  form  of  which  is  Dun^ 
Oarbhain  (Four  ifast.),  meaning  Garvan's  fortress. 
Not  quite  so  well  preserved,  but  still  tolerably  so,  is 
the  sound  of  BaHe-a^-ridire  [Ballyaridderyl,  the  town 
of  the  knight,  which  is  now  called  Balrothery,  near 
Dublin,  In  some  exceptional  cases  the  attempts  to 
represent  the  sound  were  very  unsuccessful,  of  which 
Ballyagran,  the  name  of  a  village  in  Limerick,  may 
be  cited  as  an  example;  it  ought  to  have  been  angli- 
cised Bellahagran,  the  original  form  being  Bel-at/ia- 
areauy  the  ford-mouth  of  the  gravel.  Cases  of  this 
kind  are  more  common  in  Ulster  and  Leinster  than 
in  the  other  provinces. 

Whenever  it  so  happens  that  the  original  com- 
bination of  letters  is  pronounced  nearly  the  same  in 
Irish  and  English,  the  names  are  commonly  modern- 
ized without  much  alteration  either  of  spelling  or 
pronunciation ;  as  for  instance,  tft/n,  a  fort,  is  usually 
anglicised  dtm  or  doon ;  hOy  a  cow,  ho ;  dntim^  a  long 
hill|  drum  ;  kitir,  a  wet  hill  side,  fctfer^  &c.   In  most 
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cases,  liowever,  tlie  same  letters  Jo  not  rei>resent  (lie 
same  sounds  iu  the  two  languages ;  and,  aceordiugly, 
while  the  pronunciation  was  preserved,  the  original 
orthography  was  in  almost  all  cases  much  altered, 
and  as  I  have  said  generally  shortened.  The  cou- 
fxaotion  in  the  spelling  is  sometimes  very  striking, 
of  which  Lorum  in  Carlow,  affords  a  good  illustration, 
the  Irish  name  being  LeamMhruim  [Lavrum],  the 
dnnn  or  ridge  of  the  elms. 

n.  Aspiration. — The  most  common  causes  of 
change  in  the  reduction  of  Irish  names,  are  aspiration 
and  eclipsis ;  and  of  the  effects  of  these  two  gram- 
matical accidents,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some 
explanation. 

O'Donovan  defines  aspiration — "  The  changing  of 
the  radical  sounds  of  the  consonantly  from  being 
stops  of  the  breath  to  a  sibilance,  or  from  a  stronger 
to  a  weaker  sibilance : "  so  that  the  aspiration  of  a 
consonant  results  in  a  change  of  sound.  There  are 
nine  of  the  consonants  which,  in  certain  situations, 
may  be  aspirated :  J,  e?,  rf,  /,  ^,  w,  /?,  5,  and  t  The 
aspiration  is  denoted  either  by  placing  a  point  over 
the  letter  ffc),  or  an  A  after  it  {ch) ;  by  this  con- 
trivance letters  that  are  aspirated  are  still  retained 
in  writing,  though  their  sounds  are  wholly  altered. 
But  as  in  anglicising  names,  these  aspirated  sounds 
were  expressed  in  English  by  the  very  letters  that 
represented  them,  there  was,  of  course,  a  change  of 
letters. 

B  and  m  aspirated  (M,  mh\  are  both  sounded  like 
V  or  tr,  and,  consequently,  where  we  find  bh  or  mh  in 
an  Irish  name,  we  generally  have  9  or  tr  in  the  Eng- 
lish form:  examples,  Ardvally  in  Sligo  and  Donegal, 
firom  the  Irish  Ard-hhailc^  high  town ;  Ballinvana 
in  limerick,  Baik^anrbhanay  the  town  of  the  green 
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P  aspirated  j»/#),  is  represented  hj/^  as  in  Ballin- 
foyle,  the  name  of  a  place  in  Wieklow,  and  of  ano- 
ther near  Galway,  Baite-an-pfioitl^  the  town  of  the 
hole ;  Shanlongford  in  Deny,  Sean-longphort^  the 
old  tongfort  or  fortification. 

8  and  t  aspirated  («A,  th\  hoth  sound  the  same  as 
English  /iy  OS  in  Dmmhillaghy  a  townland  name  of 
fre<]uent  occurrence  in  some  of  the  TTIster  counties, 
Druim-shaiteachy  the  ridge  of  the  sallows,  which  also 
often  takes  the  form  Drumsillaghy  where  the  original 
«  sound  is  retained ;  Drumhuskert  in  Majo,  Druini- 
thumsceaHy  northern  drum  or  ridge. 

m.  Ectip%is, — O'Donovan  defines  eclipsis,  "  The 
suppression  of  the  sounds  of  certain  radical  consonants 
by  prefixing  others  of  the  same  organ."  When  one 
letter  is  eclipsed  by  another,  both  are  retained  in 
writing,  but  the  sound  of  the  eclipsing  letter  only  is 
heard,  that  of  the  eclipsed  letter,  which  is  the  letter 
proper  to  the  word,  being  suppressed.  For  instance, 
when  d  is  eclipsed  by  n  it  is  written  n-d^  but  the 
n  alone  is  pronounced.  In  representing  names  by 
English  letters,  however,  the  sound  only  was  trans- 
mitted, and,  consequently,  the  eclipsed  letter  was 
wholly  omitted  in  writing,  which,  as  in  case  of  aspi- 
ration, resulted  in  a  change  of  letter. 

*'  All  initial  consonants  that  admit  of  eclipsis  are 
eclipsed  in  all  nouns  in  the  genitive  case  plural,  when 
the  article  is  expressed,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  article"  (O'Donovan's  Grammar).  8 
is  eclipsed  also,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the 
genitive  singular.  Although  there  are  several  other 
conditions  under  which  consonants  are  eclipsed,  this, 
with  rery  few  exceptions,  is  the  only  case  that 
occurs  in  local  napies. 
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The  consonants  that  ore  eclipsed  are  byC^  ^yfjfff 
p,  8y  ty ;  and  each  has  a  special  eclipsing  letter  of  its 
own. 

B  is  eclipsed  by  m.  Lugnamuddagh  near  Boyley 
Hoscommon,  represents  the  Irish  Lvg-na-mbodach,  the 
hollow  of  the  hodaglis  or  churls ;  Knocknamoe  near 
Abbeyleix,  Queen's  County,  Cnoc-na-mbo^  the  hill 
of  the  cows ;  MuUaghnamoyagh  in  Derry,  Mullach- 
na-mboitheachy  the  hill  of  the  byres,  or  cow-houses. 

C  is  eclipsed  by  g.  Enocknagidliagh,  Antrim,  is 
reduced  from  the  Irish  Cnoona'gcoilleachy  the  hill  of 
the  cocks  or  grouse ;  Cloonagashel  near  Ballinrobe, 
ought  to  have  been  anglicised  Coolnagashel,  for  the 
Four  Masters  write  the  name  Cuil-na-gcaisMl^  the 
angle  of  the  casbels  or  stone  forts. 

D  and  g  are  both  eclipsed  by  iu  Eillynamph  in 
the  parish  of  Aglialurcher,  Fermanagh,  Coill-na^ 
ndamhy  the  wood  of  the  oxen ;  MuUananallog  in 
Monaghau,  Mullach-na-ndealgj  the  summit  of  the 
thorns  or  thorn  bushes.  The  eclipsis  of  g  very  seldom 
causes  a  change,  for  in  this  case  the  n  and  g  coalesce 
in  sound  in  the  Irish,  and  the  g  is  commonly  retained 
and  the  n  rejected  in  the  English  forms  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, C//oc-;?flr-;?^rtMrr)'  [Knock-nung-our],  the  hill 
of  the  goats,  is  anglicised  Knocknagore  in  Sligo  and 
DowTi,  and  Knocknagower  in  Kerry. 

F\s  eclipsed  by  6//,  which  is  represented  by  r  in 
English.  Carrignavar,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  M'Car- 
tbys  in  Cork,  is  in  Irish  CaiTnig-na-hh/ear,  the  rock 
of  the  men ;  Altnaveagh  in  Tyrone  and  Armagh, 
Alt-na-Wifiachy  the  cliff  of  the  ravens ;  Lisnaviddoge 
near  Templemore,  Tipperary,  Lios-na-bh/caddg,  the  lis 
or  fort  of  the  plovers. 

P  is  eclipsed  by  J,     Gortnaboul  in  Kerry  and 
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Clare,  Gori-na-bpoN,  the  field  of  the  holes :  Coram* 
baste  in  Cavan,  Cor^na-bpiasf^  the  round  hill  of  the 
worms  or  enchanted  serpents. 

S  is  eclipsed  by  /,  but  this  occurs  onlj  in  the  geni- 
tiYo  singulary  with  the  article,  and  sometimes  without 
it.  Ba11int4iggart,  the  name  of  several  places  in 
various  counties  from  Down  to  Kerrj,  represents  the 
Irish  Baik-an-fsagau^^  the  town  of  the  priest,  the 
same  name  as  BtJlysaggart,  which  retains  the  t,  as 
tlie  article  is  not  used;  Knockatanoashlane  near 
CaheroonUshy  Limerick,  Cnoe-a*'(sea9i^chaUk&in^  the 
hill  of  the  old  castle;  Kiltenanlea  in  Clare,  Cill" 
fSenain-'leithj  the  church  of  Senan  the  hoary;  Eilte- 
nan  in  Limerick,  Cill-tSenainy  Senan's  church* 

T  is  eclipsed  by  d.  BallynadoUv  in  Antrim 
Baile-na'dtnlach^  the  town  of  the  little  hills;  Gortna- 
dullagh  near  Kenmare,  Oort-na-dtulach^  the  field  of 
the  hills;  Lisnadurk  in  Fermanagh,  Lm-na-^iorc^ 
the  fort  of  the  boars. 

IV.  Effects  of  the  Article, — The  next  series  of 
changes  I  shall  notice  are  those  produced  imder  the 
influence  of  the  article.  Names  were  occasionally 
formed  by  prefixing  the  Irish  definite  article  ait,  to 
nouns,  as  in  cose  of  Anveyerg  in  the  parish  of  Aeh- 
namullan,  Monaghan,  which  represents  the  Irish 
Au'bheith'dhcargy  the  red  birch  tree.  When  the  arti- 
cle was  in  this  manner  placed  before  a  word  begin- 
ning with  a  vowel,  it  was  frequently  contracted  to  n 
alone,  and  this  n  was  often  incorporated  with  its 
noun,  losing  idtimately  its  force  as  an  article,  and 
forming  permanently  a  part  of  the  word.  The  at- 
traction of  the  article  is  common  in  other  languages 
also,  as  for  instance  in  French,  which  has  the  words 
Ihierre^  lendemainyluette^  iMle^  Lamiy  and  many  otherSf 
formed  b^  the  incorpoivfioii  of  the  article  h 
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A  considerable  number  of  Irish  names  have  iuoor- 
porated  the  article  in  this  manner;  among  others, 
the  following :  Naul,  the  name  of  a  village  near  Bal- 
briggan.  The  Irish  name  is  an  aill,  i.  e.  the  rock  or 
cliff,  which  was  originally  applied  to  the  perpendi- 
cular rock  on  which  the  castle  stands — arising  over 
the  little  river  Delviu  near  the  village.  The  word 
was  shortened  to  n'a///,  and  it  has  descended  to  us  in 
the  present  form  Naul,  which  very  nearly  represents 
the  pronunciation. 

The  parish  of  Neddans  in  Tipperary,  is  called  in 
Irish  na  feaddiny  the  brooks  or  strei^mlets,  and  it 
took  its  name  from  a  townland  which  is  now  often 
QvMQdLFearonn'na-bhfeadduy  the  land  of  the  streamlets. 
Nineh  in  Meath,  the  inch  or  island.  Naan  island 
in  Lough  Erne,  the  ain  or  ring,  so  called  from  its 
shape;  Nart  in  Monaghan,  an /hearty  the  grave. 

Nuenna  river  in  the  parish  of  Freshford,  Kilkenny 
— an  uaithne  [an  oohina],  the  green  river.  The  river 
Nore  is  properly  written  an  Fheoir^  i.  e.  the  Feoir ; 
Boate  calls  it  "  The  Nure  or  Oure,"  showing  that  in 
his  time  (1645)  the  article  had  not  been  permanently 
incorporated.  Nobber  in  Meath ;  the  oirnV  or  worC, 
a  name  applied,  according  to  tradition,  to  the  English 
fortress  erected  there.  Mageoghegan,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,"  calls  it  "  the 
Obber." 

It  is  curious  that  in  several  of  these  places,  a  tra- 
ditional remembrance  of  the  use  of  the  article  still 
exists,  for  the  people  often  employ  the  English  article 
with  the  names.  Thus  Naul  is  still  always  called 
**'l'he  Naul,"  by  the  inhabitants:  in  this  Loth  the 
Irish  and  English  ni  tides  are  used  together ;  but  in 
"  The  Oil "  (the  aill  or  rock),  a  townland  in  the 
parish  pf  Jldermine,  Wexford,  apd  iu  "  The  Obb^r/' 
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the  Irish  article  is  omitted,  and  tlie  EDglidi  lued  in 
its  place. 

while  in  so  many  names  the  article  has  be^n  in* 
corporated,  the  rererse  proce$>s  sometini^'S  Vxjk  place ; 
that  is,  in  the  case  of  certain  words  which  properlj 
be^an  with  n,  this  letter  was  detached  in  conseqoeooe 
of  being  mistaken  for  the  article.  The  name  Ua- 
cliohgbhail  [Oohongwal],  is  an  example  of  this.  The 
word  Congbhail  means  a  habitation,  but  it  was  very 
often  applied  to  an  ecclesiastical  establi^limeiit,  and 
it  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  names  of  ConwaL  a 
parish  in  Donegal ;  Conwal  in  the  parish  of  W^mu' 
ver,  Lieitrim ;  CunnagaTale^  in  the  parish  of  Tuogh, 
Limerick ;  and  other  places.  With  nua  (new,  {/re- 
fixed,  it  became  Nuachongbhail^  which  also  exists  in 
several  parts  of  Ireland,  in  the  forms  of  Noughaval 
and  NohoTal.  This  word  is  often  found  without  the 
initial  n,  it  being  supposed  that  the  proper  word  was 
Uachongbhail  and  n  merely  the  article,  in  this  muti* 
lated  state  it  exists  in  the  modem  names  of  several 
places,  viz. :  Oughaval  in  the  parish  of  Kilmactcige, 

*  This  place  is  called  Cunnaghabhail  in  Jri.«li  hx  ib«  fir.'Ople, 

an<l  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  points  directly  to  wlmt  appeara 

to   be  tbc   true   origin  of  Congbhail,  viz..  amgnhhoiL     I  am 

aware  that  in  O'Clery's  iWn^t^vLvyf  Couglhail  U  »kri*«*<l   fro:ii 

enmhhaile  (con  -t-  haile),     iSut  in  a  paM<flgc  in  tl.c    ^  lUxjk  of 

Armagh,"  as  quoted  by  Dr.  W.  Stokct  in  bijt   Irish   (i k>fws,  1 

find  the  word  amgahaim  ufcd  in  tho  Sf^nsc  ofhabiio:  and  (>*J)o« 

novan  states  ihut  cungeh  «=  be  boldi  (Sup.  to  O'K.  Dijt.).     The 

infinitive  or  verbal  noun  formation  is  cougahail  or  ct/ngaLhailf 

which,  accordint;  to  this   use,  means  halitatio ;  and  as  Colgan 

translates  Copgbhail  by  the  same  word  habitat  to,  there  can  be, 

I  think,  no  doubt  that  congbhail  is  merely  a  contracted  form  ol 

ctmgabhail.     Congabhnil  literally  means  concrptio^   i.e.   com- 

pa«hcnding  or  including ;  and  ai<  applird  to  a  habitation,  would 

mean   tlic  whole  of  the  premises  included  in  tlic  estabUsh- 
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Sligo ;  the  parish  of  Oughaval  in  Mayo ;  and  Oiigh- 
aval  in  the  parish  of  Stradbally,  Queen's  County ; 
which  last  is  called  by  its  correct  name  Ntiachonghkail^ 
in  O'Clery's  Calendar  at  the  16th  May.  This  is  also 
the  original  name  of  Faughanvale  in  Derry,  which 
is  written  Uachonghhail  by  the  Four  Masters.  This 
old  name  was  corrupted  to  Faughanvale  by  people 
who,  I  suppose,  were  thinking  of  the  river  Faughan; 
which,  however,  is  three  miles  off,  and  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  original  name  of  the  place. 

The  word  Uachonghhail  has  a  respectable  antiquity 
in  its  favour,  for  "  The  Book  of  Uachongbhail"  is 
mentioned  in  several  old  authorities,  amonfi^  others 
the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  the  Yellow  Book  of  Le- 
can ;  the  name  occurs  also  in  the  Four  Masters  at 
1197.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  ihtii  Nuachong^ 
bhail  is  the  original  word,  for  we  have  the  express 
authority  of  Colgan  that  nua  not  ua  is  the  prefix,  as 
he  translates  JSuachonghhail  by  nova  hahitatio  ;  in- 
deed tta  as  a  prefix  could,  in  this  case,  have  scarcely 
any  meaning,  for  it  never  signifies  anything  but  •*  a 
descendant." 

The  separation  of  the  n  may  be  witnessed  in  opera- 
tion at  the  present  day  in  Kerry,  where  the  parish  of 
Nohoval  is  locally  called  in  Irish  sometimes  Uacho- 
bhail  and  sometimes  an  Uachohhail^  the  n  being  ac- 
tually detached  and  turned  into  the  article  (See 
O'Donovan's  Letter  on  this  parish).  That  the  letter 
n  may  have  been  lost  in  this  manner,  appears  also  to 
be  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Graves,  for  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  R.  I.  Academy  in  December,  1852,  ho 
remarks  that  the  loss  of  the  initial  n  in  the  words 
oidhchfi  (night)  and  uimhir  (a  number)  "may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  it  was  confounded 
with  the  n  of  the  articlo." 
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The  words  enaeu  (or  easgan\  an  eel,  and  ca$  (or 
eas6g)j  aweosel,  have, in  like  manner,  lost  the  initial  tt^ 
for  the  old  forms,  as  given  in  Cormao's  Glossary,  are 
naiscu  and  ne88.  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  also,  in  his 
recent  edition  of  this  Glossary,  directs  attention  to  the 
Breton  Ormandi  for  Normandy,  and  to  the  English 
eidder  as  compared  with  the  Irish  naihir  (a  snake) 
and  Lat.  natrix;  bnt  in  these  two  last  examples,  it 
is  probable  that  the  article  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  loss  of  the  n. 

As  a  further  confirmation  of  this  opinion  refi^arding 
the  loss  of  n  in  Uachongbhail^  I  may  state  tnat  the 
letter  /  is  sometimes  lost  in  French  and  Italian  words 
from  the  very  same  cause;  as  in  Fr.  once  (Eng. 
ounce,  an  animal),  from  Lat.  lynx;  it  was  formerly 
written  lonre^  and  in  the  It  lonza^  the  /  is  still  re* 
tained.  Fr.  azur  (Eng.  azure),  from  lazultis.  So  also 
It.  tiwignuolo,  the  nightingale,  from  itiscinia;  and  It. 
orbacea,  a  berry,  from  ktuvi-hacca. 

Another  change  that  has  been,  perhaps,  chiefly 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  article,  is  the  omis- 
sion or  insertion  of  tlie  letter/.  The  article  causes 
the  initial  consonants  of  feminine  nouns  (and  in  cer- 
tain cases  those  of  masculine  nouns  also)  to  be  aspi- 
rated. Now  aspirated/ is  wholly  silent ;  and  being 
omitted  in  pronunciation,  it  was,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, often  omitted  in  writing.  The  Irish  name  of 
the  river  Noro  aflbrds  an  instance  of  this.  Keating 
and  O'lleeren  write  it  Feoir^  which  is  sounded  Eoir 
when  the  article  is  prefixed  {an  Fhcoir).  Accordingly, 
it  is  written  without  the /quite  as  often  as  with  it : 
the  Four  Masters  mention  it  three  times,  and  each 
time  they  call  it  Eoir.  The  total  silenoe  of  this 
letter  in  aspiration  appears  to  be,  to  some  extent  (vt 
le^,  ihe  pf^mo  pf  iifi  mcertain  ctaTactex.    lu  V\i^ 
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case  of  many  words,  the  writers  of  Irish  seexQ  either 
to  have  inserted  or  omitted  it  indifferently,  or  to 
have  been  uncertain  whether  it  should  bo  inserted 
or  not ;  and  so  we  often  find  it  omitted,  even  in  very 
old  authorities,  from  words  where  it  was  really 
radical,  and  prefixed  to  other  words  to  which  it  did 
not  belong.  The  insertion  of  /  is  very  common  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  (See  O'Donovan's  Grammar, 
p.  30,  and  O'Brien's  Irish  Dictionary,  p.  446), 

The  following  words  will  exemplify  these  remarks : 
from  aillf  a  rock  or  cliflF,  we  have  a  great  nximber  of 
names  —  such  as  Aillenaveagh  in  Galway,  dill-na-' 
hhfiachy  the  ravens'  cliflF,  &c.  But  it  is  quite  as  often 
called  ./Jar///,  especially  in  the  south;  and  this  form 
gives  us  many  names,  such  as  FoilduflF  in  Kerry  and 
Tipperary,  black  cliflF ;  Foylatalure  in  Kilkenny,  the 
tailor's  cliflF.  A'lll  I  believe  to  be  the  most  ancient 
form  of  this  word,  for  Aill-jinn  (Elphin)  occurs  in  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  So  with  uar  and/fr^r, 
cold;  and  Fahan  on  Lough  Swilly,  is  sometimes 
written  Fathain^  and  sometimes  A  thatn^  and  Othain^ 
by  the  Four  Masters. 

The /has  been  omitted  by  aspiration  in  the  names 
Lughinny  in  the  parish  of  Killahy,  Kilkenny,  and 
in  Lughanagh  in  the  parish  of  Killosolan,  Galway, 
both  of  which  represent  the  Irish  an  fhliuchaine  [an 
luhiny],  the  wet  land ;  and  also  in  Ahabeg,  in  the  parish 
of  Carrigparson,  Limerick,  anfluiithche  hea<f^  the  little 
green.  In  these  names, the  article,  after  having  caused 
the  aspiration  of  the/,  has  itself  dropped  out ;  but  it 
has  held  itsplaceinNurchossynearClogherin Tyrone, 
the  Irish  name  of  which  is  an  f/ittar-chosach,  the  cold 
foot  or  cold  bottom-land,  so  called  probably  from  its 
wetness.  A  place  of  this  name  {Fvarchosach)  is 
pieptipned  by  the  Four  Masters  at  1584^  but  it  li^ 
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in  Donegal ;  there  is  a  little  island  in  Lougli  Corrlb, 
two  miles  and  a  half  north-east  from  Oughterard, 
with  the  strange  name  of  Cussafoor,  which  literally 
signifies  "cold  feet;"  and  Derreennagusfoor  is  the 
name  of  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Kilcummin  in 
Qtilway,  signifying  the  little  oak  wood  of  the  oold 
feet. 

The /has  been  affixed  to  the  following  words  to 
which  it  does  not  radically  belong :  fan  for  un^ 
stay ;  fiolar  for  iolar;  an  eagle  ;  fainne  for  ainne^  a 
ring,  &c.  It  has  also  been  inserted  in  Culfeightrin, 
the  name  of  a  parish  in  Antriih,  which  is  properly 
Cuil'Cachtranny  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  strangers. 
Umey  in  Tyrone  is  often  called  Fumy,  as  in  the 
record  of  Primate  Colton's  Visitation  (1397),  and  the 
/is  also  prefixed  in  the  Taxation  of  Down,  Connor, 
and  Dromore  (1306),  both  showing  that  the  corrup- 
tfon  is  not  of  recent  origin. 

I  must  notice  yet  another  change  produced  by  the 
article.  When  it  is  prefixed  to  a  masculine  noun 
commencing  with  a  vowel,  a  t  should  be  inserted 
between  it  and  the  noun,  as  anam,  soul,  an  tanam^  thb 
soul.*  In  the  case  of  a  few  names,  this  t  has  re- 
mained, and  has  become  incorporated  with  the  word, 
while  the  article  has  disappeared.  For  example, 
Turagh  in  the  parish  of  Tuogh,  Limerick,  i.  e.  an 
t'iubrach,  the  yew  land;  Tummery  in  the  parish  of 
Dromore,  Tyrone,  an  UiomairCy  the  ridge ;  so  also 
Tassari  in  Monaghan,  the  a^san  or  little  cataract ; 
Tardree  in  Antrim,  an  tard-fhracighj  the  height  of 
the  heather.    The  best  known  example  of  this  is 

•  Tbis  t  is  really  a  part  of  the  article ;  but  tlic  way  in  which 
I  hare  stated  the  case  will  be  more  familiar  to  readers  of  mo* 
dcm  Irish. 
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Tempo  in  Fermanagli,  wliicli  is  called  in  Irish  an 
t'lowpodh  dciHwI  [au  timpo  desbil],  iompodh  meaning 
turning,  and  deisioly  dejctrosxim — from  left  to  right. 
The  place  received  its  name,  no  doubt,  from  the 
ancient  custom  of  turning  sun-ways,  i.  e.  from  left  to 
right  in  worship   (See  deas^  in  2nd  series). 

V.  Provincial  Differences  of  Prommciafion, — ^There 
are  certain  Irish  words  and  classes  of  words,  which 
by  the  Irish-speaking  people  are  pronounced  differ- 
ently in  different  parts  of  the  country;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  rule  to  preserve  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  original  pronunciation,  these  provin- 
cial peculiarities,  as  might  be  anticipated,  are  re- 
flected in  the  modern  names.  This  principle  is  very 
general,  and  large  numbers  of  names  are  affected  bv 
it ;  but  I  shall  notice  only  a  few  of  the  most  pronu- 
nent  cases. 

In  the  southern  lialf  of  Ireland,  the  Irish  letters  a 
and  0  are  sounded  in  certain  situations  like  on  in  the 
English  word  ounce J^  Gabhar,  a  goat,  is  pronounced 
gotrr  in  the  south,  and  gore  in  the  north ;  and  so  the 
name  Lios-na-ngabhar  (Four  Mast.:  the  lis  or  fort  of 
the  goats)  is  anglicised  Lisnagowcr  in  Tipperary, 
and  Lisnagoro  in  Monaghan.  See  also  Ballynahown, 
a  common  townland  name  in  the  south  (Baile-na- 
habhannj  the  town  of  the  river),  contrasts  with  Bally- 
nahone,  an  equally  common  name  in  the  north. 
Fionn  (white  or  fair},  is  pronounced. /bo wn  or  Jiune  in 
Munster,  as  in  Bawnfoun  in  Waterford,  and  Bawn- 
fune  in  Cork,  the  white  or  fair-coloured  field.  In 
most  other  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  pronounced  yfit,  as 
in  Findrum  in  Donegal  and  Tyrone,  which  is  written 

*For  this  and  tbc  succeeding  provincial  peculiarities,   tco 
0*Donovan*s  Grnmmar,  Tart  I.,  Chaps.  1.  and  n. 
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hy  the  Four  Masters  Findnn'm,  white  or  fjiir  ridge  ; 
and  this  form  is  often  adopted  in  Manner  also,  as  in 
Finnahy  in  the  parish  of  XJpperchureh,  Tipporary, 
Fionn-fhaithchCy  the  white  plat  or  exercise  field. 

The  sound  of  b  aspirated  (hh  =  r)  is  often  sunk 
altogether  in  Munster,  while  it  is  very  generally  re- 
tained in  the  other  provinces,  especially  in  Connaught. 
In  Derrynanool  in  the  parish  of  Marshalstown,  Cork 
{Doire-na-n-abhall,  the  grove  of  the  apples),  the  JAis 
not  heard,  while  it  is  fully  sounded  in  Avalbane  in 
the  parish  of  Clontibret,  Monaghan  (Abhali-ban^ 
white  orchard),  and  in  Killavil  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
shalvy,  Sligo  {Cill-abhaiUy  the  church  of  the  apple 
tree). 

In  certain  positions  adh  is  sounded  like  Eng.  cye^ 
in  the  south;  thus  cladh^  which  generally  means  a 
raised  dyke  of  clay,  but  sometimes  a  sunk  ditch  or 
fosse,  is  pronounced  cly  in  the  south,  as  in  Clyduff 
in  Cork,  Xiimerick,  and  King  s  County,  black  dyke. 
More  northerly  the  same  word  is  made  da  or  claw ; 
OS  in  Clawdowen  near  Clones,  deep  ditch ;  Clawinch, 
an  island  in  Lough  Bee,  the  island  of  tlie  dyk»  or 
mound. 

Adh  in  the  termination  of  words  is  generally 
sounded  like  oo  in  Connaught ;  thus  madad/ty  a  dog, 
is  anglicised  maddoo  inCarrownamaddoo,the  quarter- 
land  of  the  dogs,  the  name  of  three  townlands  in 
Sligo— while  the  same  name  is  made  Carrowna- 
xnaddy  in  Boscommon  and  Donegal. 

One  of  the  most  distinctly  marked  provincial  pecu- 
liarities, so  far  as  names  are  concerned,  is  the  pro- 
nunciation that  prevails  in  Munster  of  the  final  ghf 
which  is  sounded  there  like  English  hard  g  in  fig. 
Ch:eat  numbers  of  local  names  are  influenced  by  tluft 
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custom.  BallincoUig  near  Cork  is  Baile-au'chnU 
laighy  the  town  of  the  boar ;  and  Ballintannig  in  the 
parish  of  Ballinaboy,  Cork,  Baile-an't-seanaigh^  the 
town  of  the  fox.  The  present  name  of  the  river 
Maigue  in  Limerick,  is  formed  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, its  Irish  name,  as  written  in  old  authorities, 
being  JUaigh,  that  is  the  river  of  the  plain.  Nearly 
all  the  Munster  names  ending  in  g  hard  are  illustra- 
tions of  this  peculiar  pronunciation. 

It  is  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  way  of  pronounc- 
ing the  original  Irish  words,  that  cluain  (an  insulated 
bog  meadow)  is  sometimes  in  modem  names  made 
cloon,  sometimes  clon,  and  occasionally  clone;  that 
dun  (a  fortified  residence)  is  in  one  place  spelt  efoow, 
in  another  (/«;?,  and  in  a  third  down ;  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  ballg  is  shortened  to  bal;  in 
J)onegal  rath  is  often  made  rye  or  rat/;  and  that  disert 
is  sometimes  made  ister  and  trhtle^  &c.,  &c. 

VI.  Irinh  Names  with  English  Plurals. — It  is  very 
well  known  that  topographical  names  are  often  in  the 
plural  number,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  the 
nomenclature  of  all  countries.  Sometimes  in  trans- 
ferring foreign  names  of  this  kind  into  English,  the 
original  plurals  are  retained,  but  much  oftener  they 
are  rejected,  and  replaced  by  English  plurals,  as  in 
the  well-known  examples,  Thebes  and  Athens. 

Great  numbers  of  Irish  topographical  names 
are  in  like  manner  plural  in  the  originals.  Very 
frequently  these  plural  forms  have  arisen  from  the 
incorporation  of  two  or  more  denominations  into  one. 
For  example,  the  townland  of  Rawes  in  the  parish 
of  Tvnan,  Armagh,  was  originally  two,  which  are 
callea  in  the  map  of  the  escheated  estates  (1609) 
Banragh  and  Douragh  {Bdn-rath,  and  Dahh-rath^ 
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white  rath  and  black  rath) ;  but  they  were  after- 
wards formed  into  a  single  townland,  which  is  now 
oalled  ItaweS)  that  is,  Raths. 

There  is  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  manner 
of  anglicising  these  plural  forms.  Very  often  the 
original  termmations  are  retained;  as  in  Milleeny  in 
the  parish  of  Ballyyoumey,  Cork,  Millinidhe,  little 
hillocks,  from  ineall^  a  hillock.  Oftener  still,  the 
primary  plural  inflection  is  rejected,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  the  English  termination.  Keeloges  is 
the  name  of  about  twenty-six  townlands  scattered 
all  over  Ireland ;  it  means  **  narrow  stripes  or  plots," 
and  the  Irish  name  is  Caeldga^  the  plural  of  caeldg, 
Carrigans  is  a  common  name  in  tne  North,  and 
Carrigeens  in  the  South ;  it  is  the  anglicised  form  of 
Carraiginidhe^  little  rocks.  Daars,  a  townland  in  the 
parish  of  Bodenstown,  Kildare,  means  ''oaks,"  from 
dairghe^  plural  of  dair^  an  oak.  So  MuUans  and 
MuUauns,  from  mulldin,  little  flat  hills ;  Derreens, 
from  doirinidhe,  little  derriea  or  oak  groves;  Bawnoges, 
from  bandgOf  little  green  fields,  &c. 

In  other  names,  the  Irish  plural  form  is  wholly 
or  partly  retained,  while  the  fkifflish  termination  is 
superadded ;  and  these  double  plurals  are  very  com- 
mon. Killybegs,  the  name  of  a  village  in  Donegal, 
and  of  several  other  places  in  difierent  parts  of  Ire- 
land, is  oalled  by  the  f^our  Masters,  CeaUa-beagUy  little 
ehurohes.  The  plural  of  cluain  (an  insulated  mea- 
dow) is  eluainte^  which  is  anglicised  Gloonty,  a  com- 
mon townland  name.  With  b  added  it  becomes 
Cloonties,  the  name  of  some  townlands,  and  of  a 
well-known  district  near  Strokestown,  Boscommon, 
which  is  oalled  Cloonties,  because  it  consists  of 
twenty-four  townlands,  all  whose  names  begin  with 
Clooii. 
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VIT.  TranamUaion  of  Oblique  Forms. — In  the  trans- 
mission of  words  irom  ancient  into  modem  European 
languages,  there  is  a  curious  principle  very  extensive 
in  its  operation,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice 
briefly.  When  the  genitive  case  singular  of  the  an- 
cient word  diflFered  materially  from  the  nominative, 
when,  for  instance,  it  was  formed  by  the  addition  of 
one  or  more  consonants,  the  modern  word  was  very 
frequently  derived,  not  from  the  nominative,  but  from 
one  of  the  oblique  forms. 

All  English  words  ending  in  ation  are  examples 
of  this,  such  as  nation :  the  original  Latin  is  naiiOy 
gen.  nationia  abl.  nation e,  and  the  English  has  pre- 
served the  n  of  the  oblique  cases.  lOitparSf  gen. 
partiSy  &c. ;  here  again  the  English  word  joar^  retains 
the  t  of  the  genitive. 

This  principle  has  been  actively  at  work  in  the 
reduction  of  names  from  Irish  to  modem  English 
forms.  There  is  a  class  of  nouns,  belonging  to 
the  fifth  declension  in  Irish,  which  form  their  geni- 
tive by  adding  n  or  nn  to  the  nominative,  as  tir«a,  a 
door  jamb,  genitive  ursan,  dative  ursain  ;  and  this  n 
is  obviously  cognate  with  the  n  of  the  third  declen- 
sion in  Latin. 

Irish  names  that  are  declined  in  this  manner  very 
often  retain  the  n  of  the  oblique  cases  in  their  modem 
English  forms.  For  example,  Carhoon,  the  name  of 
a  place  in  the  parish  of  Kilbrogan,  Cork,  and  of  two 
others  in  the  parishes  of  BeaghandTynagh,  Galway, 
is  the  genitive  of  Carhoo,  a  quarter  of  land : — Irish 
ceathrnm/fa,  gen.  ceathramhan.     In  this  manner,  we 

et  the  modem  forms,  Erin,  Alban,  Rathlin,  from 

ire^  Alba  (Scotland),  Reachra. 

Other  forms  of  the  genitive,  besides  those  of  the 
fifth  declension,  axe  also  transmitted.    Even  within 
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the  domain  of  the  Irish  language,  the  same  tendenoj 
may  be  observed,  in  the  changes  from  ancient  to  mo- 
dem forms  ;  and  we  find  this  very  often  the  case  in 
nouns  ending  in  achy  and  which  make  the  gen.  in 
aigh,  Tuiach,  a  hill,  for  instance,  is  tulaigh  in  the 
genitive ;  this  is  now  very  often  used  as  a  nomi- 
native, not  only  by  speakers,  but  even  by  writers 
of  authority,  and  most  local  names  beginning  with 
TuUy  are  derived  from  it ;  such  as  Tullyallen  on  the 
Boyne,  above  Drogheda,  which  is  most  truly  de- 
scribed by  its  Irish  name  Tuhigh-dlainn^  beautiful 
hiU. 

The  genitive  of  teach^  a  house,  is  tighe^  dative  iigh^ 
and  at  the  present  day  this  last  is  the  universal  name 
for  a  house  all  over  the  south  of  Ireland.  Many 
modem  names  beginning  with  TV  and  Tee  are  ex- 
amples of  this ;  for,  although  the  correct  form  teach 
is  usually  given  in  the  Annals,  the  modem  names 
are  derived,  not  from  this,  but  from  tigh^  as  the  people 
speak  it. 

There  is  an  old  church  in  King's  County,  which 
has  given  name  to  a  parish,  and  which  is  called 
in  the  Calendars,  Teach-Sarain^  Saran*s  house.  St. 
Saran,  the  original  founder  of  the  church,  was  of  the 
race  of  the  Dealbhna,  who  were  descended  from  Olioll 
Olum,  King  of  Munster  (O'Clery's  Cal.  20th  Jan.) ; 
and  his  holy  well,  Tobar-Sarainy  is  still  in  existence 
near  the  church.  The  people  call  the  church  in  Irish, 
JUgh'SaraWy  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  present  name 
Tisaran  is  derived. 

VIII.  Translated  Names. — Whoever  examines  the 
Lidex  list  of  townlands  will  perceive,  that  while  a 
great  preponderance  of  the  names  are  obviously  Irish, 
a  very  oonsiderable  number  are  plain  English  wordft. 
These  English  names  are  of  three  olasseSi  iriz.  toqIVi 
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modem  English  names,  im^ 
people,  such  as  Kingstown,  Gastleblalcenej,  ICiharl^ 
ville ;  those  whioh  are  translations  of  older  Iriah 
names ;  and  a  third  class  to  whioh  I  shall  presentlv 
return.  With  the  first  kind — pure  modem  English 
names — I  have  nothing  to  do ;  I  shall  only  remark 
that  they  are  muoh  less  numerous  than  might  be  at 
first  supposed. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  townland  names  that 
have  an  English  form,  are  translations,  and  of  theae 
I  shall  give  a  few  examples.  The  Irish  name  of 
CloverhiU  in  the  parish  of  Kilmaoowen,  SlijgP,  ia 
Onoc-na-seamar^  the  hill  of  the  shamrocks;  rams- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Bathbeagh,  Kilkenny,  is  a  trans- 
lation of  Baik-fM-gcraiceann ;  and  Nutfield,  in  the 
Jarish  of  Aghavea,  Fermanagh,  is  correctly  traoi* 
tted  from  the  older  name  Agnnagrow. 
Among  this  class  of  names,  there  are  not  a  few 
whose  meanings  have  been  incorrectly  rendered; 
and  such  false  translations  are  generally  the  result 
of  confounding  Irish  words,  whioh  are  nearly  alike 
in  sound,  but  difierent  in  meaning.  Freduord  in 
Kilkenny  should  have  been  called  Freshfield ;  fbt 
its  Lish  name  is  Achad-tir  (Bookof  Leinster),  whioh, 
in  the  Life  of  St.  Puloherius  published  by  Oolgan,  is 
explained,  *'  Achadh'ttr^  i.  e.  green  or  soft  fidd,  on 
account  of  the  moisture  of  the  ri?ulets  which  flow 
there."  The  present  translation  was  adopted  beoause 
achadh^  a  field,  was  mistaken  for  ath,  a  ford,  mie 
Irish  name  of  Strokestown  in  Bosoommon,  ia  not 
Baile-'na'mbuUle,  as  the  present  incorrect  name  would 
imply,  but  Bel-^tha-na-mbuUle^  the  ford  (not  the 
town)  of  the  strokes  or  blows.  In  Castleyentry,  the 
name  of  a  parish  in  Cork,  there  is  a  strange  attempt 
at  preserving  the  original  aignifioation.    Its  Lndi 
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name  is  CaiBlean^na'-gaeithe^  the  oastle  of  the  wind, 
which  has  been  made  CasUeventry,  as  if  ventry  had 
some  connection  in  meaning  with  ventm. 

Tjx  the  parish  of  Bed  City,  in  Tipperary,  there  for- 
merly stood,  near  the  old  church,  an  ancient  caher 
or  fort,  bnilt  of  red  sandstone,  and  called  from  this 
eiroomstance,  Caherderg,  or  red  fort.  But  as  the 
word  eaher  is  often  used  to  signify  a  city,  and  as  its 
apnlication  to  the  fort  was  forj^tten,  the  name  came 
to  De  translated  Bed  City,  which  ultimately  extended 
to  the  parish. 

In  some  of  the  eastern  counties,  and  especially  in 
Meath,  great  numbers  of  names  end  in  the  word 
town;  and  those  derived  from  families  are  almost 
always  translated  so  as  to  preserve  this  termina- 
tion, as  Drakestown,  Gemonstown,  Cruicetown,  &c. 
But  several  names  are  anglicised  very  strangely, 
and  some  barbarously,  in  order  to  force  them  into 
compliance  with  this  custom.  Thus  the  Irish  name 
of  Mooretown  in  the  parish  of  Ardcath,  is  Baile^an* 
ekumUghf  the  town  of  the  moor  or  marsh ;  Cran- 
naghtown  in  the  parish  of  Balrathboyne,  is  in  Irish 
Baik^ma^gcrannachy  the  town  of  the  trees.  There  is  a 
place  in  the  parish  of  Martry,  called  Phoenixtown, 
but  which  in  an  Inquisition  of  James  I.  is  written 
Phenockstown ;  its  Irish  name  is  Baik'na-bhfiannog 
[Ballynavinnog],  the  town  of  the  scaldorows,  and  by 
a  strange  caprice  of  error,  a  scaldcrow  or  Jinnoge  is 
here  converted  into  a  phoenix  I 

Many  names  again,  of  the  present  class,  are  only 
half  translations,  one  part  of  the  word  being  not 
translated,  but  merely  transferred.  The  reason  of 
this  probably  was,  eiUier  that  the  unchanged  Irish 
part  was  in  such  common  use  as  a  topographical 
tens,  as  to  be  in  itself  sufficiently  undetfltooi.  ox 
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that  the  translators  were  ignorant  of  its  English 
equivalent.  In  the  parish  of  Ballycamey,  Wexford, 
there  is  a  townland  taking  its  name  from  a  ford, 
called  in  Irish  Sgairbh-an-Bhreathnaigh  [Scarriff-an- 
vranny],  Walsh's  Bcariff^  or  shallow  ford,  and  this 
with  an  obvious  alteration,  has  given  name  to  the 
barony  of  Soaxawalsh.  In  Cargygray,  in  the  pirish 
of  Annahilt,  county  of  Down,  ^my  is  a  translation  of 
riahhacha^  and  cargy  is  the  Irish  for  rocks;  the  full 
name  is  Cairrge-riahhadMy  grey  rocks.  The  Irish 
name  of  Curraghbridge,  near  Adair  in  Limerick,  is 
Droichct-na-'Corra^  the  bridge  of  the  weir,  or  dam,  and 
it  is  anglicised  by  leaving  corra  nearly  unchanged, 
and  translating  drokhet  to  bridge.  I  shall  elsewhere 
treat  of  the  term  Eochaill  (yew  wood)  and  its  modem 
forms :  there  is  a  townland  near  Tullamore,  King's 
County,  with  this  Irish  name,  but  now  somewhat 
oddly  called  the  wood  of  0.  In  some  modem  au- 
thorities, the  place  is  called  The  Owe ;  so  that  while 
chain  was  correctly  translated  wood,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  first  syllable,  eO^  was  a  puzzle,  and  was  prudently 
left  untouched. 

IX.  Irish  Names  simulating  English  Fof^ms. — ^The 
non-Irish  names  of  the  third  class,  already  alluded  to, 
are  in  some  respects  more  interesting  than  those 
belonging  to  either  of  the  other  two.  They  are 
apparently  English,  but  in  reality  Irish ;  and  they 
have  settled  down  in  their  present  forms,  under 
the  action  of  a  certain  corrupting  influence,  which 
often  comes  into  operation  when  words  are  trans- 
ferred (not  translated)  from  one  language  into 
another.  It  is  the  tendency  to  convert  the  strange 
word,  which  is  etymologically  unintelligible  to  the 
mass  of  those  beginning  to  use  it,  into  another  that 
they  can  imderstand,  formed  by  a  combinatioii  of 
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their  own  words,  more  or  less  like  the  original  in  sound, 
but  almost  always  totally  different  in  sense.  This 
principle  exists  and  acts  extensively  in  the  English 
language,  and  it  has  been  noticed  by  several  writers 
— among  others  by  Latham,  Dr.  Trench,  and  Max 
Miiller,  the  last  of  whom  devotes  an  entire  lecture  to 
it,  under  the  name  of  **  Popular  Etymology."  These 
writers  explain  by  it  the  formation  of  numerous 
English  words  and  phrases ;  and  in  their  writings 
may  be  found  many  amusing  examples,  a  few  of  which 
I  shall  quote. 

The  word  **  beefeater"  is  corrupted  from  huffetier^ 
which  was  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  persons,  so 
called,  not  from  eating  beef,  but  because  their  office 
was  to  wait  at  the  hiffet.  Shotover  Hill,  near  Ox- 
ford, a  name  which  the  people  sometimes  explain  by 
a  story  of  Little  John  shootwg  an  arrow  over  it,  is 
merely  the  French  Ch&teau  Vert.  The  tavern  sicn 
of  "  The  goat  and  compasses  "  is  a  corruption  of  tlio 
older  sign-board,  **  God  encompasseth  us  ;'*  **  The  cat 
and  the  wheel "  is  "  St.  Catherine's  wheel ; ''  liraze- 
nose  Colle&;e,  Oxford,  was  originally  called  Brazen* 
huis,  i.  e.  brew-house,  because  it  was  a  brewery  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  college;  '*La  rose  des 
quatre  saisons"  becomes  '^The  rose  of  the  quarter 
sessions;"  and  Bellerophon  is  changed  to  '^  Billy 
ruffian,"  &c.,  &c. 

This  principle  has  been  extensively  at  work  in  cor- 
rupting Irish  names — much  more  so  indeed  than  any 
one  who  has  not  examined  the  subject  can  imagine  % 
and  it  will  be  instructive  to  give  some  characteristic 
instances. 

The  best  anglicised  form  of  coilly  a  wood,  is  kill  or 
h/le;  in  many  names,  however,  chiefly  in  the  north 
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of  Ireland,  it  is  changed  to  the  English  word  field. 
Cranfield,  the  name  of  three  townlands  in  Downi 
Antrim,  and  Tyrone,  is  in  Irish  creamhchoill  [orav- 
whill],  i.  e.  wild  ffarliok  wood.  Leamhchoill  [lav- 
whillj,  a  very  nsu^  name,  meaning  **  elm- wood,"  is 
generally  transformed  into  the  complete  English  word 
Longfield,  which  forms  the  whole  or  part  of  a  great 
many  townland  names.  The  conversion  of  ehoiUiato 
field  seems  a  strange  transformation,  but  every  step 
in  the  process  is  accounted  for  by  principles  examined 
in  this  and  next  chapter,  namely,  the  conversion  of 
ch  into/,  the  addition  of  d  after  2,  and  the  tendency 
at  present  under  consideration,  namely,  the  alteration 
of  the  Irish  into  an  English  word.  There  are  many 
townland  names  in  the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  North, 
in  which  the  same  word  coill  is  made  hill.  Who 
could  doubt  but  that  Coolhill  in  the  parish  of  The 
Rower,  Kilkenny,  means  the  cool  or  cold  hill ;  or 
that  Boy-hill  in  the  parish  of  Aghavea,  Fermanagh, 
is  the  hill  of  the  boys?  But  the  first  is  reculy 
citlchoill  [coolhill],  backwood,  and  the  second  buidhe^ 
choill  [bwee-hillj,  yellow  wood.  So  also  Scaryhill 
in  Antrim,  rocky  wood ;  Cullahill  in  Tipperary,  and 
Queen's  County,  hazel  wood ;  and  many  others. 

Mointedn  [moan-thaun],  bo^gy  land,  and  Moiniin 
[moantheen  J,  a  little  bog,  are  in  the  South  very  ge- 
nerally anglicised  mountain^  as  in  Ballynamountain, 
Kilmountain,  Coolmountain,  &c.,  all  townland  names ; 
and  in  both  North  and  South,  uachiar^  upper,  is 
frequently  changed  to  watevy  as  in  Ballywater  in 
Wexford,  upper  town ;  Balljrwatermoy  in  Antrim, 
the  town  of  the  upper  plain ;  Kilwatermoy  in  Water- 
ford,  the  church  of  the  upper  plain.  Braighid^  a 
gorge,  is  made  broad^  as  in  £jiockbroad  in  Wexford, 
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the  hill  of  the  gorge ;  and  the  genitive  case  of  eonadh^ 
firewood,  appears  as  honey ^  as  in  Magherahoney  in 
Antrim,  the  field  of  the  firewood. 

Many  of  these  transformations  are  very  ludicrous, 
and  were  probably  made  under  the  infiuenoe  of 
a  playful  numour,  aided  by  a  little  imagination. 
There  is  a  parish  in  Antrim  called  Billy;  a  townland 
in  the  parish  of  Einawly,  Fermanaffh,  called  Molly; 
and  another,  in  the  parish  of  Ballinlough,  limeridc, 
with  the  more  ambitious  name  of  Oromwell ;  but  all 
these  sail  under  false  colours,  for  the  first  is  bile 
fbillS],  an  ancient  tree;  the  9efx>vAmdlaighe  [mauly], 
nill-brows,  or  braes ;  and  Oromwell  is  nothing  more 
ihsaierom-HihoiU  [crumwhill],  stooped  (^rom)  or  doping 
wood. 

Th^  is  a  townland  in  Kerry  and  another  in 
limerick  with  the  formidable  name  Knockdown,  but 
it  has  a  i)erfectly  peaceful  meaning,  viz.  brown  hill. 
It  required  a  uttle  pressure  to  force  Tuaxm-drecfm 
(Four  Masters :  Drecon*s  burial  mound)  into  Tom- 
regan,  the  name  of  a  parish  on  the  borders  of  Fer- 
managh and  Oavan;  TWim-ooi//,  the  burial  mound 
of  the  hazel,  a  name  occurring  in  several  parts  of 
Wexford  and  Wicklow,  is  very  fairly  repesented 
in  pronunciation  by  the  present  name  Tomcoyle ; 
Bamyoarroll  would  be  taken  as  a  man's  name  by 
any  one ;  for  Bamy  (Bemajrd)  is  as  common  in  Ire- 
land^ as  a  Christian  name,  as  Carroll  is  as  a  surname; 
but  it  is  reallv  the  name  of  a  townland  in  the  parish 
ofKilcolman  m  Mayo,  representing  exactly  the  sound 
of  Beam-Ut'Chearbhaillf  0'Carroll*s  gap ;  and  in  case 
of  Laithreach'Chormaie^  in  Derry  (Cormac's  larha  or 
house-site),  the  temptation  was  irresistible  to  call  it 
as  it  is  now  called,  Lairycormao. 

There  are  several  places  in  Tipperary  a&dlinifinA.^ 
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called  by  the  Scriptural  napie  Moimtsion:  but  Mount 
is  only  a  translation  of  cnocy  and  slop,  an  ingenious 
adaption  of  sidhedn  [sheeawn],  a  fairy  mount ;  the 
full  Irish  name  being  Cnoc-a-tsidheain  [Knocateeanl, 
fairy-mount  hill :  and  Islafalcon  in  the  parish  of  Ard- 
tramon,  Wexford,  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be,  the 
island  of  the  falcon,  but  Oilcdn-a'-phocdin  [Ilaun- 
a-fuokaun],  the  island  or  river-holm  of  the  buck 
goat. 

We  have  a  very  characteristic  example  of  this  pro- 
cess in  the  name  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  This 
word  Phoenix  (as  applied  to  our  park)  is  a  corruption 
ot fonn-ufsg*  [feenisk],  which  means  clear  or  limpid 
water.  It  was  originally  the  name  of  the  beautiful 
and  perfectly  transparent  spring  well  near  the  Phoe- 
nix pillar,  situated  just  outside  the  wall  of  the  Vice- 
regal grounds,  behind  the  gate  lodge,  and  which  is 
the  head  of  the  stream  that  supplies  the  ponds  near 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  To  complete  the  illusion, 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  the  year  1745,  erected  a 
pillar  near  the  well,  with  the  figure  of  a  phoenix 
rising  from  its  ashes  on  the  top  of  it ;  and  most 
Dublin  people  now  believe  that  the  Park  received 
its  name  from  this  pillar.  The  change  from  fonn- 
uisg*  to  phoenix  is  not  peculiar  to  Dublin,  for  the 
river  Finisk,  which  joins  the  Blackwater  below  Cap- 
poquin,  is  called  Phoenix  by  Smith  in  his  History 
of  vVaterford. 

X.  Retention  of  Irish  written  Forms, — To  the  gene- 
ral rule  of  preserving  the  pronunciation,  there  is  a 
remarkable  exception  of  frequent  occurrence.  In 
many  names  the  original  spelling  is  either  wholly  or 
partly  preserved; — in  other  words,  the  modem  forms 
are  derived  from  the  ancient,  not  as  they  were  spoken, 
but  OS  they  were  written.    In  almost  all  such  cases. 
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the  names  are  pronounced  in  conformity  witli  the 
powers  of  the  English  letters;  and  accordingly  when- 
ever the  old  orthography  is  retained,  the  original 
pronunciation  is  generally  lost. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  word  rath,  which  is 
in  Irish  pronounced  raiD.  There  are  over  400  town- 
land  names  beginning  with  this  word  in  the  form  of 
ra^  rah,  raw,  and  rat/;  these  names  are  derived  from 
the  spoken,  not  the  written  originals ;  and,  while  the 
pronunciation  is  retained,  the  spelling  is  lost.  There 
are  more  than  700  names  commencing  with  the  word 
in  its  original  form,  rath,  in  which  the  correct  spelling 
is  preserved;  but  the  pronunciation  is  commonly 
lost,  for  the  word  is  pronounced  rath  to  rhyme  with 
bath.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the 
peasantry  living  in  or  near  these  places,  to  whom  the 
names  have  been  handed  down  orally,  and  not  by 
writing,  generaDy  preserve  the  correct  pronunciation ; 
of  which  Bathmines,  Kathgar,  Eattifamham,  and 
Bathooole  are  good  examples,  being  pronounced  by 
the  people  of  the  localities,  lla-mines,  Ra-gar,  Ea- 
farnham,  and  Ra-coole. 

Tlie  principal  effect  of  this  practice  of  retaining  the 
old  spelling  is,  that  consonants  which  are  aspirated 
in  the  original  names,  are  liardened  or  restored  in  the 
modem  pronunciation.  To  illustrate  these  principles 
I  have  given  the  following  short  list  of  words  that 
enter  frequently  into  Irish  names,  each  containing 
an  aspirated  letter ;  and  after  each  word,  the  names 
of  two  places  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  In  the  first 
of  each  pair,  the  letter  is  aspirated  as  it  ought  to  be, 
but  the  original  spelling  is  lost ;  in  the  second,  the 
orthography  is  partly  or  wholly  preserved,  and  the 
letter  is  not  aspirated,  but  sounded  as  it  would  in- 
dioate  to  An  English  reader^  and  the  proper  -^loiiuxir 
ciation  is'iost: — 
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1.  Ath  [&h],  a  ford:  Agola^h  in  Anizim,  Ath" 
gobhiachf  forked  ford ;  Athenry  m  Galwajf  a  oormpt 
form  from  Ath-^na-riogh  (Four  Masters),  the  ford  of 
the  kings.  2.  Oaoth^  wind  (gwee) ;  Mastergeeha,  two 
townlands  in  Kerry,  Masteragwee  near  Coleraine, 
and  Mostragee  in  Ajitrim,  the  master  of  the  wind,  so 
called  from  the  exposed  situation  of  the  plaoes ;  Bal* 
geeth,  the  name  of  some  places  in  Meath,  windy  town, 
Vie  same  as  Ballynageeha  and  Ballynagee  in  other 
counties.  3.  Tamhnach,  a  green  field  [tawnagh] ; 
Fintona  in  Tjrrone,  written  by  the  Four  Masters 
Fionn-tarnhnach^  fair-coloured  field;  Tamnyagan  in 
the  parish  of  Banagher,  Derry,  O'Hagan's  field. 
4.  Damh  [^dauv],  an  ox ;  Davillaun  near  inishbofin, 
Mayo,  ox-island;  Madame  in  the  parish  of  Kimaloda, 
Cork,  Magh'damhj  the  plain  of  the  oxen. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  hardening  process 
occurs  in  some  of  the  Leinster  counties,  wiiere  (lie 
Irish  word  bSthar  [bdher],  a  road,  is  converted  into 
hatter.  This  word  "batter"  is,  or  was,  well  under* 
stood  in  these  counties  to  mean  an  ancient  road;  and 
it  was  used  as  a  general  term  in  this  sense  in  the 
patents  of  James  L  It  signifies  in  Wexfordf  a  lane 
or  narrow  road : — "  Bater,  a  lane  bearing  to  a  high 
road"  ("Glossary  of  the  dialect  of  Forth  and 
Bargy."  By  Jacob  Poole:  Edited  by  William 
Barnes,  B.D.).  "As  for  the  word  Bater,  that  in 
English  purpozeth  a  lane  bearing  to  an  highway, 
I  take  it  for  a  meer  Irish  worde  that  crept  unawares 
into  the  English,  through  the  daily  intercourse  of 
the  English  and  Irish  inhabitants"  (Stanyhurst, 
quoted  m  same). 

The  word  occurs  in  early  Anglo-Irish  documents 
in  the  form  of  hothir^  or  bothyr^  which  being  pro* 
nounoed  according  to  the  powers  of  the  English  let- 
iSsns^  was  eaealy  converted  into  hotter  or  hatter.    It 
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forms  a  part  of  the  following  names :— Batterstown, 
the  name  of  four  townlands  in  Meath,  which  were 
always  called  in  Irish  Baik'an'bhdthair^  i.  e.  the  town 
of  the  road ;  and  anglicised  by  changing  bothar  to 
batter^  and  translating  baik  to  town,  fiattenohn  and 
Ballybatter  are  also  in  Meath.  Near  Drogheda 
there  is  a  townland  called  Qreenbatter,  and  another 
called  YellowbatteTt  which  are  called  in  Irish,  Boher^ 
gloi  and  Boherboy^  having  the  same  meanings  as  the 
present  names,  tub.  green  road  and  yellow  road. 
^  We  have  also  some  examples  in  and  around  Dub- 
lin, one  of  whidi  is  the  well«known  name  of  Stony- 
batter.  Long  before  the  city  had  extended  so  w, 
and  while  Stonybatter  was  nothing  more  than  a 
country  road,  it  was — as  it  still  continues  to  be— the 
great  thoroughfare  to  Dublin  from  the  districts  lying 
west  and  north  west  of  the  city ;  and  it  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Bothar^na^gcloch  [Bohemafflogh], 
L  e.  the  road  of  the  stones,  which  waa^chimgea  to  tlie 
modem  equivalent,  Stonybatter  or  Stonyroad.  One 
of  the  five  ereat  roads  leading  firom  Tm,  which  were 
oonstmcted  in  the  second  centmr^,  vijs.  that  called 
^ighe  Cualannf  rassed  through  I>ublin  by  Batoath, 
and  on  towards  Bray;  under  the  name  ot  Bealaeh 
DuibAlinne  (the  road  or  pass  of  the  [river]  DuibMinn)^* 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  following  quotation  firom  the 
•*  Book  of  Eights":— 

**  It  is  prohibited  to  him  (the  king  of  Erin)  to  go  with  a  hoft 
On  Btonday  over  the  Bealaeh  DuibhUnne, 

The  old  ford  of  hurdles,  which  in  those  early  ages 
formed  the  only  foot  passage  across  the  Liffeyi  and 

•  DmbhUtm  was  originallvthe  name  of  thatpartofthelifiejr 
on  whieb  Ike  dtj  now  stands. 
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which  gave  the  name  otAth-CUaih  to  the  city,  crossed 
the  river  where  Whitworth  bridge  now  stands,  lead- 
ing from  Church-street  to  Bridge-street  ;*  and  the 
road  from  Tara  to  Wieklow  must  necessarily  have 
crossed  the  litfev  at  this  point.  There  can  be,  I 
think,  no  doubt  that  the  present  Stonybatter  formed 
a  portion  of  this  ancient  road — a  statement  that  is 
borne  out  by  two  independent  circumstances.  First 
— Stonybatter  lies  straight  on  the  line,  and  would, 
if  continued,  meet  the  Liffey  exactly  at  Whitworth 
bridge.  Secondly,  the  name  Stonybatter,  or  Bothar- 
nngclochy  affords  even  a  stronger  confirmation.  The 
nioHt  important  of  the  ancient  Irish  roads  were  gene- 
rally ])aved  with  large  blocks  of  stone,  somewhat  like 
the  old  Koman  roads ;  a  fact  that  is  proved  by  the  re- 
umiiiR  of  those  that  can  now  be  traced.  It  is  exactly 
tliin  kind  of  a  road  that  would  be  called  by  the  Irish 
— (>v<»n  nt  tlio  present  day — Bohemaglogh  ;  and  the 
n^iplnncn  of  this  name,  on  the  very  line  leading  to 
llii»  (nn'iont  ford  over  the  Liffey,  leaves  scarcely  any 
iliitibl  tliiit  tliis  was  a  part  of  the  ancient  SUghe  Cm- 
hufi.  It  luupt  bo  n^parded  as  a  fact  of  great  interest, 
thni  IIm^  iiKulorn-looking name  Stonybatter — changed 
Hrt  il  \\{\n  boou  in  tho  course  of  ages — descends  to  us 
\\\\\\  «  history  sovontccn  hundred  years  old  written 

Mil  (irt  iViMlfi 

HnnfiHH,fo\vn  ^noav  l>ubl in)  is  another  member  of 
|Im»  wnin»»  linuilv  :  it  is  mon»ly  another  form  of  Bat- 
li«»«to\\M,  I  »v  Ixortdlowu.  In  a  roll  of  about  the  year 
I  \:\\  it  ii  wtiUou  in  tho  An^KvIrish  form,  Bally- 
l»«»llu»  iW»-  ,i*rAM»/^,»>  town  of  the  road),  of 
\\\\\\\\  \\\\^  |M%^»«^Mt  twuuo,  Uooton^town,  is  a  kind  of 
\\)\\\  \Si\\\AM\\\\\      \\\  oU)  Aiv>?l^^*l^i^^  diM^uments  fre- 
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quent  mention  is  made  of  a  road  leading  from  Dublin 
to  Bray.  In  a  roll  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  is  called 
Bothyr-de-Bree  (road  of  Bray) ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
it  was  by  this  road  theO'Byrnes  andO'Tooles  usually 
came  to  Dublin.*  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Booters- 
town  road  and  this  Bray  road  were  one  and  the  same, 
and  that  both  were  a  continuation  of  the  ancient 
SUghe  Cualann. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CORRUITIOXS. 

Whii.e  the  majority  of  names  have  been  modernized 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  just  laid  down,  great 
numbers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  contracted 
and  corrmpted  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  of  these 
corruptions  took  place  in  the  Irish  language ;  but 
far  the  greatest  number  were  introduced  by  the 
English-speaking  people  in  transferring  the  words 
from  the  Irish  to  the  English  language.  These  cor- 
ruptions are  sometimes  so  extremely  irregular  and 
unexpected,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  them  to 
rule,  or  to  assign  them  to  any  general  or  uniform 
influence  except  mere  ignorance,  or  the  universal 
tendency  to  contraction.  In  most  cases,  however, 
they  are  the  result  of  laws  or  principles,  by  which 
certain  consonants  have  a  tendency  to  be  substituted 
for  others,  or  to  be  placed  before  or  after  them,  some 
of  which  are  merely  provincial,  or  attributable  to 
particular  races  of  people,  while  the  influence  of 
others  may  be  traced  tlu:oughout  the  whole  of  Ire- 

•  For  this  information  about  Booterstown  and  Bothyr-de- 
Bree,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Gilbert. 
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land.  Some  of  thoBO  laws  of  cormption  have  beeii 
notioed  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  and  Dr.  Beeyes ;  and  I 
have  given  expression  to  others :  I  have  here  brought 
them  all,  or  the  most  important  of  them,  under 
one  view,  and  illustrated  each  by  a  number  of 
examples. 

I.  Interchange  ef  \  r,  n,  m. — The  interohange  of 
these  letters  is  oommon  in  most  languages :  it  would 
be  easy,  if  neoessary,  to  give  examples  from  every 
language  of  Europe.  For  instanoe,  the  modem  name 
Bologna  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Bononia ; 
Palermo  of  Panormus;  Amsterdam  of  Amstel-dam 
(the  dam  of  the  river  Amstel) ;  Bousillon  of  Busdno, 
&c.,  &c. 

The  substitution  of  these  letters,  one  for  another, 
is  also  exceedingly  common  in  Irish  names ;  and  since 
this  kind  of  corruption  prevails  in  Irish  as  well  as  in 
English,  the  names  were  altered  in  this  particular 
respect,  quite  as  much  in  one  language  as  in  the  other. 
L  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  letter,  and  the 
instances  are  particularly  numerous  in  which  it  is 
substituted  for  the  letter  r.  The  word  sruthair 
[sruher],  a  stream,  forms  the  whole  or  part  of  many 
names;  andc^nerally — but  not  always— the  r  has 
been  ohimgea  to  /,  as  in  Shrule,  Shruel,  Struell,  Sroo- 
hill,  all  names  of  places  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 
Biorar^  watercress,  is  now  always  called  in  Irish 
biolarf  in  which  form  it  enters  into  several  names,  as, 
for  example,  Aghaviller,  a  parish  in  Kilkenny ;  the 
Four  Masters  call  it  Achadh-biarair  [Ahabirrerl,  the 
field  of  the  watercresses,  but  the  present  spoken  Irish 
name  is  Achadh^bhiolar^  from  which  the  English  form 
is  derived ;  in  Toberburr  near  Finglas,  Dublin,  the 
original  r  is  retained  [Tobar-biorair^  watercress  well). 
Loughbriokland  in  Down  was  andently  ZocA-i^rtcrefiii 
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(Four  Masters),  the  lake  of  Biicrin ;  and  it  received 
its  name  from  an  Ulster  poet  oi\h&  time  of  king 
Conor  Mao  Nessa  (Ist  cent.),  who,  on  account  of  tho 
bitterness  of  his  satires,  was  called  Bricnn  Nemh* 
thenga — ^Bricriu  of  the  poison-tongue  (see  O'Curry, 
Lect.  ni.,  17). 

iV^is  also  sometimes,  though  not  often,  changed 
to  /,  as  in  the  case  of  Castleconnell  near  Limerick, 
which  is  the  castle  of  the  O'Connings,  not  of  tlie 
O'Connells,  as  the  present  form  of  the  name  would 
indicate.  The  O'Connings,  or  as  they  are  now 
called.  Gunnings,  were  diiefis  of  the  territory  of 
.^le«-(?/'me,  extending  from  Knockgrean  to  Limerick ; 
and  this  was  their  principal  castle. 

The  change  of  n  to  r  is  one  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, an  example  of  which  is  the  name  of  Kilmac- 
renan  in  Donegal,  which  is  called  in  Irish  authori- 
ties, CiU-mac-nEnainy  translated  by  Colgan,  tho 
church  of  the  sons  of  Enan,  who  were  contempo- 
raries and  relatives  of  St.  Columba. 

The  Lish  name  of  Limerick  is  Luimneach  [Limi- 
negh :  Book  of  Leinster,  &c.],  which  was  originally 
applied  to  a  portion  of  the  river  Shannon ;  as  the 
following  passage  from  an  ancient  poem  on  the 
death  of  St.  Cmmmin  of  Clonfert,  quoted  by  the 
Four  Masters  at  561,  will  show  : — 

"  Hie  Laimneach  did  not  bear  on  its  bosom,  of  the  race  of 

Monster,  into  Leath  Chuinn, 
A  corpse  in  a  boat  so  precious  as  he  Cummine  son  of  Fiachna  ;*^ 

and  the  modem  name  was  derived  from  this,  by  a 
change  of  n  to  r,  and  by  substituting  ck  for  the 
guttural  in  the  end. 

The  root  of  the  word  is  few,  bare,  of  which  luimne 
is  a  diminutiYe  form  (see  for  the  diminutive  termi- 

5 
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nation  ncy  2nd  Ser.,  o.  II.) ;  and  from  this  again 
was  developed,  by  the  addition  of  the  a^jeotiTe  jpost- 
fix  ach^  the  full  name  Ltiimneachj  which  signines  a 
bare  or  barren  spot  of  land,  and  which  was  applied 
to  the  place  long  before  the  foundation  of  the  oity. 
Several  conjectural  and  legendary  derivations  of  tihe 
name  are  cited  by  Mr.  Maurice. Lenihan  in  the 
"Kilk.  Arch.  Jour.,"  1864-6,  p.  425,  note  1 ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  them  here. 

In  connection  with  the  name  of  limeriok,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  lorn,  bare,  is  a  usual  component  of 
local  names.  There  is  a  place  called  Lumcioon  near 
the  village  of  Cloghan  in  King's  County,  which  the 
Four  Masters  call  Lomchluainy  bare  eloon  or  meadow; 
or  more  tully  Lomchluam-I^FTiiaithiiey  from  the  family 
of  O'Flahily,  or  as  they  now  call  themselves,  Flattery. 
There  are  other  places  of  the  same  name  in  Oailow 
and  Wicklow ;  and  it  takes  the  form  of  Lomoloon 
in  Sligo.  Glonlum  in  Armagh,  and  Gloonloum  in 
Clare,  have  the  same  meaning,  the  root  words  being 
reversed. 

Luimneach  itself  is  a  name  of  frequent  ocourrenoe» 
but  only  in  one  other  place  is  it  anglicised  Limeriok, 
namely,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcavan  in  Wexford.    It 
takes  the  form  of  Limnagh  in  Sligo  ;  of  Lumnagh 
near  Ballyvoumey  in  Cork ;  and  of  Luinmagh  in 
GFalway.    Lomanagh,  the  name  of  some  places  in 
Kerry ;  Lomaunagh  (-baun  and  -roe,  whitish  and 
reddish)  in  Ghdway ;  and  Loumanagh  in  Cork,  aiv 
slightly  different  in  formation ;  but  they  have  al 
the  same  meaning  as  Luimneach.    The  word  is  see 
compounded  in  Cloonlumney  in  Mayo,  and  in  Atl 
lumney  in  Meath,  the  meadow  and  tho  ford,  of  H 
bare  place. 

In  some  of  the  northern  coimties,  the  Irish  spa* 
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bg  people  oannot  without  difficulty  articulate  the 
oommnraoDS  en  and  gn^  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
pronunciation  they  ehange  the  n  to  r.  There  are 
about  forty-five  townlands  commencing  with  the  word 
Croek^  all  in  Ulster,  except  only  a  few  in  Connaught 
and  Leinster ;  and  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 
proaont  peouliarify  might  be  puzued  by  this  prefix, 
or  might  iperhaps  consider  it  an  anglicised  form  of 
eruachj  a  nok  or  piled  up  hill.  But  all  these  Crocks 
axe  really  Knocks^  disguised  by  the  change  of  this  one 
letter.  In  the  Ulster  counties,  the  termination  na- 
grow  or  nagrew  is  often  found  in  townland  names,  as 
in  IHdljmagzow  in  the  parish  of  Muckno,  Monaghan ; 
this  tennination  has  been  similarly  corrupted,  Tully- 
nagrow  being  properly  Tulaigh-na-gcnOj  the  hill  of 
the  nuts. 

The  diange  of  /  to  r  is  not  very  common,  but  it  is 
found  in  some  names.  Dromcolliher  in  Limerick 
is  properly  Drum-eoUchoUle,  the  ridge  or  hill  of  tlie 
hajsel  wood ;  and  Ballysakeeiy,  a  parish  in  Mayo,  is 
called  in  Mac  Firbis*s  **  Hy  Maohrach,"  Baile^asa- 
eaoile  [Ballysakeelyl,  the  town  of  the  narrow  cataract. 
Eillery  harbour  in  Oonnemara  is  called  at  the  present 
day  in  Irish,  Caohhaire  [Keelharr],  from  wmch  the 
present  name  is  formed ;  but  it  should  be  Caokhaik, 
OT,  as  it  is  written  more  fully  by  the  Four  Masters, 
CaohhaUe-ruadh^  i.  e.  the  reddish  narrowHsea-inlet,  a 
most  appropriate  name. 

The  diange  of  m  to  n,  or  rice  rersd^  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence.  In  Bathangan  in  Kildare,  the 
first  n  should  be  n/,  the  correct  name  as  written  by 
the  Four  Masters  bein^  BaHi^iomghain^  Imgan's  rath ; 
and  the  old  rath  is  still  to  be  seen  just  outside  the 
town,  in  a  field  near  the  church.  The  barony  of 
Glenquin  in  limerick  takes  its  name  from  a  townland 

6* 
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(now  divided  into  three),  near  Newcastle ;  the  proper 
anglicised  form  would  be  GUenquim,  for  the  Irish 
name  is  Gleann^a'-chidm,  the  glen  of  the  coom  or 
hollow. 

N  is  changed  to  m  in  liilmainham  (near  Dublin), 
which  should  have  been  called  Kilmainen;  it  is 
written  Kilmanan  by  Boate,  wliich  shows  that  it 
has  been  corrupted  witliin  the  last  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years.  It  took  its  name  from  St.  Maighnenn, 
who  was  bishop  and  abbot  there  early  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  who  is  commemorated  in  the  Calendars 
at  the  1 8th  of  December.  The  termination  of  the  last 
name  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  imitation  of  the 
common  English  topographical  suffix  ham^  home. 
In  Moyacomb,  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Wicklow, 
there  is  a  genuine  change  of  n  to  w?,  the  Irish  name 
being  Magh-da-chon  [Moyacon  :  Four  Masters]  the 

J  lain  of  the  two  hounds.  We  see  the  same  in  Slieve 
Uelim,  the  name  of  a  mountain  range  east  of  Lime- 
rick city,  which  is  Sliahh-EibhUnne  [Slieve-EvlinnaJ 
in  the  Annals,  Ebhliu's  mountain ;  and  it  was  so 
called,  according  to  an  ancient  legend  in  Leber  na 
hUidhre,  from  Ebhliu,  the  step-mother  of  Eochaidh, 
who  gave  name  to  Lough  Nengh,  mentioned  further 
on. 

Several  of  the  letter  changes  now  examined  hav 
been  evidently  caused,  or  at  least  facilitated,  by  tt 
difficulty  of  articulating  the  same  letter  twice  in  ir 
mediate  succession,  and  this  is  a  principle  of  co 
siderable  influence  in  corrupting  language.     It 
easier  to  say  Aghaviller  than  the  right  name  Ag 
virrer,  and  so  on,  in  several  other  cases. 

II.  Change  of  ch,  gh,  dh,  and  th,  to  f. — The  ' 
tural  sound  of  c  aspirated  (ch),  as  heard  in  loch,  ca 
be  pronounced  at  all  by  a  speaker  of  mere  Eng 
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and  as  it  constantly  occurs  in  names,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  the  difiPerent  ways  in  which  English  sub- 
stitutes are  provided.  When  it  comes  in  the  end 
of  words,  it  is  often  passed  over  altogether,  being 
neither  represented  in  writing  nor  in  pronunciation, 
as  in  Bally mena  in  Antrim,  which  is  in  Irish  Baik^ 
meadhonach^  middle  town,  the  same  as  Ballymenagh 
in  other  places.  Sometimes,  both  in  the  middle  and 
end  of  words,  it  is  represented  by  ghy  which  is  often 
sounded  by  the  English-speaking  natives,  like  the 
proper  guttural  eA,  as  in  Lough,  Lughany,  while 
those  who  cannot  sound  the  guttural,  pronounce  it 
as  £  or  A  (Lock,  Luhany) ;  but  if  this  gh  occur  at 
the  end  of  words,  it  is  commonly  not  sounded  at  all, 
as  in  Fermanagh,  Kilnamanagh,  &c.  In  the  middle 
of  words,  its  place  is  often  supplied  by  h  alone,  as  in 
Crohane,  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Tipperary,  and  of 
several  townlands,  which  represents  cruachan^  a  little 
rick  or  hill;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  represented  by  k 
or  cky  as  in  Foorkill  near  Athenry ,  Gal  way,  Fiiarchoill 
oold  wood. 

Sometimes  it  is  changed  to  wh^  of  which  a  good 
example  is  seen  in  Grlenwhirry,  a  parish  in  Antrim, 
taking  its  nlime  from  the  river  which  runs  by  Kells 
into  the  Main.  It  is  called  Grlancurry  in  the  Inqui- 
sitions, and  its  Irish  name  is  Gleann-a-choire^  the  glen 
of  the  river  Curry,  or  Coire,  this  last  name  signify- 
ing a  caldron.  The  caldron  is  a  deep  pool  formed 
under  a  cataract ;  and  a  rocky  hill  near  it  is  called 
Sceir^'-choirCy  the  rock  of  the  caldron,  which,  in  the 
modernized  form  Skerrywhirry,  is  the  name  of  a 
townland. 

But  there  is  a  more  remarkable  change  which  this 
aspirate  undergoes  in  common  with  three  others.  In 
many  names,  the  sounds  of  the  Irish  aspirated  letters 
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chj  gh,  dhj  and  ih,  are  oonverted  into  the  sound  of/; 
and  this  ooours  bo  frequently  as  to  preclude  all  sup- 
position of  mere  acoident.  Ch  is  a  nard  guttural,  as 
neard  in  the  common  word  Itmah  (Joch)  \  gh  or  dh 
(both  which  have  the  same  sound)  is  the  correspond- 
ine  soft  guttural;  ih  is  sounded  exactly  like  !Bng- 

The  sound  of  ch  is  changed  to  that  of  /  in  the 
following  names.  Enocktoj^er  in  Kilkenny  is  in 
Irish  Cfioc-a'-tochair,  the  hill  of  the  togher  or  cause- 
way, and  it  was  so  called  from  an  ancient  togher 
across  a  marsh;  Luffany,  the  name  of  two  townlands 
in  'KilkBnnj,anfhliucfMine  [an  luhany],  the  wet  land; 
Glifden,  the  name  of  a  well-known  yulage  inGalwa^, 
is  a  very  modem  corruption  of  Clochd%  which  is  still 
its  Irish  name,  and  which  means  a  beehive-shaped 
stone  house ;  but  according  to  some,  the  Clochan  was 
here  a  row  of  stepping  stones  across  the  Owenglin 
river;  Lisnaflffy,  the  name  of  two  townlands  in 
Down,  Lios-na-faithche,  the  lie  of  the  /aha  ot  exer- 
cise-green ;  Fidorfe,  near  Eatoath  in  Meath,  JFVe/A- 
dorcMj  dark  wood. 

The  change  of  ^A  or  cfA  to  /  is  not  quite  so  common, 
but  we  find  it  in  Muff,  the  name  of  two  villages,  one 
in  Donegal,  and  the  other  in  Derry,  and  of  eight 
townlands,  all  in  the  northern  half  of  Lreland ;  it  is 
merely  a  form  of  magh^  a  plain;  and  the  Irish  name, 
as  now  pronounced  in  the  localities,  comes  very  near 
the  English  form.  Balief  in  Elilkenny  is  Baiie-Aodha^ 
Hugh's  town.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  the  hard 
labial/,  it  is  turned  into  the  correspondine  soft  labial 
r,  as  in  Lough  Melvin  in  Leitrim ;  which  is  called 
in  the  Annals,  Loch-Meilghe^  from  Meilghe,  king 
of  Ireland  in  a.  m.  4678.    Adrivale  in  the  parish  of 
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Diiahane,  CSork,  Eadar^ghabhal^  a  place  between  (the 
piongB  of)  9t  fork,  i.  e.  a  fork  formed  by  rivers. 

The  change  of  ^A  to  /  is  often  met  with ;  but 
it  is  really  a  change  from  the  sound  of  EngUsh  h 
(which  is  equal  to  fish  th)  to  that  of/.  The  parish 
of  Tiscofi&n  in  Kilkenny  took  its  name  from  an  old 
church  called  Tigh-Scoithin  [Tee-sooheen],  i.  e.  Sooi- 
thin's  house ;  St.  Sooithin  was  a  relative  of  St.  Ailbe 
of  Emly,  and  erected  his  primitive  church  here  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  sixth  century  (see  0'Clery*s 
CaL  Snd  Jan.,  and  Colgan,  A.  SS.,  p.  9) ;  Cloonas- 
ooffligh  in  the  parish  of  Eilmaoshalgan,  SUgOy  Cluain- 
fUhscaihacA,  the  meadow  of  the  flowers.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  same  law,  a  scrufhan^  or  streamlet, 
is  often  called  srnffane;  and  this  is  almost  always  tke 
case  in  some  of  the  western  counties,  as  in  Ballin- 
trofann  in  Sligo,  Baik-afi-tsrothain^  the  town  of  the 
ttreamlet 

The  greater  number  of  the  alterations  noticed 
under  tms  heading  are  attributable  to  the  English 
language ;  but  there  are  several  instances  of  words 
and  names  corrupted  similarly  by  the  speakers  of 
Irish.  For  example,  the  word  chuaidh  (past  tense  of 
the  verb  ieidh^  go),  is  pronounced  foo  in  the  south; 
and  0*Donovan,  in  one  of  his  Derry  letters,  informs 
us,  that  nMgh,  a  plain,  is  there  pronounced  in  Irish 
"something  between  mugh  and  mxiff^^  thereby  facili- 
tating or  suggesting  its  conversion  into  the  present 
name,  Muff. 

Any  one  who  had  studied  the  English  language 
and  its  letter-changes,  might  however,  anticipate  that 
the  Irish  ^tturals  would  sometimes  be  converted 
into  English  /.  Words  transplanted  directly  from 
Irish,  as  might  be  expected,  conform  in  many  in- 
atances  to  the  letter-changing  laws  of  the  English 
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language ;  of  which  names  beginning  with  the  word 
knock  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  In  such  Eng- 
lish words  as  "  knight,"  "  knife,"  "  knee,"  &o.,  the 
k  sound  is  now  entirely  omitted  in  pronunciation ; 
but  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  originals  cnight,  cni/y  cneow, 
both  letters — the  c  bard  and  the  n — were  pro- 
nounced (Max  Miiller,  "Lectures,"  2nd  Series,  p. 
186).  The  Irish  cnoc  is  subjected  to  the  same  law, 
for  while  both  letters  are  heard  in  Irish,  the  angli- 
cised form  knock  is  always  pronounced  nock. 

There  is  a  similar  compliance  with  English  custom 
in  the  change  of  the  Irish  gutturals  to/  The  Eng- 
lish language,  though  it  has  now  no  gutturals,  once 
abounded  in  them,  and  in  a  numerous  class  of  words 
the  guttural  letters  are  still  retained  in  writing,  as  in 
(laughter,  laughter,  night,  straight,  plough,  &c.  While 
in  many  such  words  the  sound  of  the  gutturals  was 
wholly  suppressed,  in  others  it  was  changed  to  the 
sound  oif,  as  in  trough,  draught,  cough,  rough',  &c. 
It  is  curious  that  the  struggle  between  these  two 
sounds  has  not  yet  quite  terminated  ;  it  is  continued 
to  the  present  day  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, where  the  peasantry  still  pronounce  such  words 
with  the  full  strong  guttural. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  when  the  Irish  gutturals 
are  corrupted  iof,  the  change  is  made,  not  by  acci- 
dent or  caprice,  but  in  conformity  with  a  custom  al- 
ready existing  in  the  English  language. 

III.  Interchange  of  d  and  g. — The  letters  d  and  g 
when  aspirated  {dh  and  gh),  are  soimded  exactly 
alike,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  in 
speaking.  This  circumstance  causes  them  to  be,  to 
some  extent,  confounded  one  with  the  other;  in 
modern  Irish,  gh  is  very  generally  substituted  for  the 
older  M.     In  topographical  names,  this  aspirated  g 
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is  often  hardened  or  restored  (after  the  manner  shown 
at  page  43) ;  and  thus  many  names  have  been  cor- 
rupted both  in  writing  and  pronunciation,  by  the 
substitution  of  g  for  dh.  But  as  far  as  I  have  ex- 
aminedy  I  find  only  one  example  of  the  reverse — a 
for  gh. 

There  are  four  townlands  called  Gargrim  in  the 
counties  of  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Leitrim,  and  Ty- 
rone, which  should  have  been  called  Gardrim ;  for 
the  Irish  name  is  Gearrdhrnim^  i.  e.  short  ridge  or 
hill,  and  it  is  correctly  anglicised  in  Gardrum,  the 
name  of  two  townlands  in  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone. 
In  exactly  the  same  way  was  formed  Fargrim,  the 
name  of  two  townlands,  one  in  Fermanagh,  and 
the  other  in  Leitrim ;  it  is  in  Irish,  FardhnUm  or 
Fordhruim  (outer  ridge  or  hill),  in  which  form  it 
appears  in  the  Four  Masters  at  a.  d.  1153  :  in  its 
correct  anglicised  form,  Fardrum,  it  occurs  in  Fer- 
managh and  Westmeath.  Drumgonnelly  in  the 
parish  and  county  of  Louth,  should  have  beeh 
called  Drumdonnelly,  from  the  Irish  Dniim-Dhon" 
ghaiie^  the  ridge  or  hill  of  the  Donnellys ;  Sliguff 
in  Carlow  woiSd  be  more  correctly  anglicised  Sli- 
dufi*,  the  Irish  name  being  Slighe-dhnhh,  black  road ; 
and  the  townland  of  Bossdagamph  in  the  parish 
of  Inishmacsaint,  Fermanagh,  is  Ros-da-dhamh^  the 
promontory  of  the  two  oxen.  It  was  a  mistake  the 
reverse  of  this,  that  gave  their  present  English 
name  *to  the  Ox  Mountains  in  Sligo.  The  Irish 
name,  in  all  our  Annals,  is  SUabh^ghamh  (which 
means  stormy  mountain) ;  but  the  natives  be- 
lieving it  to  be  Sliahh'dhamh,  i.e.  the  mountain 
of  the  oxen,  have  perpetuated  the  present  incorrect 
namp. 

IV. — Interchange  qfh  and  m. — These  leltex^  wc^ 
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often  sabstitated  one  for  the  otlier ;  bnt  ao  fiir  as  I 
have  obsenredy  the  change  of  i  to  m  oooun  oft^ier 
than  the  reverse.  The  tendency  to  ohange  i  to  m 
appears  to  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  gnunmatioal 
law  of  eolipse  (see  p.  22,  %upra) ;  in  other  words,  as  the 
sound  of  m  is,  in  ease  of  eolipse,  correctly  substitated 
for  that  oi  &,  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  same 
chance  where  there  is  no  eclipse  at  all  to  justify  it, 
in  which  case  the  change  is  merely  a  corruption. 

When  the  preposition  a,  signifying  '^  in,"  comes 
before  a  noun  beginning  with  &,  the  b  is  then  regu- 
larly eclipsed  by  m ;  and  this  m  has  in  some  cases 
remained  after  the  preposition  has  been  omitted, 
exactly  as  t  was  retained  in  Turagh  after  the  removal 
of  the  article  (see  Turagh,  p.  29,  supra).  The  name 
of  Managher  in  the  nansh  of  A^hadowey  in  Derry,  is 
a  good  example  of  this :  for  it  is  in  reality  the  same 
as  Banagher  (a  place  of  gables  or  pointed  rodLS :  see 
Banagher,  further  on).  When  the  preposition  a  is 
used,  the  form  of  expression  is  a-^mBeannchair^  which 
is  pronounced  in  speaking,  a^managher;  and  the 
omission  of  the  preposition  left  the  name  as  it  now 
stands  :-*Managher.  This  form  of  nhrase  is  very 
common  in  the  Irish  language  botn  spoken  and 
written :  we  find  it,  for  example,  in  case  of  this  very 
name,  Beannchairy  in  the  Four  Masters  at  a.  d.  1065, 
where  it  is  recorded  that  the  king  of  XJlidia  was 
killed  at  Banffor  (Ro  marbhadh  an  n  a  mBeannchair ; 
the  king  was  kiUecl  at  Bangor). 

It  is  curious  that  Stamboul,  the  modem  name  of 

Constantinople,  exhibits  a  complete  parallel  to  this ; 

for  it  appears  that  this  name  is  a  contraction  of  the 

Qreek  pnrase  " es  tan jpolin,"  i.e.  "in  the  city" 

(Bev.  Isaac  Taylor  s  "  Words  and  Places  "),  a  phrase 

otaraeponding  with  the  Inah  a-^Beannehair^  and 
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the  s  of  the  Greek  prepoBition  has  been  retained,  just 
aa  m  has  been  in  Managher. 

B  is  eclipsed  by  m  in  some  cases  where  it  is  hard 
to  assign  the  eoiipse  to  any  grammatioal  rule ;  as  in 
ease  of  CiU^mBian  [Kilmean]  mentioned  \j  the 
Four  Masters  at  a.  d.  583 :  but  here  perhaps  iian  is 
in  the  genitive  plural  (see  p.  21t  supra).  It  is  eyi- 
dently  something  like  this  that  takes  place  in  the 
popular  pronunciation  of  Idsbellaw,  often  heard  in 
the  county  Fermanagh,  viz.  Idsmellaw ;  which  I  do 
not  believe  to  be  a  corruption,  but  the  correct  pho- 
netic representative  of  Lioi-mbil^atha  (see  Lisbeilaw 
further  on). 

In  Derry  the  word  Ixhtheachj  cow-house,  which 
should  be  anglicised  boyagh^  is  very  commonly  made 
moyagh.  It  was  evidently  under  the  same  iimuence 
that  Emlygrennan,  the  name  of  a  parish  near  Kil- 
mallock  in  limeriok,  was  corrupted  from  the  proper 
Irish  name;  Bile^Ohroidhnin  fBillagrynin],  Qiynan*s 
bile  or  ancient  tree ;  though  nere  the  change  appears 
to  have  been  helped  by  a  desire  to  assimilate  the 
name  to  that  of  Emly,  a  well  known  place  in  Tippe- 
rary,  not  very  far  off. 

The  change  of  m  to  i,  of  which  there  are  some 
undoubted  examples,  is  a  mere  corruption,  not 
admitting  even  partially,  like  the  reverse  chang^e, 
of  any  grammatical  explanation.  Ballymoney,  in 
Antrim,  is  usually  called  Ballyboney  in  early  Anglo- 
Irish  records  (Beeves :  Ecol.  Ant.  p.  80,  note  u), 
but  I  am  convinced  that  Ballymoney  is  the  correct 
form ;  and  the  family  name  O'Amergin  or  Mergin, 
is  now  corruptly  made  Bergin  (0*D^ovan ;  Battle 
of  Hoyr.  p.  290,  note  x).  The  name  of  Bannadv 
near  Ballaghaderreen  in  Ma^^o,  originally  began  witk 
m,  for  the  Four  Ma»ten  write  it  Jdeannoda*   *18cma 
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18  a  place  called  Bunnafedia  in  the  parish  of  Dromard 
in  Sligo,  which  is  anglicised  from  its  present  Irish 
name,  Bun-na-fcdCy  the  mouth  o^hQ/ead  or  stream- 
let fsee  Faddan  further  on).  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  in 
his  Hy  Fiachrach,  writes  the  name  Bun-fed  e ;  but 
in  a  poem  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  written  by  his 
ancestor  more  than  200  years  earlier,  the  place  is 
called  Muine-na-fede  (the  shrubbery  of  the  streamlet) ; 
and  as  this  is  no  doubt  the  original  form;  there  is 
here  a  change  from  m  to  h,  A  change  much  the 
same  as  this  occurs  in  the  name  of  Bunnyconnellan 
in  the  parish  of  Kilgarvan  in  Mayo,  which  was  cor- 
rupted from  the  correct  name  MuiifC'Chonallain  (Con- 
allan's  shrubbery)  as  we  find  it  written  by  Mac  Firbis 
in  Hy  Fiachrach. 

V. — Insertion  ofi  beticcen  s  and  r. — The  combina- 
tion sr  is  one  of  rare  occuiTcnce  in  modern  Euro- 
pean languages;  there  is  not  a  single  word  in 
English,  French,  German,  Greek,  or  Latin,  begin- 
ning with  it,  though  many  of  their  words  are  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  roots  commencing  with  these 
two  letters. 

The  Irish  language  has  retained  this  combination, 
and  in  the  Irish  dictionaries,  a  considerable  number 
of  words  will  be  found  commencing  ^with  sr.  Of 
these,  there  are  only  four  that  enter  often  into  topo- 
graphical names.  These  are  srdid^  a  street,  srath^  a 
holm  or  inch — the  lowland  along  a  river ;  «rJ;/,  lite- 
rally a  nose,  but  in  a  secondary  sense,  applied  to 
points  of  hills,  promontories,  &c. ;  and  sruth^  a 
stream,  with  its  derivatives.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  English  language,  which  within  its 
own  domain  does  not  admit  of  the  union  of  s  and  r, 
would  receive  these  names  in  all  cases  without  altera- 
tion.    Of  the  modern  townland  names  containing 
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the  four  words  just  named,  the  sr  has  been  retained 
in  less  than  half ;  in  about  forty  or  fifty,  it  has  been 
changed  to  s/ir^  a  combination  admitted  in  English  ; 
and  in  all  the  rest  it  has  been  corrupted  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  t. 

There  are  about  170  modem  names  commencing 
with  stry  and  many  more  containing  these  letters  in- 
termediate. In  bJI  these,  with  hai^ly  an  exception, 
the  ^  is  a  late  insertion ;  for  although  we  have  words 
in  Irish  beginning  with  str^  there  are  no  names 
derived  from  them,  except  perhaps  about  half  a  dozen. 
The  insertion  of  a  /  is  one  of  the  expedients  for 
avoiding  the  combination  s/\  which  is  found  in  several 
languages,  and  which  has  been  in  operation  from  the 
earliest  times.  We  find  it,  for  instance,  in  the  0. 11. 
German  stroum  (Eng.  stream),  and  in  the  name  of 
the  well-known  Thracian  river  Strymon,  both  of 
which  are  derived  from  a  Sanscrit  root,  sruy  meaning 
(o/lotc* 

A  few  names  will  illustrate  these  remarks.  In 
Snigreana  near  Caherciveen,  Kerry  {Snith-gvcmiachy 
gravelly  stream),  and  in  Sranauny  in  parish  of 
l)onagh,  Monaghan  {Srafh-an-canaigh  [Srahananny], 
the  strath  or  holm  of  the  marsh),  the  initial  nr  has 
been  retained.  It  has  been  changed  to  shr  in  Shrough, 
near  Tipperary,  from  sriithy  a  stream ;  and  also  in 
Shronedarragh,  near  Killamey,  the  nose  or  point  of 
the  oak. 

In  the  foUowingnames,  a  t  has  been  inserted :  — 
Strancally,  above  xoughal,  the  well-known  seat  of 
the  Desmonds ;  whose  castle,  now  in  ruins,  was  built 
on  a  point  of  rock  jutting  into  the  Blackwatqr,  called 
Sroncaillighe^  the  hag's  nose  or  promontory.     Ard- 

•  See  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes'  "  Irish  Glosses ;"  and  Dr.  W.  K. 
SnlUvan'a  Translation  of  EbcVs  "Celtic  Studies." 
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straw  in  Tyrone,  which  the  annalists  write  Ard^rdtha 
[Ard-sraha],  the  height  of  (or  near)  the  liver  hohn; 
Stradone  in  Cavan,  and  Stiadowan  in  Tyrone,  deep 
srath  or  holm. 

This  oomiption — the  insertion  of  ^— is  found  more 
or  less  all  oyer  Ireland,  but  it  prevails  more  in  the 
northern  counties  than  anywhere  else.  In  Ulster, 
tike  ocnnbination  sr  is  scarcely  admitted  at  all ;  for 
out  of  about  170  townland  names  in  all  Ireland, 
beginning  with  these  two  letters,  there  are  only 
twelve  in  this  province,  and  these  are  wholly  con- 
fined to  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Monaghan. 

VI.  Addition  o/d  after  n,  1,  and  r;  and  ofh  after 
m. — ^The  most  extensive  agency  in  corrupting  lan- 
ffuage  is  contraction,  i.  e.  the  omission  of  letters ; 
first,  in  pronunciation,  and  afterwards  in  writing. 
This  is  what  Max  Miiller  calls  phonetic  decay,  and 
he  shows  that  it  results  from  a  deficiency  of  mus- 
cular energy  in  pronimciation,  in  other  words,  from 
laziness.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  this 
principle  seems  to  be  reversed,  that  is,  in  which 
words  are  corrupted  by  the  addition  of  anomalous 
letters.  In  English,  for  instance,  a  rf  is  often  added 
after  ft,  and  in  meek,  after  both  n  and /;  asinEng. 
thunder  from  Ang.  Sax.  thunor;  cinder  from  Lat. 
(cinis)  cinerisj  &c. ;  and  in  Gr.  anir^  gen.  androB^  &c. 
This  tendency  in  English  is  also  noticed  by  Lhuyd 
in  his  '^  Archeeolo^a  "^  (p.  9).  ^  Another  corruption 
similar  to  this,  which  is  found  in  several  languages, 
is  the  addition  of  b  after  m ;  as  in  Eng.  elum^r  m>m 
Ang.  Sax.  slumefnan;  Fr.nombre  from  numertts;  Lat. 
conumrOf  from  com  {con\  and  ttro ;  Grr.  gambras 
for  gamroe^  &c.  Max  Miiller  shows,  however,  that 
the  insertion  of  these  letters  is  due  to  the  same 
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lazineflB  in  pronnnoiation  that  causes  omisBion  in 
other  cases.* 

These  corraptions  are  veiy  frequent  in  Irish  names, 
vis. : — the  letter  d  is  often  placed  after  n  and  /,  and 
sometimes  after  r;  and  the  letter  b  aflier  m.  In  the 
following  names  the  n^  is  a  mere  exdescenee,  and  has 
been  ad&d  in  recent  times:  Terryland  near  Ghdwaj, 
whidi  the  Four  Masters  write  Tir^oilAn^  the  district 
of  the  island ;  Killashandra  in  Oavan .  is  in  IxvAi 
CiJM»$ean''raihaj  the  church  of  the  old  rath,  and  it 
was  so  called  because  the  original  church  was  built 
within  the  indoeure  of  an  ancient  rath  which  still 
exists;  Bathfiyland  in  Down  is  bom  Raih^Fraei^ 
leamif  Freelan's  rath ;  Tullyland  in  parish  of  Balli* 
nadee,  Cork,  Tulaigh-EUeain^  Hdena  s  hill. 

D  is  added  after  /  in  the  word  "  field,"  when  this 
word  is  an  anglicised  form  of  cofV/,  a  wood,  as  in 
Longfleld,  Oranfield,  &c.,  which  names  have  been 
examined  at  page  40.  The  same  corruption  is  found 
in  the  ancient  Welsh  personal  name,  Gildas,  and  in 
the  Irish  name  Mac  Donald,  which  are  mcnre  correotl  j 
written  Gillas  and  Macdonnell. 

Lastly,  d  is  placed  after  r  in  lifford,  which  is  in 
Irish  Leiihbhearr  (Four  Mast.) ;  this  is  a  compara- 
tivel  J  modem  corruption ;  for  Spencer,  in  his  *'  view 
of  the  State  of  Ireland,''  calls  it  Gastie-liffer.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  this  adventitious  d  is  placed  aflier 
It  much  oftener  than  after  the  other  two  letters, 
/andr. 

The  addition  of  i  to  m  occurs  onl j  seldom ;  we 
find  it  in  Cumber  or  Comber,  which  is  the  name  of  a 
town  in  county  Down,  and  of  several  townlands  in 
diffeorent  counties,  both  singly  and  in  composition. 

*  See  Max  MiOIer's  "^  LMitnes,'*  2iid  Series,  p!  178. 
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It  18  the  Irish  comar,  the  confluence  of  two  waters, 
?.nd  it  is  correctly  anglicised  Cummer  and  Comer  in 
many  other  places. 

All  these  changes  were  made  in  English,  but  in 
the  Irish  language  there  was  once  a  strong  tendency 
in  the  same  direction.  In  what  is  called  middle  Irish 
(from  the  10th  to  the  15th  century),  and  often  also 
in  old  Irish,  the  custom  was  very  general  of  using  ud 
for  nn.  For  instance,  the  word  conn  (a  head)  is  cited  in 
this  form  by  Zeuss  from  MSS.  of  the  eighth  century; 
but  in  middle  Irish  MSS.  it  is  usually  written  cend. 
In  all  sueli  words,  however,  the  proper  termination  is 
restored  in  modem  Irish ;  and  so  strong  was  this 
countercurrent,  that  the  d  was  swept  away  not  only 
from  words  into  which  rt  was  incorrectly  introduced, 
but  also  from  those  to  which  it  properly  and  radi- 
cally belonged.  For  example,  the  middle  Irish 
word  Aiffrend  (the  Mass)  is  spelled  correctly  with 
a  dy  for  it  is  derived  from  Lat.  offerenda ;  but  in 
modern  Irish  it  is  always  spelled  and  pronounced 
Aijftionn. 

Some  of  the  words  and  names  cited  under  this  sec- 
tion afford  a  curious  example  of  the  fickleness  of  pho- 
netic change,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  regularity 
of  its  action.  We  find  words  spelled  in  old  Irish  with 
nn  ;  in  middle  Irish,  a  rf  is  introduced,  and  the  nn 
becomes  nd ;  in  modern  Irish  the  d  is  rejected,  and 
there  is  a  return  to  the  old  Irish  nn ;  and  in  modem 
anglicised  names,  therfis  reinstated,  and  «cf  seems  to 
remain  in  final  possession  of  the  field. 

There  is  a  corruption  peculiar  to  the  northern  and 
north-western  counties,  which  is  very  similar  to  the 
one  now  under  consideration,  namely,  the  sound  of 
aspirated  m  (mh  =  Eng.  v)  is  often  represented  in  the 
present  names  by  ni2>h.    This  mode  of  spelling  is 
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probably  an  attempt  to  represent  the  half  nasal,  half 
labial- aspirate  sound  of  mA,  which  an  ear  unaccus- 
tomed to  Irish  finds  it  very  difficult  to  catch.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  custom,  dam/i^  an  ox,  is  converted 
into  damphf  as  in  Derrjdamph  in  the  parish  of 
Knookbride,  Cavan,  Loire-damh^  the  oak  grove  of  the 
oxen ;  creamh,  wild  garlic,  is  made  cramph,  as  in 
Annaoramph  in  the  parish  of  Grange,  Armagh, 
Eanach»creamhay  wild  garlic  marsh.* 

Vn.  The  kiter  s  prejfixed  to  teach  and  leacht. — ^The 
Irish  word  teach  or  tigh^  a  house  or  church,  as  I  shall 
show  elsewhere,  enters  extensively  into  topographical 
names  all  over  Ireland,  in  the  anglicised  forms  of  /a, 
tagh^  tee^  ti,  ty^  &c.  In  some  of  the  eastern  counties 
this  word  is  liable  to  a  singular  corruption,  viz.,  the 
Irish  ta  or  ti  is  converted  into  Bta  or  Bti^  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  names,  of  which  the  following 
are  examples.  Stillorgan  is  in  Irish  Tigh-Lorcain 
[Teelorkan],  Lorcan's  church ;  and  it  may  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a  church  founded  by  St.  Lorcan 
or  Laurence  O'Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  at  the 
time  of  the  English  invasion ;  Stabannon  in  Louth, 
ought  to  be  Tabannon,  Bannon  s  house  ;  Stackallan 
in  Meath,  is  written  Teach-collain^  by  the  Four 
Masters,  Le.  Oollan*s  house.  So  also  Stirue  in  Louth, 
red  house;  Stapolin  near  Baldoyle,  Dublin,  the  house 
of  Paulin,  or  little  Paul ;  and  Stalleen  near  Donore 
above  Drogheda,  is  called  in  the  Charter  of  Mellifont, 
granted  by  king  John  in  1185-6,  Teachlenni^  i.  e. 
Leoine's  house. 

This  corruption  is  almost  confined  to  the  counties 

•  For  full  information  on  the  subject  of  letter  changes  in 
various  languages,  see  Max  Miiller  s  most  interesting  lecture  on 
*^  Phonetic  Change**  (Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language; 
Second  Series) . 
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of  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Louth ;  I  oan  find  only  verv 
few  examples  outside  these  counties,  amonff  whion 
are,  the  parish  of  Staeumny  in  Kildare,  Stakally  in 
the  parish  of  Powerstown,  Kilkenny,  and  Tyrella  in 
Down,  which  is  called  in  the  well-known  Taxation 
(1306),  published  by  Dr.  Eiseves,  Staghreel.  But  its 
Irish  name  is  Tech-Riaghla  fTahreela :  O'C.  Cal.], 
the  house  of  St.  Biajfi^hal  or  JSrCgulus,  who  is  com-^ 
memorated  on  17th  Sept.  There  are  altogether  in 
Dublin,  Meath,  and  Louth,  about  twenty-three  names 
which  commenced  originally  with  Ta  or  TV,  in  about 
two-thirds  of  which  it  has  become  Sta  or  8t%. 

The  Irish  word  leaehfy  a  sepulchral  monument,  is 
also,  in  some  of  the  Ulster  counties,  corrupted  by 
prefixing  an  8 ;  for  example,  Slaghtneill  and  Slaght* 
manus,  both  in  Londonderry,  ought  to  be  Lac^htneill 
and  Laghtmanus,  signifying  respectively  Niall's  and 
Manus's  monument ;  and  we  also  find  Slaghtfireeden, 
Slaghtybogy,  and  a  few  others. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  all  the  corruptions  hi- 
therto noticed  were  found  capable  of  explanation,  on 
some  previously  established  principle  of  language  : 
the  reason  of  the  alteration  now  imder  consideration, 
however,  is  not  so  evident.  In  case  of  the  conver- 
sion of  ta  and  ti  into  sta  and  «<e,  I  would  suggest  the 
following  as  the  probable  explanation.  The  fact  that 
this  pecmiarity  is  almost  confined  to  Dublin,  Meath, 
and  liouth,  renders  it  likely  that  it  is  a  Danish  cor* 
ruption.  In  all  the  northern  languages  there  are 
whole  classes  of  words  commencing  with  et^  which 
mean  habitation,  place,  &c.  For  example,  Aug. 
Sax.  Uowj  a  dwelling-place,  a  habitation ;  etede^  a 
place,  a  station ;  Dani^,  eted^  locus,  sedes ;  atad^  urbs, 
oppidum ;  etede^  static ;  Icelandic,  atadr^  static,  urbs, 
oppidum ;  atofa^  curta  domus ;  eto^  static.     And  I 
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may  add,  that  in  Iceland,  Norway,  and  other  nor- 
thern oonntrieSy  several  of  these  words  are  exten« 
sively  used  in  the  formation  of  names  of  places ;  of 
whien  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  only  looking 
over  a  map  of  one  of  these  countries. 

It  appears  to  me,  then  sufficiently  natural,  that 
the  nortnem  settlers  should  convert  the  Irish  ta  and 
ii  into  their  own  significant  sta  and  sti.  The  change 
was  sufficiently  marked  in  character  to  assimilate  to 
some  extent  the  names  to  their  own  familiar  local 
nomenclature,  while  the  alteration  of  form  was  so 
dight,  that  the  words  still  remained  quite  intelligible 
to  the  Irish  population.  It  would  appear  more  na- 
tural to  a  Dane  to  say  Stabannon  (meaning  Bannon's 
house)  than  Tabannon ;  and  an  Irishman  would  un- 
derstmd  quite  well  what  he  meant. 

This  opinion  is  further  supported  by  these  two 
well-known  facts :  first,  many  places  on  the  eastern 
ooast  have  Danish  names,  as  Waterford,  Leixlip, 
Howth,  Ireland's  Eye,  &c. ;  and  secondly,  the  Danes 
frequently  changed  the  Irish  f/}i>,  an  island,  into 
their  own  equivalent  word,  ei/,  as  in  the  last  men- 
tioned name.  If  it  be  objected  that  Tabannon  could 
not  be  converted  on  this  principle  into  Stabannon, 
because  the  northern  method  of  forming  such  names 
is  to  place  the  limiting  term  first,  not  last,  as  in  Irish 
(for  instance,  the  Irisn  order  is  Sea-bannon,  but  the 
northern  Bantion-ata) ;  it  may  be  answered  that  in 
anglicUmg  Irish  names,  it  is  very  usual  to  convert 
each  part  of  a  compound  wholly  or  partly  into  an 
English  word,  leaving  the  whole  at  the  same  time  in 
the  original  Irish  order ;  as,  for  instance,  Batterjohn, 
Castiedonovan,  Downpatrick,  Port  Stewart,  &c.,  in 
which  the  proper  English  order  would  be  John's 
batter,  Donovan's  Castle,  &o. 

6* 
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It  is  only  fair  to  state,  however,  that  Worsae  does 
not  notice  this  corruption,  though  in  his  '^  Account 
of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,"  he  has  collected  every  vestige  he  could 
find  of  the  Danish  rule  in  these  countries. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  disturbing  causes, 
and  the  great  number  of  individual  names  affected 
by  each,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  are 
corrupted,  the  great  majority  being,  as  already  stated, 
anglicised  correctly,  or  nearly  so.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  there  are  more  than  60,000  townlands 
in  Ireland,  and  when  to  the  names  of  these  are  added 
the  countless  names  of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains, 
&c.,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  a  small  fraction  of  all 
will  form  a  number  large  enough  to  give  sufficient 
play  to  all  the  corrupting  influences  enumerated  in 
this  chapter. 

I  have  now  examined,  in  this  and  the  preceding 
chapter,  seventeen  different  sources  of  change  in  Irish 
names,  and  I  have  selected  these,  because  they  are 
the  most  striking  and  important,  as  well  as  the  most 
extensive  in  their  influence.  There  are  other  letter 
changes  of  a  less  violent  character,  such  as  those 
caused  by  metathesis,  &c.,  which  I  have  not  thought 
sufficiently  important  to  notice.  The  interchange  of 
hard  and  soft  mutes  (or  ienues  and  media)  is  ex- 
tremely common  ;:  but  this,  too,  as  not  causing  con- 
siderable obscuration  of  the  names,  I  shall  dismiss 
with  a  single  remark.  In  the  formation  of  an- 
glicised names  from  Irish,  the  change  from  hard 
to  soft  is  comparatively  rare,  while  the  reverse  occurs 
very  frequently.  Dulane  near  Kells  is  an  example 
of  the  former,  its  ancient  name,  as  spelled  by  the 
Four  Masters,  being  Tuilen  or  7Vi/an,  i.  e.  the  little 
tnlach  or  hill ;  as  examples  of  the  latter,  it  will  be 
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sufficient  to  mention  the  frequent  change  oiduhh 
(black)  to  rfw/f,  garbh  (rough),  to  gariffy  carraig  (a 
rock]  to  carrick,  &c.,  in  the  two  former  of  \rtiich  tlie 
Bound  of  t7  is  converted  to  tbat  of/,  and  in  the  last 
the  sound  o{g  {ingot)  is  changed  to  that  otk.  There 
are  also  corruptions  of  an  exceptional  and  un- 
expected character,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
reduce  to  any  principle ;  but  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
them,  as  the  object  of  these  chapters  is  not  so  much 
the  examination  of  individual  names  as  the  develop- 
ment of  general  laws. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FALSE   ETYMOLOGIES. 

In  no  department  of  Irish  antiquities  have  writers 
indulged  to  such  an  extent  in  vague  and  useless  con- 
jecture as  in  the  interpretation  of  local  names.  Our 
county  histories,  topographical  dictionaries,  tourist's 
handbooks,  &c.,  abound  in  local  etymologies ;  but  if 
we  leave  out  of  the  question  a  few  topographical 
works  lately  published,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
these  interpretations  are  generally  speaking  false, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  inexpressibly  silly. 
Instead  of  seeking  out  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
names,  in  autlientic  Irish  documents,  which  in  many 
cases  a  small  amount  of  inquiry  would  enable 
them  to  do,  or  ascertaining  the  pronunciation  from 
natives,  writers  of  this  class,  ignoring  both  autho- 
rity and  analoey,  either  take  the  names  as  they 
stand  in  Slnglisn,  or  invent  original  forms  that  thft^ 
never  had^  and  interpret  them,  each  aoooidiii^ViC^^^^ 
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own  fancy,  or  to  lend  plausibility  to  some  favourite 
theory. 

Ther6  are  laws  and  method  in  etymology,  as  well 
as  in  other  soienoes,  and  T  have  set  forth  in  the 
three  preceding  chapters,  the  principles  by  which 
an  inquirer  must  be  guided  in  the  present  branch 
of  the  subject.  But  wnen  we  see  men  pronouncing 
confidently  on  questions  of  Irish  etymology,  who 
not  only  have  no  knowledge  of  these  principles, 
but  who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Irish 
language  itself,  we  cannot  wonder  that  their  con- 
jectures regarding  the  signification  of  Irish  names 
are  usually  nothmg  better  than  idle  and  worthless 
guesses. 

The  first  who  lo  any  extent  made  use  of  the  ety- 
mology of  Irish  names,  as  an  instrument  of  historical 
investigation,  wasVallancey.  He  built  whole  theo- 
ries regarding  the  social  condition  and  religious  belief 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  chieny  on  false 
etymologies  ;  but  his  system  has  been  long  exploded, 
and  no  one  would  now  think  of  either  quoting  or  re- 
futing his  fanciful  conjectures.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  host  of  followers,  who  in  their  literary  specula- 
tions seem  to  have  lost  every  vestige  of  judgment  and 
common  sense ;  and  the  race,  though  fast  dying  out 
under  the  broad  sunlight  of  modern  scholarship,  is 
not  yet  quite  extinct.  I  shall  not  notice  their  ety- 
mological fancies  through  this  book,  for  indeed  they 
are  generally  quite  beneath  noticcy  but  I  shall  bring 
together  in  the  present  chapter  a  few  characteristic 
examples. 

In Terguson's  "River  Names  of  Europe,"  there 
are  near  fifty  Irish  names,  whose  meanings  are  dis- 
cussed. Of  these,  a  few  are  undoubtedly  correct ; 
there  are  about  twenty  on  which  I  am  not  able  to 
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offer  an  opinion,  as  I  know  nothing  certain  of 
their  etymology,  and  the  author's  conjectures  are 
far  more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  right,  for  they 
are  founded  on  the  modem  forms  of  the  names.  A 
full  half  are  certainly  wrone,  and  of  these  oile  ex- 
ample will  be  sufficient.  The  name  Nenagh  (river) 
is  derived  from  Sansc.  «*,  to  move,  Gael,  nighy  to 
wash  ;  but  a  little  inquiry  will  enable  any  one  to 
see  that  Nenagh  is  not  the  name  of  the  river  at  all, 
but  of  the  town ;  and  that  even  if  it  were,  it  could  not 
be  derived  from  any  root  beginning  with  w,  since  the 
original  name  is  Aenachj  the  initial  n  being  merely 
the  Irish  article.  The  real  name  of  the  river,  which 
is  now  almost  forgotten,  is  Owen  O'Coffey,  the  river 
of  the  O'Coffeys,  the  family  who  anciently  inhabited 
the  district. 

In  Gibson's  Etymological  Geography,  a  conside- 
rable number  of  Irish  names  are  explained  ;  but  the 
author  was  very  careful  to  instance  those  only  whose 
meanings  are  obvious,  and  consequently  he  is  gene- 
rally right.  Yet  he  calls  Inishbofin  off  the  coast  of 
Mayo,  Inishbosiney  and  interprets  it  Bonnes  island ! 
and  he  confounds  Inishoourcy  in  Down  with  Ennis- 
oorthy  in  Wexford,  besides  giving  an  erroneous  ety- 
mology for  both. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  who  also  deals  frequently 
with  Irish  names,  in  a  work  of  great  ability,  **  Words 
and  Places,"  is  more  cautious  than  either.  But 
even  he  sometimes  falls  into  the  same  error  ;  for  in- 
stance, he  takes  Armagh  as  it  stands,  and  derives  it 
from  the  preposition  ar  (on),  and  magh  (a  plain), 
though  among  the  whole  range  of  Irish  names  tliere 
is  scarcely  one  whose  original  form  {Ard-Macha)  is 
better  known. 

There  is  a  parish  near  Downpattiok,  t^xi^Vun^ 


I 
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name  from  an  old  church,  now  called  Inch,  i.  e.  the 
island,  hecause  it  was  built  on  a  small  island  or  pen- 
insula, on  the  west  side  of  Strangford  Lough.  The 
full  name  is  Inishoouroy ;  and  as  it  is  a  historical  fact 
that  an  abbey  was  founded  there  by  John  de  Courcy 
about  the  year  1180,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Harris  (in  his  History  of  Down),  and  Archdall,  fell 
into  the  error  of  believing  that  the  name  was  derived 
from  him.  But  an  earlier  monastery  existed  there, 
called  Inis'Cumhscraigh  [Inishcooscry],  Cooscragh's 
island,  long  before  John  de  Courcy  was  bom  ;  and 
this  name  was  gradually  corrupted  to  Inishcourcy, 
both  on  account  of  the  curious  similarity  of  sound, 
and  of  that  chiefs  connection  with  the  place. 

All  this  will  be  rendered  evident  by  reference  to 
the  Annals.  We  find  it  recorded  in  the  Four  Mas- 
ters that  in  1001  "  Sitric  son  of  AmlaflF  set  out  on  a 
predatory  excursion  into  XJlidia  in  his  ships ;  and 

51undered  Kilclief  and  InU'Cumhscraigh ;"  and 
?ighemacb,  who  died  in  1088,  records  the  same 
event.  Moreover,  Hugh  Maglanha,  abbot  of /ww^- 
cumhscraighy  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  Cliar- 
ter  of  Newry,  a  document  of  about  the  year  1160. 

Dr.  Eeeves  has  conjectured,  what  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  person  who  gave  name  to  this  place 
was  Cumhscrach,  one  of  the  sons  of  Conor  MacNessa, 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Ulster  in  the 
first  century. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  philosopher  that  words  go- 
vern men,  and  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  this 
in  the  name  of  tlie  Black  Valley,  near  Killamey. 
Many  of  our  guide  books,  and  tourists  without 
number,  describe  it  as  something  wonderful  in  its 
excessive  blackness ;  and  among  them  is  one  well- 
known  writer,  who,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  his  de- 
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soription,  either  never  saw  it  at  all,  or  wrote  from 
memory. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  direction  of  this  valley 
with  regard  to  the  sun,  at  the  time  of  day  when  visi- 
tors generally  see  it,  has  some  influence  in  render- 
ing tne  view  of  it  indistinct ;  but  it  certainly  is  not 
blacker  than  many  other  valleys  among  the  Killar- 
ney  mountains ;  and  the  imagination  of  tourists  is 
led  captive,  and  they  are  betrayed  into  these  de- 
scriptions of  its  gloominess,  because  it  has  been  called 
the  Black  Valley,  which  is  not  its  name  at  all. 

The  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  original  is 
spelled  b7  different  writers — Coomdhuv,  Coomadhuv, 
doomydhuv,  Cummeendhuv,  &c. — ^mi^ht  lead  any- 
one to  suspect  that  there  was  something  wrong  in 
the  translation;  whereas,  if  it  were  intended  for 
black  valley,  it  would  be  Cooindhuv,  and  nothing 
else.  To  an  Irish  scholar,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
natives  makes  the  matter  perfectly  clear ;  and  I  al- 
most regret  being  obliged  to  give  it  a  much  less 
poetical  interpretation.  They  invariably  call  it 
Coom-ee-mv*  (this  perfectly  represents  the  pronun- 
ciation, except  only  the  w,  where  the^  is  a  soft  gut- 
tural that  does  not  exist  in  English),  which  will  be 
recognised  as  Ciim-ui-Dhuibhy  O'Duff^s  valley.  Who 
this  O'Duff  was,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Clonmacnoise  is  usually  written  in  the  later  Annals 
Cluaiti'mic'NoiSf  which  has  been  translated,  and  is 
very  generally  believed  to  mean,  "  the  retreat  of  the 
sons  of  the  noble,"  a  name  which  it  was  thought  to 

*  The  popular  pronanciation  is  also  presenred  in  a  sli^btlv 
different  form  hy  tne  writer  of  a  poem  in  the  **  Kerry  Magazine,  * 
▼ol.  L  p.  24 :— 

**  And  there  the  rocks  that  lordly  towered  fiWi^\ 
And  then  the  shady  vale  of  CoomcwovQ?^ 
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have  received,  either  because  the  place  was  much 
frequented  by  the  nobility  as  a  retirement  in  their 
old  age,  or  because  it  was  the  burial-place  of  so 
many  kinffs  and  chiefs.  But  this  guess  could  never 
be  made  by  any  one  having  the  least  knowledge  of 
Irish,  for  in  the  original  name  the  last  two  syllables 
ore  in  the  genitive  singular,  not  in  the  genitive  plu- 
ral. Nos  (gen.  uois),  indeed,  means  noble,  but  here 
it  is  the  name  of  a  person,  who  is  historically  known, 
and  Cluain-miC'Noia  means  the  meadow  of  the  son 
of  Nos. 

Though  the  Irish  name  given  above  is  generally 
used  by  the  Four  Masters,  yet  at  1461  they  call  the 
place  Cltmin'muC'NoiS'mic'Fiadaigh^  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  this  Nos's  father  was  Fiadhach  [Feeagh], 
who  was  a  chief  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Dealbh- 
na-Eaihra  (now  the  barony  of  Garrycastle  in  King's 
County),  in  whose  territory  Clonmacnoise  was  situ- 
ated. Cluain-muC'Noia  would  signify  the  meadow  of 
Nos's  piffs ;  but  though  this  form  is  used  by  Colgan 
in  the  Tripartite  Life,  the  correct  original  appears 
to  be  Cluain-maccu'Nois^  for  it  is  so  written  in  the 
older  Annals,  and  in  the  Carlsruhe  Manuscript  of 
Zieuss,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  and  no  doubt  the 
most  trustworthy  authority  of  all :  this  lost  signifies 
the  meadow  of  the  sons  of  Nos. 

Askeaton  in  Limerick  is  transformed  to  Eas-cead- 
iinney  in  a  well-known  modem  topographical  work 
on  Ireland :  the  writer  explains  it  "  the  cataract  of 
the  hundred  fires,"  and  adds,  "  the  fires  were  prob- 
ably some  way  connected  with  the  ritual  of  the 
Druids,  the  ancient  Irish  Guebres."  The  name, 
however,  as  we  find  it  in  many  Irish  authorities,  is 
Eaa-GepMinef  which  simply  means  the  cataract  of 
Gephtine,  some  old  pagan  chief.    The  cataract  is 
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where  the  Deel  foils  over  a  ledgo  of  rocks  near  the 
town. 

I  may  remark  here  that  great  numbers  of  these 
fanciful  derivations  were  invented  to  prove  that  tlie 
ancient  Irish  worshipped  fire.  In  order  to  show  that 
the  round  tower  of  !Balla,  in  Mayo,  was  a  fire  temple, 
Vallancey  changes  the  name  to  Beilagh^  which  ho 
interprets  "  the  fire  of  fires."  But  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Mochua,  the  founder,  published  by  Colgan  (at  tlie 
30th  of  March),  we  are  told  tliat  before  the  saint 
founded  his  monastery  there,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century,  the  place  was  called  Rosdmr^ 
hhreachj  i.e.  oak-grove;  that  he  enclosed  the  wells 
of  his  religious  establishment  with  a  "  balla"  or  wall 
(a  practice  common  among  the  early  Irisli  saints) ; 
and  that  "  hence  the  town  received  tlie  new  name 
Balla,  and  Mochua  himself  became  known  by  the 
cognomen  Ballensis." 

Aghagower,  in  the  same  county,  Vallancey  also 
explains  "  fire  of  fires,"  and  with  the  same  object,  as 
a  round  tower  exists  there.  He  was  not  aware  that 
the  original  name  was  Achculh-fohhairy  for  so  it  is 
called  in  the  Four  Masters  and  in  the  most  ancient 
Lives  of  St.  Patrick :  it  signifies  "  the  field  of  the 
spring,"  and  the  place  took  its  name  from  a  cele- 
brated well,  which  is  now  called  St.  Patrick's  Well. 
Its  name  must  have  been  corrupted  at  an  early  date, 
for  Duald  M'Firbis  calls  it  Achadh-gabhair  ("  Hy 
Fiaohrach,"  p.  151) ;  but  even  this  does  not  signify 
'*  fire  of  fires,"  but  a  very  diflTerent  thing — "  the 
field  of  the  goat" 

Smith,  in  his  History  of  Cork,  states  that  the 
barony  of  Eanalmeaky  means  '*  the  head  of  the  noble 
rooty"  fix)m  cean^  head,  nealj  noble,  and  meacau^  ^ 
root   The  true  form  ot  the  name,  ho\VQV«t)  S&  CvneV 
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mBece  (O'Heerin),  which  was  originally  the  name, 
not  of  the  territory,  but  of  the  tribe  that  inhabited  it, 
and  which  means  ^*  the  descendants  [cinet)  of  Bece," 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Mahonys,  and  flour- 
ished in  the  seventh  century. 

In  Seward's  Topographical  Dictionary  it  is  stated 
that  Bdtinglass  (in  Wicklow)  '*  is  derived  from  Beat- 
tinne-glas,  or  the  fire  of  Bears  mysteriesj  the  fires 
being  lighted  there  by  the  Druids  in  honour  of  the 
sun  ;"  and  the  writer  of  a  Guide  to  Wicklow  (Curry, 
Dublin,  1 834)  says  that  it  is  "  Bal'teach-na-glass,  or 
the  town  of  the  grey  houses  ;"  and  he  adds,  "  certainly 
the  appearance  of  them  bears  us  out  in  this."  This 
is  all  pure  invention,  for  neither  of  the  original  forms 
here  given  is  the  correct  one,  and  even  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  bear  the  meaning  assigned,  nor  indeed  any 
meaning  at  all.  In  ancient  documents  the  name  is 
always  given  Bealach-Chonglais  [Ballaconglas :  Dinn- 
senchusj,  the  pass  or  road  of  Cuglas,  a  personage 
connected  with  the  locality,  about  whom  there  is  a 
curious  and  very  ancient  legend :  in  Grace's  Annals 
it  is  anglicised  Balkynglas,  which  is  nearer  the 
original  than  the  modem  corrupt  name.  There  was 
another  Bealach-ChongUm  near  Cork  city,  but  the 
name  is  now  lost,  and  the  exact  situation  of  the 
place  is  not  known. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   ANTIQUITY   OF   IRISH   LOCAL  NAMES. 

In  an  essay  on  Irish  local  names  it  may  be  expected 
that  I  should  give  some  information  regarding  their 
antiquity.    In  various  individual  cases  through  this 
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book  I  have  indicated  the  date,  certain  or  probable, 
at  which  the  name  was  imposed ;  or  the  earliest 
period  when  it  was  known  to  have  been  in  nse ;  but 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  here  some  general  con- 
clusions, to  which  the  evidence  at  our  command  en- 
ables us  to  arrive. 

When  we  wish  to  investigate  the  composition  and 
meaning  of  a  name,  we  are  not  warranted  in  going 
back  farther  than  the  oldest  actually  existing  manu- 
scripts in  which  it  is  found  written,  and  upon  the 
form  given  in  these  we  must  found  our  conclusions. 
But  when  our  object  is  to  determine  the  antiquity  of 
the  name,  or,  in  other  words,  the  period  when  it  was 
first  imposed,  we  have  usually  a  wider  scope  and  fuller 
evidence  to  guide  us. 

For,  first,  if  the  oldest  existing  manuscript  in 
which  the  name  occurs  is  known  as  a  fact  to  have 
been  copied  from  another  still  older,  not  now  in 
existence,  this  throws  back  the  age  of  the  name  to 
at  least  the  date  of  the  transcription  of  the  latter. 
But,  secondly,  the  period  when  a  name  happens  to 
be  first  committed  to  writing  is  no  measure  of  its 
real  antiquity  ;  for  it  may  have  been  in  use  hundreds 
of  years  before  being  embalmed  in  the  pages  of  any 
written  document.  While  we  are  able  to  assert  with 
certainty  that  the  name  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time 
of  the  writer  who  first  mentioned  it,  the  validity  of 
any  further  deductions  regarding  its  absolute  age 
depends  on  the  authenticity  of  our  history,  and  on 
the  correctness  of  our  chronology. 

I  will  illustrate  these  remarks  by  an  example : — 
The  city  of  Armagh  is  mentioned  in  numerous  Irish 
documents,  many  of  them  of  great  antiquity,  such  as 
the  Book  of  Leinster,  &c.,  and  always  in  the  form 
Ard'Macha^  except  when  the  Latin  eqviiN^^^wVi  \a 
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used.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Book  of  Armagh , 
which  is  known  to  have  been  transcribed  about  the 
year  807 ;  in  this  we  find  the  name  translated  by 
Altitudo  Machwy  which  determines  the  meaning, 
namely,  Macha's  height. 

But  in  this  same  Book  of  Armagh,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  ancient  authorities,  the  place  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  St.  Patrick,  who  is  recorded 
to  have  founded  the  cathedral  about  the  year  457, 
the  site  having  been  granted  to  him  by  Daire,  the 
chief  of  the  siirrounding  district ;  and  as  the  history 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  of  this  foundation,  is  accepted  on 
all  hands  as  authentic,  we  have  undoubted  evidence 
that  the  name  existed  in  the  fifth  century,  though  we 
possess  no  document  of  that  age  in  which  it  is  written. 
And  even  without  further  testimony  we  are  able  to 
say  that  it  is  older,  for  it  was  in  use  before  St. 
Patrick's  arrival,  who  only  accepted  the  name  as  he 
found  it. 

But  here  again  history,  though  of  a  less  reliable 
character,  comes  to  our  aid.  There  is  an  ancient 
tract  called  Dinnsenchus,  which  professes  to  give  the 
origin  of  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  localities 
in  Ireland,  and  among  others  that  of  Armagh.  It  is 
a  fact  admitting  of  no  doubt  that  the  place  received 
its  name  from  some  remarkable  woman  named  Macho, 
and  the  ancient  writer  in  the  Dinnsenchus  mentions 
*  three,  from  one  of  whom  the  name  was  derived,  but 
does  not  decide  which.  The  first  was  Macha,  the 
wife  of  Nevvy,  who  led  hither  a  colony  about  600 
years  after  the  deluge;  the  second,  Macha  of  the 
golden  hair,  who  founded  the  palace  of  Emania,  800 
years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  third,  Macha, 
wife  of  Crunn,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Conor  Mao 
Nessa  in  the  first  century.    The  second  Maoha  is 
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recorded  to  have  been  buried  there  ;  and  as  she  was 
by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  the  three,  she  it  was, 
most  probably,  after  whom  the  place  was  called.  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  with  every  appearance  of 
certainty,  that  the  name  has  an  antiquity  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years. 

Following  VkiB  method  of  investigation,  we  are 
able  to  determine,  with  considerable  precision,  the 
age  of  hundreds  of  local  names  still  in  use ;  and  as 
a  further  illustration,  I  shall  enter  into  some  detail 
concerning  a  few  of  the  most  ancient  authorities  that 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  oldest  writer  by  whom  Irish  places  are  named 
in  detail  is  the  Greek  geographer,  Ptolemy,  who 
wrote  his  treatise  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  It  is  well  known  that  Ptolemy's  work  is 
only  a  corrected  copy  of  another  written  by  Marinus 
of  Tyre,  who  lived  a  short  time  before  him,  and  the 
latter  is  believed  to  have  drawn  his  materials  from 
an  ancient  Tyrian  atlas.  The  names  preserved  by 
Ptolemy  are,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  authentic, 
as  old  at  least  as  the  first  century,  and  with  great 
probability  much  older. 

Unfortunately  very  few  of  his  Irish  names  have 
reached  our  time.*  In  the  portion  of  his  work  re« 
lating  to  Ireland  he  mentions  over  fifty,  and  of  these 
only  about  nine  can  be  identified  with  names  exist- 
ing within  the  period  reached  by  our  history.  These 
are  Senas^  now  the  Shannon ;  Birgos^  the  Barrow ; 
Bmouinda^  the  Boyne ;  Bhikina,  Beohra  or  Bathlin ; 
LogiUy  the  Lagan ;  Nagnataiy  Connaught ;  Isamnion 
AkroUf  Binn  Seimhne  (now  Island  Magee),  i.  e.  the 
point  of  Seimhne^   an  ancient    territory;   Eblana^ 

*  The  IbUowing  obiervatioiif  nter  to  Hercator'«&\\\tiioiiA^^*^« 
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Dublin ;  and  another  to  which  I  shall  return  pre- 
sently. 

The  river  that  he  calls  Ohoka  appears,  by  its  posi- 
tion on  the  map,  to  be  the  same  as  the  Widklow  river 
now  so  well  known  as  the  Ovoca ;  but  this  last  name 
has  been  borrowed  from  Ptolemy  himself,  and  has 
been  applied  to  the  river  in  very  recent  times.  Its 
proper  name,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Annals,  is  Avon- 
more,  which  is  still  the  name  of  one  of  the  two 
principal  branches  that  form  the  "Meeting  of  the 
Waters." 

He  places  a  town  called  Lounon  near  the  Oboha, 
It  is  now  impossible  to  determine  the  place  that  is 
meant  by  this ;  but  the  record  is  valuable,  as  the 
name  is  obviously  the  Keltic  dun^  with  the  Ghreek 
inflexion  on  postfixed,  which  shows  that  this  word 
was  in  use  as  a  local  appellative  at  that  early  age. 

There  is  one  very  interesting  example  of  the  com- 
plete preservation  of  a  name  imchanged,  from  the 
time  of  the  Phoenician  navigators  to  the  present  day. 
Just  outside  Eblana  there  appears  a  small  island, 
which  is  called  Edri  Deserta  on  the  map,  and  Edrou 
HerSmos  in  the  Greek  text,  i.  e.  the  desert  of  Edros ; 
which  last  name,  after  removing  the  Ghreek  inflexion, 
and  making  allowance  for  the  usual  contraction,  re- 

fains  the  original  form  Edar.  This  is  exactly  the 
rish  name  of  Howth,  used  in  all  our  ancient  autho- 
rities, either  as  it  stands,  or  with  the  addition  of  Ben 
[Ben-Edair^  the  peak  of  Edar) ;  still  well  known 
throughout  the  whole  country  by  speakers  of  Irish ; 
and  perpetuated  to  future  time  in  the  names  of  several 
villa  residences  built  within  the  last  few  years  on  the 
hill. 

Some  writers  have  erroneously  identified  Edrou 
Herinioe  with  Ireland's  Eye,  probably  because  the 
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former  is  represented  as  an  island.    The  perfect  co- 
incidenoe  of  the  name  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that 
Sen-Edar  is  the  place  meant ;  but  I  may  add,  that 
to  the  ancient  navigators  who  collected  the  informa- 
tion handed  down  to  us  by  Ptolemy,  Ireland's  Eye 
would  be  barely  noticeable  as  they  sailed  along  our 
coasts,  whereas  the  bold  headland  o{  Ben-Edar  formed 
a  prominent  landmark,  certain  to  be  remembered  aud 
recorded ;  and  connected  as  it  was  with  the  mainland 
by  a  low,  narrow  isthmus,  it  is  no  wonder  they  mis- 
took it  for  an  island.     Besides,  as  we  know  from  our 
most  ancient  authorities,  Howth  was  a  celebrated 
locality  from  the  earliest  times  reached  by  history 
or  tradition ;  whereas  Ireland's  Eye  was  a  place  of  no 
note  till  the  seventh  century,  when  it  was  selected, 
like  many  other  islands  round  the  coast,  as  a  place  of 
religious  retirement  by  Christian  missionaries. 

According  to  some  Irish  authorities,  the  place  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ben-Edair  from  a  Tuatha  iJe 
Danann  chieftain,  Edar,  the  son  of  Edgaeth,  who 
was  buried  there ;  while  others  say  that  it  was  from 
Edar  the  wife  of  Qann,  one  of  the  five  Firbolg  bro- 
thers who  divided  Ireland  between  them.  The  name 
Howth  is  Danish.  It  is  written  in  ancient  letters 
Ho/da  J  Souetey  and  Hotrefhj  all  different  forms  of  the 
northern  word  hoced,  a  head  (Worsae). 

The  Irish  names  originally  collected  for  this  an- 
cient atlas  were  learned  from  the  natives  by  sailors 
speaking  a  totally  different  language ;  the  latter 
delivered  them  in  turn,  from  memory,  to  the  com- 
piler, who  was  of  course  obliged  to  represent  them 
by  Phoenician  letters;  and  they  were  ultimately 
transferred  by  Ptolemy  into  the  Greek  language.  It 
appears  perfectly  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  names, 
08  we  find  them  on  Ptolmiy's  mnp,  muEt  \\\  ^<bikSt^ 
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be  very  much  distorted  from  the  proper  forms,  as  used 
at  the  time  by  the  inhabitants. 

Enormous  changes  of  form  have  taken  place  in 
our  own  time  in  many  Irish  names  that  have  been 
transferred  merely  from  Irish  to  English,  under  cir- 
cumstances  far  more  favourable  to  correctness.  If 
some  old  compiler,  in  drawing  a  map  of  Ireland, 
had  removed  the  ancient  Ceann  L^ime  (the  head  of 
the  leap)  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  its  proper  posi- 
tion (as  Ptolemy  does  in  case  of  several  places),  and 
called  it  by  its  present  name  Slyne  Head,  and  if 
all  intermediate  information  were  lost,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  would  never  be  recognised. 

When  we  reflect  on  all  this,  and  remember  besides 
that  several  of  the  names  are  no  doubt  fantastic 
translations,  and  that  with  great  probability  many 
of  them  never  existed  at  all,  except  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  voyagers,,  we  shall  cease  to  be  surprised 
that,  out  of  more  than  fifty,  we  are  able  to  identify 
only  about  nine  of  Ptolemy's  names. 

The  next  writer  after  Ptolemy  who  has  mentioned 
many  Irish  localities,  and  whose  works  remain  to  us, 
is  a  native,  namely,  Adamnan,  who  wrote  his  Life  of 
St.  Columba  in  the  seventh  century,  but  the  names 
he  records  were  all  in  use  before  the  time  of  Columba 
in  the  sixth  century.  In  this  work  about  forty  Irish 
places  are  mentioned,  and  here  we  have  Ptolemy's 
ease  reversed.  The  number  of  names  totally  lost,  or 
not  yet  recognised,  does  not  amount  to  half-a-dozen. 
AU  the  rest  nave  been  identified  in  Beeves's  edition 
of  Adamnan ;  of  these',  nine  or  ten,  though  now  ob- 
solete, occur  frequently  in  Irish  MSS.,  and  have  been 
in  use  down  to  recent  times ;  the  remainder  exist  at 
the  present  day,  and  are  still  applied  to  the  localities. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  detail  the  numerous 
writers,  whose  works  are  still  extant,  that  flourished 
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at  different  periods  from  Adamnan  down  to  the  time 
of  Golgan  and  the  O'Clerys ;  or  the  ancient  MSS. 
that  remain  to  us,  enumerating  or  desoribin^  Irish 
looalities.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  m  the 
majority  of  cases  the  places  they  mention  are  still 
known  by  the  same  names,  and  have  been  identified 
in  our  own  day  by  various  Irish  scholars. 

The  conclusion  naturally  following  from  this  is, 
that  the  names  by  which  all  places  of  any  note  were 
knovm  in  the  sixth  and  succeeding  centuries  are, 
with  some  exceptions,  the  very  names  they  bear  at 
the  present  day. 

A  vast  number  of  names  containing  the  words  dutty 
rathy  lisj  cahef\  cam^ferU  clooii^  &c.,  are  as  old  at  least 
as  the  advent  of  Christianity,  and  a  large  proportion 
much  older ;  for  all  these  terms  are  of  pagan  origin, 
though  many  of  them  were  adopted  by  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. And  in  various  parts  of  the  book  will  be 
found  numbers  of  territorial  designations,  which  were 
originally  tribe  names,  derived  from  kings  and  chief- 
tains who  flourished  at  different  times  from  the  foimd- 
ation  of  the  palace  of  Emania  (300  years  B.C.)  to  the 
ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Those  ecclesiastical  designations  that  are  formed 
firom  the  names  of  saints  after  such  words  as  A'lV/, 
temple^^  donagh^  aglish,  tiy  &c.,  were  generally  imposed 
at  various  times  from  the  fifth  to  the  eightn  or  ninth 
century ;  and  among  these  may  be  enumerated  the 
greater  number  of  our  parish  names.  One  example 
will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  this,  but  many  will  be 
found  through  the  book,  especially  in  the  next  three 
or  four  chapters. 

We  have  undoubted  historic  testimony  that  the 
name  of  Killaspugbrone,  near  Sli^o,  is  as  old  as  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century.    It  took  its  name  ttouL  otv^ 
of  St.  Putrid^V  dieoipleSf  Bron  or  Broti\)A%  'sAio  ^^wv 
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nko  a  contemporary  and  Mend  of  St.  Brigid  of  Kil- 
dore,  and  became  bishop  of  Cassel  In^Oy  in  the  district 
of  Cnillrra^  the  peninsula  lying  south  west  of  Sligo. 
In  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and  in  the  Tripartite  Life,  it 
is  stated  that  after  St.  Patrick  had  passed  from  thei^or- 
raghy  or  assembly  place,  o£  the  sons  of  Awly,  he  crossed 
the  Moy  at  Bartragh,  and  built  the  church  of  Cassel 
In-a  for  his  disciple,  Bishop  Bronus,  the  son  of  Icnus. 
Bronus  died  on  the  8th  June,  512,  on  which  day  he  is 
commemorated  in  O'Clery's  Calendar.  And  the  name 
Killaspugbrone  is  very  little  altered  from  the  original 
Cm^easpuig-Brdin  (Four  Mast.),  the  church  of  Bishop 
Bronus.  A  ruined  little  church  still  remains  on  the 
very  spot,  but  it  cannot  be  the  structure  erected  by 
St.  Patrick,  for  the  style  of  masonry  proves  that  it 
belongs  to  a  very  much  later  period. 

The  process  of  name-forming  has  continued  from 
those  early  ages  down  to  recent  times.  It  was  in 
active  operation  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  centuries,  for  we  have  great 
numbers  of  names  derived  from  English  families  who 
settled  amongst  us  during  these  periods.  It  has 
never  entirely  ceased,  .and  probably  never  will ;  for 
I  might  point  to  some  names  which  have  been  im- 
posed witnin  our  own  memory. 

The  number  of  names  given  within  the  last  two 
centuries  is  so  small,  however,  that  we  may  res^ard 
the  process  as  virtually  at  an  end,  only  making  allow- 
ance for  those  imperceptibly  slow  changes  incidental 
to  language  in  its  cultivated  stage.  The  great  body 
of  our  townland  and  other  names  are  at  leasrseveral 
hundred  years  old ;  for  those  that  we  find  in  the  in* 
quisitions  and  maps  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  which  are  numerous  and  minute,  exist| 
with  few  exceptions,  at  the  present  day,  and  gene* 
rally  with  very  slight  alterations  of  form. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HISTOBtCAL    EVENTS. 

^  HE  faoe  of  the  country  is  a  book, 
^'  I  whioh,  if  it  be  decipbered  oorreotly, 
f  and  read  attentively,  will  unfold 
more  than  ever  did  tbe  ouneiform 
I  inscriptions  of  Persia,  or  the  hierogly- 
)  pbica  of  Egypt,  Not  only  are  bistoriml 
f  events  and  the  names  of  innumeraUe 
remarkable  persons  recorded,  but  the 
whole  social  life  of  our  ancestors — their  customs, 
their  superstitions,  their  battles,  their  amusenients, 
their  religioas  fervour,  and  their  crimes— are  depicted 
in  vivid  and  everlasting  colours.  The  characters  are 
often  obscure,  uid  the  page  defaced  by  time,  but 
enough  remaiue  to  repay  with  a  rich  reward  the  toil 
of  the  investigator.  Let  us  hold  up  the  scroll  to  the 
light,  and  decipher  some  of  these  interesting  records. 
One  of  the  most  noted  facts  in  ancient  Irish  and 
British  history  is  the  migration  of  colonies  from  the 
port])  of  Irelaad  to  the  ssi|^hboiiring  ooaatft  ot  &<»V 
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land,  and  the  intimate  intercourse  that  in  oonsequenee 
existed  in  early  ages  between  the  two  countries.  The 
first  regular  settlement  mentioned  by  our  historians 
was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
by  Cairbre  Eiada,  son  of  Conary  the  second,  king  of 
Ireland.  This  expedition,  which  is  mentioned  in 
most  of  our  Annals,  is  confirmed  by  Bede  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — "  In  course  of  time,  Britain,  besides 
the  Britons  and  Ficts,  received  a  third  nation,  the 
Sooti,  who,  issuing  from  Hibemia  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Eeuda,  secured  for  themselves,  either  by 
friendship  or  by  the  sword,  settlements  among  the 
Ficts,  which  they  still  possess.  From  the  name  of 
their  commander  they  are  to  this  day  called  Dol- 
reudini ;  for  in  their  language  Dal  signifies  a  part" 
(Hist.  Eecl.,  lib.  I.  Cap.  1). 

There  were  other  colonies  also,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  was  that  led  by  Fergus,  Angus,  and 
Loam,  the  three  sons  of  Ere,  in  the  year  506,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Scottish  monarchy.  The 
country  colonized  by  these  emigrants  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Airer-Oaedhil  [Arrer-gale],  (Wars  of 
GG.),  i.e.  the  territory  of  the  Gael  or  Insh  ;  and  the 
name  is  still  applied  to  the  territory  in  the  shortened 
form  of  Argyle,  a  living  record  of  these  early  colo- 
nisations. 

The  tribes  over  whom  Carbery  ruled  were,  as  Bede 
and  our  own  Annals  record,  called  from  him  Dal- 
riada,  Biada's  portion  or  tribe ;  of  which  there  were 
two — one  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  and  more  illus- 
trious in  Scotland.  The  name  has  been  long  for- 
gotten in  the  latter  country,  but  still  remains  in 
Ireland,  though  in  such  a  worn  down  and  fragmen- 
tary state,  that  it  requires  the  microscope  of  the 
philologist  and  historian  to  recognise  it^ 
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Tho  Irish  Dalriada  inoluded  that  part  of  Antrim 
extending  from  the  Bavel  water  northwards,  and  the 
same  district  is  called  at  the  present  day  the  Koute, 
or  by  Latin  writers  Buta^  which  is  considered  by 
Ussher  and  O'Flaherty  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
latter  part  of  Dal'Itiada.  If  this  opinion  be  correct 
—and  I  see  no  reason  to  question  it~  there  are  few 
local  names  in  the  British  islands  more  venerable  for 
antiquity  than  this,  preserving  with  little  alteration, 
through  the  turmoil  of  seventeen  centuries,  the  name 
of  the  first  leader  of  a  Scotic  colony  to  the  coasts  of 
Alba. 

The  name  of  Scotland  also  commemorates  these 
successive  emigrations  of  Irishmen ;  it  has,  moreover, 
an  interesting  history  of  its  own,  and  exhibits  one  of 
the  most  curious  instances  on  record  of  the  strange 
vicissitudes  to  which  topographical  names  are  often 
subjected,  having  been  completely  transferred  from 
one  country  to  another. 

The  name  Scotia  originally  belonged  to  Ireland, 
and  the  Irish  were  called  Scoti  or  Scots ;  Scotland, 
which  was  ancientlv  called  Alba,  subsequently  got 
the  name  of  Scotia  Minor,  as  being  peopled  by  Scots 
from  Ireland,  while  the  parent  country  was  for  dis- 
tinction often  called  Scotia  Major.  This  continued 
down  to  about  the  eleventh  century,  when  Ireland 
returned  to  the  native  name  Eirej  and  *'  Scotia*'  was 
thenceforward  exclusively  applied  to  Scotland.  The 
word  "  land"  in  both  Ire-land  and  Scot- land  was 
added  by  the  English,  the  former  being  obviously  a 
contraction  for  Eire-land. 

That  the  Scoti  were  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
would  be  sufiiciently  proved  by  the  single  quotation 
given  above  from  Beae ;  but  besides,  we  find  it  ex- 
pressly stated  by  several  ot^ie^  apcie^t  ai^tborities ; 
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and  the  Irish  are  called  Scoti  in  Cormao's  Glossary, 
as  well  as  in  other  native  writings.  Adamnan  often 
uses  Hibernia  and  Scotia  synonymously:  thus  in 
his  Life  of  Columba  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage : — "  On  a  certain  day  the  holy  man  ordered 
one  of  his  monks  named  Trenan  of  the  tribe  of 
Mocuruntir,  to  go  on  a  commission  to  Scotia  {ad 

Scotiam)  : The. saint  answering  him 

*'  Go  in  peaoe ;  you  shall  have  a  favourable  and 
good  wind  till  you  arrive  in  Hibernia  iad  Hiber- 
niam);  you  shall  find  a  man  coming  to  meet  you 
from  a  distance,  who  will  be  the  first  to  seize  the 
prow  of  your  ship  in  Scotia  (in  Scotia)  ;  he  will  ac- 
company you  in  your  journey  for  some  days  in  Hi- 
bernia.    Lib.  I.,  Cap.  18. 

Many  testimonies  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced 
from  oUier  writers ;  and  if  another  clear  proof  were 
necessary,  we  find  it  in  an  ode  of  the  poet  Claudian, 
celebrating  a  victory  of  Theodosius  over  the  three 
nations  of  the  Saxons,  the  Ficts,  and  the  Scots,  in 
which  the  following  passage  occurs : — "  The  Orcades 
flowed  with  Saxon  gore ;  Thule  became  warm  with 
the  blood  of  the  Picts ;  and  icy  leme  wept  her  heaps 
of  (slaughtered)  Scots." 

The  foundation  of  the  celebrated  palace  of  Eamhuin 
or  Emania,  which  took  place  about  300  years  be- 
f3re  the  Incarnation,  forms  an  important  epoch;  it 
is  the  limit  assigned  to  authentic  Irisli  history  by  the 
annalist  Tighernach,  who  asserts  that  all  accounts  of 
events  anterior  to  this  are  uncertain.  The  following 
are  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  as  given  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster.  Three  Kings,  Aedh-ruadh  [Ay- 
roo],  Dihorba,  and  Ciombaeth  [Kimbay],  agreed  to 
reign  each  for  seven  years  in  alternate  succession, 
and  they  each  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  for  thre^ 
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Briods,  or  twenty-one  years,  when  Aedh-ruadli  died, 
is  daughter  the  celebrated  Maoha  of  the  golden 
hair,  asserted  her  right  to  reign  when  her  father's 
turn  oame,  and  being  opposed  by  Dihorba  and  his 
BonSy  she  defeated  them  in  several  battles,  in  one  of 
which  Dihorba  was  killed,  and  she  then  assumed  the 
sovereignty. 

Bhe  afterwards  married  the  surviving  monarch, 
Eimbay,  and  took  the  five  sons  of  Dihorba  prisoners. 
The  Ultonians  proposed  that  they  should  oe  put  to 
death :— *'Not  so,"  said  she,  "because  it  would  be 
the  defilement  of  the  righteousness  of  a  sovereign  in 
me ;  but  they  shall  be  condemned  to  slavery,  and 
shall  raise  a  rath  around  me,  and  it  shall  be  the  chief 
city  of  Ulster  for  ever."  The  account  then  gives  a 
fanciful  derivation  of  the  name  ;  "  And  slie  marked 
for  them  the  dun  with  her  brooch  of  gold  from  her 
neck/'  so  that  the  palace  was  called  Eotmnn  or  J?a- 
mhtiin^  from  eo,  a  brooch,  and  muia  the  neck  (see 
Armagh,  p.  77,  and  0' Curry's  Lectures,  p.  527). 

The  remains  of  this  great  palace  are  situated  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Armagh,  and  consist  of  a 
circular  rath  or  rampart  of  earth  with  a  deep  fosse, 
enclosing  about  eleven  acres,  witliin  which  are  two 
smaller  circular  forts.  The  great  rath  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Navan  Fort,  in  whicli  the  original 
name  is  curiously  preserved.  The  proper  Iiish  form 
lAEamhuuiy  which  is  pronounced  r/r^y/,  Emania,  being 
merely  a  latinized  form.  The  Irish  article  mi^  con- 
tracted as  usual  to  n,  placed  before  this,  makes  it 
nEamhumy  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  exactly  re- 
presented hj  Navan  (see  page  23,  supra). 

This  ancient  palace  was  destroyed  in  A.D.  332, 
after  having  nourished  as  the  chief  royal  resi* 
denoe  of  XJbter  for  more  than  600  ;fearsf  and  it 
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would  perhaps  be  dii&eult  to  identify  its  site  with  ab- 
solute certainty,  were  it  not  for  the  singular  tenacity 
with  which  it  has  retained  its  name  through  all  the 
social  revolutions  of  sixteen  hundred  years. 

The  Bed  Branch  Knights  of  Ulster,  so  celebrated 
in  our  early  romances,  and  whose  renown  has  de- 
scended to  the  present  day,  flourished  in  the  first 
century,  and  attained  their  greatest  glory  in  the  reign 
of  Conor  Mac  Nessa.  They  were  a  kind  of  militia  in 
the  service  of  the  monarch,  and  received  their  name 
from  residing  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  palace  of 
Emania,  called  Craebh-ruadh  [Creeveroe]  or  the  Bed 
Branch,  where  they  were  trained  in  valour  and  feats 
of  arms.  The  name  of  this  ancient  military  college 
is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  adjacent  townland  of 
Creeveroe ;  and  thus  has  descended  through  another 
medium,  to  our  own  time,  the  echo  of  these  old 
heroic  days. 

Another  military  organization  not  less  celebrated, 
of  somewhat  later  date,  was  that  of  the  Fians,  or 
Finians,  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  the  Fianna  Erin. 
They  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Cormac  mac  Art  in 
the  third  century,  and  formed  a  militia  for  the  defence 
of  the  throne;  their  leader  was  the  renowned  Finn 
macCumhail  [Finn  mac  Coole],  who  resided  atthehill 
of  Allen  in  Kildare,  and  whom  Moopherson  attempted 
to  transfer  to  Scotland  under  the  name  of  Fingal. 
Finn  and  his  companions  are  to  this  day  vividly  re- 
membered in  tradition  and  legend,  in  every  part  of 
Ireland ;  and  the  hills,  the  glens,  and  the  rocks  still 
attest,  not  merely  their  existence,  for  that  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  question  can  doubt,  but  the  important 
part  they  played  in  the  government  and  military 
affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

Ope  of  the  principal  am^seplepts  of  t^es^  0I4 
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heroes, when  not  employed  in  war,  was  hunting ;  and 
during  their  long  sporting  excursions,  they  had  cer- 
tain favourite  hills  on  >vhich  they  were  in  the  hahit 
of  restine  and  feasting  during  the  intervals  of  the 
chase.  These  hiUs,  most  of  which  are  crowned  by 
cams  or  moats,  are  called  Suidhc-Finn  [Seefin], 
Finn's  seat  or  resting  place,  and  they  are  foimd  in 
each  of  the  four  provinces ;  the  name  appears  to 
have  belonged  originally  to  the  cams,  and  to  have 
extended  afterwards  to  the  hills. 

There  is  one  among  the  Dublin  mountains,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Tallaght ;  another  among  the  Galties ; 
and  the  fine  mountain  of  Seefin  terminates  the  Bally- 
houra  range  towards  the  north  east,  three  miles  south 
of  Kilfinane  in  Limerick.  Immediately  under  the 
brow  of  this  mountain,  reposes  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Glenosheen,  whose  name  commemorates  the  great 
poet  and  warrior,  Oisin,  the  son  of  Finn ;  and  in 
several  of  the  neighbouring  glens  there  are  rocks, 
which  are  associated  in  the  legends  of  the  peasantry 
with  the  exploits  of  these  ancient  warriors.  There 
are  also  places  called  Seefin  in  Gavan,  Armagh  (near 
Newry),  Down,  Bang's  County,  Galway,  Mayo,  and 
Sligo  ;  while  in  Tyrone  we  find.Seein,  which  is  the 
same  name,  with  the/  aspirated  and  omitted.  Finn's 
father,  Cumhal  [Coole],  was  slain  by  Gaul-mao- 
Moma  at  the  terrible  battle  of  CnuchaoT  Castleknock, 
near  Dublin  ;  he  is  believed  to  have  had  his  residence 
at  Bathooole  (Cumhal's  rath),  now  a  small  town  nine 
miles  south  west  of  the  city ;  but  I  cannot  find  that 
any  vestige  of  his  rath  remains. 

There  are  numerous  places  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land, where,  according  to  tradition,  Finn's  soldiers 
.  used  to  meet  for  various  purposes  ;  and  many  of 
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them  still  retain  names  that  speak  plainly  enough  of 
these  assemblies.  In  the  county  Monaghan  we  find 
Lisnaveane,  that  is,  Lios-na-bliFianny  the  fort  of  the 
Fianna ;  in  Donegal,  Meenavean,  where  on  the  mcen^ 
or  mountain  flat,  they  no  doubt  rested  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  chase ;  near  Killorglin  in  Kerry, 
Derrynafeana  (Derry,  an  oak  wood),  and  in  another 
part  of  the  same  county  is  a  river  called  Owenna- 
feana;  in  Westmeath,  Carnfyan  and  Skeanaveare 
(Skea,  a  bush) ;  and  many  other  such  names. 

The  name  of  Leinster  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  very  early  events  recorded  in 
the  history  of  Ireland.  In  the  third  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  Coffagh  Gael  Bra  murdered  his 
brother,  Leary  Lore,  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  the 
king  8  son,  OlioU  Aine,  and  immediately  usurped  the 
throne.  Maen,  afterwards  called  Labhradh  Linshagh 
(Lavra  the  mariner),  son  of  OlioU,  was  banished  by 
the  usurper ;  and  having  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  he  was  forced  to  leave  the 
country,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  Gaul.  He  entered 
the  military  service  of  the  king  of  that  country,  and 
after  having  greatly  distinguished  himself,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  with  a  small  army  of 
foreigners,  to  wrest  the  crown  from  the  murderer  of 
his  father  and  grandfather. 

He  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Slaney  in  Wexford, 
and  after  having  been  joined  by  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers, he  marched  to  the  palace  of  Dinn  Eigh  [Din- 
ree,  the  fortress  of  the  kings],  in  which  Coffagh  was 
then  holding  an  assembly  with  thirty  native  princes 
and  a  guard  of  700  men.  The  palace  was  surprised 
by  night,  set  on  fire,  and  all  its  inmates — king, 
princes,  and  guards — ^burned  to  death.     Maen  then 
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assumed  the  soTereigntj,  aud  reigned  for  Dineteeii 
years. 

The  exact  description  of  the  annalists  indentifies 
very  clearly  the  position  of  this  ancient  palace, 
the  great  monnd  of  which  still  exists,  though  its 
name  has  been  long  forgotten.  It  is  now  called 
Ballyknockan  moat,  and  lies  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  JBarrow,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  Leighlin- 
bridge. 

Lavra's  foreign  auxiliaries  used  a  peculiarly-shaped 
broad-pointed  spear,  which  was  called  laighen  [layen] ; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  the  province  in  which 
they  settled,  which  had  previously  borne  the  name 
of  Gaiian^  was  afterwarfs  called  Laighen,  which 
is  its  present  Irish  name.  The  syllable  **ster" 
(for  which  see  farther  on)  was  added  in  after  ages, 
and  the  whole  word  pronounced  Laynstcr,  which  is 
the  very  name  given  in  a  state  paper  of  the  year 
1515,  and  which  naturally  settled  into  the  present 
form  Leinster. 

Lavra's  expedition  is  mentioned  by  Tighemach, 
and  by  most  of  the  other  annalists  who  treat  of  that 
period ;  but  as  his  adventures  have  been  amplified 
into  a  romantic  tale  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  *  which 
is  copied  by  Keating  and  others,  the  whole  story,  if 
it  were  not  confirmed,  would  probably  be  regarded 
as  a  baseless  legend.  The  word  Qall  has,  however, 
been  used  in  the  Irish  language  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  to  denote  a  foreigner.  For  some  centuries 
before  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  it  was  applied  to 
the  Danes,  and  since  that  period  to  the  English — both 
applications  being  fre<}uent  in  Irish  manuscripts  ;— 
but  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  have  been  originally  ap« 

*  For  which  see  O'Curry's  Lectures,  p.  262* 
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plied  to  a  colony  of  Gauh^  sufficiently  numerous  and 
important  to  fix  the  word  in  the  language. 

We  find  it  stated  in  Cormac's  Glossary  that  the 
word  G(dl  was  applied  to  pillar  stones,  because  they 
were  first  erected  in  Ireland  by  the  Gallic  or  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  France ;  which  not  only  corrobo* 
rates  the  truth  of  the  ancient  tradition  of  a  Gaulish 
colony,  but  proves  also  that  the  word  Gall  was  then 
believed  to  be  derived  from  this  people.  Thus  the 
story  of  Lavra's  conquest  is  confirmed  by  an  indepen- 
dent and  unsuspicious  circumstance  ;  and  as  it  is  1*6- 
oorded  by  the  accurate  Tighemach,  and  falls  within 
the  limits  of  authentic  Irish  history  as  fixed  by  that 
annalist  (about  300  years  B.  C),  there  seems  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  doubt  its  truth. 

The  little  island  of  Inchagoill  in  Lough  Corrib, 
midway  between  Oughterard  and  Cong,  is  one  of  the 
few  examples  we  have  remaining,  in  which  the  word 
Gall  is  applied  in  its  original  signification,  i.  e.  to  a 
native  of  Gaul ;  and  it  corroborates,  moreover,  an  in- 
teresting fragment  of  our  ancient  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  name  in  its  present  form  is  anglicised  from  Lm- 
an^Ghoill,  the  island  of  the  Gall^  or  foreigner,  but  its 
full  name,  as  given  by  O'Flaherty  and  others,  is/i»«-flf/i- 
Ghoill'Chraibhthigh  [crauvy^,  the  island  of  the  devout 
foreigner.  This  devout  foreigner  was  Lugnat  or  Lug- 
nsod,  who,  according  to  several  ancient  authorities, 
was  the  lumaire  or  pilot  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  son  of 
his  sister  liemania.  Yielding  to  the  desire  for  soli- 
tude, so  common  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  early 
period,  he  established  himself,  by  permission  of  his 
uncle,  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Mask,  and  there  spent 
his  life  in  prayer  and  contemplation. 

This  statement,  which  occurs  in  the  Tripartite  life 
of  St.  Patrick,  as  well  as  others  relating  to  the  family 
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history  of  the  saint,  was  by  many  impugned  as  un- 
worthy of  credit,  till  it  received  an  unexpected  confir- 
mation in  the  discovery  on  the  island  of  Lugnaed's 
headstone  by  Dr.  Petne.  It  is  a  small  pillar  stone, 
four  feet  hi^h,  and  it  bears  in  old  Boman  characters 
this  inscription: — '^Li£  Lugnaedon  maocLmenueh," 
the  stone  of  Lugnaed  the  son  of  limenueh,  which 
is  the  oldest  Boman  letter  inscription  ever  discovered 
in  Ireland.*  Near  it  is  the  ruin  of  a  small  stone 
church  called  Templepatrick,  believed — and  with  good 
reason  according  to  retrie— to  have  been  found^  by 
St.  Patrick :  if  this  be  so,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the 
yerj  church  in  which  Lu^paed  worshipped. 

In  several  old  authorities,  this  saint's  name  is 
written  Lugna  [Loona],  in  which  form  we  find  it 
preserved  in  another  locality.  Four  miles  north- 
north-east  firom  Ballinrobe,  in  the  demense  of  Bally- 
walter,  is  an  ancient  church,  which  is  believed,  in  the 
traditions  of  the  inhabitants,  to  be  the  third  church 
erected  in  Ireland.  Near  the  burial  ground,  is  a  hoi  v 
well  now  known  by  the  nome  of  Toberloona,  but  whicn 
is  called  Tobar-Lugna  in  Mao  Firbis's  Poem  in  the 
Book  of  Lecan,  i.  e.  Luff  na's  well.  It  is  well  known 
that  among  St.  PatriclPs  disciples,  his  own  nephew 
was  the  only  one  that  bore  the  name  of  Lugna,  and 
as  this  well  is  in  the  very  neighbourhood  where  he 
cettled,  it  appears  quite  clear  that  it  was  dedicated  to 
him,  and  commemorates  his  name. 

*  I  find  thai  Dr.  W.  Stokes,  in  his  recent  edition  of  Cormac*s 
Glomiy,  has  given  a  somewhat  difl^nt  reading  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, Tiz. : — "  Lib  LTTGUiSDON  m acci  Mknubh,"  the  stone  of 
LognsBd,  the  son  of  Menneh.  Whether  this  reading  is  incon- 
nttent  with  the  assamption  that  the  stone  marks  the  grave  of 
Lognat,  St  Patrick's  nephew,  I  will  not  now  undertake  to  de 
terminc ;  but  the  matter  deserves  investigation. 
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We  have  at  least  two  interesting  examples  of  local 
names  formed  by  the  word  Gall  as  applied  to  tho 
Danes — Fingall  and  Donegal.     A  colony  of  these 

Eeople  settled  in  the  district  lying  north  of  Dublin, 
etween  it  and  the  Delvin  river,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, is  called  in  our  authorities  (0*0.  Oal.,  Wars 
of  GO.,  &c.),  Fitie-Oall,  the  territory  or  tribe  of  the 
Galls  or  Danes ;  and  the  same  territory  is  still  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Fingall,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  locally  called  Fingallians. 

Donegal  is  mentioned  in  several  of  our  Annals,  and 
always  in  the  form  of  Dun^na-nGally  the  fortress  of 
the  foreigners.  These  foreigners  must  have  been 
Danes,  and  the  name  was  no  doubt  applied  to  an 
earthen  dun  occupied  by  them  anterior  to  the  twelfth 
century ;  for  we  have  direct  testimony  that  they  had 
a  settlement  there  at  an  early  period,  and  the  name 
is  older  than  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  Dr.  Petrie 
quotes  an  ancient  Irish  poem  (Irish  Penny  Journal, 
p.  185),  written  in  the  tenth  century,  by  theTyrcon- 
nellian  bard,  Flann  mac  Lonan,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Egnaghan,  the  father  of  Donnel,  firom  whom  the 
O'Donnells  derive  their  name,  gave  his  three  beauti- 
ful daughters,  Duvlin,Bebua,andBebinn,  in  marriage 
to  three  Danish  princes,  Caithis,  Torges,  and  Tor, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  their  friendship,  and  to 
secure  his  territory  from  their  depredations ;  and  the 
marriages  were  celebrated  at  Donegal,  where  Egna- 
ghan then  resided.  There  are  places  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  called  Donegal  and  Donegall ;  but  some 
or  all  of  these  may  have  received  their  names  from 
English  settlers. 

The  Annals  of  Ulster  relate  that  the  Danish  fortress 
was  burned  in  1159,  by  Murtough  M*Loughiin,  king 
of  the  Northern  lly  Niell :  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  re- 
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mains,  bnt  O'Donovan  considers  it  likely,  that  it  was 
sitnated  at  a  ford  which  crossed  the  river  Esk,  im- 
mediatelj  west  of  the  old  castle,  and  which  the  Four 
Masters  at  1419  call  Ath-iut-nOaU^  the  ford  of  the 
foreig;ner8. 

There  are  several  other  places  through  the  country 
called  Donegal  or  Dungall,  having  the  same  general 
meaning  ;  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the 
foreigners  were  Danes  or  English ;  possibly  they  were 
neither. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  names  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  in  which  this  word  Gall  commemorates  Eng- 
lish settlements.  Galbally  in  Limerick  is  called  in  the 
Four  Masters,  Gallbhaile^  English-town,  and  it  pro- 
bably got  its  name  from  the  Fitzgeralds,  who  settled 
there  at  an  early  period ;  and  there  are  besides,  a 
dozen  other  jdaces  of  the  same  name,  ten  of  them 
being  in  Tyrone  and  Wexford.  Galwally  in  Down, 
Galvally  in  Deny,  and  Gallavally  in  Kerry  are  all 
the  same  name,  out  the  b  is  aspirated  as  it  ought  to 
be. 

Ballynagall,  Ballynagaul,  and  Ballygall,  all  town- 
land  names  of  frequent  occurrence,  mean  also  the 
town  of  the.  Englishmen ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Ghuilstown,  a  name  common  in  Kilkenny  and  Heath, 
is  a  translation  of  Ballynagall.  The  terminations 
gall^  nagallj  giU^  and  guUe^  are  exceedingly  common 
all  over  Irelajid ;  the  two  former  generally  mean  ''  of 
the  Englishmen,"  and  the  two  latter  '^  of  the  English- 
man ;"  Clonegall  in  Carlow,  and  Clongall  in  Meath, 
siffnify  the  flnglishmen's  meadow ;  Moneygall  in 
SSng's  County,  tiie  shrubbery  of  the  strangers ;  Clon- 
gill  in  Meath,  the  Englishman's  meadow ;  Ballinguile 
and  Ball^ffuile  in  Cork  and  Wicklow,  the  town  of 
{he  Engbanman. 

8 
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We  have  at  least  two  interesting  examples  of  local 
names  formed  by  the  word  Gall  as  applied  to  the 
Danes — Fingall  and  Donegal.     A  colony  of  these 

Eeople  settled  in  the  district  lying  north  of  Dublin, 
etween  it  and  the  Delvin  river,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, is  called  in  our  authorities  (O'C.  Cal.,  Wars 
of  GO-.,  &c.),  Fitte-Oally  the  territory  or  tribe  of  the 
Galls  or  Danes ;  and  the  same  territory  is  still  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Fingall,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  locally  called  Fingallians. 

Donegal  is  mentioned  in  several  of  our  Annals,  and 
always  in  the  form  of  Dun-na-nGall^  the  fortress  of 
the  foreigners.  These  foreignei-s  must  have  been 
Danes,  and  the  name  was  no  doubt  applied  to  an 
earthen  dun  occupied  by  them  anterior  to  the  twelfth 
century ;  for  we  have  direct  testimony  that  they  had 
a  settlement  there  at  an  early  period,  and  the  name 
is  older  than  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  Dr.  Petrie 
quotes  an  ancient  Irish  poem  (Irish  Penny  Journal, 
p.  185),  written  in  the  tenth  century,  by  theTyrcon- 
nellian  bard,  Flann  mac  Lonan,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Egnaghan,  the  father  of  Donnel,  firom  whom  the 
O'Donnells  derive  their  name,  gave  his  three  beauti- 
ful daughters,  Duvlin,Bebua,andBebinn,  in  marriage 
to  three  Danish  princes,  Caithis,  Torges,  and  Tor, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  their  friendship,  and  to 
secure  his  territory  from  their  depredations ;  and  the 
marriages  were  celebrated  at  Donegal,  where  Egna- 
ghan then  resided.  There  are  places  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  called  Donegal  and  Donegall ;  but  some 
or  all  of  these  may  have  received  their  names  from 
English  settlers. 

The  Annals  of  Ulster  relate  that  the  Danish  fortress 
was  burned  in  1159,  by  Murtough  M*Loughlin,  king 
of  the  Northern  YLj  NieU :  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  re- 
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mainBy  bnt  O'Donovan  considers  it  likely,  that  it  was 
sitaated  at  a  ford  which  crossed  the  river  Esk,  im- 
mediately  west  of  the  old  castle,  and  which  the  Four 
Masters  at  1419  call  Afh-m-nOan,  the  ford  of  the 
foreigners. 

There  are  several  other  places  through  the  country 
called  Donegal  or  Dungall,  having  the  same  general 
meaning  ;  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the 
foreigners  were  Danes  or  English ;  possibly  they  were 
neither. 

There  are  great  niimbers  of  names  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  in  which  this  word  Gall  commemorates  Eng- 
lish settlements.  GFalbally  in  Limerick  is  called  in  the 
Four  Masters,  GallbhaUe^  English-town,  and  it  pro- 
bably got  its  name  from  the  Fitzgeralds,  who  settled 
there  at  an  early  period ;  and  there  are  besides,  a 
dozen  other  places  of  the  same  name,  ten  of  them 
being  in  Tyrone  and  Wexford.  Galwally  in  Down, 
Galvally  in  Deny,  and  QuUavally  in  Kerry  are  all 
the  same  name,  out  the  h  is  aspirated  as  it  ought  to 
be. 

BaUynagall,  Ballynagaul,  and  Ballygall,  all  town- 
land  names  of  frequent  occurrence,  mean  aJso  the 
town  of  the.  Englishmen ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Ghuilstown,  a  name  common  in  Kilkenny  and  Meath, 
is  a  translation  of  Ballynagall.  The  terminations 
gallj  nagaU,  giU,  and  guiky  are  exceedingly  common 
all  over  Ireland ;  the  two  former  generally  mean  '^  of 
the  Englishmen,"  and  the  two  latter  ^^  of  the  English- 
man ;"  Clonegall  in  Carlow,  and  Clongall  in  Meath, 
ngnify  the  Englishmen's  meadow ;  Moneygall  in 
^ng's  County,  the  shrubbery  of  the  strangers ;  Clon- . 
gill  in  Meatii,  the  Englishman's  meadow ;  jBallinguile 
and  Ballvffuile  in  (x)rk  and  Wicklow,  the  town  of 
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We  have  at  least  two  interesting  examples  of  local 
names  formed  by  the  word  Gall  as  applied  to  the 
Danes — Fingall  and  Donegal.     A  colony  of  these 

Eeople  settled  in  the  district  lying  north  of  Dublin, 
etween  it  and  the  Delvin  river,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, is  called  in  our  authorities  (O'C.  Cal.,  Wars 
of  GG.,  &c.),  Fiue-Gally  the  territory  or  tribe  of  the 
Galls  or  Danes ;  and  the  same  territory  is  still  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Fingall,  and  the  inhabitimts 
are  locally  called  Fingallians. 

Donegal  is  mentioned  in  several  of  our  Annals,  and 
always  in  the  form  of  Dun-fta-nGall^  the  fortress  of 
the  foreigners.  These  foreignei'S  must  have  been 
Danes,  and  the  name  was  no  doubt  applied  to  an 
earthen  dun  occupied  by  them  anterior  to  the  twelfth 
century ;  for  we  have  direct  testimony  that  they  had 
a  settlement  there  at  an  early  period,  and  the  name 
is  older  than  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  Dr.  Petrie 
quotes  an  ancient  Irish  poem  (Irish  Penny  Journal, 
p.  185),  written  in  the  tenth  century,  by  theTyroon- 
nellian  bard,  Flann  mac  Lonan,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Egnaghan,  the  father  of  Donnel,  firom  whom  the 
O'Donnells  derive  their  name,  gave  his  three  beauti- 
ful daughters,  Duvlin,Bebua,andBebinn,  in  marriage 
to  three  Danish  princes,  Caithis,  Torges,  and  Tor, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  their  friendship,  and  to 
secure  his  territory  from  their  depredations ;  and  the 
marriages  were  celebrated  at  Donegal,  where  Egna- 
ghan then  resided.  There  are  places  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  called  Donegal  and  Donegall ;  but  some 
or  all  of  these  may  have  received  their  names  fix)m 
English  settlers. 

The  Annals  of  Ulster  relate  that  the  Danish  fortress 
was  burned  in  1159,  bv  Murtough  M'Loughlin,  king 
of  the  Northern  Uy  Niell :  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  re» 
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mainBy  bnt  O'Donovan  considers  it  likely,  that  it  was 
situated  at  a  ford  which  crossed  the  river  Esk,  im- 
mediately west  of  the  old  castle,  and  which  the  Four 
Masters  at  1419  call  Ath-m-nGall,  the  ford  of  the 
foreig;iierB. 

There  are  several  other  plaoes  through  the  country 
called  Donegal  or  Dungall,  having  the  same  general 
meaning  ;  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the 
foreigners  were  Danes  or  English ;  possibly  they  were 
neither. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  names  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  in  wmch  this  word  Gall  commemorates  Eng- 
lish settlements.  GFalbally  in  Limerick  is  called  in  the 
Four  Masters,  Gallbhailey  English-town,  and  it  pro- 
bably got  its  name  firom  the  Fitzgeralds,  who  settled 
there  at  an  early  period ;  and  there  are  besides,  a 
dozen  other  plaoes  of  the  same  name,  ten  of  them 
being  in  Tyrone  and  Wexford.  Galwally  in  Down, 
Gtdvally  in  Denr,  and  G-allavally  in  Kerry  are  all 
the  same  name,  but  the  h  is  aspirated  as  it  ought  to 
be. 

BaUynagall,  Ballynagaul,  and  Ballygall,  all  town- 
land  names  of  frequent  occurrence,  mean  also  the 
town  of  the.  Englishmen ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Ghuilstown,  a  name  common  in  Eiilkenny  and  Meath, 
is  a  translation  of  BaUynagall.  The  terminations 
golly  nagaUy  gi%  and  guile,  are  exceedingly  common 
all  over  Irelaiid ;  the  two  former  generally  mean  '^  of 
the  Englishmen,'^  and  the  two  latter  *^  of  the  English- 
man ;"  Clon^edl  in  Carlow,  and  Clongall  in  Meath, 
signify  the  f^ngUshmen's  meadow;  Moneygall  in 
E^g's  County,  the  shrubbery  of  the  strangers ;  Clon- . 
gill  in  Meath,  the  Englishman's  meadow ;  jBalling^ile 
and  Ballvffuile  in  Cx)rk  and  Wioklow,  the  town  of 
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We  have  at  least  two  interesting  examples  of  local 
names  formed  by  the  word  Gall  as  applied  to  the 
Danes — Fingall  and  Donegal.     A  colony  of  these 

Eeople  settled  in  the  district  lying  north  of  Dublin, 
etween  it  and  the  Delvin  river,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, is  called  in  our  authorities  (O'C.  Cal.,  Wars 
of  GQr.y  &c.),  Fine-Gallf  the  territory  or  tribe  of  the 
Galls  or  Danes  ;  and  the  same  territory  is  still  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Fingall,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  locally  called  Fingallians. 

Donegal  is  mentioned  in  several  of  our  Annals,  and 
always  in  the  form  of  Dun-na-nGall^  the  fortress  of 
the  foreigners.  These  foreignei'S  must  have  been 
Danes,  and  the  name  was  no  doubt  applied  to  an 
earthen  dun  occupied  by  them  anterior  to  the  twelfth 
century ;  for  we  have  direct  testimony  that  they  had 
a  settlement  there  at  an  early  period,  and  the  name 
is  older  than  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  Dr.  Petrie 
quotes  an  ancient  Irish  poem  (Irish  Penny  Journal, 
p.  185),  written  in  the  tenth  century,  by  the  Tyroon- 
nellian  bard,  Flann  mac  Lonan,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Egnaghan,  the  father  of  Donnel,  firom  whom  the 
O'Donnells  derive  their  name,  gave  his  three  beauti- 
ful daughters,  Duvlin,Bebua,andBebinn,  in  marriage 
to  three  Danish  princes,  Caithis,  Torges,  and  Tor, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  their  friendship,  and  to 
secure  his  territory  from  their  depredations ;  and  the 
marriages  were  celebrated  at  Donegal,  where  Egna- 
ghan then  resided.  There  are  places  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  called  Donegal  and  Donegall ;  but  some 
or  all  of  these  may  have  received  their  names  from 
English  settlers. 

The  Annals  of  Ulster  relate  that  the  Danish  fortress 
was  burned  in  1159,  by  Murtough  M'Loughlin,  king 
of  the  Northern  Hj  Niell :  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  re- 
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all  nniuaal  oooarrenoes  were  in  those  days  ao« 
ooontedsapematural.  And  this  view  receives  some 
oonfirmation  from  the  prevalenoe  of  the  tradition 
at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  from  the  ourious  cir- 
oamstanoe,  that  the  well  is  still  oalled  Tober  Can- 
vore. 

There  is  a  village  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Moy,  a  kind  of  suburb  of  Ballina,  oalled  Ardnarea, 
a  name  whioh  discloses  a  dark  tale  of  treachery  and 
murder  ;  it  was  originally  applied  to  the  hill  imme- 
diately south  of  the  village,  whioh  is  now  oalled 
Castle  Hill,  from  a  castle  that  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. The  event  that  gave  origin  to  this  name 
is  very  fully  related  by  Mac  Firbis  in  his  account 
of  the  Tribes  and  Customs  of  the  Hy  Fiachrach, 
and  the  same  story  is  told  in  the  Dinnsenchus.  The 
persons  concerned  are  all  well  known  characters, 
and  the  event  is  far  within  the  horizon  of  authentic 
histoiy. 

GuairS  Aidhne  [Ainy]  was  king  of  Connaught  in 
the  seventh  century — ^a  King  whose  name  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  among  the  Irish  for  his  hospitality. 
Though  a  powerful  and  popular  monarch,  he  was  not 
the  true  heir  to  the  throne ;  the  rightful  heir  was  a 
man  who  in  his  youth  had  abandoned  the  world,  and 
entered  the  priesthood,  and  who  was  now  bishop  of 
Kilmore-Moy ;  this  was  Cellach,  or  Kellagh,  the  son 
of  the  last  monarch,  Owen  Bel,  and  fourth  in  descent 
fit>m  the  celebrated  Dathi.  Cellach  was  murdered 
at  the  instigation  of  Guary,  by  four  ecclesiastical  stu- 
dents— ^the  four  Maels,  as  they  were  called,  because 
the  names  of  all  began  with  the  syllable  Mael — who 
were  under  the  bishop's  tuition,  and  who,  it  appears 
by  another  account,  were  his  own  foster-brotners. 
The  bishop's  brother,  however,  soon  after  pursued 
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and  captured  the  murderers,  and  brought  them  in 
chains  to  the  hill  overlooking  the  Moy,  wnioh  was  up 
to  that  time  called  Tulach-na-faircsiona  [Tullanafark- 
shina],  the  hill  of  the  prospect,  where  he  hanj^ed 
them  all ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  place  took 
the  name  oi  Ard-na-riaghadh  [Ardnarea],  the  hill  of 
the  executions. 

They  were  buried  at  the  other  side  of  the  river,  a 
little  south  of  the  present  town  of  Ballina,  and  the 
place  was  called  Ard-na-Mael^  the  hill  of  the  (four) 
Maels.  The  monument  erected  over  them  remains 
to  this  day ;  it  is  a  cromlech,  well  known  to  the 

?eople  of  Ballina,  and  now  commonly  called  the 
'able  of  the  Giants.  The  name  Ardrna-Mael  is 
obsolete,  the  origin  of  the  cromlech  is  forgotten,  and 
bishop  Cellach  and  his  murderers  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  remembered  in  the  traditions  of  the 
people. 

When  we  consider  how  prominently  the  Danes 
fig^e  in  our  history,  it  appears  a  matter  of  some  sur- 
prise that  they  have  left  so  few  traces  of  their  pre- 
sence. We  possess  very  few  structures  that  can 
be  proved  to  be  Danish  ;  and  that  sure  mark  of  con- 
quest, the  change  of  local  names,  has  occurred  in 
only  a  very  few  instances  :  for  there  are  little  more 
than  a  dozen  places  in  Ireland  bearing  Danish  names 
at  the  present  day,  and  these  are  nearly  all  on  or 
near  the  east  coast. 

Worsae  (p.  71)  gives  a  table  of  1373  Danish  and 
Norwegian  names  in  the  middle  and  northern  coun- 
ties of  England,  ending  in  thorpe,  by^  thwaite^  with^ 
toft,  beckf  nceSy  ey,  dak,  force,  felly  tarn,  and  haugh.  We 
have  only  a  few  Danish  terminations,  aaford,  which 
occurs  four  times ;  ey,  three  times :  ster^  three  times ; 
and  are^  which  we  find  in  one  name,  not  noticed  at 
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all  by  Worsae ;  and  in  contrast  with  1373  names  in 
one  part  of  England,  we  have  only  about  fifteen  in 
Ireland,  almost  all  confined  to  one  particular  district 
This  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  complete  answer  to 
the  statement  which  we  sometimes  see  made,  that  the 
Danes  conquered  the  country,  and  that  their  chiefiEt 
ruled  over  it  as  sovereigns. 

The  truth  is,  the  Danes  never,  except  in  a  few  of 
the  maritime  townsy  had  any  permanent  settlements 
in  Lreland,  and  even  there  their  wealth  was  chiefiy 
derived  from  trade  and  commerce,  and  they  seem  to 
have  had  only  very  seldom  any  territorial  possessions. 
Their  mission  was  rather  to  destroy  than  to  build  up ; 
wherever  they  settled  on  the  coast,  they  were  chiefly 
ocoupied  either  in  predatory  inroads,  or  in  defending 
their  fortresses  against  the  neighbouring  Irish ;  they 
took  no  permanent  hold  on  the  country ;  and  their 
prominence  in  our  annals  is  due  to  their  fierce  and 
dreadful  ravages,  from  which  scarcely  any  part  of 
the  country  was  free,  and  the  constant  warfare  main- 
tained for  three  hundred  years  between  them  and  the 
natives. 

The  only  names  I  can  find  that  are  wholly  or 
partly  Danish  are  Wexford,  Waterford,  Carlingford, 
otrangfbrd  (Lou^h),  Olderfleet,  Camsore  Point,  Ire- 
land's Eye,  Lambay  Island,  Dalkey,  Howth,  Leixlip 
and  Oxmantown ;  to  these  may  be  added  the  Lax- 
weir  on  the  Shannon,  the  termination  ster  in  the 
names  of  three  of  the  provinces,  the  second  syllables 
of  such  names  as  Eingall  and  Donegal ;  probably 
Wioklow  and  Arklow,  and  the  8  prefixed  to  some 
names  near  the  eastern  coast  (for  which  see  p.  65). 

The  termination  ford^  in  the  first  four  names  is 
the  well-known  noHhem  word  fiords  an  inlet  of  the 
sea.    Waterfordy  Wexford,  and  Strangford  are  pro- 
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bably  altogethor  Danish ;  the  first  two  are  called 
respeotively  by  early  English  writers  Yadrefiord 
and  Weisford.  The  Danes  had  a  settlement  some- 
where near  the  shore  of  Strangford  Lough,  in  ^e 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries ,  and  the  G-alls  of  Laugh 
Cuan  (its  ancient  and  present  Irish  name)  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  our  Annals.  It  was  these  who 
gave  it  the  very  appropriate  name  of  Strangford, 
which  means  strong-Jiord^  from  the  well-known  tidal 
currents  at  the  entrance,  which  render  its  navigation 
so  dangerous. 

The  usual  Irish  name  of  Carlingford,  as  we  find 
it  in  our  Annals,  is  Cairlinn ;  so  that  the  full  name, 
as  it  now  stands,  signifies  the  fiord  of  Cairlinn. 
In  O'Clery's  Calendar  it  is  called  Snamh-ech^  the 
swimming-ford  of  the  horses;  while  in  "  Wars  of 
GO,"  and  several  other  authorities,  it  is  called 
Snamh'Aighnech. 

The  last  syllable  of  the  name  of  Olderfleet  Castlcy 
which  stands  on  the  little  neck  of  land  called  the 
Curran,  near  Lame  in  Antrim,  is  a  corruption  of 
the  same  word  fiord ;  and  the  name  was  originally 
applied,  not  to  the  castle,  but  to  the  harbour.  One 
of  the  oldest  known  forms  of  the  name  is  Wulfrich- 
ford ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  gradually  settled 
down  to  "  Olderfleet"  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
forms,  found  in  various  records : — Wulvricheford, 
Wokinffis-fyrth,  Wolderfrith,  Wolverflete,  XJlder- 
fleet,  Olderfleet.  It  is  probable,  as  Dr.  Beeves 
remarks,  that  in  the  first  part  of  all  these,  is  dis- 
guised the  ancient  Irish  name  of  the  Lame  water, 
viz.,  Ollorbha  [Ollarva] ;  'and  that  the  various  forms 
given  above  were  only  imperfect  attempts  at  repre- 
senting the  sound  of  Ollarm-fiord. 

Camsore  Point  in  Wexford,  is  known  in  Irish  by 
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the  siinple  name  Carn^  i.  e.  a  monumental  heap. 
The  meaning  of  the  tennination  will  be  rendered 
obyions  bj  the  following  passage  from  Worsae  : — 
'*  On  the  extremity  of  i£e  tongue  of  land  which  bor- 
ders on  the  north  the  entrance  of  the  Humber,  there 
formerlj.. stood  a  castle  called  Bavensore,  raven's 
point.  Ore  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  old  Scandina- 
vian name  for  the  sandy  point  of  a  promontory" 
(p.  65).  The  ore  in  Carnsore,  is  evidently  the  same 
wordy  and  the  name  written  in  full  would  be  Cam's 
dre^  ilie  ''  ore"  or  sandy  point  of  the  Carn. 

Ptolemy  csQIs  this  cape,  Hieron  Akron,  i.  e.  the 
Sacred  Promontory ;  and  Camden  (''  Britannia/'  Ed. 
1594,  p.  659),  in  stating  this  fact,  says  he  has  no 
doubt  but  that  the  native  Irish  name  bore  the  same 
meaning.  This  conjecture  is  probably  well  founded, 
thouffh  1  cannot  find  any  name  now  existing  near 
the  place  with  this  signification.  Camden,  however, 
in  order  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  his  opinion, 
states  that  Bannow,  the  name  of  a  town  nearljjr 
twenty  miles  from  it,  where  the  English  made  their 
first  descent,  si^ifies  sacred  in  the  Irish  language. 
The  Irish  participle  heannuighthe  [bannihS]  means 
blessed,  ana  this  is  obviously  the  word  Camden  had 
in  view ;  but  it  has  no  connection  in  meaning  with 
Bannow.  The  harbour  where  Eobert  Fitzstephen 
landed  was  called  in  Irish  Cuan-an-bhainbh  (OTla- 
herty,  lar  Connaught)  the  harbour  of  the  bonnive  or 
sudong  pig ;  and  the  town  has  preserved  the  latter 
part  of  tne  name  chaneed  to  Bannow. 

**  It  is  doubtfdl  wheUier  Wioklow  derives  its  name 
from  the  Norwegians,  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  did,  as  in  old  documents  it  is  called  Wy- 
Imiglo,  Wygyn^lo,  and  Wykinlo,  which  remind  us 
of  tq^  Scandinavian  vig^  a  bay,  or  Viking*^  (Worsae, 
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p.  325).  Its  Irish  name  is  Eilmantan,  St.  Mantan'c 
ohuroh.  This  saint,  according  to  Mao  Geoghegan 
(Annals  of  Clonmacnoise),  and  other  authorities, 
was  one  of  St.  Patrick's  companions,  who  had  hifi 
front  teeth  knocked  out  by  a  blow  of  a  stone  from 
one  of  the  barbarians  who  opposed  the  saint's  landing 
in  Wioklow  ;  hence  he  was  called  Mantan,  or  the 
toothless,  and  the  church  which  was  afterwards 
erected  there  was  called  after  him,  CilUMantain  (Four 
Mast. ).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  word  maniach 
[mounthagh]^-derived  from  mant^  the  gum — is  still 
used  in  the  south  of  Ireland  to  denote  a  person  who 
has  lost  the  front  teeth. 

Leixlip  is  wholly  a  Danish  name,  old  Norse  Lax- 
hlaupy  i.  e.  salmon  leap  :  this  name  (which  is  pro- 
bably a  translation  from  the  Irish),  it  derived  from 
the  well  known  cataract  on  the  Liffey,  still  called  the 
Salmon  Leap,  a  little  above  the  village.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  (Top.  Hib.  II.,  41),  after  speaking  of  the 
fish  leaping  up  the  cataract,  says; — "Hence  the 
place  derives  its  name  of  Saltm  Sahnonis  (Salmon 
ijeap)."  From  this  word  saltus,  a  leap,  the  baronies  of 
Salt  in  the  county  Kildare  have  taJien  their  name. 
According  to  Warsae,  the  word  lax,  a  salmon,  is  very 
common  in  the  local  names  of  Scotland,  and  we  have 
another  example  of  it  in  the  Lax^  weir ^  i.  e.  Salmon 
weir,  on  the  Shannon,  near  Limerick. 

The  original  name  of  Ireland's  Eye  was  /ww- 
JEreann;  it  is  so  called  in  Dinnsenchus,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  is,  the  island  of  Eire  or  Eria,  who, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  wafi  a  woman.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Liis-mac-Nessan  (Four  Mast.), 
from  the  three  sons  of  Nessan,  a  prince  of  the  royal 
family  of  Leinster,  namely,  DichoUa,  Munissa,  and 
Nadsluagh,  who  erected  a  church  on  it  in  the  seventy. 
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century,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  They 
are  commemorated  in  O'Clery^s  Calendar,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — *•  The  three  sons  of  Nesan,  of  Inia 
Faithlenn^  i.  e.  Muinissa,  Nesslugh,  and  Duiehoill 
Derg  ;'*  from  which  it  appears  that  Inis  Faithknuy 
or,  as  it  woidd  be  now  pronounced,  Innisfallen, 
was  another  ancient  name' for  the  island;  this  is 
also  the  name  of  a  celebrated  island  in  the  lower 
lake  of  Sallamey  (Inis  Faithlenn^  Book  of  Lein- 
ster);  and  in  ifoth  cases  it  signifies  the  Island 
of  Fathlenn,  a  man's  name,  formerly  of  common 
occurrence. 

The  present  name,  Ireland's  Eye,  is  an  attempted 
translation  of  Inis-Ereann^  for  the  translators  under-, 
stood  Ereann  to  be  the  genitive  case  of  Eire^  Ireland, 
as  it  has  the  same  form ;  accordingly  they  made 
it  Ireland*s  Ey  [Ireland's  island,  instead  of  Erla's 
island),  which  in  modem  times  has  been  corrupted 
to  Ireland's  Eye.  Even  TJssher  was  deceived  by  this, 
for  he  calls  the  island  Ocuhis  Hibernice,  The  name 
of  this  little  island  has  met  with  the  fate  of  the 
Highlander  s  ancestral  knife,  which  at  one  time  had 
its  haft  renewed,  and  at  another  time  its  blade :  one 
set  of  people  converted  the  name  of  Eire,  a  woman, 
to  Ireland,  but  correctly  translated  Inis  to  ey  ;  the 
succeeding  generations  accepted  what  the  others 
corrupted,  and  corrupted  the  correct  part ;  between 
both,  not  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  name  remains  in 
the  modem. 

Eire  or  Eri  was  formerly  very  common  in  this 
country  as  a  woman's  name,  and  we  occasionally 
find  it  forming  part  of  other  local  names ;  there 
are,  for  instance,  two  places  in  Antrim  called  Carn- 
eamy,  in  each  of  which  a  woman  named  Eire 
must  have   been   buried,    for   the   Four  Masters 
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there  was,  in  old  times,  a  place  of  embarkation  for 
the  island  and  elsewhere,  and  this  is  the  tradition 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  present  day,  who  still 
show  some  remains  of  the  old  landing  place ;  hence 
the  name  Port-Rachrann ;  the  part  or  landing  place 
otBaehra. 

Other  islands  round  the  coast  were  called  Rachra^ 
which  are  now  generally  called  Bathlin,  from  the 
ffenitiye  form  Raehrann^  by  a  change  from  r  to  / 
(see  pages  34  and  48).  The  use  of  the  genitive  for  the 
nommatiye  must  have  begun  very  early,  for  in  the 
Welsh,  "Brut  y  Tywysogion"  or  Chronicle  of  the 
Chieftains*  we  read  "  Ac  y  distrywyd  Rechrenn," 
"  and  (the  Danes)  destroyed  ifecArenn"  (Todd,  Wars 
of  GG-.,  Introd.,  p.  xxxii). 

The  best  known  of  these  is  Rathlin  on  the  Antrim 
coast,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Rikina^  and  whose  name 
has  been  modified  in  various  ways  by  foreign  and 
English  writers ;  but  the  natives  still  call  it  Baghery, 
which  correctly  represents  the  old  nominative  form. 
TJssher  (Br.  Ikjc.  Ant.,  c.  17)  says :  **  our  Irish  anti- 
quaries call  this  island  Ro-chrinnCf"  and  he  states 
further,  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  great  quantity 
of  trees  with  which  it  was  formerly  covered.  The 
island,  however,  was  never  called  Rochrinne,  but 
Rachra^  in  which  no  n  appears,  which  puts  out  of  the 
question  its  derivation  &om  crann  a  tree. 

Dalkey  is  called  in  Irish,  Delgink  (O'Cl.  Cal.,  Four 
Mast.,  &c.),  thorn  island.  The  Danes  who  had  a  for- 
tress on  it  in  the  tenth  century,  called  HDnlk-eiy  which 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Irish  name,  for  the 
Danish  word  dalk  sigmfies  a  thorn :  the  present  name 
Dalkey  is  not  much  changed  firom  DelginxSy  but  the  /, 
which  is  now  silent,  was  formerly  pronounced.  It  is 
00X1008  thaiMiere  has  been  a  fortress  on  this  island 
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from  the  remotest  antiquity  to  the  present  day.  Ou 
early  chronicles  record  that  Seadhgha  [sha],  ono  g 
the  chiefs  of  the  Milesian  colony,  erected  the  Dun  c 
Dclginis ;  this  was  succeeded  by  the  Danish  fort ;  am 
it  is  now  occupied  by  a  martello  tower. 

Oxmantown  or  Ostmantown,  now  a  part  of  the  oifr 
of  Dublin,  was  so  called  because  the  i)anes  or  Ost 
men  (i.  e.  eastmen)  built  there  a  town  of  their  own 
and  fortified  it  with  ditches  and  walls. 

According  to  Worsae  (p.  230),  the  termination  Bie 
in  the  names  of  three  of  the  provinces  is  the  Scandi 
navian  stadr^  a  place  which  has  been  added  to  the  oh 
Irish  names.  Leinster  is  the  place  (or  provinoe)  o 
Laigheii  or  Layn ;  Ulster  is  contracted  from  Ula'-^ier 
the  Irish  name  Uladh  being  pronounced  Ulla;  an< 
Munster  from  Moon-ster^  or  Moumter  (which  is  th< 
form  found  in  a  State  paper  of  1515),  the  firs 
syllable  representing  the  pronunciation  of  the  Irisl 
Mumhan, 

Many  of  the  acts  of  our  early  apostles  are  pre 
served  in  imperishable  remembrance,  in  the  names  o 
localities  where  certain  remarkable  transactions  tool 
place,  connected  with  their  efforts  to  spread  thi 
Gospel.  Of  these  I  will  give  a  few  examples,  bu 
I  shall  defer  to  another  chapter  the  consideratio] 
of  those  places  which  commemorate  the  names  o 
saints. 

Saul,  the  name  of  a  village  and  parish  near  Down 
Patrick,  preserves  the  memory  of  St.  Patrick's  firs 
triumph  in  the  work  of  conversion.  Diohu,  th< 
prince  of  the  district,  who  hospitably  entertained  th< 
saint  and  his  companions,  was  his  first  convert  ii 
Ireland ;  and  the  chief  made  him  a  present  of  hi 
bam,  to  be  used  temporarily  as  a  church.  On  th 
site  of  this  bam  a  church  was  subsequAitly  erected 
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and  as  its  direction  happened  to  be  north  and  south, 
the  ehuroh  was  also  placed  north  and  south,  instead 
of  the  usual  direction,  east  and  west.  On  this  trans- 
action the  following  are  TTssher's  words : — "  Which 
place,  from  the  name  of  that  church,  is  called  in  Scotic 
to  this  day,  Sabhall  Patrick ;  in  Latin,  Zabuium  Patricii 
vel  Horreum  Patricii  "  (Patrick's  bam).  It  is  still 
called  in  Irish  Sabhall^  which  is  fairly  represented  in 
pronunciation  by  the  modem  form  Saul. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  several  churches  were 
erected  in  other  districts,  in  imitation  of  St.  Patrick's 
primitive  and  favourite  church  at  Saul,  which  were 
also  placed  north  and  south,  and  called  by  the  same 
name.  We  know  that  among  the  churches  of  Armagh, 
one,  founded  probably  by  the  saint  himself,  was  in 
this  direction,  and  called  by  the  same  name,  Sabhall^ 
though  this  name  is  now  lost.  And  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  a  church  of  this  kind  gave  name  to  Saval,  near 
Newry,  to  Drumsaul  in  the  parish  of  Ematris,  county 
Monaghan,  and  to  Sawel,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the 
north  of  Tyrone.  This  supposition  supersedes  the 
far-fetched  explanation  of  the  last  name,  given  in 
the  neighbournood,  which  for  several  reasons  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  a  very  modem  fabrica- 
tion. 

Very  similar  in  the  circumstances  attending  its 
origin  is  the  name  of  Elphin,  in  the  county  Eoscom- 
mon.  In  the  Tripartite  Xiife  of  St.  Patrick  (Lib.  II. 
0.  38),  we  are  told  that  a  noble  Druid  named  Ona, 
lord  of  the  ancient  district  of  Corcaghlan  in  Boscom- 
mon,  presented  his  residence,  called  Emlagh-Ona 
(Ona's  marsh)  to  St.  Patrick,  as  a  site  for  a  church. 
The  church  was  built  near  a  spring,  over  which  stood 
a  large  stone,  and  from  this  the  place  was  called  Ail- 
^ni}^  which  Oolgan  interprets  '*  the  rock  of  the  dear 
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spring ;"  the  stoneis  now  gone,  but  it  remained  Btand- 
ing  in  its  original  position  until  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  The  townland  of  Emlagh,  near  Elphin,  still 
preserves  the  name  of  Ona's  ancient  residenoe. 

The  manner  in  which  St.  Brigid's  celebrated  esta- 
blishment was  founded  is  stereotyped  in  the  name  of 
Kildare.  According  to  a  tale  in  the  Book  of  Lein- 
ster,  quoted  by  O'Cuny  (Lectures,  p.  487),  the  plaoe 
was  called  Druim-Criaidh  prumcree]  before  tixe  time 
of  St.  Brigid ;  and  it  received  its  present  name  from 
"  a  goodly  fair  oke"  under  the  shadow  of  whioh  the 
saint  constructed  her  little  cell. 

The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  are  very 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  words  of  Animosus, 
the  writer  of  the  fourth  Life  of  St.  Brigid,  published 
by  Col^an :— **  That  cell  is  called  in  Scotic,  CiU-dara^ 
which  m  Latin  sounds  Cella-quercvs  (the  church  of 
the  oak).  For  a  very  high  oak  stood  there,  whioh 
Brigid  loved  much,  and  blessed  it ;  of  which  the 
trunk  still  remains  (i.  e.  up  to  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  Animosus  wrote) ;  and  no  one  dares 
cut  it  with  a  weapon."  Bishop  XJltan,  the  writer  of 
the  third  Life,  gives  a  similar  interpretation,  vLb., 
CeUa  roboHs, 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  places  whose 
names  indicate  battle  scenes,  slaughters,  murders, 
&c.,  our  ancestors  must  have  been  a  quarrelsome 
race,  and  must  have  led  an  unquiet  existence.  Names 
of  this  kind  are  foimd  in  every  county  in  Lreland ; 
and  various  terms  are  employed  to  commemorate  the 
events.  Moreover,  in  most  of  these  places,  traditions 
worthy  of  being  preserved,  regarding  the  ooourrenoes 
that  gave  origin  to  the  names,  still  linger  among  tiie 

peasantry. 
The  word  cath  [cah]  signifies  a  battle,  and  its 
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presenoe  in  many  names  points  out,  with  all  the  cer- 
tainty of  history,  the  soenes  of  former  strife.  We 
see  it  in  Aidoath  in  Meath,  and  Mullyoi^h  in 
WiokloWy  both  signifjrin^  battle  height ;  in  Doon- 
oaha  in  Kerry  and  Lomeriok,  the  fort  of  the 
battle  ;  Derryoaw  and  Derryhaw,  battle-wood,  in 
Armagh ;  and  Drumnagah  in  Clare,  the  ridge  of  the 
battles* 

One  party  mnst  have  been  utterly  defeated,  where 
we  find  sud^  names  as  Ballynarooga  (in  limeriok), 
the  town  of  the  defeat  or  rout  (ruag) ;  Gfreaghna- 
roog  near  Garrickmacross,  and  Maulnarouga  in  Cork, 
the  marshy  flat  and  the  hillock  of  the  rout ;  Ein* 
narogne  in  Slieo,  and  Bingarogy,  the  name  of  an 
island  near  Baltimore,  on  uie  south  ooast  of  Cork, 
both  signifying  the  rinn  or  point  of  the  defeat.  And 
how  vivid  a  picture  of  the  hideousness  of  a  battle- 
field is  conveyed  by  the  following  names : — Meena- 
gorp  in  Tyrone,  in  Irish  Mln-nagcorp^  the  moun- 
tain fiat  of  the  corpses;  Kilnamarve  near  Carrigallen, 
Leitrim,  the  wood  of  the  dead  bodies  {CoiH-na-niarbh) ; 
Ballinamara  in  Kilkenny,  the  town  of  the  dead 
{BaHe-na-marbh)^  where  the  tradition  of  the  battle  is 
still  remembered;  lisnafolla  near  Newcastle  in 
limeriok,  the  fort  of  the  blood;  Cnamhchoill  [Imaw- 
hill]  (Book  of  Leinster),  a  celebrated  place  near 
the  town  of  Tipperary,  now  called  Cleghile  (by  a 
change  of  n  to  /—see  p.  49),  whose  name  signifies  the 
wood  of  bones :  the  same  Insh  name  is  more  correctly 
angli<nsed  Knawhill  in  the  parish  of  Knocktemple, 
Cork. 

Many  of  these  sanguinary  encounters,  in  which 
probably  whole  armies  were  almost  annihilated, 
though  lost  to  history,  are  recorded  with  perfect 
cloMTicigs  in  names  like  the  following,  numbers  of 
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which  are  found  all  over  the  ooiintry : — Glenanai] 
fine  valley  near  the  boundary  of  Limerick  and  C!o 
five  miles  south  of  Kilfinane,  the  glen  of  slaogbl 
where  the  people  still  preserve  a  vivid  tradition  o: 
dreadful  battle  fought  at  a  ford  over  the  river ;  a 
with  the  same  root  word  (dry  slaughter),  Drun 
near  Ballybay  in  Monaghan,  Glashare,  a  pariah 
Kilkenny,  the  ridge,  and  the  streamlet,  of  slaught^ 
and  Coumanare  (Coum  a  hollow),  in  the  parish 
Ballyduff,  a  few  miles  from  Dingle  in  Kerry,  wh< 
numbers  of  arrow  heads  have  been  found,  showi 
the  truthfulness  of  the  name ;  which  is  also  oorrol 
rated  by  a  local  tradition  of  a  great  battle  fought 
the  valley.  In  Cork  they  have  a  tradition  tha 
great  and  bloody  fight  took  place  at  some  disti 
time  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Ownanare  (rii 
of  slaughter),  which  joins  the  Dalua  one  mile  abc 
Kanturk. 

The  murder  of  any  near  relative  is  termed  in  Lrf 
fionghal  [finnal]  which  is  often  translated /ra^rtcui 
and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  names  containing  tl 
word,  while  affording  undeniable  evidence  of  t 
commission  of  the  crime,  demonstrates  at  the  sai 
time  the  horror  with  which  it  was  rerarded  by  i 
people.  We  have,  for  instance,  Lisnannelly  in  II 
na^an,  and  Lisfennell  in  Waterford,  where  in  bo 
cases  the  victim  met  his  doom  in  one  of  the  lone 
forts  so  common  through  the  country ;  Oloonnafl 
neela  near  Kilflyn  in  Kerry  [cloon^  a  meadow 
Tattanafinnell  near  Clogher  in  Tyrone,  the  fi< 
{tate)  of  the  fratricide ;  I)rumnafinnila  in  Leitri 
and  Drumnafinnagle  near  Kilcar  in  Donegal,  t 
ridge  of  the  fratricide,  in  the  last  of  whi^  plai 
there  is  a  vivid  tradition  accounting  for  the  name: 
that  one  time  lone:  a^o,  the  clan  of  MaoQilla  Gi 
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(now  called  Cair),  fell  out  among  themselves,  and 
slaughtered  each  other  almost  to  annihilation  {**  Do- 
negS  Cliff  Scenery"  hy  "  Kinnfaela,"  pp.  60,  61). 
And  occasionally  the  murdered  man's  name  is 
commemorated  by  being  interwoven  with  the  name 
of  the  spot,  as  may  be  seen  in  Gortmarrahafineen, 
near  Kenmare  in  Kerry,  which  represents  the  Irish 
Chni'marbhiha-Fin^hin^  the  field  of  Tineen's  murder. 
A  name  of  this  kmd  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Lough  Key  (II.,  368),  viz.,  Ath-Marblitha'Cathaily 
the  rord  of  the  killing  of  Cathal,  which  in  the  ang- 
licised form  Aghawaracahill,  is  now  the  name  of  a 
townland  in  the  parish  of  Solmore  in  Eoscommon, 
south  of  the  village  of  Drumsna.  But  no  one  knows 
who  this  unfortunate  Cathal  was.  We  have  also  in 
the  parish  of  Clones  in  Fermanagh,  Comamramurry, 
the  round  hill  of  the  dead  woman — Car-na-mna' 
mairbhe  (beauy  a  woman  ;  genitive  mna). 

In  '*  A  Tour  through  Ireland,  by  two  English 
Gentlemen"  (Dublin,  1748),  we  read: — "  The  poorer 
sort  of  Irish  Natives  are  mostly  Roman  CathoUcksy  who 
make  no  scruple  to  assemble  in  the  open  Fields.  As 
we  passed  Yesterday  in  a  Bve-road,  we  saw  a  Priest 
under  a  Tree,  with  a  large  Assembly  about  him,  ce- 
lebrating Mass  in  his  proper  Habit ;  and,  though  at 
agreat  Distance  from  us,  we  heard  him  distinctly. 
These  sort  of  People,  my  Lord,  seem  to  be  very 
solemn  and  sincere  m  their  devotion"  (p.  163). 

The  Irish  practice  of  celebrating  Mass  in  the  open 
air  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  It  was  more  general, 
however,  during  the  period  preceding  the  above  tour 
than  at  other  tmies,  partly  because  there  were  in 
many  places  no  chapels,  and  partly  because,  during 
the  operation  of  the  penal  laws,  the  celebration  of 
Mass  was  declared  illegal.    And  the  knowledge  of 
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this,  if  we  be  wise  enough  to  turn  it  to  right  aooount, 
may  have  its  nse,  by  reminding  us  of  the  time  in 
which  our  lot  is  cast,  when  the  people  have  theii 
chapel  in  every  parish,  and  those  prohibitoiy  enact- 
ments are  made  mere  matters  of  history,  by  wise  and 
kind  legislation. 

Even  in  our  own  day  we  may  witness  the  oelebrti- 
tion  of  Mass  in  the  open  air ;  for  many  will  remembei 
the  vast  crowds* that  congregated  on  the  summit  d 
Brandon  hill  in  Kerry,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1868, 
to  honour  the  memory  of  Saint  Brendan.  The  spoti 
consecrated  by  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  mysteriei 
are  at  this  day  well  known,  and  greatly  reverea  by  the 
people ;  and  many  of  them  bear  names  formed  from 
the  word  Aiffrion  (Affiin),  the  Mass,  that  will  identifj 
them  to  all  future  time. 

Places  of  this  kind  are  found  all  over  Ireland,  and 
many  of  them  have  given  names  to  townlands ;  and  ii 
may  be  further  observed,  that  the  existence  of  such  t 
name  in  any  particular  locality,  indicates  that  th( 
custom  of  celeorating  Mass  there  must  have  oon< 
tinned  for  a  considerable  time. 

Sometimes  the  lonely  side  of  a  hill  was  chosen 
and  the  people  remember  well,  and  will  point  out  t( 
the  visitor,  the  very  spot  on  which  the  priest  stood; 
while  the  crowd  of  peasants  worshipped  below.  Chu 
of  these  hills  is  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  oounty  Bos- 
common,  and  it  has  left  its  name  on  the  townlandoi 
Ardanaffrin,  the  height  of  the  Mass ;  another  in  tfa( 
parish  of  Donaghmore,  county  Donegal,  called  Cor 
rafirin  (cor,  a  round  hill) ;  a  third  in  the  parish  os 
Kilcommon,  Mayo,  namely,  Dnmianafirin  ;  a  fbnitl 
in  Cavan,  MuUanaffrin  {muUach,  a  summit) ;  andstfli 
another,  Knockanaffrin,  in  Waterford,  one  of  thi 
highest  hills  of  the  Gimimeragh  range. 
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Sometimes  agiun  the  people  selected  secluded  dells 
and  mountain  gorges ;  suca  as  ClashanafiErin  in  the 
parish  of  Desertmore,  county  of  Cork  (clashy  a  trench 
or  fosse),  and  Lu^ganaffirin  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
the  hollow  of  the  Mass.  And  occasionally  they  took 
advantage  of  the  ancient  forts  of  their  pagan  ancestors, 
t>laoe8  for  ages  associated  with  fairy  superstitions  ; 
and  while  they  worshipped,  they  were  screened  from 
observation  by  the  droumvallations  of  the  old  fort- 
ress. The  old  palace  of  Gh*eenan-!E!ly  near  London- 
derry was  so  used ;  and  there  is  a  fort  in  the  town- 
land  of  Bahanane,  parish  of  Kilcummin  in  Kerry, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  LissanafiGrin,  the  fort 
of  the  Mass. 

Many  other  names  of  like  formation  are  to  be  met 
with,  such  as  Glenanafirin,  Carriganaffiin,  Lou&;h 
Anaffirin,  &c.  Occasionally  the  name  records  the 
simple  &ot  that  Mass  "^as  celebrated,  as  we  find  in  a 
plao(3  called  Effiina^h,  in  the  parish  of  Kiltoghert, 
jLeitrim,  a  name  which  signifies  simply  '*  a  place  for 
Mass.**  And  sometimes  a  translated  name  occurs 
of  the  same  class,  such  as  Mass-brook  in  the  parish 
of  Addergoole,  Mayo,  whioh  is  a  translation  of  the 
Irish  Sruthan^an-'Aiffrinn. 

There  are  other  words  also,  besides  Affrin^  which 
are  used  to  commemorate  these  Masses;  such  as 
mlUnr^  an  altar,  which  gives  name  to  a  townland,  now 
called  Altore,  in  the  parish  of  Eliltullagh,  Eoscom- 
mon ;  and  to  another  named  Oltore,  in  the  parish  of 
Donaghpatrick,  Galway.  There  is  idso  a  place  called 
*'  Altore  cross-roads,"  near  Inchigeelagh,  Cork ;  and 
we  find  Carrownaltore  (the  quarter  land  of  the  altar) 
in  the  parish  of  Aglish,  Mayo. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


HISTORICAL  FERS0NAGB8. 


Our  annals  generally  set  forth  with  great  oare  the 
genealogy  of  the  most  remarkable  men  —  kings, 
chiefbains,  or  saints — who  flourished  at  the  different 
periods  of  our  history ;  and  even  their  oharaoter  and 
their  personal  peculiarities  are  very  often  giyen  with 
much  minuteness.  These  annals  and  ^nealogies, 
which  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  known  and 
studied  as  tiiey  deserve,  when  examined  by  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  mutual  comparison,^  are  found  to 
exhibit  a  marvellous  consistency ;  and  this  testimony 
of  their  general  truthfulness  is  fully  corroborated  by 
the  few  glimpses  we  obtain  of  detached  points  in  the 
long  record,  through  the  writings  of  English  and 
foreign  historians,  as  well  as  by  the  still  severer  test 
of  verifying  our  frequent  records  of  natural  occur- 
rences. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  testimonies.  Local  names 
often  afford  the  most  unsuspicious  and  satisfactory 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  historical  records,  and  I 
may  refer  to  the  preceding  chapter  for  instances.  It 
is  with  men  as  with  evente.  Many  of  the  characters 
who  figure  conspicuously  in  our  annals  have  left 
their  names  engraven  in  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  illustration  of  this  by  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter. 

Before  entering  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  origin  of 
the  names  of  our  ancient  tribes  and  territories,  and 
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to  explain  certain  terms  that  are  often  used  in  their 
formation. 

*'  It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the  ancient 
names  of  tribes  in  Ireland  were  not  derived  £rom  the 
territories  thejinhabited,  but  from  certain  of  their 
distinguished  ancestors.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
names  of  territories  and  of  the  tribes  inhabitiog 
them  are  identical"*  (the  former  being  derived  from 
the  latter).  The  names  of  tribes  were  formed  from 
those  of  their  ancestors,  by  prefixing  certain  words 
or  postfixing  others,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  following : — 

Ctw^/JTkinel],  kindred,  race,  descendants ;  CineU 
Aedha  [Ainelea :  O'Heerin],  the  race  of  Aedh  [Ay] 
or  Hugh,  a  tribe  descended  from  Aedh  (father  of 
Failbhe  Flann,  king  of  Munster  in  A.D.  636),  who 
were  settled  in  the  county  Cork,  and  gave  name  to 
the  barony  of  Kinalea.  Kinelarty,  a  barony  in 
Down,  Cinel-Fhaghartaigh  (Four  Mast.),  the  race  of 
Fagartagh,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Mac  Artans. 

Clanuy  children,  descendants,  race ;  in  the  Zeuss 
MS.  it  is  given  as  the  equivalent  oi  progenies.  The 
barony  of  Clankee  in  Cavan  derives  its  name  from 
a  tribe  who  are  called  in  Irish  Clann-an-Chaoich 
[Clanankee:  Foiu*  Mast.],  the  descendants  of  the 
one-eyed  man ;  and  they  derived  this  cognomen  from 
Niall  Caoch  O'Reilly  (caoch  [kee],  i.  e.  one-eyed, 
Lat.  C€Bcu8)y  who  was  slain  in  1256.  The  baronies 
of  Clanwilliam  in  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  from  the 
clann  or  descendants  of  William  Burke ;  Clanmaurice, 
a  barony  in  Kerry,  so  called  from  the  Fitzmaurices, 
the  descendants  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald.      Besides 

•  From  O'Donovan's  Introduction  to  the  "  Topographical 
Poems  of  O'Dugan  and  O'Heeren,"  where  the  reader  will  find 
a  valuable  essay  on  tribe  and  family  names. 
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Beveral  hiBtorio  distriots,  this  word  gives  name  to 
some  ordinary  townlands ;  such  as  Clananeese  Qlebe 
in  Tyrone,  fix>m  the  race  of  Aengus  or  .tineas ;  dan* 
hugn  Demesne  in  Westmeath,  the  desoendants  of 
Aedh  or  Hugh. 

CorCf  corcUf  race,  progeny.  Coroomohide,  the  name 
of  a  parish  in  Lnneriok,  is  written  in  Insh  Corca' 
Muichet  (Book  of  Lismore),  the  race  of  Muiohet,  who 
in  the  ^'Forhais  Dromadamhghaire"  are  stated  to 
have  heen  descended  from  Muichet,  one  of  Mogh 
Buith's  disciples  (see  p.  101,  supra). 

Muintiry  family,  people ;  Muntermellan  and  Man- 
temeese  in  Done^,  the  family  of  Miallan  and  Aen- 
gus ;  Munterowen  in  Gttlway,  the  family  of  Eoghan 
or  Owen ;  Munterloney,  now  the  name  of  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Tyrone,  from  the  family  of  O^Lttinigk 
or  O'Looney,  who  were  chiefs  of  the  surrounding 
district. 

Siol  [shiel],  seed,  progeny.  Shillelagh,  now  a 
barony  in  Wicklow,  was  so  called  from  the  tribe  of 
Siol-Elaigh  (O'Heerin),  the  descendants  of  Elach : 
this  district  was  formerly  much  celebrated  for  its  oak 
woods,  a  fact  that  has  given  origin  to  the  well-known 
word  shillelagh  as  a  term  for  an  oak  stick.  Shelbume 
in  Wexford,  firom  the  tribe  of  Siol- Brain  (O'Heerin), 
the  progeny  of  Bran ;  Shelmaliere  in  the  same  county, 
the  descendants  of  Maliere  or  Maelughra. 

Tealach  [tellagh],  family.  The  barony  of  Tully- 
haw  in  Cavan  was  so  called  from  the  Magaurans,  its 
ancient  proprietors,  whose  tribe  name  was  Teaiteh* 
Echach  (O'lJugan),  i.  e.  the  family  of  Eochy. 

Ua  signifies  a  grandson,  and,  by  an  extension  of 
meaning,  any  descendant :  it  is  often  written  hua  by 
Latin  and  English  writers,  and  still  oftener  0,  whicdi 
is  the  common  prefix  in  Irish  family  names.    The 
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nominative  plural  is  ui  [ee :  often  written  in  Latin 
and  English,  hui  or  hy]^  whioh  is  applied  to  a  tribe, 
and  this  word  still  exists  in  several  territorial  desig- 
nations. Thus  Offerlane,  now  a  parish  in  Queen's 
County,  was  the  name  of  a  trih^,  called  in  Irish 
Ui'Ibircheallain  [Hy  Forhellane :  Four  Mast.],  the 
descendants  of  Foiroheallan ;  Ida)  now  the  name  of 
a  barony  in  Kilkenny,  which  represents  the  sound  of 
Ui'Deaghaighy  the  descendants  of  Deaghadh ;  Imaile, 
a  oelebiated  district  in  Wicklow,  Ui-Mail  (O'Heeren), 
the  descendants  of  Mann  Mal^  brother  of  Cahirmore, 
king  of  Ireland  in  the  second  centuiy. 

The  ablative  plural  of  tia  is  uibh  [iv],  and  this 
form  is  also  found  occasionally  in  names  (see  p.  34, 
YII.).  Thus  Iverk,  now  a  barony  in  Kilkenny,  which 
O'Heeren  writes  Ui'Eirc  (ablat.  Uibh- Hire),  the  de- 
scendants of  Ere ;  Iveleary  in  Cork  (the  descendants 
of  Laeghaire),  taking  its  name  from  the  O'Leanrs,  its 
ancient  proprietors ;  Iveruss,  now  a  parish  in  Lime- 
rick, from  the  tribe  of  Uibh-Rosa. 

That  the  foregoing  is  the  proper  signification  of 
tliis  word  in  its  mree  cases,  we  have  autnorities  that 
preclude  all  dispute ;  among  others  that  of  Adam- 
nan,  who,  in  several  passages  of  his  life  of  Columba, 
translates  ua  by  nepos^  ui  by  nepotes^  and  uibh  by  n«- 
poiibus. 

The  word  tuath  ftua]  meant  originally  populus 
(people),  which  it  glosses  in  the  Wb  MS.  of  Zeuss ; 
Duti  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  naming  the 
territory  after  its  inhabitants,  it  came  ultimately  to 
signify  district,  which  is  now  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  used.  Near  Sheephaven  in  Donegal  is  a  well- 
known  district  called  the  Doe :  its  ancient  name,  as 
fven  by  O'Heeren,  is  Tuath  Bladhach ;  but  by  the 
our  Ibusters  and  other  authorities  it  is  usually 
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called  Tnathay  i.  e.  distriots.  It  was  the  inheritance 
of  the  Mac  Sweenys,  the  chief  of  whom  was  called 
Mao  Sweeny  na  dTuathy  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  and 
written  in  English,  na  Doe^  i.  e.  of  the  districts ;  and 
it  is  from  this  appellation  that  the  place  came  to  be 
corruptly  called  Doe. 

With  the  preceding  may  be  enumerated  the  word 
Fir  or  Feara^  men,  which  is  often  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  districts  to  form  tribe  names.  The  old  tribe 
called  Fir-tirS  (the  men  of  the  territory),  inWicklow, 
is  now  forgotten,  except  so  far  as  the  name  is  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  river  Vartry,  The  celebrated 
territory  of  Fermoy  in  Cork,  which  still  retains  its 
name,  is  called  in  Irish  Feara-muighe'Feine^  or  more 
shortly,  Feara-muighe  (O'Heerin),  the  men  of  the 
plain.  It  is  called  in  the  Book  of  Bights  Magh  JFuin, 
the  second  part  of  which  was  derived  from  the  Fians 
or  ancient  militia  (p.  90)  ;  and  the  full  name  Feara^ 
tmiighe-Feine  means  the  men  of  the  plain  of  the 
Fians. 

There  are  also  a  few  words  which  are  suffixed  to 
men's  names,  to  designate  the  tribes  descended  from 
them ;  such  as  raidhe  [ree],  in  the  word  Calraidhe. 
There  were  several  tribes  called  Calraidhe  or  Calry 
(the  race  of  Cal),  who  were  descended  from  Lewy 
Caly  the  grand-uncle  of  Maccon,  king  of  Ireland  in 
the  third  century.  The  names  of  some  of  these  are 
still  extant :  one  of  them  was  settled  in  the  ancient 
Teffia,  whose  name  is  preserved  by  the  mountain  of 
Slievegolry,  near  Ardagh,  county  Longford,  Sliabh 
g  Calraidhe y  the  mountain  of  the  (people  called)  Calry. 
There  is  a  townland  called  Drumhafry  (Dmim-Chal^ 
raidhe,  the  ridge  of  the  Calry),  near  Carrigallen  in 
Leitrim ;  and  another  of  the  same  name  in  the  parish 
of  Killoe,  county  Longford ;  which  shows  that  Calry 
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of  north  Teffia  extended  northward  as  far  as  these 
two  townlands.  Calry  in  Sligo  and  Calary  in  Wick- 
low  also  preserve  the  names  ci  these  tribes. 

The  monarch  Hugony  the  Ghreat,  who  reigned  soon 
after  the  foundation  of  Emania,  divided  Ireland  into 
twenty-five  parts  among  his  twenty-five  children ; 
and  this  division  continued  for  about  three  centuries 
after  his  time.  Several  of  tbese  gave  names  to  the 
territories  allotted  to  them,  but  all  those  designa- 
tions are  now  obsolete,  with  a  single  exception.  To 
one  of  his  sons,  Lathair  [Laher],  he  gave  a  terri- 
tory in  Ulster,  which  was  called  from  him  Lathama 
[Xahama :  Book  of  Bights],  a  name  which  exists  to 
this  day,  shortened  to  Lame.  Though  now  exclu- 
sively applied  to  the  town,  it  was,  in  the  time  of 
Colgan,  the  name  of  a  district  which  extended  north- 
waros  along  the  coast  towards  Glenarm :  the  town 
was  then  called  Inver'an^Laharnay  the  river-mouth 
of  (the  territory  of)  Laharna^  from  its  situation  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ollarbha^  or  Lame  Water.  In  the 
Down  Survey  Map  it  is  called  "Inver  alias  Leame ;" 
and  the  former  name  is  still  retained  in  the  adjacent 
parish  of  Inver. 

Many  of  the  remarkable  persons  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Conor  mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster  in  the 
first  century,  still  live  in  local  names.  The  descen- 
dants of  Beann,  one  of  Conor's  sons,  were  called  from 
him  Beanniraighe  [Bantry :  Book  of  Rights],!,  e.  the 
race  of  Beanh ;  a  part  of  them  settled  in  Wexford, 
and  another  part  in  Cork,  and  the  barony  of  Bantry 
in  the  former  county,  and  the  town  of  Bantry  in 
the  latter,  ^tain  their  name. 

When  the  three  sons  of  Usnagh  were  murdered  at 
the  command  of  Conor,  Fergus  mac  Boy,  ex-king  of 
Ulster,  who  had  guaranteed  their  safety,  '*  indignant 
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it  the  TiaUdim  of  his  sife  ooindiict,reAiTed  info  exile, 
accompanied  by  Ccnnae  CotiHuctb,  scm  of  Conor,  and 
by  three  thousand  iv^piars  of  Uladh.  They  xeeaved 
ahospitaUe  welcome  at  Crmaekam  fiom  Ifaer  [queen 
of  Connanght ]•  and  her  hnsband  Aiini^  idience  thm 
afterwards  made  many  hostile  incoraona  into  Ul- 
ster/** taking  paii  in  that  aeyen  yean'  war  between 
Ulster  and  Connaugh^  eo  oelebnted  by  our  hiMo- 
xians  and  romancers  as  the  ^  Tain  bo  Cuailnge,"  the 
cattle  spoil  of  Cooley  (near  Carlingford). 

Femis  afterwards  redded  in  Connanght,  and 
MaeT  bore  him  three  sons,  Ciar  [Keer],  Gonmao, 
and  Modhroadh  [Moroo],  who  became  the  heads  of 
three  distinguished  tribes.  Ciar  settled  in  Munster, 
and  his  descendants  possessed  the  territoiy  west  of 
Abbeyfeale,  and  lying  between  Tralee  and  the  Shan- 
non ;  they  were  called  CiarraiMe  [Keeiy :  Book  of 
Bights],  i.  e.  the  race  of  Ciar,  and  this  name  was 
afterwaids  applied  to  the  district ;  it  was  often  called 
Ciarraidhe  Luaehra^  from  the  mountain  tract  of 
Sliabh  Luachra  (rushy  mountain,  now  Slievelougher), 
east  of  Castleisland.  This  small  territory  ultimately 
gave  the  name  of  Ciarrcudhe  or  Kerry  to  the  entire 
county. 

The  descendants  of  Conmac  were  called  Conmakne 
[Conmacne :  ne^  a  progeny] ;  they  were  settled  in 
Gonnaught,  where  they  gave  their  name  to  several 
territories.  One  of  these,  viz.,  the  district  lying  west 
of  liough  Con  and  Lough  Mask,  from  its  situation 
near  the  sea,  was  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
others,  Conmaicne-nuxra  (O'Dugan  :  ntfitV,  the  sea, 
gen.  ffiara)j  or  the  sea-side  Conmaicne  ;  whidi  name  is 
still  appli^  to  the  very  same  district,  in  the  slightly 
eontnuoted  and  weU-known  form  Connemara. 

*  From  ^  The  Irish  before  the  Conquest,"  hj  M.  C.  Fergosoa. 
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The  posterity  of  the  third  son,  Modhroadh,  were 
called  VorcO'Modhruadh^  or  Corcomruad  (Book  of 
Leinster),  the  race  of  Modhmadh ;  they  settled  in 
the  north  of  the  county  of  Glare,  and  their  territory 
included  the  present  baronies  of  Burren  and  Coroom- 
roCy  the  latter  of  which  retains  the  old  name. 

Another  son  of  Fergus  (not  by  Maev),  was  Finn 
or  Ouflnn  (fair-haired  nound)|  from  whom  were  de- 
scended the  tribe  of  the  DdUConfinn  {ddl^  a  tribe), 
who  afterwards  took  the  family  name  of  O'Finn. 
They  inhabited  a  district  in  Connaught,  which  was 
called  from  them  OuiUffbhFlnn  [Coolovin:  Four 
Mast.],  the  comer  of  the  O'Finns ;  and  the  same 
name  in  the  modernized  form  of  Coolavin  is  still 
applied  to  the  territory  which  now  forms  a  barony 
in  81igo. 

When  the  Connaught  forces  under  Maev  marched 
to  invade  the  territory  of  Conor,  the  task  of  defend- 
ing the  different  fords  they  had  to  cross  was  allotted 
to  Cuchullin,  the  great  tflster  champion ;  and  the 
various  single  comlmts  with  the  Connaught  warriors, 
in  all  of  which  he  was  victorious,  are  described  with 
neat  minuteness  in  the  heroic  romance  of  '^  Tain  bo 
Cuailnge/'  One  of  these  encounters  took  place  at  a 
ford  of  the  little  river  Nith  (now  called  the  Dee, 
in  Louth),  where  afterwards  grew  up  the  town  of 
Ardee ;  and  CuchuUin's  antagonist  was  his  former 
friend,  the  youthful  champion  Ferdia,  the  son  of 
Daman,  of  the  Firbolgic  tribe  Gowanree,  who  in- 
habited Enis.  After  a  lone  and  sanguinary  combat 
Ferdia  was  slain,  and  the  place  was  ever  after  called 
Aih-IhirdidfAluTdee:  Leabhar  na  hUidhre],  Fer- 
dia'sford.  xhepresent  form  Ardee  is  a  very  modem 
contraction ;  by  early  EngUsh  writers  it  is  generally 
called  Atherdee,  as  by  !Boate  (Chap.  I.  Mot.  vi.), 
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which  preserves,  with  little  change,  the  original  Iris 
pronunciation. 

In  the  reign  of  Felimy  the  Lawgiver  (A.D.  11 
to  119),  the  men  of  Munster  seized  on  OssoiTi  an 
all  the  Leinster  territories,  as  far  as  Mullaghmas 
They  were  ultimately  expelled,  after  a  series  < 
battles,  by  an  Ulster  chief,  Lughaidh  Laeighseao 
[Lewy  Leeshagh],  son  of  Laeighseach  Canvore,  so 
of  the  renowned  Conall  Ceamach,  chief  of  the  Be 
Branch  Knights  of  Ulster  in  the  first  century  (sc 
.  90) .  For  this  service  the  king  of  Leinster  grante 

wy  a  large  territory  in  the  present  Queen's  Uountj 
and  as  his  descendants,  the  O'Moores,  were  oalle 
from  him  by  thia  tribe  name  Laeighis  [Leesh],  thai 
territory  took  the  same  name,  which  m  English  i 
commonly  written  Leix — a  district  that  figures  ooi 
spicuously  in  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  chronicles. 

The  name  of  this  principality  has  altogether  dif 
appeared  from  modem  maps,  except  so  far  as  it  i 
preserved  in  that  of  the  town  of  Abbeyleix,  i.  e.  th 
abbey  of  the  territory  of  Leix,  which  it  receive 
from  a  monastery  founded  there  in  1183  by  Cone 
O'Moore. 

The  first  battle  between  the  Munstermen  and  th 
forces  of  Lewy  was  fought  at  Ath-Truisdeny  a  ford  a 
the  river  Greece,  near  Mullaghmast,  and  the  forme 
retreated  to  the  Barrow,  where  at  another  ford  ther 
was  a  second  battle,  in  which  a  Munster  chief,  A< 
the  foster-father  of  Ohy  Finn  Fohart  (p.  131),  wa 
slain ;  and  from  him  the  place  was  called  Aih- 
(Wars  of  GG.))  the  ford  of  Ae,  now  correctly  angli 
cised  Athy. 

From  Fiacha  Baidhe  [Bree],  grandson  of  kin] 
Felimy,  descended  the  tribe  named  Corca-Raeidi 
(O'Dugan),  whose  name  is  still  borne  by  the  barony 
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of  Corkaree  in'Westmeath,  their  ancient  patrimony. 
This  territory  is  mentioned  by  Adamnan  (Lib.  I. 
cap.  47),  who  calls  it  Korkureti ;  and  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh  the  name  is  translated  Regiones  Roide^  i.  e. 
the  territories  of  Kaidhe  or  Bee. 

The  fanciful  creations  of  the  ancient  Irish  story- 
tellers have  thrown  a  halo  of  romance  round  the 
names  of  many  of  the  preceding  personages ;  never- 
theless I  have  treated  of  them  in  the  present  chapter, 
because  I  believe  them  to  be  historical.  As  we  de- 
scend from  those  dim  regions  of  extreme  antiquity, 
the  view  becomes  dearer,  and  the  characters  that 
follow  may,  with  few  exceptions,  be  considered  as 
standing  out  in  full  historical  distinctness. 

Cahirmore  was  monarch  of  Ireland  from  A.  D.  120 
to  123 ;  he  is  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
document  called  the  "Will  of  Cahirmore,"  which 
has  been  translated  and  published  by  O'Donovan  in 
the  Book  of  Bights.  According  to  our  genealogical 
writers  (see  O'Flaherty's  Ogygia,  Part  III.  c.  59), 
he  had  thiriy  sons,  but  only  ten  are  mentioned  in 
the  Will,  two  of*  whom  are  commemorated  in  well- 
known  modem  names. 

His  eldest  son  was  Eos-failghe  [faly],  i.  e.  Eos  of 
the  rings  (/ai7/,  a  ring,  pl./<f%A^),  whom  the  monarch 
addresses  as  "  my  fierce  Bos,  my  vehement  Failghe." 
His  descendants  were  called  Hy  Failghe  (O'Dugan), 
i.  e.  the  descendants  of  Failghe ;  they  possessed  a 
large  territory  in  Elildare  and  in  King's  and  Queen's 
Counties,  to  which  they  gave  their  tribe  name ;  and 
it  still  exists  in  the  form  of  Offaly,  which  is  now  ap- 
plied to  two  baronies  in  Kildare,  forming  a  portion 
of  their  ancient  inheritance. 

Another  son,  Ceatach,  also  named  in  the  Will,  was 
probably  the  progenitor  of  the  tribe  that  gave  name 
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to  the  barony  of  Ikeathy,  in  Kildare— JSTy  Ceataigh^ 
the  race  of  Ceataoh.  Others  of  Cahirmore's  sons  were 
the  ancestors  of  tribes,  but  their  names  have  been 
long  extinct. 

The  barony  of  Idrone  in  Carlow,  perpetuates  tfie 
memory  of  the  tribe  of  Ily  Drona  (Book  of  Rights), 
who  formerly  possessed  this  territory,  and  whose  fa- 
mily name  was  O'Ryan ;  their  ancestor,  from  whom 
they  derived  their  tribe  name,  was  Drona,  fourtid  in 
descent  from  Cahirmore. 

The  county  Fermanagh  was  so  called  from  the 
tribe  of  the  Fir-Monneh  (O'Dugan),  the  men  of  Mo- 
nach,  who  were  originally  a  Leinster  tribe,  so  named 
from  their  ancestor  Monach,  fifth  in  descent  from 
Cahirmore,  by  his  son,  Daire  Barrack.  They  had  to 
fly  from  Leinster  in  consequence  of  having  killed 
Enna,  the  son  of  the  king  of  that  province ;  one  part 
of  them  was  located  in  the  county  of  Down,  where 
the  name  is  extinct ;  another  part  settled  on  the 
shore  of  Lough  Erne,  where  they  acquired  a  terri- 
tory extending  over  the  entire  coimty  Fermanagh. 

Enna  Kinsellagh,  king  of  Leinster  in  the  end  of 
the  fourtli  century,  was  fourth  in  descent  frt)m  Cahir- 
more. He  had  a  son  named  Felimy,  from  whom 
descended  the  sept  of  Ily  Felimy  (Four  Mast.^ ;  one 
branch  of  them  settled  in  the  county  Carlow,  and 
their  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  parish  of 
Tullow-Oflelimy,  or  TuUowphelim  (which  was  also 
applied  to  the  town  of  Tullow),  i.  e.  the  tulach  or 
hill  of  the  territory  of  Hy  Felimy^  which  included 
this  parish. 

Cahirmore  was  slain  by  the  celebrated  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D. 
123.  After  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  Conn's  two 
broUiers,  Fiacha  and  Eoohy  Finn  Fothart,  betrayed 
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him  into  the  hands  of  Tibraide  Tireach,  king  of  Ul- 
Bter,  who  murdered  him  as  he  was  making  prepara- 
tions to  celebrate  the  Feis  or  convention  of  Tara. 

Conary  II.,  his  successor  (from  A.  D.  158  to  165), 
had  three  sons — the  three  Carberys — who  are  re- 
nowned in  Irish  history  : — Carbery  Muse,  Carbery 
Baskin,  and  Carbery  Biada.  From  Carbery  Muse 
were  descended  and  named  all  the  tribes  called  Mmc* 
raidhe  [Muskerry :  0*Heerin],  i.  e.  the  race  of  Muse ; 
of  which,  according  to  O'Heerin,  there  were  six,  all 
in  Munster.  The  names  of  all  these  have  recently 
disappeared  except  that  of  one,  Mmcraidhe  Mitaine^ 
or  Muscraidhe  (rFlynn,  which  now  forms  the  two 
baronies  of  Muskerry  in  Cork.  From  Carbery  Baskin 
was  named  the  ancient  territory  of  Corcobaskin  in 
the  south  west  of  Clare,  but  the  name  has  become 
obsolete.  Carbery  Biada  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  three,  for  whom  see  page  86.  Carbery  Muse 
had  a  son  named  Duibhne  [jDivne],  whose  descen- 
dants gave  name  to  the  district  of  CorcoDuibkne 
(0*Heerin),  i.  e.  Duibhne's  race ;  and  a  portion  of 
this  territory  still  retains  the  name,  though  some- 
what corrupted,  viz.,  the  barony  of  Corkaguiny  {dh 
changed  to  g;  p.  56),  in  Kerry,  which  comprises  the 
peninsula  between  Tralee  and  Dingle  bays. 

Art,  the  son  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  suc- 
ceeded Conary,  and  immediately  on  his  accession  he 
banished  his  uncle,  Ohy  Finn  Fothart  [Fohart], 
firom  Munster.  Eoohy  proceeded  to  Leinster,  and 
the  king  of  that  province  bestowed  on  him  and  his 
sons  oertain  districts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
afterwards  called  Jb^Wa  [Foharta:  Book  of  Bights], 
£rom  their  ancestor.  Of  these,  the  two  principal  still 
retain  the  name,  viz.,  the  baronies  of  Forth  in  Wex- 
ford and  Carlow ;  the  former  called  in  the  AnnalS| 
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for  distinction,  Fotharta  of  the  Corn,  i.  e.  of  Camsore 
Point ;  and  the  latter,  Fotharta  Fea^  from  the  plain 
anciently  called  Moy  Fea^  lying  east  of  the  town  of 
Carlow. 

After  Art,  the  son  of  Conn,  had  reigned 
years,  he  was  slain  in  the  yesx  195,  in  the  batl 
of  Magh  Mucruimhe  [Mucknve]  near  Athenry,  by 
Lewy  Macoon  and  his  followers.  It  is  stated  in  the 
"  History  of  the  Cemeteries"  in  Leabhar  na  hUidhrey 
that  Art  believed  in  the  Faith  the  day  before  the 
battle,  and  predicted  the  spread  of  Christianity.  It 
would  appear  also  that  he  had  some  presentiment 
of  his  death  ;  for  he  directed  that  he  should  not  be 
buried  at  Brugh  on  the  Boyne,  the  pagan  cemetery 
of  his  forefathers,  but  at  a  place  then  called  Dnmha 
Dergluachra  (the  burial  mound  of  the  red  rushy- 
place),  *'  where  Treoit  is  at  this  day"  (Trevet  in  the 
county  Meath).  "  When  his  body  was  afterwards 
carried  eastwards  to  Dumha  Dergluachray  if  all  the 
men  of  Erin  were  drawing  it  thence,  they  could  not, 
so  that  he  was  interred  at  that  place,  because  there 
was  a  Catholic  church  to  be  afterwards  at  the  place 
where  he  was  interred,  for  the  truth  and  the  Faith 
had  been  revealed  to  him  through  his  regal  righteous- 
ness'' (Hist,  of  Cemeteries ;  see  Petrie  s  B.  Towers, 
p.  100). 

In  the  historical  tale  called  "  The  Battle  of  Magh 
Mucruimhe^^^  it  is  stated  that,  when  Art  was  buried, 
three  sods  were  dug  in  honour  of  the  Trinity ;  and 
that  hence  the  place,  from  that  time  forward,  got  the 
name  of  Tre-foit  (O'Clery's  Cal.,  &c.),  i.  e.  three /dA 
or  Bods.  which  is  very  little  changed  in  the  present 
name  ^evet. 

The  celebrated  Mogh  Nuadhat  [Mo  Nuat],  or 
Owen  More,  was  king  of  Mimster  during  the  reigxi 
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of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  ;  he  contended  with 
that  monarch  for  the  sovereignty  of  all  Ireland,  and 
after  defeating  him  in  ten  battles,  he  obliged  him  to 
divide  the  country  equally  between  them— the  well- 
known  ridge  of  sand  hills  called  Esker  Biada,  ex- 
tending from  Dublin  to  Galway,  being  adopted  as 
the  boundary.  From  Owen  descended  a  long  line 
of  kings,  and  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  great  Munster  families. 

He  spent  nine  years  in  Spain,  and  the  king  of  that 
country  gave  him  his  daughter  Beara  in  marriage : 
on  his  return  to  Ireland,  accompanied  by  Spanish 
auxiliaries,  to  make  war  against  Uonn,  he  landed  on 
the  north  side  of  Bantry  bay,  and  he  called  the  har- 
bour Beara  in  honour  of  his  wife.  It  is  now  called 
Bearhaven ;  the  island  that  shelters  it  is  called  Ghreat 
Bear  Island ;  and  the  barony  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Bear. 

Owen  derived  his  alias  name  of  Mogh  Nuadhat 
(which  signifies  Nuadhat's  slave)  from  his  foster- 
father  Nuadhat,  king  of  Leinster.  From  this  king, 
according  to  O'Donovan  (Cambr.  Evers.,  note,  q. 
473,  Vol.  I.),  Maynooth  derives  its  name : — Magh* 
NtMdhaU  i.  e.  Nuat's  plain. 

OlioU  Olum,  the  son  of  Owen,  succeeded  him  as 
king  of  Munster,  and  was  almost  as  renowned  as  his 
father ;  he  is  usually  taken  as  the  starting-point  in 
tracing  the  genealogies  of  the  Munster  families. 
Three  of  his  sons— Owen,  Cormac  Gas,  and  Cian 
[Keanl — became  very  much  celebrated. 

In  the  year  226  was  fought  the  battle  of  Crinna 
in  Meath,  between  Cormac  mac  Art,  king  of  Ireland, 
and  the  TTlstermen,  under  Fergus,  son  of  Imchadh  ; 
Cormac  defeated  the  Ulster  forces,  by  the  assistance 
of  Tad^  [Teige],  son  of  Cian  \  an4  for  this  servige 
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the  king  bestowed  on  him  a  large  territoiy,  extend- 
ing from  the  Lidev  noxthwarda  to  Dnumakin  in 
Louth.  Tadg*s  descendants  were  called  CuinaeUa 
[Keenaghta :  O'Dugan],  i.  e.  the  race  of  Cian,  from 
his  father ;  and  the  tenitoiy  was  afterwards  known 
by  this  name.  It  is  forgotten  in  Leinster,  bat  in 
Ulster  it  is  still  the  name  of  a  barony  in  the  north 
west  of  Londondernr,  called  Keenaght,  ttom  the 
O'Conors  of  Glengiven,  who  formerly  ruled  over  it, 
and  who  were  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  E^eenaghta, 
having  been  descended  from  Connla  the  son  of  Tadg. 
The  name  is  also  preserved  in  Coolkeenaght,  in  the 
parish  of  Faughanvale,  Derry;  CuailU-Ciauachia 
(Four  Mast.},  the  bare  tree  or  pole  of  Keenaght. 

The  barony  of  Ferrard  in  Louth  indireotly  keeps 
up  the  memory  of  this  ancient  tribe.  The  range 
of  heights  called  Slieve  Bregh,  running  from  near 
Collon  in  Louth,  eastwards  to  Clogher  Head»  was 
anciently  called  Ard-Citviachta  (Four  Mast. ;  Ard' 
Ceanachte^  Adamnan),  the  height  of  the  territory  of 
Keenaght,  and  the  inhabitants  were  called  Feara- 
Arda-Ciauachta^  or  more  shortly  Feara-Arda  (Four 
Mast.),  i.  e.  the  men  of  the  height,  from  which  the 
modem  name  Ferrard  has  been  formed. 

Tadg,  the  son  of  Cian,  had  a  son  named  Cormao 
Gaileng  (Cormac  of  the  dishonoured  spear) ;  see 
Knockgrean,  (2nd.  Ser.),  who,  having  fallen  under 
tlie  displeasure  of  his  father,  fled  from  Munster  to 
Connaught,  where  he  obtained  from  Cormao  mao 
Art,  king  of  Ireland,  a  district  which  had  previously 
been  inhabited  by  the  Firbolgs  or  **  Attacots."  The 
descendants  of  Cormac  Gaileng  and  his  son  Luigh, 
or  Lewy,  were  known  by  the  two  names  Gailenga 
(O'Dugan),  or  the  race  of  Gaileng,  and  Luighnt 
[Leyny :   O'Dugan],  the  posterity  {ne)   of  Lni^h. 
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These  were  originally  only  various  names  for  the 
same  tribe,  but  they  are  at  the  present  day  applied 
to  different  districts — one,  in  the  modem  form  of 
Gallen,  to  a  barony  in  Mayo,  and  the  other  to  a 
barony  in  Sligo,  now  called  Leyny. 

A  branch  of  the  same  tribe  settled  in  Leinster, 
where  there  were  two  territories,  called  respectively 
Mor-Qailenga  and  Oailenga-beag  (O'Dugan),  or  the 
great  and  little  Gailenga ;  the  latter  is  obsolete,  but 
the  former  is  still  retained  in  the  name  of  the  modem 
barony  of  Morgallion  in  Meath. 

Eile,  the  seventh  in  descent  &om  Cian,  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  tribes  called  Eile  or  Ely,  who  gave 
name  to  several  districts,  all  in  the  ancient  Mumha 
or  Munster,  and  of  which  O'CarroU  was  king.  The 
only  one  of  these  whose  name  has  held  its  ground 
is  Ely  O'Foearty,  so  called  from  its  ancient  posses- 
sors, the  O'i  ogartys ;  and  the  name  is  now  applied 
to  a  barony  in  Tipperary,  in  the  shortened  form  of 
Eliogarty. 

Eochy  liathanach  [Lehanagh]  was  fifth  in  de- 
soent  firom  OlioU  Olum,  and  from  him  the  tribe  of 
O'Laathain,  who  now  call  themselves  O'Lehane  or 
Lyons,  are  derived.  Castlelyons  in  Cork  was  situ- 
ated in  their  territory,  and  still  retains  its  name — 
Ctfi«/pn-tii-£ia/Aam  [Cashlan-ee-Leehan],  the  castle 
of  the  territory  of  My-Liathain. 

Settled  in  different  parts  of  Connaught  and  Lein- 
ster were  formerly  seven  tribes— three  in  the  former 
province,  and  four  in  the  latter — all  with  the  same 
tribe  name  of  Dealbhna  [Dal'vSna] ;  they  were  an 
ofibhoot  of  the  Dalcassians  of  north  Munster,  and 
were  descended  from  Lewy  Dealbhaeth  [Dalway], 
who  was  the  son  of  Cas  mac  Tail  (seventh  m  descent 
from  Olioll  Olum),  the  ancestor  of  the  Dalcassians 
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They  derived  their  tribe  name  from  Lewy  Dealbh- 
aeth : — Dealhhna^  i.  e.  the  desoendants  of  Dealbh- 
aeth.  None  of  these  tribes  have  left  their  name 
in  our  present  territorial  nomenclature  except  one, 
namely,  Dealbhna  mor,  or  the  great  Dealbhna^  which 
is  now  the  barony  of  Delvin  in  Westmeath. 

From  Conall,  the  ninth  from  Olioll  Olum,  de- 
scended the  tribe  of  Hy  Conaill  Oabra  (Book  of 
Leinster)9who  possessed  a  territory  in  the  eonntj  of 
Limerick,  a  part  of  which  still  retains  the  name,  yis., 
the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Connello. 

I  have  already  mentioned  (p.  89)  the  destmotion 
of  the  palace  of  Emania,  in  the  year  332,  by  the 
three  CoUas ;  these  were  CoUa  XJais,  Colla  Meann, 
and  Colla  da  Chrioch,  who  were  the  ancestors  of 
many  noble  families  in  Ulster  and  Scotland,  and  the 
first  of  whom  reigned  as  king  of  Ireland  from  A.D. 
823  to  326.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  the  several 
tribes  known  by  the  name  of  Ui  mic  Uais  [Ee-mio- 
oosh],  one  of  which  was  seated  somewhere  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  another  in  East  Meath,  near  Tara, 
and  a  third  in  Westmoath.  This  last  is  the  only  one 
of  the  three  whose  name  has  survived ;  whose  terri- 
tory is  now  a  barony,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Moygoish,  which  is  an  attempt  at  pronouncing  the 
original  Ui  mic  Uais. 

Caerthann  [Kieran],  the  great-ffrandson  of  GoUa 
Uais,  was  the  ancestor,  through  his  son  Foreo,  of 
the  tribe  called  Hy  Mic  Caerthainn  (Four  Mast.)  ;  the 
territory  they  inhabited,  which  was  situated  in  the 
west  of  the  present  county  of  Derry,  was  called  from 
them  Tir-mic' Caerthainn  (the  land  of  Kieran's  son), 
or  more  shortly,  Tir'CIiaerthaitm^  which  is -still  the 
name  of  a  barony,  now  called  Tirkeercm* 
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The  barony  of  Cremorne  in  Monaghan  preserves 
the  name  of  the  ancient  district  of  Crioch-Mugh- 
dhom  [Cree-Monme],  i.  e.  the  country  {crioch)  of  the 
people  called  Mughdhonia,  who  were  descended  and 
named  from  Mughdhom  [Moume],  the  son  of  Colla 
Meann.  About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  a 
tribe  of  the  Mao  Mahons  emigrated  from  Cremorne, 
and  settled  in  the  south  of  the  present  county  of 
Down,  to  which  they  gave  their  tribe  name  of 
Mughdhornai  and  which  is  now  known  as  the  barony 
of  Moume. 

The  Moume  mountains  owe  their  name  to  the 
same  event,  having  been  previously  called  Beanna- 
Boirche  [Banna  borka].  The  shepherd  Boirche,  ac- 
oordinfi^  to  the  Dinnsenchus,  herded  on  these  moun- 
tains the  cattle  of  Eoss  (son  of  Imchadh),  king  of 
Ulster  in  the  third  century,  and  the  account  states 
that  his  favourite  look-out  point  was  the  summit  of 
Slieve  Slanga,  now  Slieve  Donard,  the  highest  peak 
in  the  range ;  hence  these  mountains  received  the 
very  appropriate  name  of  Beanna-Boirche,  Boirche*s 
peaks. 

Niallan,  descended  in  the  fourth  degree  from  Colla 
Da  Chrioch  fCree],  was  the  progenitor  of  the  tribe 
called  By  Niallain  (i.  e.  Niallan  s  race) ;  and  their 
ancient  patrimony  forms  the  two  baronies  of  Oneil- 
land  in  Armagh,  which  retains  the  name. 

The  descendants  of  Eochy  Moy vane,  king  of  Ire- 
land from  A.  D.  858  to  365,  branched  into  a  vast 
number  of  illustrious  families,  the  earlier  members  of 
which  have  left  their  names  impressed  on  many  lo- 
calities. The  following  short  genealogical  table  ex- 
hibits a  few  of  his  immediate  descendants,  viz.,  those 
coiioenied  in  the  present  in<juiry,  an4  it  wiU  re|l4^r 
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what  I  have  to  say  regarding  them  more  easily  tin- 
stood. 

Eochy  Moy  vane. 

I 


r»L. 


OlioU. 


Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages. 


Dathi.        Awly. 

.1 

Fiachra  Ealgach. 


I 


Leaiy.        Owen.        Conall,    Carbery. 

Gulban. 


Fiaohra  [Feecra],  son  of  Eochy  Moyvane,  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Hi/  Ftachrachy  which  branched  into  a 
great  number  of  families.  Amhalgaidh  [Awly],  his 
son,  brother  of  the  monarch  Dathi  [DawhyJ,  was 
king  of  Connaught,  and  gave  name  to  Tir'Amhal" 
gaic/h,  i.  e.  Awly's  district,  now  the  barony  of  Tir- 
awly  in  Mayo. 

Fiachra  Ealgach,  son  of  Dathi,  gave  his  name  to 
Tir-Fhiachrach  (Four  Masters),  Fiachra's  district; 
and  the  sound  is  very  well  preserved  in  the  modem 
name  Tireragh,  wluch  is  applied  to  a  barony  in 
Sligo.  The  barony  of  TirerrUl  in  the  same  county 
was  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Olioll,  son  of 
Eochy  Moyvane,  and  from  him  it  got  the  name  of 
Tir-Oliolla  (Ily  Fiaclirach),  which,  by  a  change  of/ 
to  r,  has  been  corrupted  to  the  present  name. 

The  great  monarch  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
king  of  Ireland  from  A.D.  379  to  405,  had  fourteen 
sons,  eight  of  whom  had  issue,  and  became  the 
ancestors  of  many  great  and  illustrious  families :  of 
these  eight,  four  remained  in  Meath,  viz.,  Laeghaire 
[Leary],  Conall  Criifan,  Fiacha,  and  Maine;  and 
four  settled  in  Ulster — Eoghan  or  Owen,  Conall 
Qulban,  Carbery,  and  Enna  Finn.    The  posterity 
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of  Niall  are  usually  called  Ht/  Neill^  the  Boutbiem 
Hy  Neill  being  descended  from  the  first  four,  and 
the  northern  By  Neill  from  the  others. 

Laeghaire  was  king  of  Ireland  from  A.  D.  428  to 
158,  and  his  reign  was  rendered  illustrious  by  the 
arrival  of  St.  Patrick ;  he  erected  one  of  the  forts  at 
Tara,  which  still  exists,  and  retains  the  name  Rath^ 
Laeghaire;  and  the  old  name  of  Kingstown — Dun- 
leary,  Laeghaire's  Dun — ^was,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
derived  from  him. 

Owen  and  Conall  Gulban  are  renowned  in  Irish 
history  as  the  heads  of  two  great  branches  of  the 
northern  Hy  NeiUy  the  Kinel  Owen  and  Kinel  ConnelL 
Owen,  who  died  in  A.  D.  465,  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  O'Neills,  and  his  descendants  possessed  the  ter- 
ritory extending  over  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and 
[iondonderry,  and  the  two  baronies  of  Baphoe  and 
[nishowen  in  Donegal ;  all  this  district  was  anciently 
3alled  Tir^Eoghain  (Wars  of  GG.),  Owen's  territory, 
which  is  now  written  Tyrone,  and  restricted  to  one 
sounty.  The  peninsula  between  Lough  Foyle  and 
Lough  Swilly  received  also  its  name  from  him,  Inish- 
>wen,  i.  e.  Owen's  island. 

Conall,  who  received  the  cognomen  Gulban  from 
laving  been  fostered  near  the  mountain  Binn-Qulbain 
Gxdban's  peak ;  now  Binbulbin)  in  Sligo,  died  in 
164 ;  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Donnells,  and  his 
posterity  ultimately  possessed  the  county  of  Donegal, 
irhioh  from  him  was  called  Tirconnell,  Conall's  dis- 
xiot. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Conall  Gulban  was  Enna 
Boghaine  [Boana],  and  he  became  the  ancestor  of  a 
ribe  called  Kinel  Boghaine  ;  the  district  they  inha- 
rited  was  called  Tir-Boghaine  (Four  Mast.),  and  fre- 
quently Baghaineach  [Bawna^h],  i.  e.  Bo^haine'9 
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territory ;  and  this  latter  still  holds  its  place  in  the 
form  of  Banagh,  ^hich  is  the  name  of  a  modem 
barony,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  district. 

Baeighill  [Boyle],  who  was  tenth  in  descent  from 
Conall  Gulban,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Boyles, 
and  the  district  they  possessed  was  called  from  them 
Baeighellach  (Four  Mast.),  or  Boylagh,  which  is 
still  the  name  of  a  barony  in  the  southwest  of 
Donegal. 

Flwerty,  also  descended  from  Conall  Ghilban,  was 
king  of  Ireland  from  A.  D.  723  to  729 :  fifth  in 
descent  from  him  was  Cannanan,  from  whom  is 
derived  the  family  of  O'Cannanan  (or,  as  they  now 
call  themselves,  Cannon),  who  were  anciently  chieft 
or  kings  of  Tirconnell,  till  they  ultimately  sank 
under  the  power  of  the  O'Donnells.  From  this 
family  Letterkeuny^n  Donegal  received  its  name, 
which  is  a  shortened  form  of  Letter^Cannatian^  the 
O'Cannanans*  hill-slope. 

Carbery,  another  of  Niall's  sons,  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Eanel-Carbery  ;  a  part  of  them  settled  in  the 
north  of  the  present  county  of  Longford,  where  the 
mountain  Slieve-Carbury  retains  their  name;  and 
another  portion  took  possession  of  a  territory  in  the 
north  of  Sligo,  which  is  now  known  as  the  barony  of 
Carbury.  The  baronies  of  Carbery  in  Cork  derive 
their  name  from  a  different  source.  When  Cathsl 
O'Donovan  left  his  native  district,  Cairbre-Aebhdha 
in  Limerick,  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  oentuiT, 
and  settled  in  the  south  of  Cork,  he  called  his  newly 
acquired  territory  Cairbre,  the  tribe  name  of  his 
family ;  and  it  has  retained  this  name  ever  since. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

EARLY  IRISH  SAINTS. 

OuB  early  eoolesiostical  writers  have  left  us  ample 
records  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  illustrious 
men  and  women,  who  in  the  fifth  and  suooeeding 
oenturies  devoted  their  lives  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Irish  nation.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  great 
numbers,  of  whom  we  possess  only  meagre  details, 
sometimes  obscure  and  conflicting,  and  often  very 
perplexing  to  the  student  of  those  early  times.  And 
many  passed  silently  to  their  reward,  leaving  their 
names,  and  nothing  more,  to  attest  their  participation 
in  the  good  work. 

Most  of  these  saints  settled  in  particular  distriota, 
and  founded  churches,  monasteries,  or  schools,  which 
continued  for  ages  to  be  centres  of  civilization,  and 
of  knowledge  both  secular  and  religious.  Whoever 
understands  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  our  people, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  cling  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  ancestors,  will  not  be  surprised  that 
in  most  cases  they  retain  to  this  day  in  the  several 
localities,  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  patron  saints, 
and  cherish  their  memory  with  feelings  of  affection 
and  veneration. 

These  churches  generally  retain  the  names  of  their 
fotmders,  suffixed  to  such  words  as  Killt  and  Temple 
(a  church).  Tee,  Ti  or  Ty,  (a  house),  Ac.  Names 
of  this  kind  abound  in  every  part  of  the  country ; 
and  in  all  Ireland  there  are  probably  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  that  commemorate  the  names  of  the 
founders^  or  of  the  saints  to  whom  the  churches  were 
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dedicated,  or  that  in  some  other  way  indioate  ecde- 
siastical  origin. 

To  attempt  an  enimieration  of  even  the  prinoipal 
saints  that  adorned  our  countir  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eight  or  ninth  century,  and  who  are  oommemorated 
in  local  names,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
chapter;  but  I  shall  here  select  a  few  for  iUus- 
tration,  passing  over,  however,  some  of  the  great 
saints,  such  as  Patrick,  Brigid,  and  Columba,  whose 
lives,  and  the  religious  establishments  that  retain 
their  names,  are  generally  speaking  sufficiently  well* 
known. 

Soon  after  St.  Patrick's  arrival  in  Ulster,  and 
while  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Downpatrick, 
he  met  and  converted  a  young  man  named  Moohaei 
[Mohee],  whose  mother  was  Bronaoh,  daughter  of 
the  pagan  chief  Milcho,  with  whom  the  saint  had 
spent  seven  years  of  his  youth  in  captivity.  After 
having  baptized  him,  he  tonsured  and  dedicated 
him  to  the  Church;  and  according  to  O'Clery's 
Calendar  he  was  the  first  of  the  Irish  saints  to 
whom  St.  Patrick  presented  a  crozier  and  a  book  of 
the  Gospels. 

This  Mochaei,  who  was  also  called  Caelan  (i.  e. 
a  slender  persoii)^  became  afterwards  very  muoh  dis- 
tinguished, and  ultimately  attained  the  rank  of 
bishop :  he  died  in  the  year  497.  He  built  a  ohurdi 
and  established  a  school  at  a  place  called  Nacndruim^ 
or  Nendrum,  in  Strangford  Liough,  which  waa  long 
a  puzzle  to  topographers,  and  was  generally  con* 
founded  with  Antrim,  till  Dr.  Eeeves,  in  his  **  De- 
scription of  Nendrum,"  identified  the  place,  and 
corrected  the  long-established  error.  It  forms  the 
eastern  portion  of  Ballinakill  parish,  and  in  memoiy 
of  the  saint  it  was  also  called  Inis  Mochaei  or  HahflO 
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island,  which  last  name  it  retains  to  this  day.  Even 
yet  this  place  retains  the  relics  of  its  former  distinc- 
tion, namely,  the  remains  of  a  round  tower,  and  of  a 
triple  oashel  or  wall  surrounding  the  foundations  of 
the  old  church.  The  name  Naendruim  signifies  *'  nine 
ridges;"  for  so  it  is  explained  in  MS.  H.  3.  18  : — 
**'  Naendruim,  i.  e.  the  name  of  a  church,  i.  e.  nine 
hillocks  in  the  island  in  which  it  is*'  (see  Naendruim 
in  App.  to  O'R.  Diet.). 

Another  of  St.  Patrick's  disciples  was  St  Domhan- 
ghart  [Donart],  bishop,  son  of  Eochy,  king  of  Uli- 
dia.  He  founded  two  churches — one  at  a  place 
called  Rath'tnurbhiilgy  near  the  foot  of  Slieve  Donard, 
and  the  other  "  on  the  very  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain itself,  far  from  all  human  habitation"  (Colgan, 
A.SS.,  p.  743).  The  ruins  of  this  little  church  existed 
down  to  a  recent  period  on  Slieve  Donard ;  and 
the  name  of  the  mountain  stands  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  the  saint,  who  is  still  held  m  extra- 
ordinary veneration  among  the  Moume  mountains, 
and  of  whom  the  peasantry  tell  many  curious 
legends. 

The  ancient  name  of  this  mountain  was  Slieve 
Slaifigif,  so  called  firom  the  bardic  hero  Slainge,  the 
son  of  Parthalon,  who  was  buried  on  its  summit ;  and 
the  great  cam  raised  over  him  still  exists,  and  forms 
a  very  conspicuous  object.  Qiraldus  Cambrensis, 
writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  records  the  two  names 
of  the  mountain,  but  St.  Domhanghart's  name  he 
latinizes  Dominicus : — **  A  very  high  mountain  which 
hangs  over  the  sea  flowing  between  Britain  and 
Ireland,  is  called  Salanc^a,  from  the  second  [son  of 
Bartholanus,  namely,  Salanus,  i.  e.  Slainge] ;  out  be- 
cause St.  Dominicus  many  ages  afterwards  built  a 
noble  monastery  at  its  baae^  it  is  now  moie  ns\3A!l\'y 
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called  the  mountain  of  St.  Dominicus"  fi.  e.  Slieve 
Donard :  Top.  Hib.,  Diet.,  III.  Cap.  ii.J. 

The  '* noble  monastery"  of  Cambrensis  is  the 
church  mentioned  by  Colgan  (A.  8S.,  p.  743)  aa 
"  formerly  called  Rath-murbhuilg^  now  ocdled  Mach" 
aire-ratha^^*  and  which  lie  states  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  This  identifies  it  with  Magherai  now 
the  name  of  a  village  and  parish,  north  of  the  monn- 
tain ;  Machaire-ratha  (the  plain  of  the  fort)  being 

Sronounced  Maghera-rdha^  which  was  shortened  to 
[aghera.  The  old  name  Rath-murhhuilg  (which  sig- 
nifies the  rath  of  the  sea-inlet),  was  of  coarse  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  fort,  but  it  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  church,  and  thence  to  the  parish.  The 
chaifge  of  name  was  effected  by  first  dropping  fnur* 
Ihnilgy  and  afterwards  prefixing  machaire ;  and  the 
intermediate  stage  appears  in  the  taxation  of  1308} 
in  which  the  church  is  called  simply  Rath. 

The  murhholg  from  which  it  took  its  original  name 
is  the  small  inlet  near  it,  entering  from  Dundmm 
Bay ;  and  it  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  foregoing  history  of  the  name,  that  on 
its  shore  there  are  still  two  townlands  (originally 
one)  called  Murlough,  which  is  the  anglicised  form 
of  Murhholg. 

There  is  a  village  in  Derry  called  Maghera,  whioh 
is  also  contracted  from  Machaire'raiha.  It  was  an- 
ciently called  Bath'Luraigh  (Four  Mast^,  i*  e.  the 
fort  of  St.  Lurach,  or,  as  he  is  now  called,  Lowrjf  the 
patron  saint,  whom  O'Clery's  Calendar,  at  the  17th 
of  February,  designates  as  **  Lurach  of  the  Poems, 
son  of  Cuana,  of  the  race  of  CoUa  Uois,  monarch  of 
Ireland  :"  he  is  well  remembered  in  the  place,  and 
his  church,  grave,  and  holy  well  are  still  to  be  seeni 
From  this  church,  the  level  land  where  the  town 
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stands  took  the  name  oiMachaire^Ratha-Luraigh  (the 
plain  of  Bathlowry),  oontraoted  to  Machaire-rathay 
and  modernized  to  Ma^hera. 

Thepatronof  Kinawly  in  Fermanagh  is  St.  Natalis, 
or,  as  he  is  called  in  Irish,  Nailg  [Nawlj],  and 
firom  him  the  place  is  called  CiH-Naile  (O'Cl.  Cal.), 
which  ought  to  have  been  anglicised  Kilfiawly.  In 
O'Clery's  Calendar,  the  following  notice  of  him 
occurs  at  the  27th  of  January : — **  Naile  of  Inbher^ 
NaiUy  in  Tir-Baghuineva  Cinel^Conaill {iheharony  o{ 
Banagh  in  Donegal),  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Ui/l- 
Naile^  and  Dcimhinis  in  Feara^Manach  "  (Devenish  in 
Fermanagh).  Inbher-Naile  ( Naile's  river  mouth : ,  is 
the  present  Tillage  of  Inver,  west  of  Donegal,  of 
which  he  is  also  the  patron,  and  where  he  is  still 
remembered ;  and  his  name  is  preserved  in  that  of 
Legnawly  Qlebe  (Naile's  hollow),  near  the  village. 

Another  Natalis  or  Naile  is  the  patron  saint  of 
Eilmanagh,  west  of  Kilkenny  {Cill^Manach^  Mart. 
Taml.,  the  church  of  the  monks) ;  and  it  may  be  as- 
sxuned  that  the  church  of  Eallenaule  in  Tipperary 
(which  is  not  far  from  Kilmanagh),  was  dedicated  to, 
and  named  from  him. 

Some,  and  among  others  Col^an,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  two  NailSs  are  identical,  out  this  is  disputed 
by  Dr.  Lanigan.  The  O'Clerys  make  them  different, 
and  state  that  Naile  of  Kinawly  was  the  son  of  Aen- 
euB,  that  king  of  Munster,  of  whom  is  told  the  cele- 
brated anecdote,  that,  when  he  was  baptized  by  St. 
Patrick  in  Cashel,  his  foot  was  accidentally  pierced 
by  the  orozier,  and  so  deep  was  his  fervour  that  he 
bore  it  without  a  word,  thinking  it  was  a  part  of  the 
oeremony.  Whoever  tries  to  disentangle  this  ques- 
tion by  referring  to  the  calendars,  will  find  it  involved 
in  muc^  oonfiiflion:  but  it  seems  certain  that  they 

11 
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were  two  different  persons ;  that  Naile  of  Eilmanagh 
was  really  the  son  of  Aengus ;  and  that  the  other 
Naile  flourished  somewhat  later,  for  it  is  stated  that 
he  died  in  564. 

Ardbraocan  (Breoan's  height)  in  M eath,  was 
founded  by  St.  Breean,  about  whose  history,  al- 
though he  was  a  yery  remarkable  man,  there  hangs 
considerable  obscurity.  The  most  probable  aooounts 
represent  him  as  the  son  of  Eochy  Ballderg,  prince 
of  Thomond,  who  was  baptized  by  St.  Patrick  at 
Singland  near  Limerick.  Breean,  after  haying 
erected  a  church  at  Ardbraccan,  remoyed  to  the 
Great  Island  of  Arran,  where  he  fixed  his  principal 
establishment ;  and  here  are  still  to  be  seen  the  nuns 
of  his  church,  and  his  tombstone,  inscribed  with  lus 
name,  in  yery  ancient  Homan  characters  (see  Petrie's 
B.  Towers,  p.  138).  He  is  also  yenerated  at  Kil- 
breckan  (Brecan's  church),  in  the  parish  of  Doom 
in  Clare  (O'Cl.  Cal.,  p.  117). 

St.  It^,  or  Id^,  virgin,  who  is  often  called  the 
Brigid  of  Munster,  was  one  of  the  most  illustrions 
saints  in  an  age  abounding  in  illustrious  men  and 
women.  She  was  bom  about  the  year  480,  of  the 
noble  race  of  the  Desii  in  Waterford,  being  descended 
from  Fiacha,  the  son  of  Felim  the  Lawgiver.  She  was 
from  her  earliest  years  filled  with  the  spirit  of  piety, 
and  when  she  came  of  age,  obtained  her  parents'  con- 
sent to  devote  herself  to  a  religious  life.  Aft;er  having 
received  the  veil,  she  proceeded  to  the  territory  of 
Hy  Conaill  in  Limerick,  where  she  selected  a  spot 
called  Cluain  Credhiiil  [Clooncrail]  for  her  residence. 
She  was  soon  visited  by  great  numbers  of  pious 
maidens,  who  placed  themselves  under  her  direction; 
and  in  this  manner  sprang  up  her  nunnery,  whioh 
was  the  first  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  whibh 
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afterwards  attained  to  great  oelebrity.  The  name  of 
the  place  was  changed  to  Cill-Ide  (O'Cler.  Cal.),  or 
as  it  is  now  called,  Killeedy,  which  gives  name  to  a 
parish ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  place  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  very  ancient,  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
little  church. 

This  virgin  saint  is  remembered  with  intense  vene- 
ration all  over  Munster,  and  especially  in  Limerick. 
Her  name  is  sometimes  changed  to  Mide  (by  prefix- 
ing Mo*)y  and  in  this  form  we  find  it  in  the  names  of 
churches  dedicated  to  her,  of  which  there  are  several, 
and  which  are  now  called  Ealmeedy ;  one  of  them 
giving  name  to  a  village  in  Limerick. 

St.  Brendan  of  Clonfert,  or  as  he  is  often  called 
Brendan  the  navigator,  was  the  son  of  Finlogh  of 
the  race  of  Giar  (see  p.  126) ;  and  was  bom  near 
Tralee  in  Kerry  in  the  ^ear  484.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  imder  a  bishop  Ere,  and 
was  an  intimate  Mend  of  St.  Ite  of  Killeedy.  After 
having  studied  with  St.  larlath  at  Tuam,  and  with 
St.  Fmnian  at  Glonard,  he  visited  Brittany,  where 
he  foimded  a  monastery.  It  was  previous  to  this 
last  visit  that  he  undertook  his  famous  voyage,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  spent  seven  years  sailing 
about  on  the  western  sea,  and  to  have  landed  on 
various  strange  shores. 

He  founded  the  monastery  of  Clonfert  in  Galway. 

*  Tbe  syllables  mo  Tmy)  and  do  or  da  (thy),  were  oflen  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  Irish  saints  as  terms  of  endearment  or 
reverence ;  thus  Conna  became  Mochonna,  and  Dachonna.  The 
diminutives  dn,  in,  and  6g  were  also  often  postfixed  ;  as  we  find 
in  £man,  Emog,  Baeithin,  Baethan,  &c  Sometimes  the  names 
were  greatly  changed  by  these  additions ;  thus  Aedh  is  the  same 
name  as  Maedhog  (Mo-Aedh-6e,  my  little  Aedh),  though  when 
pronounced  they  are  quite  unlike,  Aedh  being  pronounced  A% , 
and  Maedhog^  mogue:  Ai »  Mogue  1  (See  2nd  Ser.,  c  II.) 

II* 
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about  the  year  553,  where  he  drew  togetiier  a  yttt 
number  of  monkB ;  it  Boon  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  religious  establishments  in  Ireland ;  and  in 
memory  of  the  founder  the  place  is  generally  called 
in  the  Annals  Clonfert  Brendain.  lie  also  founded 
the  monastery  of  Ardfert,  in  his  native  county  (whioh 
is  also  called  ArdfeH  Brendain)^  where  a  beauliM 
ancient  church  still  remains.  There  are  aeveral 
places  in  Ireland  called  Clonfert,  whioh  name  is 
written  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  Cluaiu'ferta^  the 
meadow  of  the  grave ;  and  Ardfert  is  written  by  the 
Four  Masters  Ard-ferta^  the  height  of  the  ffrave. 
There  is  a  parish  in  King's  County  called  Efldlon- 
fert  (the  church  of  the  meadow  of  the  crave :  St 
Colman  patron),  the  ancient  name  of  whicm  as  given 
in  celery's  Cal.,  is  Cluain'/eria^Mughaine. 

There  are  two  remarkable  mountains  in  Ireland 
called  Brandon  Hill  from  this  saint.  One  ia  near 
Inistioge  in  Kilkenny;  and  the  other  is  the  well- 
known  mountain — one  of  the  highest  in  Ireland-* 
west  of  Tralee  in  Kerry,  on  the  summit  of  whioh  are 
the  ruins  of  his  oratory,  with  an  ancient  stone-paved 
causeway  leading  to  it,  which  are  probably  ooeval 
with  St.  Brendan  himself. 

There  were  many  saints  named  Ciaran  or  Kieran, 
but  two  of  them  wore  distinguished  beyond  the 
others ;  St.  Ciaran  of  Clonmacnoise,  of  whom  I  shall 
not  speak  here,  and  St.  Ciaran  of  Ossory.  Regard- 
ing the  exact  period  when  the  latter  flourished,  there 
is  much  uncertainty  ;  but  according  to  the  moat  re- 
liable accounts  he  became  a  bisliop  about  the  year 
538.  He  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cape  Clear ;  but 
his  father,  Lugneus,  was  a  native  of  Ossory,  and  of 
kingly  descent. 

Ciaran  was  one  of  the  numerous  band  of  Bainii 
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who  attended  St.  Finnian's  school  at  Clonard ;  and 
having  retired  to  a  solitary  place  called  Saighir 
[Sair],  in  the  territory  of  £ile  in  Munster,  he  after 
some  time  erected  a  monastery  there,  which  gradually 
grew  and  became  the  nucleus  of  a  town.  He  sub* 
sequently  employed  himself  partly  in  the  care  of  his 
monastery,  and  partly  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  Ossorians  and  others,  of  whom  he  converted 
great  numbers. 

Aooordiuff  to  a  gloss  in  the  Felire  of  Aengus  at 
the  dth  of  March  (Oiaran's  festival  day),  Saighir  was 
the  name  of  a  foimtain  ;  after  the  saint's  time  it  was 
called  Saighir-Ciarain,  which  is  now  contracted  to 
Beirkieran,  the  name  of  a  parish  near  Parsonstown. 
Giaran  is  also  the  patron  of  Bathkieran  in  Kilkenny, 
where  he  probably  built  his  church  near  a  pagan 
rath,  which  took  lus  name. 

On  the  island  of  Cape  Clear,  traditions  of  St.  Cia- 
ran  still  flit  among  the  peasantry.  An  ancient  little 
church  retains  the  name  of  Kilkieran  ;  and  a  strand 
in  one  part  of  the  island  is  called  Trakieran  (Ciaran*s 
strand),  on  which  stands  a  primitive  stone  cross,  said 
to  have  been  made  by  the  saint's  own  hands. 

St.  Ciaran  established  a  nunnery  near  Seirkieran 
for  his  mother  Liadhan  [Leean],  or  Liedania ;  and 
firom  her  the  place  has  since  borne  the  name  of  Kil- 
lyon  (liadhan's  church).  It  is  highly  probable  that 
it  is  fix>m  her  also  that  the  pansh  of  Sally  on  in 
Meath,  and  the  townland  of  Killyon  in  the  parish 
of  Dunfierth,  Kildare,  received  their  names.  The 
parish  of  KilUan  in  Galway,  which  is  written  Kil- 
Itthain  in  the  Register  of  Clonmacnoise,  took  its 
name  from  some  saint  of  this  name,  but  whether 
from  St*  Giaran*8  mother  or  another  Liedania,  is  un- 
oeortain* 


.; 
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f^LzzTs  c&Zr*l  Baeithin  [Bwee- 
lr^-~.  ::  Tim  -Jit  —  re:  iiscuriished  was  Baeitlim 
::  I::_s-  ?■:  villT-i  :e::Ki5e  r.-?  was  a  crjmpanion,  rda- 
r>r.  i-i  ii*  :t1t  ::  S:.  Ccl-^nba.  and  governed  (he 
niTLi-t-rrr  ::r  :::ir  T-rri:^  fii:^r  tha:  saint's  death: 
Lr:  iiei  :l-r  ."-:i:  ::  ^inr.  t<»X  This  saint,  whom 
<.':l-ir::":s  Trrj  nu:!  I:t^L  i«  cftrn  mentioned  by 
AiimiL'-r. :  i«i  ir.  OX.rry'*  Calendar  he  is  spoken 
•  f  :z.  :>.T^  -^s^iris: — "  Eariihin.  abbot  of  IcKdum- 
killr  a::^r  C:>^=ik:lle  himself:  and  Tech-Baeiikin 
( Bar::'::!::'?  Lmlj-tj.  ia  C  ^t-Con^iii  (Donegal),  was 
hi*  chi^f  chTirr-h,  fir  he  was  of  the  race  of  Oonall 
Guiban.  son  cf  Xiall  of  the  Xine  Hostages."  His 
m'rnirrv  is  still  revere'l  at  this  churchy  which  is  now 
called  Taughbovne,  and  gives  name  to  a  parish  in 
JJonegal. 

There  is  another  Tc-h-Badthin  in  the  ancient  ter- 
ritory of  AirUach  in  Roscommon*  which  also  gives 
name  to  a  parish,  now  called  Tibohine,  the  patron 
saint  of  which  is  a  different  Baeithin.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  O'Clerv's  Calendar  at  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary (his  festival  day) : — "  Baeithin,  bishop  (son 
of  Cuana)  of  Trch-Baeithin  in  Airteach,  or  m  the 
west  of  ^iflhe  (Meath).  He  was  of  the  race  of  Ends, 
son  of  Ninll"  [of  the  Nine  Hostages].  He  was  one 
of  the  ecclesiastics  to  whom  the  apostolic  letter  was 
writtcjn  in  the  year  640,  on  the  subject  of  the  time 
for  celel)rating  Easter  (see  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.,  lib.  H. 
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church  "  in  the  west  of  Midhe,^^  mentioned 
above,  IB  Taglihoyne,  in  the  parish  of  Churohtown, 
Wcstnieath,  where  ho  is  also  patron.  He  built  an- 
oihnr  c}iuroh  near  an  ancient  rath,  not  far  from  Kelli 
in  Moath,  and  the  rath  remains,  while  the  ohuroh  hai 
disappeared ;  hence  it  was  called  Rath-Baeithin^  and 
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in  recent  times  Balrathbojne,  tbe  town  of  Baeitliin's 
rath,  which  is  now  the  name  of  a  parish. 

Another  Baeithin,  son  of  Finnach,  of  the  race  of 
Laeighsech  Ceannmhor  (see  p.  128),  built  a  church 
at  Ennisboyne  (Baeithin's  island  or  river  holm),  in 
the  parish  of  Dunganstown,  Wicklow,  where  there  is 
still  an  interesting  church  ruin.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century.  Crossboyne  in  Mayo  is  called  in  "Hy 
Fiachrach,"  Cro8'Baeithiny  i.  e.  St.  Baeithin's  cross  ; 
but  who  this  Baeithin  was  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain. 

8t.  Ninny,  the  patron  of  Inishmacsaint  in  Ferma- 
nagh, is  commemorated  in  O'Clery's  Calendar  at  the 
17th  of  January,  in  the  following  words:— "Ninnidh, 
bishop  o{ Inis-muighe-samky  in  Loch-Erne;  and  he 
was  Ninnidh  SaehhiuiBO  (saebhruisc^  i,  e.  torvi  ocuH)^ 
who  was  of  the  race  of  Enda,  son  of  Niall"  [of  the 
Nine  Hostages]  ;  and  at  the  16th  of  January  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mart.  Taml.  as  "Ninnid  Lethderc" 
(i.  e.  one-eyed).  He  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Finnian  of 
donard,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  St.  Columba. 

Knockninny,  a  hill  in  the  south  of  Fermanagh, 
which  gives  name  to  a  barony,  is  called  Cnoc-Ninnidh 
(Ninny  B  hill)  by  the  Four  Masters ;  and  though  we 
have  no  written  record  of  St.  Ninny's  connection  with 
it,  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  place  is,  that  the  hill 
derived  its  name  from  him. 

8t.  Molaga,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Lochein, 
was  bom  in  the  territory  of  Fermoy  in  Cork,  where 
he  also  received  bis  education ;  and  after  distin^sh- 
ing  himself  by  piety  and  learning,  he  established  a 
monastery  at  a  place  called  Tulach-Min  (smooth  little 
hill),  in  the  same  district. 

He  -visited  Connor,  in  Ulster,  and  thence  proceeded 
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to  North  Britain  and  Wales.  On  his  return  he  settled 
for  some  time  in  Fingal,  north  of  Duhh'n,  where  he 
kept  a  swarm  of  bees,  a  portion  of  the  bees  bmnght 
over  from  Wales  by  St  Modoranoc  of  Tibberaghuy 
in  Kilkenny.  From  this  circumstance  the  plnoewas 
called  Ltnin-benchaire  [backera  :  O'Clerj's  Cal.],  the 
church  of  the  bee-man.*  This  is  the  ruined  ohuioh 
and  cemetery  of  Bremore,  a  little  north  of  Balbrig- 
gan,  now  nameless,  but  which  in  the  Beff.  Alani  of 
the  see  of  Dublin  is  called  Lambeecher.  He  returned 
to  Tviach-min^  and  died  there  on  the  20th  of  January, 
some  short  time  after  the  year  664. 

He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Templemolaga  near 
Mitchelstown  in  Cork,  where  on  the  bank  of  the 
Funcheon,  in  a  sequestered  spot,  is  situated  his 
church ;  it  is  called  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  Eidhnen 
Molmja — Molaga's  little  ivy  (church),  a  name  which 
most  truly  describes  the  present  appearance  of  this 
venerable  little  ruin.  It  is  now  called  Templemo- 
laga, and  gives  name  to  the  parish  ;  and  near  it 
is  situated  the  saints  well,  Tober-Molaga.  About 
four  miles  north-east  of  Templemolaga  is  the  ruined 
church  of  Labbamola^a,  Molaga's  bed  or  grave,  which 
gives  name  to  a  townland.  The  place  called  Talaeh* 
fnin  was  obviously  identical  with,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of,  Templemolaga  ;  but  the 
name  is  now  obsolete. 

*  Giraldu9,  among  others,  relates  this  circumstance  of  the  im- 

fortjition  of  I'ecs  by  St.  Modomnoc,  or  Domnoc,  or  as  he  calls 
im,  Dominicus : — "  S.  Domiiiicus  of  Ossory,  us  some  say,  intro- 
duced bees  into  Ireland,  long  after  the  time  of  Solinus  (T^' 
Hib.,  J^ist.  I.,  c.  v.).  Some  records  say  that  these  were  the 
first  bees  brought  to  Ireland,  but  Lanigan  (Vol.  II.  p.  821) 
shows  that  there  were  bees  in  the  country  before  St.  Domiioc*s 
time.  It  is  evident  that  he  merely  imported  hive  or  dometticated 
bees. 
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Timoleag^e,  in  the  south  of  Cork,  is  called  by  the 
Four  Masters,  Teach-Molaga^  Molaga's  house;  we 
have  no  reoord  of  St  Molnga^s  oounection  with  this 
place,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  built  a 
church  there,  from  which  the  name  is  derived ;  and 
the  place  is  still  well  known  for  its  fine  abbey  ruins. 

St.  Mocheallog  [Mohallog]  or  Dacheallog  flou- 
rished in  the  beginnine  of  the  seventh  oentuiy. 
According  to  Lanigan,  he  spent  some  time  under 
the  instruction  of  St.  Declan  of  Ardmore,  and  died 
between  the  years  639  and  656.  He  founded  a 
church  at  Ealmallock  in  Limerick,  which  the  same 
author  says  is  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  CtV^ 
Uoclieallog ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  it 
is  so,  and  for  two  sufficient  reasons : — first,  because 
in  the  Felire  of  Aeng^s  it  is  stated  at  the  26th  of 
March,  St.  Moclieallog's  festival  day,  that  Ciii-Da- 
cheaUog  is  in  the  territory  of  Hy  Carbery  in  Munster, 
which  identifies  it  with  Elilmallook,  as  Hy  Carbery 
included  the  barony  of  Coshma ;  and,  secondl v,  the 
inhabitants  at  this  day,  when  speaking  Irish,  al- 
ways call  the  town  CilUMocheallog,  St.  Mocheallog's 
Church. 

Finan  was  the  name  of  many  saints,  of  whom 
Finan  sumamed  JLobhar,  or  the  leper,  because  for 
thirty  years  he  was  afflicted  with  some  kind  of  lep- 
rosy, was  the  most  remarkable.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ely  (yCarroU  in  King's  County,  then  forming  part  of 
Munster,  and  governed  for  some  time  as  abbot  the 
monasteries  of  Swords  near  Dublin,  and  Clonmore- 
Mogue  in  Leinster.  He  is  mentioned  in  O'Clery's 
Calendar  at  the  16th  of  March,  in  the  following 
words : — "  Finan  the  leper  of  Sord^  and  of  Cluain' 
mdr  in  Leinster;  and  of  Ard'Fianam  in  Munster; 
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he  was  of  the  raoe  of  Oian,  son  of  OlioU  Olum.''  He 
died  between  the  years  675  and  695. 

Ue  founded  a  monasteiY  in  the  island  of  Lmia- 
fallen  (see  p.  109),  in  the  lower  lake  of  Eillamey; 
and  that  of  Ardfinnan  in  Tipperarj  (mentioned 
above),  which  preserves  his  name.  Eilfinane  in 
Limerick  doubtless  owes  its  foundation  to  this 
Finan  also,  being  called  in  Irish  Cill-Fhionatn^  i.  e. 
Finan  8  church ;  his  well  still  exists,  and  his  festival 
was  formerly  celebrated  there,  but  all  memoiy  of  the 
exact  day  is  lost. 

Another  Finan,  who  was  sumamed  Cam»  i.  e. 
crooked,  because,  as  the  Mart.  Taml.  has  it,  "  there 
was  an  obliquity  in  his  eyes,"  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century,  lie  was  a  native  of  Corkaguiny  in  Eerzy, 
and  was  descended  from  Carbery  Muso.  He  is  the 
patron  of  Kinnitty,  in  King  s  County — Ccann-Eitigh^ 
J'itoch'B  head — so  called  according  to  a  gloss  in  the 
Fclire  of  Aengus  at  the  7th  of  April,  the  saint's 
festival  day,  because  the  head  of  Etech,  an  ancient 
Irish  princess,  was  buried  there.  Derrynane,  the 
woll-known  seat  of  the  O'Connell  family,  took  its 
name  from  him — Doirc-Fhiondin  (Fh  silent) — Finan's 
oak  grove ;  and  his  house,  one  of  the  beehive-shaped 
Hfruciiirns,  is  still  to  be  seen  on  Church  Island,  in 
CJiirrano  I/ougli,  four  miles  north  of  Derrynane. 
i  i  Ih  ininio  is  also  preserved  in  Bahinnane,  Finan's 
fori,  now  a  townland  near  Ventry,  so  called  from  a 
ilne  rath,  in  tlie  centre  of  which  stand  the  ruins  of  a 
cilhI  lo. 

Olio  of  ilio  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Irish  Church 
in  tlic  Rovcjnth  and  eighth  centuries  was  the  illustrious 
Adamnnn,  abbot  of  lona,  and  the  writer  of  the  well- 
known  Life  of  St.  Columba ;  whom  the  Venerable 
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Bede  designates  as  *'  a  wise  and  good  man,  and 
most  eminently  learned  in  the  science  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures"  (liist.  EccL,  Lib.V.,  Cap.  xv.).  We  have 
no  direct  record  of  the  exact  place  or  time  of  his 
birth,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Donegal,  and  that  he  was  born  about  the 
year  627,  He  was  elected  abbot  of  lona  in  the  year 
679.  In  685  he  was  sent  to  Alfrid,  king  of  the 
Northumbrian  Saxons,  to  solicit  a  restoration  of  some 
captives  that  had  been  carried  off  the  previous  year 
from  the  territory  of  Meath  by  Saxon  pirates  ;  and  in 
this  mission  he  was  eminently  successful.  About  the 
year  703  he  visited  Ireland  for  the  last  time,  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  most  of  the  northern  Irish  to 
adopt  the  Boman  method  of  computing  the  time  for 
Easter.  He  returned  to  lona  in  704,  in  which  year 
he  died,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

The  nafne  Adamnan  is,  according  to  Cormao's 
Glossary,  an  Irish  diminutive  of  Adam.  It  is  gene- 
rally pronounced  in  three  syllables,  but  its  proper 
Irish  pronunciation  is  Awnatiny  the  d  and  m  bem^ 
both  aspirated  (Adhamhnan).  The  saint's  name  is 
commemorated  in  several  places  in  Ireland,  and  al- 
ways, as  might  be  expected,  in  this  phonetic  form. 

He  is  the  patron  of  Raphoe,  where  he  was  called 
Eunan,  but  no  place  there  retains  the  name.  He  is 
also  patron  of  Ballindrait  in  the  parish  of  Clonleigh, 
Donegal,  the  Irish  name  of  which  is  Droichet-Adk^ 
am/maifiy  St.  Adamnan's  bridge.  The  modem  de- 
signation has  not  preserved  the  name  of  the  saint ; 
Ballindrait  is  contracted  from  the  Irish  Baile-an- 
droichit^  the  town  of  the  bridge. 

Errigal  in  Londonderry  has  Adamnan  also  for  its 
patron )  and  hence  it  was  called  in  Hn^Airecah 
Adhamhnainf  Adamnan's  habitation.   The  old  ohuroh. 
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was  situated  in  the  townland  of  Ballintemple  (the 
town  of  the  church) ;  south  of  which  is  the  only  local 
commemoration  of  the  saint's  name^  viz.,  a  large  stone 
called  "  Ouan's  rook." 

In  the  lite  of  8t.  Farannan,  published  by  Colgan, 
we  are  informed  that  Tibraide,  lord  of  Hi/  Fiachrack^ 
bestowed  on  St.  Columba  a  place  called  Cnoc-na- 
maoile ;  but  that  it  was  subsequently  called  Serin- 
Atihtimhftain  from  a  shrine  of  that  saint  afterwards 
erected  there.  From  this  shrine  the  parish  of  Skreen 
in  Mayo  derived  its  name.  He  is  there  called  Awnaun, 
and  his  well,  Toberawnaun  (which  gives  name  to  a 
townland),  lies  a  little  south  of  the  old  church. 

There  is  a  townland  called  Syonan  in  the  parish  of 
Ardnureher  in  Westmcath,  which,  according  to  the 
Annuls  of  Cloumacuoise,  received  its  name  from  him. 
The  tradition  of  the  place  is,  that  Adamnan  in  one  of 
liis  visits  to  Ireland  preached  to  the  multitude  on  the 
hill  there,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  Suidhe' 
Adhamhnain  [Syonan],  Adamnan's  seat.  Killonaa 
in  the  parish  of  Derrygalvin*  in  Limerick,  may  also 
have  been  called  so  from  him,  but  of  this  we  have  no 
evidence.* 

The  Martyrology  of  Tallaght,  at  the  3rd  of  Mardi, 
mentions  St.  Moshacra,  the  son  of  Senan,  of  Teach" 
Sacra ;  and  in  O'Clery's  Calendar  we  find,  "  Mosha- 
cra, abbot  of  Glonenagh,  and  of  Teach  Sacra^  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tallaght." 

This  Moshacra  or  Sacra  was  one  of  the  fathers  who 
composed  the  synod  held  at  Armagh  about  the  year 
696,  at  which  Adamnan  attended  from  lona.  He 
was  the  founder  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Teach' 

*  See  the  Rev.  William  Reeves"  Edition  of  Adamnan^a  life 
of  St.  Colamba,  from  which  the  above  accoant  has  been  take& 
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Sacra  (Saora's  house),  a  name  afterwards  changed  to 
Tassagard  (Ghraoe's  Annals),  and  subsequently  con- 
tracted to  Saggarty  which  is  now  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage and  parish  near  Ti^aght  in  Dublin. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  early  saints 
of  Ireland  was  St.  Moling,  bishop  of  Ferns.  He 
was  descended  from  Cahirmore,  monarch  of  Ireland 
in  the  second  century ;  his  mother  was  Nemhnat,  a 
natiye  of  Kerry,  and  he  is  therefore  often  called  Mo- 
ling liuachra,  from  the  district  of  Luachair^  on  the 
borders  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick.  At  his  inter- 
cession, and  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  St.  Adam- 
nan,  Finaghty,kmg  of  Ireland,  remitted  the  Borumha 
or  oow-tribute  to  we  Leinstermen,  which  had  been 
exacted  for  centuries,  and  which  was  reimposed  many 
years  afterwards,  by  Brian  Borumha.  He  died  on 
the  17th  of  May,  697. 

He  is  mentioned  in  O'Clery's  Calendar  as  *'  Mo- 
ling liuachra,  bishop  and  confessor,  of  Tigh-Moling.^^ 
This  place  is  situated  on  the  Barrow,  in  the  south  of 
the  county  of  Carlow,  and  was  originally  called  Rob- 
hroCy  badger  wood ;  but  the  saint  erected  a  church 
there  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
it  was  afterwards  called  Tigh-Moling  [Tee-Moling], 
L  e.  St.  Moling's  house,  which  is  now  reduced  to  St. 
Mullins.  The  village  of  Timolin  in  Kildare,  took 
its  name  from  a  church  erected  there  by  him,  and  it 
preserves  more  correctly  the  original  form,  Tigh- 
Moling. 

St.  Aengus  the  Culdee — or,  as  he  is  often  called, 
Aengus  the  Hagiologist — embraced  a  religious  life  in 
the  monastery  of  Clonenagh,  in  Queen's  County ; 
and  having  made  great  progress  in  learning  and 
holiness,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Tallaght,  near 
Dublin*     There  he  spent  several  years  under  St. 
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Maelruain,  whom  he  assisted  to  compile  a  Calendar 
of  saints,  wliich  is  well  known  as  the  Martjrology  of 
Tallaglit.  He  was  the  author  of  a  still  more  cele- 
brated work,  which  is  now  commonly  known  as  the 
Felire  of  Aengus,  a  metrical  calendar,  in  which  the 
saints  of  each  day  are  commemorated  in  a  stanza  of 
four  lines.  He  died,  according  to  the  most  probable 
accounts,  about  the  year  824.* 

He  built  a  cell  for  himself  in  a  lonely  spot  near 
Clonenagh,  to  which  he  frequently  retired  for  medi« 
tation  and  prayer.  It  was  called  firom  him  DiaerU 
AenffHsa,  Aengus's  hermitage,  now  modernized*  to 
Dysartenos ;  and  it  is  the  only  place  I  know  that 
commemorates  the  name  of  this  yenerable  man. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LEGENDS. 

Many  of  the  legends  with  which  the  early  history  of 
our  country  abounds  are  no  doubt  purely  fabulous, 
the  inventions  of  the  old  shanachies  or  story  telleifl. 
Great  numbers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  obviously 
founded  on  historical  events ;  but  they  have  been  so 
distorted  and  exaggerated  by  successive  generations 
of  romancers,  so  interwoven  with  strange  or  supei^ 
natm-al  circumstances,  or  so  far  removed  from  tndr 
true  date  into  the  regions  of  antiquity,  that  they 
have  in  many  cases  quite  lost  the  look  of  probability. 
It  is  impossible  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  demarcation 

*  See  the  Life  of  St.  Aengus  the  Culdoc,  by  the  Rev.  John 
O'llanlon. 
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between  what  is  partly  real  and  what  is  wholly  fioti- 
doos ;  but  some  of  these  shadowy  relations  possess 
Dertain  marks,  and  are  corroborated  by  independent 
oiroamstanceSy  which  render  it  extremely  probable 
that  they  have  a  foundation  of  truth. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  interpretations  given  in  this  chapter  is 
not  at  all  affected  by  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
legends  connected  with  the  names.  It  is  related  in 
the  Dinnsenchus,  that  Conall  Ceamach,  one  of  the 
meet  renowned  of  the  Bed  Branch  knights  of  Ulster 
in  the  first  century,  lived  in  his  old  age  at  Cruachan^ 
the  royal  palace  of  ]d!aev,  queen  of  Connaught.  Olioll 
If  ore,  Maev's  husband,  was  slain  by  the  old  warrior 
with  a  cast  of  a  javelin;  and  the  men  of  Connaught 
pursued  and  overtook  hun  at  a  ford  over  a  river  in  the 
present  county  of  Cavan,  where  the  village  of  Bally- 
oonnel  now  stands.  There  they  slew  hmi,  so  that 
the  place  was  ever  after  called  Bel-aiha-Chonaill 
[Bellaconnell] ;  and  this  event  is  still  remembered 
in  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  reader  may  or  may  not  believe  this  story ; 
nevertheless  the  name  signifies  Conall's  ford-mouth, 
for  we  find  it  always  written  in  Irish  authorities, 
and  pronounced  at  this  day  by  the  natives,  Bel^atha^ 
Chonaill;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  took  its  name  from 
some  man  named  Conall,  whether  it  be  Conall  Ceam- 
aeh  or  not.  ' 

The  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  the  early 
colonies  belong  to  the  class  of  historical  legends. 
I  have  included  some  of  them  in  the  chapter  on  his- 
torical events,  and  others  I  shall  bring  in  here ;  but 
in  this  case  too  it  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impos- 
sible, to  determine  the  line  of  separation*  They  have 
been  transmitted  from  several  ancient  authorities,  and 
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always  with  remarkable  oonsistenqr ;  many  of  them 
are  reflected  in  the  traditions  of  the  peasantry ;  and 
the  truth  of  several  is  confirmed  by  present  existing 
monuments.  But  to  most  of  them  the  old  historians 
have  assigned  an  antiquity  so  incredible  or  absozd, 
that  many  reject  them  on  this  account  as  a  mass  of 
fables. 

The  first  who  led  a  colony  to  Ireland,  according  to 
our  bardic  histories,  was  a  woman  named  Ceasair  or 
Casar,  who  came  forty  days  before  the  deluge^  with 
fiftyyoung  women  and  three  men — ^Bith rBihJ,  Ladh- 
ra  [Lara],  and  Fintan.  Ceasair  and  the  thx^  men 
died  soon  after  their  arrival,  and  gave  names  to  four 
different  places ;  but  they  are  all  now  forgotten,  with 
one  exception.  Bith  was  buried  on  a  mountain, 
which  was  called  from  him  Sliabh  Beatha  [Slieve- 
baha].  It  is  well  known  and  retains  the  very  same 
name  in  Irish;  but  it  is  called  in  English  Slieve 
Beagh — arangesituatedon  the  confines  of  Monaghan, 
Fermanagh,  and  Tyrone.  Bith's  cam  still  exists,  and 
is  a  large  and  conspicuous  monument  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  in  the  townland  of  Cammore  (to  which  it  gives 
name),  parish  of  Clones,  Fermanagh ;  and  it  may  be 
seen  from  the  ton  of  the  moat  of  Clones,  distant  about 
seven  miles  northwest.* 

The  first  leader  of  a  colony  after  the  flood  was 
Farthalon,  who,  with  his  followers,  ultimately  took 
up  his  residence  on  the  plain  anciently  called  Sean* 
mhagh'.Ealta'Edair  [Shan-va-alta-edarJ,  the  old  plain 
of  the  flocks  of  Edar,  which  stretched  along  the  ooast 
by  Dublin,  from  Tallaght  to  Edar,  or  Howth.  The 
legend— which  is  given  in  several  very  ancient  au- 
thorities— ^relates  that  after  the  people  of  this  oolony 

*  See  0*DonoTan*8  Four  Masters,  Vol.  I.,  p.  3. 
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had  lived  there  for  300  years,  they  were  destroyed  by 
a  plag:ue,  which  in  one  week  carried  off  5,000  men 
and  4,000  women ;  and  they  were  buried  in  a  place 
called,  from  this  circumstance,  TaimhleachuAlkuin" 
tire-Parthahin  (Four  Mast.),  the  Tavlaght  or  plague- 
grave  of  Parthalon's  people.  This  place,  which  lies 
about  five  miles  from  Dublin,  still  retains  the  name 
Taimhleaehij  modernized  to  Tallaght ;  and  on  the  hill, 
lying  beyond  the  village,  there  is  to  be  seen  at  this 
day  a  remarkable  colkotion  of  ancient  sepulchral 
tumuli,  in  which  cinerary  urns  are  found  in  great 
numbers. 

The  word  Taimhleachi^  a  plague-monument— a 
place  where  people  who  died  of  an  epidemic  were 
buried — ^is  pretty  common  as  a  local  appellative  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  under  different  forms :  it  is 
of  pa^n  origin,  and  so  far  as  I  know  is  not  applied 
to  a  Uhristiw  cemetery,  except  by  adoption,  like 
other  pagan  terms.  In  the  northern  counties  it  is 
generally  made  Tamlaght  and  Tamlat,  while  in  other 

? laces  it  takes  the  forms  of  Tawlaght,  Towlaght,  and 
'oulett 
In  combination  with  other  words,  the  first  t  is 
often  aspirated,  which  softens  it  down  still  more. 
Thus  Derryhowlaght  and  Derryhawlagh  in  Ferma-( 
nagh,  is  the  oak  grove  of  the  plague-grave ;  Dooham- 
lat  in  Monaghan,  and  Doonauat  in  Cavan,  black 

S*ave.  Magherahamlet  in  Down,  is  called  on  the 
own  Survey,  Magherehowlettj  and  in  a  patent  of 
James  I.,  Magherhamlaght^  both  of  which  point  to 
the  Irish  ifacAatr^-^AatmA^I^acA^a  [Mahera-ha^aghta], 
the  field  of  the  plague-grave. 

The  Fomorians — a  race  of  pirates  who  infested 
the  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  oppressed  the  inhabitants 
—are  inuoh  celebrated  in  our  histories.    They  came 
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to  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Neyry  (who  led  another 
colony,  thirty  jean  after  the  destroction  ot  Far- 
thalon's  people) ;  and  their  principal  stronghold 
Tory  island.  Balor  of  the  great  blows  was 
chief,  and  two  of  the  tower-like  rocks  on  the  east 
of  Tory  are  still  called  Balor  s  castle  and  Balor's 
prison. 

His  wife,  Cethlenn  (Eehlen),  seems  to  have  been 
worthy  of  her  husband.  She  fonght  at  the  second 
battle  of  Moyturey,  and  inflicted  a  wound  on  the 
Dagda,  the  king  of  the  Tuatha  De  Dananns,  of  which 
he  afterwards  died.  It  is  stated  in  the  ATniola  ol 
Clanmacnoise,  that  Enniskillen  received  its  name 
from  her :  in  the  Irish  authorities  it  ia  always  called 
IniS'Cethlefw^  Cethlenn's  island. 

At  this  time  there  lived  on  the  mainland,  opposite 
Tory,  a  chieftain  named  Mac  Kineely,  who  was  the 
owner  of  the  Glasgavlen,  a  celebrated  cow,  remem- 
bered in  tradition  all  over  Ireland.  Balor  possessed 
himself  of  the  G/as  by  a  stratagem,  and  carried  her 
off  to  Tory;  and  then  Mac  Kineely,  acting  on  the 
directions  of  a  fairy  called  Biroge  of  the  mountain, 
concerted  a  plan  of  revenge,  which  many  years  after 
led  to  the  death  of  Balor.  When  Balor  became 
aware  of  this,  he  lauded  with  his  band  on  the  main- 
land coast,  and  seized  on  Mac  Kineely ;  and,  placing 
his  head  on  a  large  white  stone,  he  cut  it  clean  ol 
with  one  blow  of  his  sword. 

Hence  the  place  was  called  Clock- Chinn/haelaidki 
which  is  the  name  used  by  the  Four  Masters  and 
other  authorities,  signifying  Kin£eiela  s  or  Eineely'fl 
stone ;  and  the  pronunciation  is  well  preserved  in  the 
present  name  of  the  place,  Cloghineely.  The  stone 
IS  still  to  be  seen,  and  is  very  carefully  preserved;  it 
is  veined  with  red,  which  is  the  stain  of  Mao  Kineely'f 
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blood  that  penetrated  to  its  centre ;  and  the  tourist 
who  is  a  lover  of  legend  may  indulge  his  taste  among 
the  people,  who  will  tell  endless  stories  regarding 
this  wonderful  stone.* 

From  the  same  people  the  GKant's  Causeway  has 
derived  its  name.  It  is  called  in  Irish  Cfochan-na- 
hhlbmharaigh^  [Qohanavowry :  O'Brien's  Diet,  voce 
Fomhar\ — the  cloghan^  or  stepping-stones,  or  cause- 
way of  the  Fomorians ;  and  as  those  sea  rovers 
were  magnified  into  giants  in  popular  legend,  the 
name  came  to  be  translated  *^  GKant's  Causeway.'' 

The  celebrities  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danann  colony 
have  left  their  names  on  many  localities.  From  the 
princess  Danann  some  suppose  they  derive  their 
name ;  and  firom  her  also  two  remarkable  mountains 
in  Kerry  were  called  Da-chich-Danainne^  th^two 
paps  of  Danann,  now  well  known  as  The  Pap^ 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  among  this 
people  was  Manannan  Mac  Lor,  of  whom  we  are  told 
in  Cormao*s  Olossary  and  other  ancient  authorities, 
that  he  was  a  famous  merchant  who  resided  in,  and 

Sve  name  to  Inis  Manann^  or  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
it  he  was  the  best  merchant  in  western  Europe; 
and  that  he  used  to  know,  by  examining  the  heavens, 
the  length  of  time  the  fair  and  the  foul  weather 
wotdd  last. 

He  was  also  called  Orbsen  ;  and  he  was  killed  by 
UUin,  grandson  of  Nuad  of  the  silver  hand,  in  a 
battle  fought  at  Moycullen  near  Lough  Corrib,  in 
which  the  two  chiefs  contended  for  the  sovereignty 
>f  Coimaught ;  **  and  when  his  grave  was  dug,  it  was 

*  Seo  (yDonoTsn's  Four  Masters,  Vol.  I.,  p.  18,  for  a  very 
foU  Terskm  of  this  legend. 
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English,  the  B^-  C:'«-,  and  Calfl 

Colf^  the  5w:rlfnan.  anorfier  of  the  lnotlien»  wis 
dro-an^ei  in  att^nijuzg  to  land  at  the  moath  of  the 
Bovne :  and  th-t  f  arf  ct'  the  riTer  was  ealled  firam 
him  /"^.v  rv:/6vj  IColpa:  Four  llast.],  Colpa's 
rlrer  mouth.  This  name  is  no  longer  applied  to  it ; 
hat  the  parish  of  Colp,  lying  on  iu  eouthem  buk, 
i^^ains  the  name  with  little  change. 

Eimher  TEiver%  son  of  \£ilesius,  landed  with  his 
tf  Uoweis  at  Inrer  Sceine^  and  after  three  daya  thqr 
fciticrht  a  battte  against  a  party  of  the  Tnatha  DeDa* 
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nanns  at  Slieve  Mish,  near  Tralee,  where  fell  Soota, 
the  wife  of  Milesiiifl,  and  Fas,  wife  of  Un.  Fas  was 
interred  in  a  ^len,  called  from  her  Oleann-Fam 
(Four  Mast.) ;  it  is  now  called  Glenofaush,  and  is 
aituated  at  the  base  af  Caherconree  mountain  about 
seven  nules  west  of  Tralee.  The  Four  Masters  state 
that  *'  the  grave  of  Soota  is  to  be  seen  between  Slieve 
Mish  and  the  sea;"  it  is  still  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Scota's  grave,  and  is  situated  by  the  Finglas 
stream ;  the  glen  is  called  G-lensooheen,  Scotina's  or 
Soota's  glen;  and  the  monument,  which  was  ex- 
plored some  years  ago  by  a  party  of  antiquaries,  still 
remains. 

A  decisive  battle  was  afterwards  foiight  at  Tailltenn 
or  Teltown  in  Meath,  in  which  the  Tuatba  De  Da- 
nanns  were  finally  routed ;  in  following  up  the  pur- 
suit, two  disting^hed  Milesian  chieftains  wetfdain ; 
iiamely,  Fuad  and  Cuailnge,  the  sons  of  Brogan, 
grandfather  of  Milesius.  The  former  fell  at  Sliabh 
J^u^(Four  Masters:  Fuad's  mountain),  near  New- 
townhamilton  in  Armagh,  which  still  retains  the 
name  of  Slieve  Fuad ;  it  is  the  highest  of  the  Fews 
range ;  but  the  two  words,  Fuad  and  Fews^  have  no 
connection,  the  former  being  much  the  more  ancient. 

The  place  where  Cuailnge  [Cooley]  fell  was  called 
Sliabh  Cuailnge  (Four  Masters) ;  it  is  the  mountain- 
ous peninsula  lying  between  the  bays  of  Dundalk 
and  GarUngford,  and  the  range  of  heights  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  Cooley  Mountains.  From  Bladh 
[Blaw],  another  of  Brogan's  sons,  was  named  Sliabh 
jBladhma  (Slieve-Blawma ;  FourMasters),  now  called 
Slievebloom.  Whether  this  is  the  same  person  who 
is  oommemorated  ivt  Lickbla  in  Westmeatn,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  the  name  signifies  "  Bladh's  fiagstone,"  for 
the  Four  Masters  write  it  Liag^BUnihma, 
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Fial,  the  wife  of  Lewy  f boh  of  Ith^  the  uncle  d 
Milesius),  gave  name  to  the  river  Feale  in  Eeny: 
the  legend  says  that  her  husband  unexpectedly  oum 
in  aignt,  while  she  stood  naked  after  bathing  in  the 
stream ;  and  that  she,  not  reoognising  him,  imme- 
diately died  through  fear  and  shame.  An  abbey, 
built  in  later  ages  on  its  banks,  was  called  in  Irish 
Mahmtir'na-Feile^  i.  e.  the  abbey  of  the  river  Feab^ 
which  is  now  called  Abbeyfeale,  and  givee  name  to 
the  town. 

Legends  about  cows  are  very  common.  Our  An- 
nals relate  that  Breasal  Boidhiobhadh  [Bo*yeeval 
son  of  Bury,  ascended  the  throne  of  Ireland,  A.  IT. 
5001.  He  received  his  cognomen,  because  there  was 
a  great  mortality  of  cows  in  his  reign :  fto,  a  cow, 
diobhadhy  death.  The  Annals  of  ClonmaonoiBe  men- 
tion this  event  in  the  following  words: — '^In  his 
time  there  was  such  a  morren  of  cows  in  this  land, 
as  there  were  no  more  then  left  alive  but  one  Bull 
and  one  Heiffer  in  the  whole  kingdom,  which  Bull 
and  Heiffer  lived  at  a  place  called  Gleann  Sawtuge.^ 
This  glen  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Sleny,  in  the 
parish  of  Templenoe,  north-west  of  Eenmare,  ud 
near  the  valley  of  Glencare;  and  it  is  stiU  called 
Oieann-samhaisce  [sowshke],  the  valley  of  the  heiftir. 
The  tradition  is  well  remembered  in  the  county,  and 
they  tell  many  wonderful  stories  of  this  bull  and 
heifer,  from  which,  they  maintain,  the  whole  race  of 
Irish  cows  is  descended. 

There  is  a  small  lake  in  the  island  of 
off  the  coast  of  Connemara,  in  which  there, li 
enchanted  white  cow,  or  bo-finn^  which  appears  above 
the  waters  at  certain  times ;  hence  the  lake  is  called 
Lochlo-finue^  the  lake  of  the  white  cow,  and  it  has 
given  name  to  the  island,  Bede  calls  the  ialaad  /ii«h 
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bchfinde,  and  interprets  it  *^  the  island  of  the  white 


oow/' 


There  is  another  Inishbofin  in  Lough  Bee  on  the 
Shannon,  whioh  in  Oolgan's  life  of  St.  Aidus  is 
similarly  translated;  and  another  off  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  south  of  Tory  island.  We  find  also  several 
lakes  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  called  Lough  Bo- 
fin,  the  wljSte  cow  s  lake ;  Lough  Boderg  (of  the  red 
oow),  is  a  lake  on  the  Shannon  south  of  Oarrick-on- 
Shannon ;  Corrabofin  near  Ballybay  in  Monaghan 
(properly  Carrowbofin,  the  quarter-land  of  the  white 
cow)  ;  Gortbofinna  (Gtort,  a  field),  near  Mallow  in 
Cork,  Drombofinny  (Drom,  a  ridge)  in  the  parish  of 
Desertserges,  same  county ;  Ldsbofin  in  Fermanagh 
and  Armagh ;  LLsboduff  (the  fort  of  the  black  cow), 
in  Cavan,  and  many  others.  It  is  very  probable  that 
these  names  also  are  connected  with  legends*. 

There  are  several  places  in  Ireland  whose  names 
end  with  urcher^  from  the  Irish  word  urchur,  a  throw, 
oast,  or  shot.  In  every  such  place  there  is  a  legend  of 
some  remarkable  cast  of  a  weapon,  memorable  for  its 
prodigious  length,  for  killing  some  great  hero,  a  wild 
animal,  or  infernal  serpent,  or  for  some  other  suiBSoient 
reason.  For  example,  TTrcher  itself  is  the  name  of 
three  townlands  in  Armagh,  Cavan,  and  Monaghan ; 
and  in  the  last«mentioned  county,  in  the  pansh  of 
Currin,  there  is  a  place  called  Drumurcher,  the  ridge 
of  the  oast. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  mighty  casts  is  com- 
memorated at  the  place  now  called  Ardnurcher,  in 
Westmeath — a  cast  that  ultimately  caused  the  death 
of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster  in  the  first  cen- 
tury. The  name  Ardnurcher  is  a  corruption,  and  the 
proper  form  would  be  Athnuroher ;  the  Four  Masters, 
in  recording  the  erectioi^  of  the  castle  in  1192^  whosQ 
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ruins  are  still  there,  oall  it  Ath-^n-urchair  ;  and  the 
natives  still  call  it  in  Irish  Baile-atha'an-urehair^ 
which  they  pronounce  Blaanurcher. 

Conall  Ceomach,  on  a  certain  occasion,  alew  in 
single  combat  a  Leinster  chieftain  named  Mesgedhn 
[Mesgera],  whose  brains — according  to  the  bajroarous 
custom  then  prevalent — he  mixed  with  lime,  and 
made  of  them  a  hard  round  ball,  which  he  kept  both 
as  a  weapon  and  as  a  trophy.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  war  raging  between  Ulster  and  Oonnaught,  and 
Ceat  [Eeth]  mac  Magach,  a  Connaught  chief,  having 
by  stratagem  obtained  possession  of  the  ball,  kept  it 
always  slung  from  his  girdle ;  for  it  had  been  pro- 
phesied that  Mesgera  would  be  revenged  of  the 
ulstermen  after  his  death,  and  Ceat  hoped  that  tiiis 
prophecy  would  be  fulfilled  by  means  of  the  baU. 

Ceat  went  one  time  with  his  band,  to  plunder  some 
of  the  Ulster  territories,  and  returning  with  a  great 
spoil  of  cattle,  he  was  pursued  and  overtaken  by  aa 
army  of  Ulstermen  under  the  command  of  ConoTi 
and  a  battle  was  fought  between  them.  The  Con« 
naught  chief  contrived  to  separate  the  king  from  his 
party,  and  watchinc^  his  opportunity,  he  cast  the  ball 
at  him  from  his  tahfiall  or  sling ;  and  the  ball  strook 
the  king  on  the  head,  and  lodged  in  his  skull.  His 
physician,  Fingen,  was  brought,  and  he  declared  that 
the  king  woidd  die  immediately  if  the  ball  were  re- 
moved ;  but  that  if  it  were  left  so,  and  provided  the 
king  kept  himself  free  from  all  inquietude,  he  would 
live. 

And  his  head  was  stitched  up  with  a  golden  thread, 
and  he  lived  in  this  state  for  seven  years,  till  the  day  of 
our  Lord's  Crucifixion ;  when  observing  the  unusual 
darkness,  he  sent  for  Baorach,  his  druid,  and  asked 
him  what  it  meant.    Bacrach  told  him  that  the  Son 
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of  Gt)d  was  on  that  day  oraoified  by  the  Jews.  **  That 
is  a  pity/'  said  Conor ;  "  were  I  in  his  presence,  I 
would  slay  those  who  were  around  my  king,  putting 
him  to  death."  And  with  that  he  rushed  at  a  grove 
that  stood  near,  and  began  hewine  it  with  his  sword, 
to  show  how  he  would  deal  with  me  Jews ;  and  firom 
the  excessive  fury  which  seized  him,  the  ball  started 
firom  his  head,  and  some  of  his  brain  gushed  out ;  and 
in  that  way  he  died. 

The  plaice  where  Conor  was  wounded  was  called 
Ath^an-urehair^  the  ford  of  the  cast ;  which  Michael 
O'Clery,  in  a  fly-leaf  note  in  O'Clery 's  Calendar,  iden- 
tifles  with  Ath^an^urchair  or  Ardnurcher  in  West- 
meath  (see  O'Curry's  Lect.,  p.  636). 

Many  other  legendary  exploits  of  the  heroic  times 
are  commemorated  in  local  names,  as  well  as  casts  of 
a  i^ear.  A  favourite  mode  of  exhibiting  physical 
activity  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  modems, 
was  by  a  leap ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  prodi- 
gious bounds  ascribed  by  legend  to  some  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  members  of  our  athletic  clubs  may  well 
despair  of  competing  with  them.  The  word  letm^  a 
leap,  will  be  discussed  hereafter,  but  I  may  remark 
here  that  it  is  generally  applied  to  these  leaps  of  the 
ancient  heroes. 

The  legend  that  eave  name  to  Loop  Head  in  Clare 
is  still  well  remembered  by  the  people.  Cuchullin 
rCuhullin],  the  chief  of  the  Bed  branch  knights  of 
Ulster,  endeavouring  once  to  escape  firom  a  woman 
named  Mal^  by  whom  he  was  pursued,  made  his  way 
southwards  to  the  extremity  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
where  he  unhappily  found  himself  in  a  eul-de-saCf 
with  the  furious  termagant  just  behind  him.  There 
is  a  little  rook  called  BuU&n-naMime  (leap  rock), 
rising  over  the  w4veS|  about  twenty-flve  feet  beyond 
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the  oape,  on  whioh  the  chief  alighted  with  a  gnat 
bound  from  the  mainland ;  and  the  woman,  nothhig 
daunted  by  the  ra^g  ohasm,  flprang  after  him; 
when,  exerting  all  his  s&ength,  he  leaped  baek  anin 
to  the  mainland — a  muoh  more  diffioult  feat  Siaa 
the  first — and  his  pursuer,  attempting  to  follow  him, 
fell  short  into  the  boiling  sea.  Henoe  the  oape  mi 
oalled  Leim'ChonchuillituijGjiohxillm^B  Leap,  wnioh  ii 
the  name  always  used  by  anoient  Irish  wntera,  as  for 
instance  by  the  Four  Masters ;  afterwards  it  was  mora 
commonly  called,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  in  Iiiihi 
Ceann'Leime  [Canleama],  the  head  of  the  leap,  or 
Leap  Head,  which  seems  to  have  been  modified  into 
the  present  name  Loop  Head  by  the  Danes  of  the 
lower  Shannon:  Danish  hlatip,  a  leap.  The  woman's 
body  was  swept  northwards  by  the  tide,  and  mi 
found  at  the  southern  point  of  the  cli&  of  Mohsr, 
which  was  therefore  called  Ceann  caillighe  [Canoallee] 
or  Hag*s  Head :  moreover  the  sea  all  along  was  ^ea 
with  her  blood,  and  it  was  called  Tonn^Mal  or  Ibl'i 
Wave,  but  it  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Hal 
Bay.  Ceann- Leime  is  also  the  Irish  name  of  Slynd 
Head  in  Galway ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  legend,  if 
there  be  one  (see  page  82,  supra). 

There  are  several  places  whose  names  contain  {hit 
word  leim  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
they  are  connected  with  legends.  Such  for  examfde 
is  Leamirlea  in  the  parish  of  Kilmalkedar,  Eeny, 
Leim-flnr-leithj  the  leap  of  the  grey  man  ;  Leamy- 
doody  and  LeamygUssan  in  Eerry,  and  Lemybrifltt 
in  Waterford ;  which  mean,  respectively,  O'lfowd'i^ 
O'Gleeson  8,  and  O'Brien's  leap ;  Carrigleamleaiy 
near  Mallow,  which  is  called  in  the  Book  of  Tismim 
CafTaig'lefne-'Laeguirij  the  rock  of  Laeghaue's  or 
X^ary's  leap.    Leap  Castle  in  Kind's  Countr,  nw 
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Boflcrea,  the  ruiiiB  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  is 
called  by  the  Four  Masters  Leim-ui-Bhanain  [Leamy- 
Tannan  J,  O'Banan's  leap. 

The  name  of  Lough  Derg,  on  the  Shannon,  reminds 
na  of  the  almost  unlimited  influence  of  the  bards  in 
old  timeSy  of  the  merciless  way  in  which  they  often 
exercised  it,  and  the  mingled  feelings  of  dread  and 
reverence  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  all, 
both  nobles  and  people.  This  great  and  long  conti- 
nued power,  which  some  of  the  Irish  monarohs  found 
it  necessary  to  check  by  severe  legislation,  is  an  un- 
doubted historic  fact;  and  the  legend  transmits  a  very 
vivid  picture  of  it,  whether  the  circumstance  it  re- 
ooTda  happened  or  not.  It  is  one  of  the  incidents 
in  an  ancient  tale  called  Talland  Etair^  or  the  Siege 
of  Howth  (see  O'Curry's  Lect.,  p.  266). 

Aithime  [Ahimy],  a  celebrated  Ulster  poet  of  the 
time  of  Conor  mac  Nessa,  once  undertook  a  journey 
through  Ireland,  and  of  every  king  through  whose 
territories  he  passed,  he  made  the  most  unreasonable 
and  outrageous  request  he  could  think  of,  none  of 
whom  dared  refuse  nim.  Eochy  mac  Luohta  was  at 
that  time  king  of  south  Connaught  and  Thomond,  and 
had  but  one  eye.  The  malicious  poet,  when  leaving 
his  kingdom,  asked  him  for  his  eye,  which  the  king 
at  once  plucked  out  and  gave  him ;  and  then  desiring 
hia  attendant  to  lead  him  down  to  the  lake,  on  the 
ahore  of  which  he  had  his  residence,  he  stooped  down 
Mdd  washed  the  blood  from  his  face.  The  attendant 
remarked  to  him  that  the  lake  was  red  with  his  blood ; 
and  the  king  thereupon  said : — "  Then  Lach-lJerghdere 
[Dergerk]  shall  be  its  name  for  ever ;"  and  so  the 
name  remains.  The  lake  is  called  by  this  name,  which 
iignifles  *^  the  lake  of  the  red  eye,""  in  all  our  old 
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authorities,  and  the  present  name  Lough  Deig  is 
merely  a  contraotion  of  the  ori^al. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilgobban  m  Kerry,  aboat  eiffht 
miles  west  of  Tralee,  is  situated  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Glannagalt ;  and  it  was  believed  not  only  in  Eeny, 
but  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  wherever  the  glen  mi 
known,  that  all  lunatics,  no  matter  in  what  part  of 
the  country,  would  ultimately,  if  left  to  theminlTeii 
find  their  way  to  this  glen  to  be  oured.  Henoe  the 
name,  Oieann-na-ugeait,  the  valley  of  the  lunatua. 
There  are  two  wells  in  the  glen,  called  Tobemagalti 
the  lunatics'  well,  to  which  the  madmen  direot  uirir 
way,  crossing  the  little  stream  that  flows  through  the 
valley,  at  a  spot  called  Ahagaltaxm,  the  madman's 
ford,  and  passmg  by  Cloghnagalt,  the  standing  stoiie 
of  the  lunatics ;  and  they  drink  of  the  healing  wateiii 
and  eat  some  of  the  cresses  that  grow  on  the  margin ; 
— ^the  water  and  the  cress,  and  the  secret  virtoe 
of  the  valley  will  restore  the  poor  wanderers  to  aanify. 

The  belief  that  gave  origin  to  these  strange  pil- 
grimages, whatever  may  have  been  its  souroe,  is  of 
great  antiquity.  In  the  ancient  Fenian  tale  called 
Cafh  Finntragha^  or  "  The  battle  of  Ventry/*  we  an 
told  that  Daire  Dornmhar,  **The  monardi  of  the 
world,"  landed  at  Yentry  to  subjugate  Erin,  the  only 
country  yet  unconquered;  and  Finn-mao-CumhaU 
and  his  warriors  marched  southwards  to  oppose  him* 
Then  began  a  series  of  combats,  which  lasted  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  and  Erin  was  successfully  defended 
against  the  invaders.  In  one  of  these  eonfliot8»  Gall, 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Ulster,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  who 
had  come  to  Finn's  assistance,  *'  having  entered  the 
battle  with  extreme  eagerness,  his  excitement  aooii 
increased  to  absolute  frenzy,  and  after  having  per- 
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formed  astounding  deeds  of  valour,  he  fled  in  a  state 
of  derangement  firom  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and 
never  stopped  till  he  plunged  into  the  wild  seclusion 
of  this  valley  fO'Cunr,  lieot.,  p.  315).  O'Curry 
seems  to  say  tnat  Gall  was  the  first  lunatic  who 
went  there,  and  that  the  custom  originated  with  him. 

There  is  another  Fenian  legend,  well  known  in 
Donegal)  which  accounts  for  the  name  of  Lough 
Finn,  and  of  the  river  Finn,  which  issues  from  it 
and  joins  the  Moume  near  lafford.  The  following 
is  the  substance,  as  taken  down  from  the  peasantry 
by  O'Donovan ;  but  there  is  another  and  somewhat 
different  version  in  ^'  The  Donegal  Highlands." 
Finn  Mao  Cumhail  once  made  a  great  feast  in  the 
Finn  Valley,  and  sent  two  of  his  heroes,  GoU  and 
Ferffoman,  to  bring  him  a  fierce  bull  that  grazed 
on  we  borders  of  tne  lake.  On  their  wav  they  fell 
in  with  a  litter  of  young  pigs,  which  tney  killed 
and  left  there,  intending  to  call  for  them  on  their 
way  back,  and  bring  them  for  the  feast ;  but  Finn, 
who  had  a  foreknowledge  of  some  impending  evil, 
ascended  a  hill,  and  with  a  mighty  voice,  called  to 
the  heroes  to  return  by  a  different  route. 

They  returned  each  with  his  half  of  the  bull ;  Goll 
obeyed  Finn*s  injunction,  but  Fergoman,  disregard- 
ing it,  approached  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the 
litter,  and  saw  an  enormous  wild  sow,  the  mother  of 
the  biood,  standing  over  their  bodies.  She  imme- 
diately rushed  on  him  to  revenge  their  death,  and  a 
fiixious  fi^ht  began,  the  sow  using  her  tusks,  the 
vranior  his  spear. 

Fergoman  had  a  sister  named  Finn,  who  was  as 
warlike  as  himself;  and  after  long  fighting,  when 
he  was  lacerated  by  the  sow's  tusks  and  in  danger  of 
death,  he  raised  a  great  shout  for  his  sister's  help. 
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Bhe  happened  to  bo  Btandiiig  at  the  Bame  side  of 
lake,  but  she  heard  the  echo  of  the  ehout  from 
cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  ;  she  immediately  plun 
ID,  and  Bwam  across,  but  as  she  reached  the  ah 
the  voice  came  &om  the  side  she  hod  left,  and  « 
she  retuTDcd,  the  echo  came  resoundiog  again  £ 
the  opposite  clifis.  And  so  she  crossed  and  reoroi 
till  the  dreadful  dying  shouts  of  Fei^man  so  v 
whelmed  her  with  grief  and  terror,  that  she  sanl 
the  middle  of  the  lake  and  was  drowned.  Sent 
was  called  Loch  Fi'niie,  the  lake  of  Finn,  and  { 
also  its  name  to  the  river. 

The  place  where  the  heroes  killed  the  young  j 
and  where  Fei^oman  met  his  fate,  is  still  oa 
Meenanall.  in  IriBh  Miii-nn-di/,  the  nieen  or  mc 
tain  flat  of  the  litter ;  and  the  wild  sow  gave  m 
to  Lough  Muck,  the  lake  of  the  pig,  lying  a  1 
south  of  Lough  Finn. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  wild  legend, 
certain  that  the  lake  received  its  name  from  awoi 
named  Finu,  for  it  ia  always  called  in  Irish  i 
Filing,  wliieh  hears  only  one  interpretation,  Finn' 
Finna's  lake ;  and  this  is  quite  consistent  with 
name  given  byAdamnan  to  the  river,  namely  i^t 
The  suggestion  sometimes  put  forth,  that  the  di 
was  derived  from  the  word  Jinn,  white  or  olea 
altogether  out  of  the  question ;  for  the  water 
both,  BO  far  from  being  clear,  are  from  their  soi 
all  the  way  down  to  Lifford,  particularly  remark 
for  their  inky  blackness. 

Among  the  many  traditions  handed  down  by 
Irish  people,  none  are  more  universal  than  thi 
the  bursting  forth  of  lakes.  Almost  every  oonsii 
able  lake  in  Ireland  has  its  own  etory  of  an  enohai 
well,  which  by  the  fatal  neglect  of  some  fairy 
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jonotion,  or  on  aocount  of  an  afiront  offered  to  its 
guardian  spirit,  suddenly  overflowed  the  valley,  and 
OYerwhelmed  the  inhabitants  with  their  cattle  and 
their  houses  in  one  oommon  ruin. 

Nor  is  this  tradition  of  recent  origin,  for  we  find 
lake  eruptions  recorded  in  our  most  ancient  annals ; 
snd  nearly  all  the  principal  lakes  in  Ireland  are 
&4)oounted  for  in  this  mauner.  There  is  one  very 
remarkable  example  of  an  occurrence  of  this  kind — 
sn  undoubted  fact — ^in  comparatively  recent  times, 
namely,  in  the  year  1490 ;  at  which  year  the  Four 
KastOTS  record : — **  There  was  a  great  earthquake 
[maidhm  talmhan,  an  eruption  of  the  earth)  at  oliabh 
Qamh  (the  Ox  Mountains),  by  which  a  hundred 
persons  were  destroyed,  amoug  whom  was  the  son  of 
Manus  Crossagh  O'Hara.  Many  horses  and  cows 
were  also  killed  by  it,  and  much  putrid  fish  was 
thrown  up ;  and  a  lake  in  which  fish  is  [now]  cauglit 
sprang  up  in  the  place."  This  lake  is  now  dried  up, 
but  it  has  left  its  name  on  the  townland  of  Moym- 
lou^h,  in  Irish  Maidhm-hchj  the  erupted  lake,  in  the 
pansh  of  !KiUoran»  county  of  Sli^o ;  and  a  vivid  tra- 
dition of  the  event  still  prevails  in  the  county.  (Sec 
0*Donovan's  Four  Masters,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  1185). 

I  will  digress  here  for  a  moment  to  remark  that 
the  word  madhm  [maum  or  moym]  is  used  in  the 
western  counties  from  Mayo  to  Kerry,  and  es^ecisJly 
in  Connemara,  to  denote  an  elevated  mountun  pass 
or  chasm ;  in  which  application  the  primary  sense  of 
breaking  or  bursting  asunder  is  maintained.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  several  places  called  Maum  in 
these  counties,  some  of  which  are  weU  known  to 
tourists — such  as  Maum  Hotel ;  Maumturk,  the  pass 
of  the  boars ;  Maumakeogh,  the  pass  of  the  mist, 
&0.    In  Mayo  we  find  Miaumnaman,  the  pass  of  the 
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women ;  in  Kerry  Maumnahaltora,  of  the  altar ;  and 
in  Fermanagh  Mnllanvaumy  the  summit  of  the  ele- 
vated  pass. 

The  origin  of  Lough  Erne  in  Fermani^h,  is  pretty 
fully  stated  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  ]£i8tex8 ;  and 
it  is  also  given  in  the  Book  of  Invasiona,  and  in 
OTlahert\rs  Ogygia.  Fiaoha  Labhruinne  [Feeha 
Lavrinna]  was  lung  of  Ireland  from  A.  M.  3727  to 
3751 ;  and  it  is  related  that  he  gained  seyeral  btttlM 
during  his  reign,  in  one  of  which  he  defeated  the 
Emai,  a  tribe  of  Firbolgs,  who  dwelt  on  the  plain 
now  covered  by  the  la£e.  "  After  the  battle  was 
gained  from  them,  the  lake  flowed  over  them,  ao  that 
it  was  from  them  the  lake  is  named  [Loch  Eime\^ 
that  is,  a  lake  over  the  Ernai." 

Our  most  ancient  records  point  to  the  eruption  of 
Lough  Neagh  as  having  occurred  in  the  end  of  the 
first  century.  From  tne  universality  of  the  tradi- 
tion, as  well  as  its  great  antiquity,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  some  great  inundation  actually  oocvmred 
about  the  time  mentioned,  and  the  well-known  shal- 
lowness  of  the  lake  lends  some  corroboration  to  the 
truth  of  the  records.  G  iraldus,  who  evidently  borrowed 
the  story  from  the  native  writers,  relates  that  it  was 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  a  fairy  fountain,  which 
had  been  accidentally  left  uncovered ;  and  mentions 
what  the  people  will  tell  you  to  this  day,  that  the 
fishermen  sometimes  see  the  lofty  and  slender  ecck' 
siasticm  turrea^  or  round  towers,  beneath  its  waters-* 
a  belief  which  Moore  has  embalmed  in  the  well- 
known  lines : — 

'^  On  Loagh  Neagh's  banks  as  the  fisherman  strays, 
When  the  clear  cold  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  tower  of  other  days 
In  the  waves  beneath  him  shining. 
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The  aDoient  name  of  the  territory  now  oovered  by 
the  lake,  was  Liathmhuine  [Leafony:   grey  shrub- 
bery], and  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  Mimster 
ohienain  named  Eoehy  Mao  Maireda,  after  he  had 
expelled  the  previous  inhabitants.    He  occupied  the 
plain  at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  and  he  and  all 
his  family  were  drowned,  except  one  daughter  and 
two  sons.    Hence  the  lake  was  called  Loch-nEchach 
[Lough  Nehagh],  i.  e.  Eochy's  lake,  which  is  its 
name  in  all  our  ancient  writings,  and  of  which  the 
present  name  has  preserved  the  sound,  a  little  short- 
ened.   The  N  which  now  forms  the  first  letter  does 
not  belong  to  the  word;  it  is  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  raosthetic  n,  and  is  a  mere  grammatical 
accident.    The  name  often  occurs  without  it ;  for 
instance  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  it  is  given  both 
ways — Loeh'^Ethach^    and    Loch^Echach;   and    we 
find  it  spelled  Lough  Eaugh  in  Camden,  as  well  as 
in  many  of  the  maps  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
This  eruption  is  mentioned  in  an  ancient  poem, 
published  by  Dr.  Todd  (Irish  Nennius,  p.  267)  from 
the  Book  of  Leinster ;  and  from  this  also  it  appears 
that  Linnmhutne  [Linwinny],  the  linn  or  lake  of  the 
shrubbery,  in  allusion  to  the  old  name  of  the  terri- 
tory, was  another  name  for  the  lake  : — 

"  Eochy  Maireda,  the  rebellious  son, 
Of  wonderful  adyenture, 
Who  was  oyerwhelmed  in  lucid  Linnmhuine, 
With  the  clear  lake  over  him." 

Eochy's  daughter,  Liban,  is  the  subject  of  an  exceed- 
ingly wild  leg^end,  for  which  see  Bieeves's  Ecclesias- 
tic Antiquities,  p.  376. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FAIRIES,    DEMONS^  GOBUXS,   AND  OHOSn. 

It  is  TeiT  probable  that  the  belief  in  the  exiitenoe 
of  fairies,  so  eharaeteristic  of  the  Keltic  race  of  thflie 
countries,  came  in  with  the  earliest  colonies.  On 
this  question,  howerer.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter:  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  the  belief,  in  allib 
reality,  is  recorded  in  the  oldest  of  our  natiTe  vot- 
ings, and  that  vith  a  distinctneas  and  oiroomstsa- 
tiidity  that  prove  it  to  hare  been,  at  the  time  of 
which  they  treat,  long  established  and  nniyensUy 
received. 

It  was  believed  that  these  sapematond  bsinn 
dwelt  in  habitations  in  the  interior  of  pleasant  hilb^ 
which  were  called  by  the  name  of  sidh  or  sitk  [shee]. 
Colgan*s  explanation  of  this  term  is  so  exact,  and  Be 
gives  such  an  admirable  epitome  of  the  superstition 
respecting  the  aid/t  and  its  inhabitants,  tniat  I  will 
here  translate  his  words : — '^  Fantastical  spirits  sie 
by  the  Irish  called  men  of  the  sidhj  because  they  are 
seen  as  it  were  to  come  out  of  beautiful  hills  to  infcet 
men ;  and  hence  the  vulgar  belief  that  they  xesidB 
in  certain  subterraneous  habitations  within  these 
hills;  and  these  habitations,  and  sometimes  the 
hills  themselves,  are  called  by  the  Irish  Mhe  or 
Hiodhay 

In  Colgan's  time  the  fairy  superstition  had  d^ 
Boended  to  the  common  people — the  vu1gu9  ;  for  the 
spread  of  the  Faith,  and  the  influence  bf  edocaiiOBi  I 
had  disenthralled  the  minds  of  the  better  clsswe  I 
But  in  the  fifth  century,  the  existence  of  the  Dumi  I 
aidhe  [d^a-shee;  people  of  the  fairy  numsioiutji  I 
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was  an  artiole  of  belief  with  the  high  as  well  as  with 
the  low;  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
carious  passage  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  where  we 
And  the  two  (mughters  of  Laeghaire  [Leary],  king  of 
Ireland,  participating  in  this  superstition : — '*  Then 
St.  Patrick  came  to  the  well  which  is  called  Clebach^ 
on  the  side  of  Cruachan  towards  the  east ;  and  be- 
fore sunrise  they  (Patrick  and  his  companions)  sat 
down  near  the  well.  And  lo  !  the  two  daughters  of 
king  Laeghaire,  Ethnea  the  fair  and  Fedelma  the 
ruddy,  oame  early  to  the  well  to  wash,  after  the 
manner  of  women ;  and  tho7  found  near  the  well  a 
synod  of  holy  bishops  with  Patrick.  And  they  knew 
not  whence  they  oame,  or  in  what  form,  or  firom 
wluat  people,  or  from  what  country ;  but  they  sup- 
posed  them  to  be  Duin^MUie^  or  gods  of  the  eartn, 
or  a  phantasm"  (Todd's  life  of  St.  Patrick,  p.  452). 
Dr.  Todd  adds  in  a  note  :^  *^  Duin^Mhe^  the  men  of 
the  Mhe^  or  phantoms,  the  name  given  by  the  Irish 
to  the  fairies — ^men  of  the  hills;  the  word  mdhe  or 
mMHia  signifies  the  habitations  supposed  to  belong  to 
these  aerial  beings,  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills  and 
mountains*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  is  cog- 
nate with  the  Lat.  aedes^  or  from  a  Celtic  root,  nde^ 
a  Uast  of  wind." 

The  belief  of  king  Laeghaire's  daughters  re^rd* 
ing  these  aerial  bein^,  as  related  in  a  MS.  copied  in 
the  year  807,  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Colgan,  and  the  superstition  has  descended 
to  our  own  time  in  all  its  integrity.  Its  limits  are 
indeed  fbrther  droumscribed ;  but  at  the  present  day 
the  peaaantxy  in  remote  diistricts  believe  that  the 
fidries  inhabit  the  ^idhej  or  hills,  and  that  occasionally 
mortals  are  favoured  with  a  view  of  their  magnificent 
palaces. 
*  13* 
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To  readers  of  modem  fSuiy  lore,  the  lianahee  is  a 
well-known  spirit : — ^Irish  bean-^idhe^  woman  of  the 
fairy  mansions.  Many  of  the  old  Milesian  famiUes 
are  attended  by  a  banshee,  who  foretells  and  laments 
the  approaching  death  of  a  member  of  the  faYonred 
race  by  keening  round  the  house  in  the  lonely  night 
Numberless  banshee  stories  are  related  with  great 
circumstantiality,  by  the  peasantry  all  over  Ir^nd, 
several  of  which  are  preserved  in  Grofton  Grdkei^s 
fairy  legends. 

In  our  old  authorities  it  is  very  often  stated  that 
the  fairies  are  the  Tuatha  Do  Dananns;  and  the 
chiefs  of  this  race — such  as  the  Daeda,  Bove  Drag, 
&Q. — are  frequently  referred  to  as  the  architects  and 
inhabitants  of  the  Bidhe.  For  example,  in  the  copy 
of  the  *'  fiistory  of  the  Cemeteries  "  contained  in  the 
MS.  H.  3.  17,  T.  G.  D.,  the  following  statement 
occurs  relating  to  the  death  of  Cormao  mac  Art  :— 
''  Or  it  was  the  siabhra  [sheevra]  that  killed  him, 
i.  e.  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns,  for  they  were  called 
aiabhras,"  In  some  cases,  however,  the  sidAe  were 
named  after  the  chiefs  of  the  Milesian  colony,  as  in 
case  of  Sidh'Aedha  at  Ballyshannon  (see  page  182) ; 
and  at  present  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  origin  of  these 
aerial  beings  seems  to  be  quite  forgotten ;  for  ahnost 
all  raths,  cashels,  and  mounds — the  dwellings,  forts, 
and  sepulchres  of  the  Firbolgs  and  Milesians,  as  wdl 
as  those  of  the  Tuatha  De  Dananns — are  oonsidered 
as  fairy  haunts. 

Of  this  ancient  Tuatha  De  Danann  people  our 
knowledge  is  very  scant  indeed ;  but,  judging  fiom 
many  very  old  tales  and  references  in  our  MS&, 
and  from  the  works  supposed  to  be  executed  by  tlus 
race,  of  which  numerous  remains  still  exist — Bepiuohzal 
mounds,  gracefully  formed  slender  spearheaosy  fta^ 
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we  may  oonolude  that  they  were  a  people  of  superior 
intelligenoe  and  artistic  skill,  ahd  that  they  were 
oonquered  and  driven  into  remote  distriots,  by  the 
less  intelligent  but  more  warlike  Milesian  tribes  who 
Buoceeded  them.  Their  knowledge  and  skill  procured 
for  them  the  reputation  of  magicians;  and  the  ob- 
Boure  manner  in  which  they  were  forced  to  live  after 
their  subjugation,  in  retired  and  lonely  places,  gra- 
dually impressed  the  vulgar  with  the  belief  that  ttiey 
were  supernatural  beings. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  subjugation  of  the 
TuathaDe  Dananns,  with  the  subsequent  belief  re- 
mrding  them,  was  the  ori^n  of  Irish  fairy  mythology. 
The  superstition,  no  doubt,  existed  long  previously ; 
and  this  mysterious  race,  having  undergone  a  gradual 
deification,  became  confounded  and  identified  with 
the  original  local  gods,  and  ultimately  superseded 
them  altogether. 

The  most  ancient  and  detailed  account  of  their 
final  dispersion  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Fermoy,  a 
MS.  of  the  year  1463 ;  where  it  is  related  in  the  tale 
of  Curchog,  daughter  of  Manannan  Mac  Lir,  that  the 
Tuatha  De  Dananns,  after  the  two  disastrous  battles 
of  Tailteann  and  Dnnrn  Lighean^  held  a  meeting  at 
JBrugh  on  the  Boyne,  under  the  presidency  of  Man- 
annan ;  and  by  his  advice  they  distributed  and  quar- 
tered themselves  on  the  pleasant  hills  and  plains  of 
Erin.  Bodhbh  [Bove]  Derg,  son  of  the  Dagda, 
was  chosen  king ;  and  Manannan,  their  chief  coun- 
sellor, arranged  the  different  places  of  abode  for  the 
nobles  among  the  hills. 

Several  of  the  sidhs  mentioned  in  this  narrative 
are  known,  and  some  of  them  are  still  celebrated  as 
fairy  haimts.  8idh  Buidhbh  [Boov],  with  Bove 
Derg  for  its  chief,  was  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Derg, 
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somewhere  near  Portimma.  Seyeral  hills  in  Irelaiid, 
noted  fairy  haunts,  took  their  names  from  this  Qhis( 
and  others  from  his  daughter,  Bugh  [Boo].  One  of 
the  former  is  Knockavoe  near  Strabsme.  The  Four 
Masters  mention  it  at  A.D.  1522,  as  '*  Cnoe^BuidlMf 
commonly  called  Cnoe-an-Bhogha ;^*  whioh  shows 
that  the  former  was  the  correct  old  name,  and  that  it 
had  been  corrupted  in  their  time  to  Cnoe-an-Bhogha^ 
which  is  its  present  Irish  name,  and  which  is  lepr^ 
sented  in  sound  by  the  anglicised  form,  KnookaToe. 
They  mention  it  again  at  1557  ;  and  here  they  ffive 
it  the  full  name  Cnoc-Buidhbh-Iki^g^  BoTe-Deig  nilL 
It  was  probably  the  same  old  chief  who  left  his  name 
on  Rafwee  in  the  parish  of  Killeany  in  Ghilway; 
which,  in  an  ancient  authority  quoted  by  'P'ftTfliipy" 
(lar  0.  370),  is  called  Bath-Buidhbh,  Boye's  fori 
From  his  daughter  is  named  Canbo,  in  the  parish  of 
Killummod,  Koscommon,  which  Duald  M'flrfaii 
writes  Ceann-Bugha^  i.e.  Hugh's  head  or  hill. 

Sidh  Truim^  under  the  giuirdianship  of 
situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  Slane,  on  the  Boyne, 
but  itfl  name  and  legend  are  now  forgotten.  Sidh 
Neannta^  imder  Sidhmall,  is  now  called  Mullaghshee 
or  Fairymount,  and  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  EU- 
geffin,  near  Lanesborough,  in  the  countjT'  Bosoom- 
mon.  Sidh  Meadha  [Ma],  over  which  presided  Finn- 
bhorr  [Finvar],  is  the  well-known  mountain  now 
called  Knockma,  five  miles  south-west  of  Toam ;  the 
tradition  respecting  it  is  still  preserved  in  all  its 
yividness ;  and  the  exploits  of  Finvaray  its  gfuaidian 
fairy,  ore  celebrated  all  over  Ireland. 

Sidh  Acdha  Ihiaidhy  another  of  these  celebrated 
fairy  resorts  is  the  hill  now  called  Mullaghshee,  on 
which  the  modem  church  is  built,  at  BaUysnannon  in 
Donegal.    The  Book  of  Leinster  and  other  andent 
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authorities  relate  that  Aedh-Euadh  [Ay-roo],  the 
father  of  Maoha,  founder  of  Emania  (see  p.  88),  was 
drowned  in  the  cataract  at  Ballyshannon,  which  was 
ihence  called  after  him,  Eas-Riuiidhy  or  Eas-Aedha^ 
Buaidh  [Assroo,  Assayroo],  Aedh  Euadh^s  waterfall, 
now  shortened  to  Assaroe.  He  was  buried  over  the 
cataract,  in  the  mound  which  was  called  from  him 
Sidh^Aedha — a  name  still  partly  preserved  in  Mul- 
laghshee,  the  hill  of  the  sidh  or  fairy  palace. 

This  hill  has  recently  been  found  to  contain  sub- 
terranean  chambers,  which  confirms  our  ancient  le- 
gendary accounts,  and  shows  that  it  is  a  great  sepul- 
chral mound  like  those  on  the  Boyne.  How  few  of 
the  people  of  Ballyshannon  know  that  the  familiar 
name  Mullaffhshee  is  a  living  memorial  of  those  dim 
ages  when  Aedh  Euadh  held  sway,  and  that  the 
mat  king  himself  has  slept  here  in  his  dome-roofed 
dwelling  for  more  than  two  thousand  years ! 

These  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  fairy  mythology  was  accepted  in  Ireland  in  re- 
mote ages.  But,  even  if  history  were  wholly  silent 
regarding  the  former  prevalence  of  this  belief,  it 
wrald  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the  great  numbers 
of  places,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  whose 
names  contain  the  word  sidh^  or,  as  it  is  usually 
modernized,  shee.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
every  one  of  these  places  was  once  firmly  believed 
to  be  a  fairy  mansion,  inhabited  by  those  myste- 
rious beings,  and  that  in  case  of  many  of  them,  the 
same  superstition  lurks  at  this  day  in  the  minds  of 
tiie  peasantry. 

SidJij  as  we  have  seen,  was  originally  applied  to  a 
fairy  palace,  and  it  was  afterwards  gradually  trans- 
fened  to  the  hill,  and  ultimately  to  the  fairies  them- 
selves ;  but  this  last  transition  must  have  begun  at  a 
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very  early  period,  for  we  find  it  expressly  stated  in  a 
passage  in  the  Leabhar-na-hUidhre,  that  the  igno- 
rant called  the  faries  side.  At  the  present  day,  thfi 
word  generally  signifies  a  fairy,  but  the  diminative 
sidheofj  [sheeoge]  is  more  commonly  employed.  When 
mih  forms  part  of  a  name,  it  is  often  not  easy  to  de- 
termine whether  it  means  the  fairies  themselyes  or 
their  habitations. 

Shee  and  its  modifications  constitute  or  begin  the 
names  of  about  seventy  townlands,  which  are  pretty 
equally  distributed  over  the  four  provinces,  very  few 
being  found,  however,  in  the  counties  of  liOuth, 
Dublin,  and  Wioklow.  Besides  these,  there  tie 
many  more  places  whose  names  contain  this  word  in 
the  middle  or  end;  and  there  are  innumerable  fiuzy 
hills  and  forts  through  the  country,  designated  bj 
tlio  word  shee^  which  have  not  oommunioated  their 
names  to  townlands. 

Sidh'dhniim  [Sheerim],  fairy  ridge — the  old  name 
of  the  Hock  of  Cashel  and  of  several  other  andent 
fairy  haunts — is  still  the  name  of  six  townlands  in 
Armagh  under  the  modem  form  Sheetrim;  thechangs 
from  a  to  M  in  dndm)  must  have  begun  a  long  time 
ago,  for  Sidh-drnun  is  written  Sith-truim  in  Toma 
Eigas's  poem  ("  lly  Fiachrach,"  p.  29) :  Sheersv- 
agh,  in  Roscommon  and  Sligo,  grey  shee;  Shee- 
gorey  near  Boylo,  the  fairy  hill  of  Giiaire  or  Gorey, 
a  man  s  name.  There  is  a  townland  in  the  parish  of 
Corbally,  Tipperary,  called  the  Sheehys,  or  in  LiA 
NasUhe  [na  shecha],  i.e.  the  fairy  mounts;  and  a 
range  of  low  heights  south  of  Trim  in  Meath,  is 
'^ell  known  by  the  name  of  the  Shee  hills,  i.  e.  the 
^air^  hills. 

There  is  a  famous  fairy  palace  on  the  eastern 
Shoulder  of  Slievenaman  mountain  in  Tipperaiy* 
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Aooordin^  to  a  metrical  romance  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Lismore  and  other  authorities,  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann  women  of  this  8tdh  enchanted  Finn  mac 
Gomhail  and  his  Fianna:  and  irom  these  women 
the  mouniain  took  its  name.  It  is  now  called  in 
Irish,  SUahh-na-mban-fionny  which  would  signify  the 
mountain  of  the  fair-haired  women;  but  O'Dono- 
Tan  shows  that  the  true  name  is  Sliabh-na-mban" 
Feimhinn  [Slievenamon  Feyin],  the  mountain  of  the 
women  of  Feimheann,  which  was  an  ancient  territory 
coextensive  with  the  barony  of  Iffa  and  Offa  East ; 
and  this  was  shortened  to  the  present  name,  Sliabh" 
normban,  or  Slievenaman. 

The  word  occurs  still  more  fireouently  in  the  end 
of  names ;  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  generally  taken 
to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  part  of  the  name 
that  precedes  it.  There  is  a  parish  in  Longford 
called  £illashee,  which  was  probably  so  called  be- 
cause the  church  was  built  near  or  on  the  site  of  one 
of  these  mounts.  Killashee  in  Kildare  has,  however, 
a  different  origin.  Cloonshee  near  Elphin  in  the 
county  Boscommon,  is  called  by  the  Four  Masters 
Cluain^thej  fairy  meadow;  and  there  are  several 
other  places  of  the  same  name.  Bashee  in  Antrim, 
where  St.  Patrick  is  recorded  to  have  founded  a 
church,  is  in  Irish  Eath-sithe  (Four  Masters),  the 
fort  of  the  fairies ;  and  the  good  people  must  have 
often  appeared,  at  some  former  period,  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  places  now  called  Ballynashee  and 
Ballynasheeoge,  the  town  of  the  fairies. 

The  word  sidh  imdergoes  several  local  modifica- 
tions; for  example  Enocknasheega  near  Cappoquin 
in  Waterford,  is  called  in  Irish  Cnoc-na-sigef  the  hill 
of  the  faries ;  and  the  name  of  Cheek  Point  on  the 
Suir  below  Waterford,  is  merely  an  adaptation  from 
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Sheega  point;  for  the  Irish  name  ib 
[Pointa-na-sheega],  the  point  of  the  Ssdries.  The 
townland  of  Sheegys  (i.  e.  fairy  hills)  in  the  parish 
of  Kilbarron,  Donegal,  was  once  no  doubt  a  favourite 
resort  of  fairies  ;  and  on  its  southern  boundazy,  near 
high  water  wark,  there  is  a  mound  called  Mulnashee- 
frog,  the  hill  of  the  fairy  dwellings.  In  the  parish  of 
Aghanagh,  Sligo,  there  are  two  townlanda,  oalled 
Guilsheeghary,  which  the  people  call  in  Itish,  CM* 
soithchaire,  the  fairies'  wood,  for  a  large  wood  fiir- 
merly  stood  there. 

While  aidheog  means  a  fairy,  the  ether  diminutife 
aidhedn  [sheeawn]  is  always  applied  to  a  fairy  mount. 
The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  all  over  Ireland,  bat 
it  is  particularly  common  in  Connaught,  where  these 
shceaims  are  met  with  in  great  numbers;  they  an 
generally  beautiful  green  round  hillocks,  with  an  oli 
fort  on  the  summit.  Their  numbers  would  lead  one 
to  believe  that  in  old  times,  some  parts  of  Connaught 
must  have  been  more  thickly  peopled  with  iiiinei 
than  with  men. 

Great  numbers  of  places  have  taken  their  names 
from  these  haunted  hills;  and  the  word  assumes 
various  forms,  such  as  Sheaun,  Sheehaun,  SheeaOi 
and  Shean,  which  give  names  to  about  thirty  town- 
lands  scattered  through  the  four  provinces.  It  is  not 
unfrequently  changed  to  Sion,  as  in  the  pariah  of 
Laraghbryan  in  Kildare,  where  the  plaoe  now  so 
called  evidently  took  its  name  from  a  sheeaun^  for  it 
is  written  Shiane  in  an  Inquisition  of  James  I. ;  and 
there  are  several  other  instances  of  this  odd  cor- 
ruption. Near  Bally  bay  in  Monaghan,  is  a  plaoe 
oalled  Shane,  another  form  of  the  word ;  and  the 
plural  Shanes,  fairy  hills,  occurs  in  the  pariah  of 
lioughguile,  Antrim.     Sheena  in  Leitiim,  Sheeny 
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in  Meath  and  Fermanagh,  and  Sheeana  in  Wioklow» 
are  different  forms  of  the  Irish  plural  sidhne  [sheena], 
taiiij  hiUs. 

The  sound  of  the  a  is  often  eclipsed  by  t  (p.  23), 
and  this  gives  rise  to  further  modifloations.  There 
is  a  castle  called  BaUinteean  giving  name  to  a  town- 
land  in  the  parish  of  Ballysakeery,  Mayo,  which  is 
written  by  M'Firbis,  BaUe-an-Uiodhain^  the  town  of 
the  taixj  hill ;  the  same  name  occurs  near  Ballinrobe 
in  the  same  county,  and  in  the  parish  of  Kilglass, 
Sliffo :  in  Down  and  Kildare  it  takes  the  form  of 
BaBintine ;  and  that  this  last  name  is  derived  fix>m 
mdAean  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Ballintine  near  Bla- 
ris  in  Down  is  written  Shiane  in  an  Inquisition  of 
James  I.  Aghintain  near  Clogher  in  Tyrone,  would 
be  written  in  the  original,  Achadh-an-Madhain 
[Aghanteeanl,  the  field  of  the  fairy  mount.  * 

Most  of  ine  different  kinds  of  fairies,  so  well 
known  at  the  present  day  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  Irish  peasantiT,  have  also  been  commemorated  in 
local  names.  A  few  of  those  I  will  here  briefly  men- 
tion, but  the  subject  deserves  more  space  than  I  can 
afford.* 

The  Pooka — Irish  ptica — is  an  odd  mixture  of 
merriment  and  malignity;  his  exploits  form  the  sub- 

1'ect  of  innumerable  legendary  narratives ;  and  eveiy 
iterary  tourist  who  visits  our  island,  seems  to  con- 
sider it  a  duty  to  record  some  new  story  of  this  capri- 
cious goblin.  Under  the  name  of  Puck,  he  will  be 
recognized  as  the  ^*  merry  wanderer  of  the  night," 
who  boasts  that  he  can  **  put  a  girdle  round  about 
the  earth  in  forty  minutes ; "  and  the  genius  of  Shak- 

•  See  Crofton  Croker's  '<  Irish  Fairy  Legends/'  and  Wilde'f 
*^  Irish  Fopolar  Soperstitions.** 
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speaie  haa  conferred  on  him  a  kind  of  immoitalitj 
he  neTer  expected. 

There  are  many  places  all  over  Ireland  where  the 
Pooka  is  still  well  rememhered,  and  where,  though  he 
has  himself  forsaken  his  haunts,  he  has  left  his  name 
to  attest  his  former  reign  of  terror.     One^of  the  best 
known  is  Pollaphuca  in  Wicklow,  a  wild  chasm 
where  the  Liffey  falls  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  into 
a  deep  pool,  to  which  the  name  properlybelongSi 
signifying  the  pool  or  hole  of  the  Poduu    There  axe 
tnree  townlands  in  Clare,  and  several  other  places  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  same  name; 
they  are  generally  wild  lonely  dells,  oayes,  chasms  ia 
rocKS  on  the  sea  shore,  or  pools  in  deep  glens  like 
that  in  Wicklow — all  places  of  a  lonely  oharaeter, 
suitable  haunts  for  this  mysterious  sprite.     Tide  ori- 
ginal name  of  Puckstown  in  the  parish  of  Mosstown 
in  Louth,  and  probably  of  Puckstown,  near  Artaine 
in   Dublin,  was  Pollaphuca,  of  which  the  present 
name  is  an  inoorrect  translation.    Boheraphnoa  (fo- 
her^  a  road)  four  miles  north  of  Bosorea  in  Tipperary, 
must  have  been  a  dangerous  place  to  pass  at  night,  in 
days  of  old.    Carrigaphooca  (the  Pooka's  rock)  two 
miles  west  of  Macroom,  where  on  the  top^  of  a  rook 
overhanging  the  Sullane,  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
McCarthy's  castle,  is  well  known  as  the  plaoe  whenoe 
Daniel  O'Rourke  began  his  adventurous  yoyage  to 
the  moon  on  the  back  of  an  eagle ;  and  here  for  many 
a  generation  the  Pooka  held  his  "  ancient  solitarr 
reign,"  and  played  pranks  which  the  peasantry  iriu 
relate  with  minute  detail. 

About  half  way  between  Kilfinane  in  lomeriok, 

and  Mitchelstown  in  Cork,  the  bridge  of  Ahaphucs 

orosses  the  Ounageeraffh  river  at  the  junction  of  iti 

^    two  chief  branches,  md  on  the  boundary  of  the  two 
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oounties.  Before  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  this  was 
a  plaoe  of  evil  repute,  and  not  without  good  reason, 
for  on  stormy  winter  nights,  many  a  traveller  was 
swept  off  hj  the  flood  in  attempting  to  oross  the  dan- 
gerous ford ;  tiiese  fatalities  were  all  attributed  to 
the  malice  of  the  goblin  that  haunted  the  place ;  and 
the  name — the  Pooka's  ford — still  reminds  us  of  his 
deeds  of  darkness. 

He  is  often  found  lurking  in  raths  and  lisses ;  and 
aooordingly  there  are  many  old  forts  through  the 
country  called  lissaphuca  and  Bathpooka,  which 
have,  in  some  oases,  given  names  to  townlands.  In 
the  parish  of  Kilcolman  in  Kerry,  are  two  townlands 
oallecl  Bathpoge  on  the  Ordnance  map,  and  Bath- 
pooke  in  other  authorities— evidently  Maihpuca^  the 
l^ooka's  rath.  Sometimes  his  name  is  shortened  to 
pooky  or  puck ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Castlepook,  the 
goblin's  castle,  a  black,  square,  stem-looking  old 
tower,  near  Doneraile  in  Cork,  in  a  dreary  spot  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ballyhoura  hills,  as  fit  a  place  for 
a  pooka  as  could  be  conceived.  This  form  is  also 
found  in  the  name  of  the  great  moat  of  Cloghpook 
in  Queen's  County  (written  Cloyth-an-puka  in  a 
rental  book  of  the  Earl  of  Eildare,  A.  D.  1518),  the 
stone  or  stone  fortress  of  the  pooka ;  and  according 
to  O'Donovan,  the  name  of  Floopluck  near  Naas  in 
Eildare,  is  a  corruption — ^a  very  vile  one  indeed — of 
the  same  name. 

The  word  siahhra  [sheevra]  is  now  very  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  a  fairy,  and  we  have 
found  it  used  in  this  sense  in  Uie  quotation  at  page 
180  from  the  "  History  of  the  Cemeteries."  TMs 
term  4kppears  in  the  names  of  several  places :  there 
is,  for  example,  a  townland  called  Drumsheaver,  in 
the  parish  of  Tedavnet,  Monaghaui  but  which  is 
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written  in  several  modem  anihoritieey  Dramsheveiy, 
the  ridge  of  the  aheei^raaj  and  they  must  have  alao 
haunted  (ihlennasheevar,  in  the  pansh  of  Iniahmao- 
saint  in  Fermanagh. 

Nor  is  the  leprechaun  forgotten — the  merry  nxrite 
*'  Whom  maids  at  night,  Ofb  meet  nn  glen  tnat*B 
haunted,"  who  will  give  you  the  epardn  wilUngij  an 
inexhaustible  fairy  purse,  if  you  can  only  manage  to 
hold  him  spell-bound  by  an  uninteirupted  gase. 
This  lively  little  fellow  is  known  by  several  diflbrmit 
names,  such  as  lupracktMn^  lurieane^  k*rriff&dane^  ektrh' 
cane,  luppercadane^  laughrymtm,  &o.  The  oorreot  ori- 
ginal designation  firom  whioh  all  these  have  been 
oorrupted,  is  luckorpan^  or  as  we  find  it  in  the  MB. 
H.  2,  16  (ool.  120),  lucharhan ;  from  Ai, "  everything 
small "  (Cor.  QL,  toce  **luda''),  and  carp&n,  a  dimi- 
nutive of  €07*]),  a  body,  Lat.  corpus;  so  that  luchorpdn 
signifies  ''  an  extremely  little  body ''  (see  St(^es's 
Cor.  Gl.  p.  1). 

In  the  townland  of  Creevagh,  near  Cong  in  Mayo, 
there  is  a  cave  called  Mullenlupraghaun,  the  lepre- 
cliauns*  mill,  '*  where  in  former  times  the  people  left 
their  casheens  of  com  at  nightfall,  and  found  them 
full  of  meal  in  the  momiuR  "  (Wilde's  Lough  Cop- 
rib) — ground  by  the  leprechauns.  And  it  is  certain 
that  they  must  have  long  chosen,  as  favourite  haunts, 
Knocknalooricaun  (the  hill  of  the  looricauns),  near 
Lismore  in  Waterford,  and  Poulalupperoadaun  {p(ml, 
a  hole),  near  Killorglin  in  Kerry. 

Every  one  knows  that  fairies  ore  a  merry  race  and 
that  they  enjoy  immensely  their  midnight  gambols; 
moreover,  it  would  seem  that  they  indulge  in  many 
of  the  ordinary  peasant  pastimes.  The  Mry  fort  of 
Lisfarbegna^ommaun  stands  in  the  townland  of 
Knooknagraigue  East,  four  miles  from  Oorrofin  in 
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Glare ;  and  whoever  cautiously  approaches  it  on  a 
oahn  moonlight  night,  will  probably  see  a  spectacle 
worth  remembering — the  little  inhabitants,  in  all  their 
glory,  playing  at  the  game  of  comany  or  hurley. 
Their  favourite  amusement  is  told  clearly  enough  in 
the  name  Lios-fear-beg-na-gcomdn^  the  fort  of  the 
little  hurlers.  Sam  Lover  must  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  pastimes  when  he  wrote  his 
Eretty  song,  "  The  fairies  are  dancing  by  brake  and 
y  bower;"  and  indeed  he  probably  saw  them  him- 
self, •*  lightly  trippinff  o'er  tne  green,"  in  one  of  the 
many  forts,  where  they  indulge  in  their  nightly 
reveliT,  and  which  are  still  called  Lissarinka,  the 
fort  of  the  dancing. 

Readers  of  Croiton  Croker  will  recollect  the  story 
of  the  rath  of  KnockgrafiPon,  and  how  the  little  man, 
Lusmore,  sitting  down  to  rest  himself  near  the  fort, 
heard  a  strain  of  wild  music  from  the  inside.  Knock- 
graffon  is  not  the  only  **  airy  "  place  where  the  cedl" 
sidhe,  or  fairy  music,  is  heard ;  in  fact  this  is  a  very 
common  way  of  manifesting  their  presence  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly certain  raths  in  the  south  of  Ireland  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Lissakeole,  the  fort  of  the 
music.  Neilson  (Irish  Gram.,  page  55)  mentions  a 
hill  in  the  county  of  Down,  called  Knocknafeadalea, 
whistling  hill,  from  the  music  of  the  fairies  which 
was  often  heard  to  proceed  from  it ;  and  the  townland 
of  lisnafeddaly  in  Monaghan,  and  Lisnafeedy  in 
Armagh,  both  took  their  names  (signifying  the  fort 
of  the  whistling  :  fead  or  fd,  a  whistle)  from  lisses, 
with  the  same  reputation. 

The  life  of  a  fairy  is  not,  however,  all  merriment. 
fiopietimes  the  little  people  of  two  neighbouring  forts 
quarrel,  and  fight  sanguinary  battles.  These  enooun- 
wn  always  twe  place  by  night ;  the  human  inhabit- 
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ants  are  terrified  by  shrill  soreamfl  and  other  inde* 
Bcribable  noises ;  and  in  the  morning  the  fields  sn 
strewn  with  drops  of  blood,  little  bones,  and  ofksr 
relics  of  the  fight.  Certain  forts  in  some  of  the 
northern  counties,  whose  inhabitants  were  often  en- 
gaged in  warfare,  have,  from  these  oonfiiots,  got 
the  name  of  Lisnasoragh,  the  fort  of  the  screeching. 

Very  often  when  you  pass  a  lonely  fort  on  a  dsik 
night,  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  a  light  shiniDg 
from  it ;  the  fairies  are  then  at  some  work  of  their 
own,  and  you  will  do  well  to  pass  on  and  not  disturb 
them.  From  the  frequency  of  this  apparition^  it  has 
oome  to  pass  that  many  forts  are  oallea  Ldsnagannell 
and  lisnagunnell,  the  fort  of  the  candles ;  and  in 
some  instances  they  have  given  names  to  townlanda» 
as,  for  example,  lasnagonnell  in  the  county  Down; 
Lisnageenly  in  Tipperary;  Lisgonnell  in  Tyrone; 
and  Ldsounnell  in  Mayo.  We  must  not  suppose  thit 
these  fearful  lights  are  always  the  creation  of  the 
peasant's  imagination  ;  no  doubt  they  have  been  in 
many  instances  actually  seen,  and  we  must  attribute 
them  to  that  curious  phenomenon,  ignis  faiuuSf  or 
Will-o'-the-wisp.  But  the  people  wUl  not  listen  to 
this,  for  they  know  well  that  all  such  apparitions  are 
the  work  of  the  good  people. 

Fairies  are  not  the  only  supernatural  beings  let 
loose  on  the  world  by  night ;  there  are  ghosts,  phan- 
toms, and  demons  of  various  kinds ;  and  the  name  of 
many  a  place  still  tells  the  dreaded  scenes  nightly 
enacted  there.  The  word  d^albh  [dalliv],  a  shape  or 
image  {deib^  effigies,  2^uss,  10)  is  often  applied  to  a 
ghost.  The  townland  of  Killeennagallive  in  the 
parish  of  Templebredon,  Tipperary,  took  its  name 
from  an  old  churchyard,  where  the  dead  must  hate 
rested  unquietly  in  their  graves ;  for  the  name  il 
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a  oorruption  (p.  56)  of  Cillin'nchfidealbhf  the  Kttle 
ohuroh  of  the  phantoms.  So  also  Drumnanaliy  in 
Monaghaiiy  and  Glondallow  in  King's  County,  the 
ridffe  and  the  meadow  of  the  spectres.  And  in  some 
of  the  central  counties,  certain  clusters  of  thorn  bushes, 
which  have  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  are 
called  by  the  name  of  Dullowbush  {dullowy  i.e.  dealbh\ 
i.  e.  the  phantom  bush. 

There  is  a  hideous  kind  of  hobgoblin  generally  met 
with  in  churchyards,  called  a  dullac^han,  who  can 
take  off  and  put  on  his  head  at  will— in  fact  you 
generally  meet  him  with  that  member  in  his  pocket, 
under  his  arm,  or  absent  altogether ;  or  if  you  have 
the  fortune  to  light  on  a  number  of  them  you  may 
see  them  amusing  themselves  by  flinging  their  heads 
at  one  another,  or  kicking  them  for  footballs.  Bal- 
lindoUaghan  in  the  parish  of  Baslick,  Roscommon, 
must  be  a  horrible  place  to  live  in,  if  the  dullaghan 
that  gave  it  the  name  ever  shows  himself  now  to  the 
inhabitants. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  ghost  without  a  head 
is  very  usual,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  all  over  the 
world ;  and  a  little  lake  in  the  parish  of  Donagh- 
more  in  Donegal,  four  miles  south  of  Stranorlar,  is 
still  called  Lough  Gillagancan,  the  headless  man's 
lake,  from  having  been  haunted  by  one  of  these  visit- 
ants. But  I  suppose  it  is  only  in  Ireland  you  could 
meet  with  a  ghost  without  a  shirt.  Several  of  these 
tasteless  fellows  must  have  at  some  former  period 
roamed  nightly  at  large  in  some  of  the  northern 
counties,  wnere  there  are  certain  small  lakes,  which 
are  now  called  Lough  Gillaganleny,  the  lake  of  the 
shirtless  fellow :  one  for  instance,  two  miles  east  of 
the  northern  extremity  of  Lough  Eask,  near  the 
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town  of  Donegal ;  and  another  in  the  parish  of  Ros- 
inver  in  L?itrLm,  five  miles  from  llanorhamiltoa 
'ff/V//i,  a  fellow  ;  gan^  without;  /<pi/*^,  a  shirt). 

Glennaw<)o,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Kilmao- 
teige,  Sligo,  must  have  heen,  and  perhaps  is  still,  a 
ghastly  neighhourhood,  for  the  name  Oleann-M' 
hhfuath  [Gleunawoo]  signifies  theglen  of  the  spectres; 
and  in  the  parish  of  Aghavea,  Fermanagh,  is  a  plaoe 
which  was  doubtless  almost  as  bad,  viz.,  Drumarraght, 
the  ridge  of  the  arraghf  or  apparition.  Near  the 
church  of  Kiluimoua  in  Clare,  there  is  a  well  called 
Toberatosha ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  coffin,  and  iti 
shape  is  not  more  dismally  suggestive  than  its  name, 
Tohai'-a^'trnHP,  the  well  of  i\iQ  fetch  or  ghost.  What 
kind  of  malignant  beings  formerly  tormented  the 
people  of  Drumahaire  in  Leitrim,  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  tell;  and  we  should  be  ignorant  of  tneir 
very  existence  if  our  annalists  had  not  preserved 
the  true  form  of  the  name — Druim-da-ethair  [Drum- 
a-ehir;  Four  Masters],  the  ridge  of  the  two  ai^ 
demons. 

Besides  the  celebrated  fairy  haunts  mentioned  at 
p.  182,  there  are  several  other  places  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  presided  over,  each  by  its  own  gnardian 
spirit,  and  among  them  several  female  fairies,  or  hath 
H/icrs.  Some  of  tliese  are  very  famous,  and  thoogh 
belonging  to  particular  places,  are  celebrated  by  the 
bards  over  tlie  whole  of  Ireland. 

Cliodhna  [Cleena]  is  the  potent  banshee  that  rulei 
as  queen  over  the  fairies  of  South  Munster ;  and  you 
will  hear  innumerable  stories  among  the  peasantiy, 
of  the  exercise  of  her  powerful  spells.  Edward  Walsh 
makes  his  lover  of  "  O'Donovan's  Daughter  "  thus 
oxprofls  himsolf: — 
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*'  God  grant  'tis  no  fay  from  Knockfiema  that  woos  me ; 
God  grant  'tis  not  Cleena  the  queen  that  pursues  me ; 
That  my  soul,  lost  and  lone,  has  no  witchery  wrought  her, 
While  I  dream  of  dark  groves  and  0*Donovan*s  daughter.'* 

In  the  Dinnsenohus  there  is  an  ancient  poetical 
love  story,  of  which  Cleena  is  the  heroine ;  wherein 
it  is  related  that  she  was  a  foreigner,  and  that  she 
was  drowned  in  the  harbour  of  Glandore,  near  Skib- 
bereen  in  Cork.  In  this  harbour  the  sea,  at  certain 
times,  utters  a  very  peculiar,  deep,  hollow,  and  me- 
lancholy roar  among  the  caverns  of  the  cliffs,  which 
was  formerly  believed  to  foretell  the  death  of  a  king 
of  the  south  of  Ireland ;  and  this  surge  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  called  Tonn-Cleetiay  Cleena's 
wave.  Cleena  had  her  palace  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
rock,  situated  about  five  miles  south-south-west  from 
Mallow ;  it  is  still  well  known  by  the  name  of  Carrig- 
Cleena,  and  it  has  given  name  to  two  townlands. 

Aeibhell  [Eevil],  or  more  correctly  Aebhinn  [Ee- 
vin],  whose  name  signifies  '•beautiful,"  was  another 
powerftil  banshee,  and  presided  over  north  Munster : 
she  was  in  an  especial  manner  the  guardian  spirit  of 
the  Dalcassiansi  When  the  Dalcassian  hero,  Dunlang 
or  Pooling  O'Hartigan,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Murchadh  [Murraha],  Brian  Boru's  eldest  son,  was 
on  his  way  to  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  she  met  him  and 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  fighting  that  day.  For 
she  told  him  that  he  would  fall  with  Murchadh  :  and 
she  offered  him  the  deb'ghts  and  the  immortality  of 
Fairyland,  if  he  would  remain  away.  But  he  replied 
that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  abandon  Murchadh 
in  the  day  of  battle,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  go, 
even  to  certain  death,  She  then  threw  a  magical 
cloak  round  him  which  made  him  invisible,  warning 
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him  that  he  would  certainly  be  slain  if  he  thiew  i 
off. 

lie  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  fongl 
for  some  time  by  the  side  of  Murchadh,  making  feu 
ful  hay  00  among  the  Danes.  Murohadh  looked  roan 
him  on  every  side,  and  at  last  oried  out,  **  I  hear  tl 
sound  of  the  blows  of  Dunlang  O'Hartigan,  but 
rannot  see  him  !  "  Then  Dunlang  oould  no  long< 
bear  to  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  Murohadh;  an 
he  threw  off  the  cloak,  and  was  soon  after  slain  ai 
cording  to  the  fairy's  prediction. 

The  aged  king,  Brian,  remained  in  his  tent  dorin 
the  day.  And  towards  evening  the  tent  was  left  ux 
guarded  in  the  confusion  of  the  battle  ;  and  his  ai 
tendant  urged  him  to  mount  his  horse  and  retire,  fc 
he  was  in  danger  from  straggling  parties  of  the  Dane 
But  he  answered — ^'Ketreat  becomes  us  not,  and 
know  that  I  shall  not  leave  this  place  alive.  Fc 
Aeibhell  of  Craglea  came  to  me  last  night,  and  tol 
me  that  I  should  be  killed  this  day  "  (see  Wars  ( 
GG.,  p.  201). 

Aeibhell  had  her  palace  two  miles  north  of  Kilhi 
loe,  in  a  rock  called  Crageevil,  but  better  known  b 
the  name  of  Craglea,  grey  rock.  The  rock  is  situate 
in  a  silent  glen,  under  the  face  of  a  mountain ;  an 
the  peasantry  afRrm  that  she  forsook  her  xetreai 
when  the  woods  which  once  covered  the  place  wei 
cut  down.  There  is  a  spring  in  the  face  of  the  moun 
tain,  still  called  Tobereevil,  Aeibheirs  well. 

There  is  a  legend  common  over  all  Ireland,  con 
nected  generally  with  lakes,  that  there  lives  at  th 
bottom,  a  monstrous  ser])ent  or  dragon,  chained  ther 
by  a  superior  power.  The  imprisonment  of  thes 
demoniac  monsters  is  commonly  attributed  to  SI 
Patrick,  who.  when  he  cleared  the  country  of  demoni 
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chose  this  mode  of  disposing  of  some  of  the  most 
ferocious : — and  there  they  must  remain  till  the  day 
of  judgment  In  some  places  it  is  said  that  they  are 
permitted  to  appear  aoove  the  waters  at  certain 
timeSy  generally  every  seven  years ;  and  then  the  in- 
habitants hear  the  clanking  of  chains,  or  other  un- 
earthly noises. 

During  the  period  of  St.  Patrick's  sojourn  in  Con- 
naught,  he  retired  on  the  approach  of  Lent  to  the 
mountain  of  Groaghpatrick,  and  there  spent  some 
time  in  fasting  and  prayer.  To  this  historical  fact 
has  been  added  a  fabulous  relation,  which  Jocelin  in 
his  life  of  St.  Patrick,  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  promulgate,  but 
which  is  now  one  of  Ireland's  most  celebrated  le- 
gends ;  namely,  that  the  saint  brought  together  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  all  the  serpents  and  veno- 
mous creatures  and  demons  of  Ireland,  and  drove 
them  into  the  sea.  There  is  a  deep  hollow  on  the 
northern  face  of  the  mountain,  called  to  this  day 
Lugnademon,  the  lug  or  hollow  of  the  demons,  into 
which  they  all  retreated  on  their  way  to  final  banish- 
ment. 

This  story,  however,  is  not  found  in  the  early  au- 
thentic lives  of  the  saint ;  and  that  it  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  invention  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
Ireland's  exemption  from  reptiles  is  mentioned  by 
Solinus,  who  wrote  iu  the  third  century ;  and  Bode 
mentions  the  same  fact,  but  without  assigning  any 
oause ;  whereas,  if  such  a  remarkable  occurrence  had 
been  on  record,  doubtless  he  would  not  fail  to  notice 
It. 

Legends  of  aquatic  monsters  are  very  ancient 
among  the  Irish  people.  We  find  one  mentioned  by 
iLdamnan  (lib.  IL,  oip.  27),  as  infesting  Loch  Ness, 
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iu  Scotland.     lu  the  life  of  St.  Mochua  of  BoUo,  it 
is  related  that  a  stag  which  was  wounded  in  the  chase 
took  refuge  in  an  island  in  Lough  Bee ;  but  that  no 
one  dared  to  follow  it,  "  on  account  of  a  hoirible 
monster  that  infested  the  lake,  and  was  accustomed 
to  destroy  swimmers."    A  man  was  at  last  prevailed 
on  to  swim  across,  ''but  as  he  was  returning,  the 
beast  devoured  him."     O'Flaherty  (lar  Connaught, 
0.  l'^)  has  a  vory  circumstantial  story  of  an  "Irish 
crocodil/'  that  lived  at  the  bottom  of  Lough  Mask ; 
and  in  O'Clery's  Calendar  (p.  145)  we  read  about 
tlio  upper  lake  of  Glendalough : — "  They  say  that 
tlie  lake  drains  in  its  middle,  and  that  a  frightfol 
serpent  is  seen  in  it,  and  that  from  fear  of  it  no  one 
ever  durst  swim  in  the  lake." 

This  legend  assumes  various  forms  iu  individual 
cases,  and  many  are  the  tales  the  people  can  relate  of 
fearful  encounters  with  a  monster  covered  with  long 
liair  and  a  mane ;  moreover,  they  are  occasionally 
met  witli  in  old  castles,  lisses,  caves,  &o.,  aa  well  as 
in  lakes.  The  word  by  wliich  they  are  most  com- 
monly designated  in  modem  times,  is  piasf  ;  we  find 
it  in  Cormacs  Glossary  in  the  old  Irish  form  W«/, 
explained  by  the  Lat.  hcisiiay  from  which  it  has  been 
borrowed  ;  and  it  is  constantly  used  in  the  Lives  of 
tlio  Irish  saints,  to  denote  a  dragon,  serpent,  or  mon- 
ster. Several  lakes  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
are  called  Loiighnapiast,  or,  more  correctly,  Loc/t-wt- 
prisir^  each  of  which  is  inliabited  by  a  demoniacal 
serpent ;  and  in  a  river  in  the  parish  of  Banagher, 
Derry,  tliere  is  a  spot  called  Lig-na-jmnfe  (Lig,  a 
hollow  or  hole),  wliich  is  the  abode  of  another. 

When  St.  Patrick  was  journeying  westward,  a 
number  of  them  attempted  to  oppose  nis  progreaa  at 
a  place  in  the  parish  of  Ardcam  in  RosoommoDf 
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which  is  called  to  this  day  Knoclnabeast;  or,  in 
Irifih,  Cnac-na-bpiasi^  the  hill  of  the  serpents.  In  the 
parish  of  Dromhome  in  Donegal,  stands  a  fort  which 
gives  name  to  a  townland  called  Lisnapaste  ;  there  is 
another  with  a  similar  name  in  the  townland  of  Gul- 
lane,  parish  of  Kilconly,  Kerry,*  in  which  the  people 
say  a  serpent  used  to  be  seen ;  and  near  Freshford 
in  Kilkenny,  is  a  well  called  Tobemapeastia,  from 
which  a  townland  takes  its  name. 

Sometimes  the  name  indicates  directly  their  super- 
natural and  infernal  character ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Pouladown  near  Watergrasshill  in  Cork,  i.  e.  Foil- 
a^-deamhain^  the  demon  s  hole.  There  is  a  pool  in 
the  townland  of  Killarah,  parish  of  Kildallan,  Cavan, 
three  miles  from  Ballyconnell,  called  Loughandoul, 
or,  in  Irish,  Loch-an-ciiab/iail,  the  lake  of  the  devil ; 
and  Deune  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Kilconly  in  Kerry, 
is  the  demon's  castle,  which  is  the  signification  of  its 
Irish  name,  Caislen-a' 'deamhain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CUSTOMS,  AMUSEMENTS,  OCCUPATIONS. 

Thie  pagan  Irish  divided  their  year,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, into  two  equal  parts,  each  of  which  was  after- 
wards subdivided  into  two  parts  or  quarters.  The  four 
quarters  were  called  JEarrachy  Samhradh,  Foghmhar^ 
and  Geimhridh  [Arragh,  Sowra,  Fowar,  Gevre]: 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  which  are 
Che  names  still  in  use ;  and  they  began  on  the  first 
days  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November, 
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respectively.  "We  have  historical  testimony  that 
games  were  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Winter ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred that  Spring  was  also  ushered  in  by  some  sort 
of  festivity. 

The  first  day  of  Ma}',  which  was  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  half  year,  was  called  BeaUtaine  [Beltany] ; 
it  is  still  the  name  always  used  by  those  speaking 
Irish ;  and  it  is  well  known  in  Scotland,  where  Beltane 
has  almost  taken  its  place  as  an  Engl^h  word : — 

*'  Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance  sown  by  the  fountain, 
Blooming  at  Jieltane  in  winter  to  fade.** 

Tuathal  [Thoohal]  the  Acceptable,  king  of  Ire- 
land in  the  first  century,  instituted  the  feast  of  BeaU- 
taine at  Ui^ncach,  now  the  hill  of  Usnagh  in  West- 
meat  h,  where,  ever  after,  the  pagan  Irish  celebrated 
tlioir  festivities,  and  lighted  their  Druidic  fires  on  the 
first  of  i[ay  ;  and  from  these  fires,  according  to  Cor- 
mac's  Glossary,  the  festival  derived  its  name:— 
*^ Bciiftn'ne,  i.e.  hil-tvnc^  i.e.  toic-hily  i.  e.  the  goodly 
fire  {tenc,  fire),  i.  e.  two  goodly  fires  which  the  Druids 
were  used  to  make,  with  great  incantations  on  them, 
and  thoy  used  to  bring  the  cattle  between  them 
against  the  diseases  of  each  year." 

While  Usnagh  was  regarded  as  the  chief  centre  of 
these  rites,  there  were  similar  observances  on  the 
same  day  in  other  parts  of  Ireland ;  for  Keating  in- 
forms us  that  "  upon  this  occasion  they  were  used  to 
kindle  two  fires  in  every  territory  in  the  kingdom, 
in  honour  of  the  pagan  god."  l)owu  to  a  very  re- 
cent period  these  fires  were  lighted,  and  the  May-day 
games  celebrated  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and 
even  at  this  day,  in  many  remote  districts,  some  relics 
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of  the  old  droidio  fire  superstitions  of  May  morning 
still  linger  among  the  peasantry.* 

The  Xfay-day  festivities  must  have  been  formerly 
celebrated  with  imusual  solemnity,  and  for  a  long 
succession  of  generations,  at  all  those  places  now 
colled  Beltany,  which  is  merely  the  anglicised  form 
of  Bealltaine.  There  are  two  of  them  in  Donegal — 
one  near  Raphoe,  and  the  other  in  the  parish  of  Tul- 
loghobegly ;  there  is  one  also  near  Clogher  in  Ty- 
rone, and  another  in  the  parish  of  Cappagh  in  the 
same  county.  In  the  parish  of  KUmore,  Armagh, 
we  find  Tamnaghvelton,  and  in  Donegal,  Meenabal- 
tin,  both  signifying  the  field  of  the  Beltane  sports ; 
and  in  Lisbalting,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcash,  Tippe- 
rary,  the  old  Us  where  the  festivities  were  carried  on 
is  still  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  stream  joining  the  river 
Galey  near  Athea  in  Limerick,  called  Glasheenna- 
baultina,  the  glasheen  or  streamlet  of  the  May-day 
games. 

One  of  the  Tuatlia  De  Danann  kings,  Lewy  of  the 
long  hand,  established  a  fair  or  gathering  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  be  held  yearly  on  the  Ist  day  of  August,  at 
a  place  on  the  Blackwater  in  Meath,  between  Navan 
and  Kells ;  in  which  various  games  and  pastimes,  as 
well  as  marriages,  were  celebrated,  and  which  were 
continued  in  a  modified  form  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  This  fair  was  instituted  by 
Lewy  in  commemoration  of  his  foster-mother  Taillte, 
who  was  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  in 
honour  of  her  he  called  the  place  TailUenn  {Tailltey 
gen.  TaiUtcnn),  which  is  the  present  Irish  name,  but 
corrupted  in  English  to  Teltown. 

•  See  Wilde's  Irish  Popular  Superstitions;  Petrie's  Round 
■Towers;  and  O'Donovaa's  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Rights. 
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TIio  placo  still  exhibits  the  remains  of  rathe  and 
artificial  lakes ;  and  according  to  tradition,  marriages 
were  celebrated  in  one  particular  hollow,  which  \a 
still  called  Lag-an-aenaiyh  [Laganeany,  the  hollow 
of  the  fair].  Moreover,  the  Irish-speaking  people 
all  over  Ireland  still  call  the  first  of  August  Lugh- 
Nasndh  [Ijoonasa],  i.  e.  Lewy's  fair. 

The  first  of  November  was  called  Stvnhuin  [savin 
or  so  wan],  which  is  commonly  explained  samh-flmn^ 
i.  e.  the  end  of  snmh  or  summer ;  and,  like  Bcal1tam\ 
it  was  a  day  devoted  by  the  pagan  Irish  to  religious 
and  festive  ceremonials.  Tuathal  also  instituted  the 
feast  of  Samhuin  (as  well  as  that  of  Belltaine — see  p. 
200) ;  and  it  was  celebrated  on  that  day  at  Tlachtga^ 
now  the  Hill  of  Ward  near  Athboy  in  Meath,  where 
fires  wore  lighted,  and  games  and  sports  carried  on. 
It  was  also  on  this  day  that  the  Feis  or  conveutiou 
of  Tara  was  held ;  and  the  festivities  were  kept  up 
three  days  before  and  three  daj's  after  Samnuiii. 
These  primitive  celebrations  have  descended  through 
eighteen  centuries ;  and  even  at  the  present  time,  oa 
the  ovo  of  the  first  of  November,  the  people  of  this 
(country  practise  many  observances  which  are  un- 
doubted relics  of  ancient  pagan  ceremonials. 

While  the  groat  festival  established  by  Tuathal 
was  celebrated  at  Tlachtga,  minor  festi\'itie8  were,  as 
in  case  of  the  Belltaine,  observed  on  the  same  day  in 
different  places  through  the  country ;  and  in  several 
of  these  the  name  of  ^<(nn]niin  has  remained  as  a  pe^ 
petual  memorial  of  those  bygone  pastimes.  Such  a 
])lace  is  Knocksouna  near  Jvilmallock  in  Limerick. 
The  Four  Masters,  who  mention  it  several  times,  call 
it  Samhuin — a  name  exactly  analogous  to  Beltany: 
while  in  the  I^ifo  of  St.  Finnohu,  in  the  Book  of  li" 
more,  it  is  called  Cnoe-Sam/ina,  the  hill  of  Samhuifi 
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which  is  exactly  represented  in  pronunciation  by 
Knocksouna.  According  to  this  last  authority,  the 
hill  was  more  anciently  called  Ard-na-rioghraidhe 
[reery],  the  hill  of  the  kings ;  from  all  which  we 
.may  mfer  that  it  was  anciently  a  place  of  great 
notoriety.  In  the  parish  of  Kiltoghert,  county  Lei- 
trim,  there  is  a  place  with  a  name  having  the  same 
signification,  viz.,  Knocknasawna ;  and  a  hill  two 
miles  from  Baphoe  in  Donegal,  is  called  Mulla- 
sawny,  the  hill-summit  of  Samhain. 

It  would  appear  from  the  preceding  names,  as  well 
as  from  those  that  follow,  that  these  meetings  were 
usually  held  on  hills ;  and  this  was  done  no  doubt 
in  imitation  of  the  original  festival ;  for  Tlachtga  or 
the  hill  of  Ward,  though  not  high,  is  very  conspi- 
cuous over  the  flat  plains  of  Meath.  Drumhawan 
near  Ballybay  in  Monaghan,  represents  the  Irish 
Dnfitn-Shamhtiiny  the  ridge  of  Samhuin  ;  and  in  the 
parish  of  Donaghmoyne  in  the  same  county,  is  an- 
other place  called  Drumhaman,  which  is  the  same 
name,  for  it  is  written  Drumhaven  in  an  old  map  of 
1777 ;  in  the  parish  of  Kilcronaglian,  Londonderry, 
we  find  a  place  called  Drumsamney,  and  the  original 
pronunciation  is  very  well  preserved  in  Drumsawna, 
in  the  parish  of  Magheraculmoney,  Fermanagh. 
Carrickhawna  [Carricky  a  rock],  is  found  in  the 
parish  of  Toomour  in  Sligo  ;  and  Gurteonasowna 
(Offrfeen,  a  little  field),  near  Dunmanway  in  Cork. 

An  assembly  of  the  people,  convened  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  was  anciently  called  aenach  [cnagh] ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  these  assemblies  were  often 
held  at  the  great  regal  cemeteries.  For,  first,  the 
names  of  many  of  the  cemeteries  begin  with  the 
word  aenachy  as  Aenach- Chntachatny  Aenach- Tailltenny 
Aenach'in'Brogay  &6. ;  and  it  is  said  in  the  **  History 
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of  the  Cemotories"  (Petrie,  E.  Towers,  p.  106),  that 
*'  there  are  fifty  hills  [buried  mounds]  at  each  Atnarh 
of  these."     Secondly,  the  double  purpose  is  shown 
very  clearly  in  the  accounts  of  the  origin  of  Cam- 
Amhdlgaidh  [Awly]  near  Killala  : — "  CarU'-Amhal' 
(jaidli^  i.  e.  of  Amhalgaidh,  son  of  Fiachra  Ealgach, 
son  of  Uathi,  son  of  Fiachra.     It  was  by  him  that 
this  earn  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
meeting  [acnach)  of  the  Hy  Amhalgaidh  around  it 
every  year,  and  to  view  his  ships  and  fleets  going 
and  coming,  and  as  a  place  of  interment  for  himself^ 
(Book  of  Lecau,  cited  in  Petrie's  R.  Towers,  p.  107. 
See  p.  138,  supra). 

In  modern  times  and  in  the  present  spoken  lan- 
guage, the  word  aawch  is  always  applied  to  a  cattle 
fair.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  in  some  cases  the  pre- 
sent cattle  fairs  are  the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
popular  assemblies,  which  have  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly from  age  to  ago,  gradually  changing  their 
purposes  to  suit  the  requirements  of  each  succeeding 
generation.  Tliis  we  iind  in  the  case  of  Nenagh  in 
Tipperary,  which  is  still  celebrated  for  its  great  fairs. 
Its  most  ancient  name  was  Acnnvh-Thetc  ;  and  it 
was  afterwards  called — and  is  still  universally  called 
by  speakers  of  Irish — Acnach-  Urinhumhan  [Enagh- 
Urooan],  the  asscmb)}''  or  assembly-place  of  Pi^ 
mhnmhan  or  Ormond,  which  indicates  that  it  was  at 
one  time  the  cliief  mecting-placo  for  the  tribes  of 
east  Mimster.  Tlie  jiresout  name  is  formed  by  the 
attraction  of  the  article  '//  to  Aenar/ty  viz.,  nAenack^ 
i.  e.  the  fair,  which  is  exactly  represented  in  pro- 
nunciation by  Nenagh  (see  p.  24). 

Tliis  word  forms  a  part  of  a  great  number  of 
names,  and  in  every  case  it  indicates  that  a  fair  was 
formerly  held  in  the  place,  though  in  moat  ixiBtanoei 
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these  fairs  hare  been  long  discontinued,  or  transferred 
to  other  localities.  The  usual  forms  in  modern  names 
are  -eeny,  -eena,  ^enaghy  and  in  Cork  and  T^eTTy,'Canig, 
Monasteranenagh  in  Limerick,  where  the  fine  ruins 
of  the  monastery  founded  by  the  king  of  Thomond 
in  the  twelfth  century,  still  remain,  is  called  by  the 
Four  Masters,  Mainistet'-an-aenaig/i,  the  monastery  of 
the  fair.  But  the  fair  was  held  there  long  before 
the  foundation  of  the  monastery,  and  down  to  that 
time  the  place  was  called  Aenach-bcag  (Four  Mast.), 
i.  e.  little  fair,  probably  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
great  fair  of  Nenagh. 

The  simple  word  Enagh  is  the  name  of  about 
twenty  townlands  in  different  counties,  extending 
from  Antrim  to  Cork ;  but  in  some  cases,  especially 
in  Ulster,  this  word  may  represent  eanach  a  marsh. 
The  Irish  name  for  Enagh,  in  the  parish  of  Clonlea, 
county  Clare,|is  Aenagh-O'bhFloinn  [Enagh-0-Vlin], 
the  fair  or  fair-green  of  the  O'Flynns. 

Ballinenagh  is  the  name  of  a  place  near  Newcastle 
in  limerick,  and  of  another  in  Tipperary,  while  the 
form  Ballineanig  is  found  in  Kerry,  and  Ballynenagh 
in  Londonderry — all  meaning  the  town  of  the  fair  : 
Ardaneanig  («rJ,  a  height),  is  a  place  near  Killamey ; 
and  in  Cork  and  Sligo  we  find  Lissaneena  and  Liss- 
aneeny,  the  fort  of  the  fair.  The  plural  of  eanach  is 
aeniaigh ;  and  this  is  well  represented  in  pronuncia- 
tion by  Eanty  (-beg  and  -more),  in  the  parish  of 
Kiloomey  in  Clare.* 

In  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  we  have  an 
interesting  notice  of  one  of  the  ancient  tribe  assem- 

•  See  Mr.  W.  IM.  llenncspy's  paper  "  On  the  Curragh  of  Kil- 
dare/'  for  moch  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
indent  aeiutehs. 
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blies.  In  the  saint's  progress  through  Connauffht, 
he  visited  the  assembly  place  of  the  tribe  of  Amhal'- 
gaidli  ( Awley :  brother  of  Dathi :  see  p.  138),  and 
preached  to  a  very  great  multitude ;  and  on  that 
occasion  he  converted  and  baptized  the  seven  sons 
of  Amhalgaidh,  and  12,000  persons.  This  place 
was  called  Formch-mnc-nAmhalgmdh  [Forragh-mac- 
nawloy],  i.  c.  the  assembly  place  of  Amha1gaidh*8 
clan  ;  the  word  Forrac/ij  which  Tirechan  latinizes 
Fornjcti^  signifying  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  a 
tribe  were  accustomed  to  hold  their  meetings.  Ac- 
cording to  0*Douovan,  this  name  survived,  and  pre- 
serves the  identity  of  this  interesting  spot.  About 
a  mile  and  a  half  south  west  from  £illala,  there  are 
two  townlands,  adjoining  one  another,  one  called 
Farragh,  which  is  little  changed  from  the  old  form 
Forrac/t,  as  given  in  the  Tripartite  Life;  and  the 
other — which  is  on  a  hill — called  MuUafarry,  i.  e. 
MuUach'Forraigh,  the  hill  of  the  meeting  place. 
There  is  also  a  hill  in  the  same  neighbournood, 
called  Knockatinnole,  Cnoc-a^'tiomiJ,  the  hill  of  the 
assembly,  which  commemorates  gatherings  of  some 
kind  ;  but  whether  in  connection  with  the  meetings 
at  Farragh,  or  not,  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  it  lies  about 
five  miles  distant  to  the  south  east,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Moy. 

The  word  Forrach  or  lutrrach  was  employed  to 
designate  meeting  ])laces  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
also ;  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  this  was  the 
origin  of  such  names  as  Farragh  in  the  parishes  of 
Denn  and  Kilmore  in  Cavan ;  Farra  in  the  parish 
of  Drumcroe,  Armagh ;  Farrow  in  Westmeath  and 
Leitrim  ;  Fary  in  Wexford  ;  Fuitow  near  Mitohels- 
town  in  Cork ;  Goi^tnafurra  in  the  vale  of  Aherlov 
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in  Tipperary,  the  field  of  the  assembly  place ;  Far- 
raghroe  in  Longford,  and  Forramoyle  in  Galway, 
the  red,  and  the  oald  or  bare,  meeting  place. 

Nds  [nawce]  is  a  word  of  similar  acceptation  to 
aenach ;  Oormac's  Glossary  explains  it  a  fair  or  meet- 
ing-place. This  term  is  not  often  used,  but  there 
is  one  place  oelebrated  in  former  ages,  to  which  it 
has  g^ven  name,  viz.,  Naas  in  Kildare.  It  was  the 
most  ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  Leinster; 
having  been  founded,  according  to  bardic  history,  by 
Lewy  of  the  long  hand,  who  also  fotmded  Tailltenn 
in  Meath  (see  p.  201)  ;  it  continued  to  be  used  as 
a  royal  residence  till  the  tenth  century ;  and  the 
great  mound  of  the  palace  still  remains,  just  outside 
the  town.  This  word  is  also  found  in  a  few  other 
names,  all  in  Leinster ;  such  as  Nash  in  the  parish 
of  Owenduff,  Wexford,  which  is  still  a  fair  green ; 
and  Ballynaas  in  the  parish  of  Bathmacnee  in  the 
same  county. 

The  word  sluagh  fsloo],  usually  translated  host, 
signifies  any  multitude,  but  in  the  Annals  it  is  com- 
monly applied  to  an  army ;  it  occurs'  in  the  Zeuss 
MSB.,  wnere  it  glosses  agmen,  i.  e.  a  host  on  march. 

This  word  forms  a  part  of  the  names  of  several 
places,  where  great  numbers  of  people  must  have 
Deen  formerly  in  the  habit  of  congregating,  for  some 
purpose.  One  of  the  best  known  is  Ballinasloe,  on 
the  GUway  side  of  the  river  Suck.  Its  Irish  name  as 
used  by  the  Four  Masters,  is  Bel-atJui-ua-shiaigheadh 
[Bellanaslooa],  the  ford-mouth  of  the  hosts  ;  and  it 
IS  very  probable  that  these  gatherings,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  original  purpose,  are  represented  by 
the  present  great  horse  fairs. 

Very  often  the  b  is  replaced  by  t^  by  eclipse  (see 
page  23).    Srabatlge,  in  the  parish  of  Aghago^^T^ 
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Majo,  is  an  instanoey  the  Irish  name  beinff  Srafh'^'" 
tshiaigh^  the  river-holm  of  the  host.  So  also  Tullin- 
tloy  in  Leitrim  ;  Knookatloe  in  Clare,  and  Knocko- 
tlowig  near  Costleventry  in  Cork,  all  signifying  the 
hill  of  the  host. 

Meetings  or  meeting-places  are  sometimes  desig- 
nated by  the  word  pobuiy  which  signifies  people. 
This  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  English  word,  of  modem  introduction ; 
for  it  occurs  in  the  most  ancient  Irisli  MSS.,  as  for 
instance  in  those  of  Zeuss,  where  it  glosses  pcpuba* 
It  is  ofted  used  to  denote  a  congregation,  and  from 
this  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  sense  of  **  parish ;" 
but  its  primary  sense  seems  to  be  people  simply,  with- 
out any  reference  to  assemblies. 

The  barony  of  Pubblebrien  in  Limerick,  is  called  in 
Irish  Pohnl-ni'Bhriain  [Pubble-ee-vreen],  O'Briens 
people,  for  it  w^as  the  patrimony  of  the  O'Briens; 
and  on  the  confines  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  is 
an  extensive  wild  district,  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Pobble  O'Keeffe,  O'Keefl'e's  people. 

There  is  a  townland  near  Enniskillen,  containing 
the  remains  of  an  old  church,  and  another  near  Ard- 
straw  in  Tyrone,  both  called  Pubble,  i.  e.  a  congre- 
gation or  parish.  The  word  occurs  in  combination 
in  Reanabobul  in  the  parish  of  Ballyvoumey,  Cork, 
lieidh-na-bpohuly  the  mountain-flat  of  the  congrega- 
tions; in  Lispopple  in  Dublin  and  WestmeaSi  (/», 
a  fort) ;  and  in  Skephubblo,  near  Finglas,  Dublin, 
the  akeagh  or  bush  of  the  congregation,  where  prob- 
ably the  young  people  were  formerly  accustomed  to 
assemble  on  a  Sunday  after  Mass,  to  amuse  them- 
selves round  an  ancient  whitethorn  tree. 

So  far  as  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  evi- 
dence of  local  names,  we  must  believe  that  the  pas- 
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time  meetings  of  the  peasantry  were  much  more 
common  formerly  than  now.  In  every  part  of  the 
country,  names  are  found  that  tell  of  those  long  for- 
gotten joyous  assemblies;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  various  contrivances  adopted  in  their  for- 
mation. 

The  word  homhail  [boohil],  a  boy,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  such  names ;  for  example,  Knockan- 
namohilly,  in  the  parish  of  Youghalarra,  Tipporary, 
in  Irish  Cnocanna-mbouchailUdhey  the  hill  of  tne  boys, 
indicates  the  spot  where  young  men  used  to  assemble 
for  amusement ;  and  with  the  same  signification  is 
Knooknamohill  in  the  parish  of  Castlemacadam, 
Wicklow ;  Knocknabohilly,  the  name  of  a  place  near 
Cork  citv,  and  of  another  near  Kinsale ;  and  Knock- 
anenaboniUy,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcrumper,  Cork — 
the  two  last  names  being  less  correctly  anglicised 
than  the  others.  We  find  names  of  similar  import 
in  the  north  :  Edenamohill  is  a  townland  in  the 
parish  of  Donaghmore,  Donegal ;  and  there  is  an- 
other place  of  the  same  name  in  the  parish  of  Maghe- 
raculmoney  in  Fermanagh,  both  anglicised  from 
EudanrnO'mbouchaily  the  hill-brow  of  the  boys ;  and 
Ardnamo^hill  {ardy  a  height),  is  the  name  of  a  place 
in  the  parish  of  KUlea,  Donegal. 

Sometimes  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  word 
6g  [oge],  which  literally  signifies  young,  but  is  often 
applied  to  a  young  person.  TuUyhog,  or  Tullahogue, 
near  Stewartstown  in  Tyrone,  where  the  O'Hagans 
resided,  and  where  they  inaugurated  the  chiefs  of  the 
CNeilLs,  is  very  often  mentioned  in  the  Annals,  al- 
ways by  the  name  of  Tulach-dg  or  Tealach-6gy  the  hill 
of  the  youths ;  and  the  name  indicates  that  the  place 
was  used  for  tiie  celebration  of  games,  as  well  as  for 
the  inanfforation  of  tb^  ohiefUuns.   The  fine  old  {ott 
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ou  ti'hich  the  ceremonies  took  place  in  long  post  ages, 
still  remains  on  the  top  of  the  tuiach  or  nill ;  and 
from  time  immemorial  up  to  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
a  yearly  gathering  of  young  people  was  held  on  it, 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  assemblies.  In 
Tipperary  we  find  Glennanoge  and  Ballaghoge,  the 
glen  and  the  road  of  the  youths.  The  synonymous 
term  oglach  occurs  in  Coolnnioglagh,  in  the  pwshof 
Monagay,  Limerick,  the  hill-lmck  of  the  young  per- 
sons ;  while  in  the  parish  of  Ghtinge,  Arma^,  we 
find  Bally gassoon,  the  town  of  the  gossoons  (young 
boj's),  or  in  the  Munster  dialect,  gorsoons. 

Others  terms  are  employed  to  designate  the  places 
of  these  meetings,  which  will  be  understood  from  a 
few  examples.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Bally- 
sugagli  near  Saul  in  Down,  has  its  name  from  some 
such  merry-makings  ;  for  its  name,  Baile^ugack^ 
merry-town,  indicates  as  much.  Knockaunavogga,  in 
the  parish  of  Bourney,  Tipperary,  shows  a  similar 
origin,  as  is  seen  by  its  Irish  name,  Cnocan-a^' 
mhagaidlu  the  hill  of  the  joking  or  pleasantry ;  and 
this  termination  is  found  in  many  other  names,  such 
as  Ardavagga  {ardy  a  height),  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
murry-ely.  King's  County ;  and  Cashlaunawogga, 
the  castle  of  the  memment,  a  ruined  fortress  near 
Kilfenora  in  Clare.  So  also  Knookannavlyman,in  the 
parish  of  Ballingarry,  Limerick,  Cnocan-a^'bhladk- 
maimh  the  hill  of  the  boasting ;  Ardingary  near  Let- 
terkenny ,  which  the  Four  Masters  call  Ard-an-ghaire, 
the  hill  of  the  shouting  or  laughter ;  KnooknacloghA 
near  Pomeroy  in  Tyrone,  the  seat  of  MaodonneU, 
the  commander  of  O'Neill's  galloglasses,  Choc-om- 
chluiche  (Four  Masters),  the  hill  of  the  game. 

Not  unfrequently  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by 
the  word  diomhaJin  [deeveen],  which  signifiea  idk 
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or  vain — a  term  imposed^  we  may  be  sure,  by  wise 
old  people,  who  looked  upon  these  postime  meetings 
as  mere  idleness  and  vanity.  We  see  this  in  such 
names  as  Drumdeevin,  near  Kilmacrenan  in  Done- 

Eal,  and  Dromdeeveen,  west  of  DromcoUiher  in 
limerick,  both  signifjdng  idle  ridge  ;  Coomdeeween 
in  Kerry  {coofn,  a  hollow) ;  Tievedeevan  in  Donegal, 
idle  hill-side  {taebh). 

By  an  examination  of  local  names,  we  are  enabled 
not  only  to  point  out  the  spots  where  the  peasant 
assemblies  were  held,  but  also  often  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  nature  of  the  amusements.  Dancing  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  a  favourite  recreation  with 
our  peasantry ;  and  ntmibers  of  places  have  taken 
their  names  from  the  circumstance  that  the  young 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  were  accustomed  to  meet 
there  in  the  summer  evenings,  to  forget  in  the  dance 
the  fatigue  of  the  day's  labour. 

The  word  for  dance  is  rince  or  rinceadh  [rinka]  ; 
and  it  is  curious  that,  of  all  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, the  Irish  and  Sanscrit  have  alone  preserved 
the  word,  and  that  with  little  change,  the  Sanso. 
rinkha  being  almost  identical  with  the  Irish. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  great  cave  near  Mit- 
chelstown,  county  Cork,  will  remember  the  name  of 
the  townland  in  which  it  is  situated — Skeheenarinky, 
or  in  Irish  Sceithin-a^'rinceadh,  the  little  bush  of  the 
dancing ;  the  bush  no  doubt  marking  the  try  sting- 
place,  under  which  sat  the  musician,  surrounded  by 
the  merry  juveniles.  A  large  stone  (clock)  must 
have  served  a  similar  purpose  in  Glogharinka  in  the 
parish  of  Muokalee,  !^ilkenny ;  and  we  have  Clash- 
arinka,  the  trench  or  hollow  of  the  dance,  near  Castle- 
martyr  in  Cork.      A  mill  is  generally  a  place  of 
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amusement ;  and  that  it  was  sometimeB  selected  for 
dance  meetings,  we  see  by  Mnllenaraiikyy  the  mill 
of  the  dance,  in  the  parish  of  lisronagh  in  Tippe- 
rary.  A  merry  place  must  have  been  BallinrinV  in 
the  parish  of  Killeagh,  Meath,  since  it  deserved  the 
name  of  dancing  town;  and  this  was  the  oiiginal 
name  of  Bingstown  in  the  parish  of  Faughalstown 
in  Westmeath. 

When  deer  roamed  wild  through  every  forest, 
when  wild  boars  and  wolves  lurked  in  the  glens  uid 
mountain  gorges,  and  various  other  beasts  of  ohase 
swarmed  on  the  hills  and  plains,  hunting  must  have 
been  to  the  people  both  an  amusement  and  a  neoes- 
sary  occupation.  Our  forefathers,  like  most  ancient 
people,  were  passionately  fond  of  the  chase ;  and  our 
old  tales  and  romances  abound  in  descriptions  of  its 
pleasures  and  dangers,  and  of  the  prowess  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  hunters.  That  they  sometimes  had 
certain  favourite  spots  for  this  kind  of  sport,  we  have 
sufficient  proof  in  such  names  as  Drumnashaloge  in 
the  parish  of  Clonfeacle,  Tyrone ;  and  Drumashellig 
near  Ballyroan  in  Queen's  County,  in  Irish  Druif^ 
naseaigy  tlie  ridge  of  the  chase.  The  word  sealg^ 
[shallog],  hunting  occurs  in  many  other  names,  and 
as  it  varies  little  in  form,  it  is  always  easy  to  reooff- 
nise  it.  Derrynashallog  {Dernjy  an  oak  wood)  is  m 
the  parish  of  Donagh  in  Monaghan ;  and  Ballyna- 
shallog,  the  town  of  the  hunting,  Ues  near  the  dty 
of  Londonderry. 

The  very  spot  where  the  huntsman  wound  hia  horn 
to  collect  his  dogs  and  companions,  is  often  identi- 
fied by  such  names  as  Tullynahearka  near  Aughrim 
in  Roscommon,  Tulaigh-na'/iadhairce^  the  bill  of  flie 
horn;    Killeenerk  in  Westmeath  {Killeenj  a  littla 
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wood),  and  Dnunnaheark  in  Donegal  {Dnim,  a  ridge); 
Knockerk  near  Slane  in  Meath,  and  Lisnahirka  in 
Boscommon,  the  hill  and  the  fort  of  the  horn. 

Another  favonrite  athletic  exercise  among  the 
ancient  Irish,  and  which  we  find  very  often  men- 
tioned in  old  tales,  was  hurling ;  and  those  who  re- 
member the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  practised 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland  twenty-five  years  ago,  can 
well  attest  that  it  had  not  declined  in  popularity. 
Down  to  a  very  recent  period,  it  was  earned  on  with 
g^at  spirit  and  vigour  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin, 
where  tne  men  of  Meath  contended  every  year  against 
the  men  of  Kildare ;  and  it  still  continues,  though 
less  generally  than  formerly,  to  bo  a  favourite  pas- 
time amonff  the  people. 

The  huney  or  curved  stick  with  which  the  ball 
was  struck,  corresponding  with  the  bat  in  cricket,  is 
called  in  Irish  comany  signifying  literally  a  little 
crooked  stick,  from  com  or  cam,  curved.  It  is  by 
this  word  that  the  game  itself  is  commonly  desig- 
nated ;  and  it  is  called  coman  in  most  parts  of  Ire- 
land, even  by  the  English-speaking  people.  It 
forms  a  part  of  several  names,  but  the  initial  c  is 
commonly  made  g  by  eclipse  (see  p.  22) ;  and  in 
every  case  it  serves  to  identify  the  places  where  the 
game  was  played.  Aughnagomaun,  in  the  parish 
of  Ballysheehan,  Tipperary,  is  written  in  Irish 
Achadh-na-gcoman,  the  hurling-field ;  there  is  a 
townland  near  Belfast  called  Ballygammon,  which, 
as  it  is  written  Ballygoman  in  a  grant  of  James  I., 
obviously  represents  Baik-na-gcoman,  the  town  of 
the  hurling;  and  we  have  Qortgommon  in  Fer- 
managh, and  Lisnagommon  in  Queen's  County,  the 
field  and  the  fort,  of  the  camans. 

Look-out  points,  whether  on  the  coast  to  ^otsl- 
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11  .V.  '    ..:- 1    il  .lljiiT-:  :r.   Fvmianagh   must 

L.-  -  ">  L  -^f.  i  :  :  :L:s  :  :jr:  r^o.  ::r  tlu-v  are  both 
::.:-::.:  ::-\::^  '-  ■"    "    "  '  Mhe  "hill  of  the 

-■  .:  ".::  J  :  ..:.  1 '.t.tI.:  :••>:  :'::•?  l.. in:*?  of  a  to\niland 
:::  I'  ■_.:.'.  :.::!  :  j.-::Lvr  i::-ar  Kuniskillen,  and 
!•: .::..  -■  :  ::.  I'rry.  LiVr  a  similar  origin.  Some- 
:i-^-  s  :"..•  >  :/-*.;.- :  r'n.izc^i.  and  this  is  generally 
•.'..>  :  >-  ::.  :*.  -^  ".'ii.  a::i  rxAsioiiallv  in  the  north; 
:  :v :  :..:  . .  .:->  Hi  :.r  Iv.mturk  in  Cork,  Chtani- 
.  :"..■;•  I..- :..i..v  . :  the  watching  house  ; 
V-  y  ■  ::.r.-.-:  i"^--  -  i-i?h  mountain  near  Slieve 
1'::. .:  I  ::.  1'  ":..  '.'-■•  :^.i:i.::i:n  of  the  watching. 

T:."  '  :..•■.:.:  /'  .  *?-  "  ■  *'  -' '  [l*eacovade]  sig- 
i.:rlvs  '•  a  c  .  .1  iv:  .i.iioit'^'rir.ir  stiUion  "  {'hnghy  good); 
fii- 1  ir  l:".v-  s  Liir.'.*^  to  l^»>vh-  iiirkmI  or  Deeomet  in 
Ij.-'.v:..  1'' o«  h- m:iio  iu  Sli^o,  Dohomad  in  Clare, 
airl  a  I'.w  r.thor  j  I  aces. 

In  •!•!  Irish  writings  those  reconnoitering  stations 
aro  ofr*  11  m«-nti'>nod.  I'or  instance,  in  the  ancient 
talo  of  the  Iiattlf  of  M^vrath,  Congal  Claen  speaks 
to  tho  dnii«l,  Diibhdiadli :— *• '  Thou  art  to  go  there- 
forfj  fr'  ni  mo,  tu  viow  and  reconnoitre  the  men  of 
Krin  [i.  o.  tho  Irish  ormy  under  King  Domhnall] ; 
find  itVhall  he  according  to  thy  account  and  descrip 
tion  of  Iho  chiefs  of  the  west,  that  I  will  array  my 
liMtfalions,  and  arrange  my  forces/  Then  Dubh- 
rlijulli  w(.'nt  to  Ard-inhliiomfhuirvrsv  [Ard-na-himark- 
nlin,  i.o.  i\\i^  hill  of  the  reconnoitering],  and  from  it 
h«'  took  his  view*'  (Battle  of  iLoyrath,  p.  179). 
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Elevated  stations  that  command  an  extensive  view 
often  received  names  formed  from  the  word  radharc 
fry  ark  in  the  south ;  rayark  or  rawark  in  the  north]. 
The  Mullaghareirk  mountains  lie  to  the  south  east  of 
Ahbeyfeale  in  Limerick,  and  the  name  Mullach-a^ 
radharc  signifies  the  summit  of  the  prospect.  The 
same  word  is  found  in  Lisarearke,  in  the  parish  of 
Currin,  Monaghan  (Zt>,  a  fort) ;  and  in  Knookan- 
aryarky  two  miles  east  of  Kenmare,  prospect  hill. 
There  is  a  residence  near  Dalkey  in  Dublin,  with 
the  name  Barkanillin,  which  represents  the  Irish 
Radharc-an'Oileairiy  the  view  of  the  Island,  i.e. 
Dalkey  Island. 

In  an  early  stage  of  society  in  every  country,  sig- 
nal or  beacon  fires  were  in  common  use>  either  for  the 
guidance  of  travellers  or  to  alarm  the  country  in  any 
sudden  emergency.  Fires  were  lighted  also  on  cer- 
tain festival  days,  as  I  have  stated  (p.  200) ;  and 
those  lighted  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  the  24th  of  June, 
are  continued  to  the  present  day  through  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland.  The  tradition  is,  that  the  May-day 
festival  was  transferred  by  St.  Patrick  to  the  24th  of 
June,  in  honour  of  St.  John,  but  for  this  we  have  no 
written  authority.  The  spots  where  signal  or  fes- 
tival fires  used  to  be  lighted,  are  still,  in  many  cases, 
indicated  by  the  names,  though  in  almost  all  these 
places  the  custom  has,  for  ages,  fallen  into  disuse. 
The  words  employed  are  usually  ieinc  and  Bolm 
[tinnS,  sullas]. 

Teine  is  the  general  word  for  fire,  and  in  modem 
names  it  is  iisually  found  forming  the  termination 
tinny •  It  is  found  in  Kiltinny  near  Goleraine,  the 
wood  of  the  fire  ;  Duntinny  in  Donegal  (rfww,  a  fort) ; 
Mullaghtinny  near  Clogher  in  Tyrone,  the  summit 
of  the  fire.    Tennyphobble  near  Granard  in  I/^u^- 
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ford,  Trt'u»-p/iobtn7f  the  fire  of  the  parish  or  oongrega- 
tion.  plainly  indicates  some  festive  assembly  roonda 
fire.  CloghaunnatinnVy  in  the  parish  of  Kilmiiny, 
Clare,  vas  ancientlv,  and  is  still  called  in  Lrish, 
Clochdu-bile'teme^  the  stepping  stones  of  the  fire  tree, 
from  a  large  tree  which  grew  near  the  crossing,  under 
which  May  fires  used  to  be  lighted.  These  fires  were 
no  doubt  often  lighted  under  trees,  for  the  Four 
Masters  mention  a  place  called  BiMeineadh  [Billa- 
tinnc'],  the  old  tree  of  the  fire;. which O'Donovaa 
identijfies  with  the  place  near  Moynaltj  in  Meath, 
now  called  in  Irish,  CoiVZ-a'-Mi/f,  the  wood  of  the 
hiiey  or  old  tree,  and  in  English,  Billywood.  And 
in  the  parish  of  Ardnurcher,  Westmeath,  there  is  a 
[)laee  now  called  Creeve,  but  anciently  CraebMeiue 
Creeve-tinne :  Four  Mast.]  the  branchy  tree  of  the 
ire. 

The  plural  of  teine  is  teinte  [tinte],  and  this  is  also 
of  &equent  occurrence  in  names,  as  m  Clontinty  near 
Glan worth,  Cork,  the  meadow  of  the  fires ;  MoUy- 
nodinta,  in  the  parish  of  Ro8sinver,Leitrim;  MuUaigh- 
na-dfeiiife,  the  summit  of  the  fires.  This  word,  with 
the  English  plural  added  (p.  32),  gives  names  to 
Tents  (i.  e.  fires),  three  townlands  in  Cavan,  Fer- 
managh, and  Leitrim ;  and  the  English  is  substituted 
for  the  Irish  plural  in  Tinnies  in  Yalentia  island. 
The  diminutive  is  found  in  Clontinteen  in  West- 
mcath,  and  in  Tullantintin  in  Cavan,  the  meadow 
and  the  hill  of  the  little  fire. 

So/as  is  the  word  in  general  use  for  lie;ht  in  the 
])rosent  spoken  language  ;  there  is  another  form, 
Hoii/i<e,  which  is  sometimes  U9ed  in  modem  Irish,  and 
which  is  also  found  in  the  Zeuss  MSS.,  where  it 
glosses  lumen  (Zeuss,  gram.  Celt.,  p.  257) ;  and  its 
diminutive  mlhean  (sileshaun)  is  often  found  in  local 
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names.  SoUis  gives  name  to  ArdsoUus^  the  hill  of 
light,  in  Clare ;  in  Antrim  there  is  a  place  called 
Drumnasole,  the  ridge  of  the  lights ;  Sollus  itself  is 
the  name  of  a  townland  in  Tyrone ;  while  we  find 
Bossolos  in  Monaghan,  and  EostoUus  in  Qalway  {a 
eclipsed  by  t ;  see  p.  23),  the  wood  or  the  promon- 
tory of  light. 

There  are  similar  names  formed  from  soilhean ;  as 
for  instance,  Mullaghselsana  in  the  parish  of  Errigal 
Trough,  Monaghan,  the  hill  of  the  illuminations;  and 
Corhelshine^h  in  the  same  county,  the  round  hill  of 
tiie  fires.  §ileshaun,  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
parish  of  Inagh,  Clare,  exactly  represents  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  ;  and  this  same  name  is 
shortened  to  Selshan  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lough 
Neagh,  north  of  Lurgan. 

In  former  days,  when  roads  were  few,  and  bridges 
still  fewer,  a  long  journey  was  an  undertaking  always 
arduous,  and  generally  uncertain  and  dangerous. 
Eivers  were  crossed  by  fords,  and  to  be  able  to  strike 
exactly  on  the  fordable  point,  was  to  the  traveller 
always  important ;  while  at  night,  especially  on  a 
dark,  wet,  and  stormy  night,  it  became  not  unfre- 
quently  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  To  keep  a  light 
of  some  kind  burning  on  the  spot  would  suggest  it- 
self as  the  most  natural  and  efiectual  plan  for  direct- 
ing travellers ;  and  except  in  a  state  oi  society  down- 
right barbarous,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  some 
such  expedient  would  not  at  least  occasionally  be 
adopted. 

The  particular  kind  of  light  employed,  it  would 
now  probably  be  vain  to  speculate ;  a  taper  or  splinter 
of  bogwood  in  a  window  pane,  if  a  house  lay  near, 
a  lantern  hung  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  a  blaze  of 
dried  furze  or  lems  kept  up  till  the  expected  ojnd^^iJw 
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— some  or  all  of  these  we  may  suppose  would  be 
adopted,  according  to  circumstauces.  That  this  cus- 
tom existed  appears  very  probable  from  this  fact,  that 
many  fords — now  generally  spanned  by  bridges — 
in  diflferent  parts  of  Ireland,  still  go  by  the  name 
.o{  Ath'SolaiSy  the  ford  of  the  light,  variously  modern- 
ized according  to  locality ;  and  some  of  them  have 
given  names  to  townlands.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  brightness  of  the  water 
may  have  originated  some  of  the  names  quoted  be- 
low ;  for  we  find  the  word  so/ns  sometimes  applied 
to  water  in  this  sense.  Thus  in  a  poem  in  the  Book 
of  Lecan,  a  certain  district  is  designated  "  Fir^tire 
na  sreh  soluSy^  "  Fir-Tire  of  the  bright  streams  " 
(Hy  F.  24)  ;  and  near  the  lake  of  Coumshingane 
in  the  Comeragh  Mountains  in  Waterford,  a  stream 
flows  down  a  ravine,  which,  after  a  heavy  shower, 
is  a  brilliant  foaming  torrent  that  can  be  seen  several 
miles  oflF;  and  this  is  called  An  Udsge  sola  is,  the  water 
of  light,  or  bright  water. 

A  ford  on  the  river  Aubeg,  three  miles  east  of 
Kanturk  in  Cork,  has  given  name  to  the  townland  of 
Assolas ;  there  is  a  ford  of  the  same  name,  where  the 
road  from  Bunlahy  in  Longford,  to  Sorabby,  crosses 
a  little  creek  of  Lough  Gowna  ;  another  on  the 
Glenanair  river  near  Doneraile,  on  the  confines  of 
Limerick  and  Cork  ;  and  AthsoUis  bridge  crosses  the 
Buingea  river,  just  beside,  the  railway,  four  miles 
south  east  from  Macroom.  Several  small  streams  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country  have  names  of  this 
kind,  from  a  ford  somewhere  on  their  course — one 
for  instance,  called  Aughsullish,  in  the  parish  of 
Doon,  Tipperary.  The  name  of  Lightford  bridge, 
two  miles  south  east  from  Castlebar,  is  a  translation 

m  the  Irish  name  which  is  still  used^Afh-a'-solais; 
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and  Ballynasollus  in  Tyrone  should  have  been  made 
BellanasoUus,  for  its  Insh  name  is  Bel-atha-na-solm^ 
the  ford  mouth  of  the  lights.  Ballysoilshaun  bridge 
Bpans  the  Nenagh  river  four  miles  south  east  from 
Nenagh  ;  its  Irish  name  is  Bel-cUhasoilkedin,  which 
was  originally  the  name  of  the  ford  before  the  bridge 
was  buut,  and  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
last  name.  There  is  a  ford  on  the  river  Swilly,  two 
miles  west  of  Letterkenny,  which,  judging  from  its 
position  and  its  being  defended  by  a  castle,  as  well 
as  from  its  frequent  mention  in  the  Annals,  must 
have  been  in  former  days  one  of  the  principal  passes 
across  the  river ;  and  as  such  was  no  doubt  often  sig- 
nalled by  lights.  The  Four  Masters  write  the  name 
Scairbh'SholaiSf  the  scarrff  or  shallow  ford  of  the  light ; 
it  is  now  called  Scarriffhollis,  and  the  castle,  which 
has  disappeared,  was  called  CastlehoUis. 

Places  of  execution  have  been  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  countries,  regarded  by  the  people  with  feelings 
of  awe  and  detestation  ;  and  even  after  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  practice,  the  traditions  of  the  place 
preserve  the  memory  of  it  from  one  generation  to 
another.  A  name  indicative  of  the  custom  is  almost 
certain  to  fix  itself  on  the  spot,  of  which  we  have 
instances  in  the  usual  English  names  Gallows-hill, 
Gallows-green,  &c. ;  and  such  names,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  history,  retain  their  hold,  when  many 
others  of  less  impressive  signification,  vanish  from  the 
face  of  the  country. 

Several  terms  are  used  in  Ireland  to  denote  such 
places,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following : — 
crock  signifies  literally  a  cross,  but  is  almost  always 
understood  to  mean  a  cross  as  an  instrument  of  exe- 
cution, or  a  gallows.  It  is  of  long  standing  in  the 
language,  and  is  either  cognate  with  or  borro^^ 
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from  the  Latin  crux^  which  it  glosses  in  the  ZeusB 
MSB.  We. find  it  in  Knooknaorohy,  the  name  of 
three  townlands  in  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Waterford, 
in  Irish  CnoC'tm-croiche,  the  hill  of  the  gallows ;  and 
in  Ardnacrohy  in  Limerick,  with  the  same  meaning. 
The  instrument  of  death  must  have  been  erected  in 
an  ancient  fort,  in  Ranacrohy  in  Tipperary.  The 
word  often  takes  the  forms  of  crehy  and  creha  in 
modem  names,  as  in  Cappanacreha  {Cappa^  a  plot  of 
groimd),  in  Qalway ;  and  Baheenacrehy  near  Trim 
in  Meath)  the  little  fort  of  the  gallows. 

Crochaire  [crohera]  signifies  a  hangman ;  and  it  is 
in  still  more  frequent  use  in  the  formation  of  names 
than  croch^  usually  in  the  forms  croghery  and  croghera. 
Knockoroghery,  the  hangman's  hill,  is  a  village  in 
Eoscommon^  where  there  is  a  station  on  the  Midland 
Bailway ;  and  there  are  places  of  the  same  name  in 
Cork  and  Mayo.  Mullaghcroghery,  with  a  similar 
meaning,  occurs  three  times  in  Mona^han ;  and  in 
Cork,  Glenacroghery  and  Ardnagroghery,  Ard-na- 
gcrochaire  (p.  22J,  the  hill  of  the  hangmen. 

S^alan  [shallan]  signifies  the  rope  used  by  an  exe- 
cutioner ;  and  it  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the 
place  where  people  were  hanged.  It  gives  name  to 
Shallon,  a  townland  near  Finglas  in  ]Dublin ;  there 
is  another  place  of  the  same  name  near  Swords,  and 
a  third  near  Julianstown  in  Meath.  Shallany  in 
the  parish  of  Derryvullen,  Fermanagh,  is  the.  same 
name  slightly  altered ;  and  Drumshallon  in  Louth 
and  Armagh,  signifies  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

There  is  another  mode  of  designating  places  of 
execution,  from  which  it  appears  that  criminals  were 
often  put  to  death  by  decapitation;  an  inference 
which  is  corroborated  by  various  passages  in  Irish 
authoiitieB,    Names  of  this  kind  are  formed  on  the 
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Irish  word  ceannj  a  head,  which  is  placed  in  the  end 
of  words  in  the  genitive  plural,  generally  taking  the 
forms  naffiUf  nagan,  &c. 

There  is  a  place  called  Knocknagin  near  Balro- 
therj  in  Dublin,  where  quantities  of  human  remains 
were  found  some  years  a^o,  and  this  is  also  the  name 
of  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Desertmartin,  Derry  : 
Irish  form  Cnoc-na^gceanny  the  hill  of  the  heads. 
The  termination  is  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
Munster  pronunciation  in  Knocknagown  in  Cork,  and 
in  Knockaunnagown  in  Waterford,  both  having  the 
same  meaning.  Loughnagin  occurs  in  Donegal,  and 
Gortinagin,  the  little  field  of  the  heads,  in  the  parish 
of  Gappagh,  Tyrone. 

In  a  state  of  society  when  war  was  regarded  as  the 
most  noble  of  all  professions,  and  before  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  those  who  manufactured  swords 
and  spears  were  naturally  looked  upon  as  very  im- 
portant personages.  In  Ireland  they  were  held  in 
great  estimation ;  and  in  the  historical  and  legendary 
tales,  we  find  the  smith  was  often  a  powerful  chief- 
tain, who  made  arms  for  himself  and  his  relations. 
We  know  that  Vulcan  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Gtrecian  godi,  and  the  ancient  Irish  had  their 
Qoban,  the  Tuath  De  Danann  smith-god,  who  figures 
iu  many  of  the  ancient  romances. 

The  land  possessed  by  smiths,  or  the  places  where 
they  resided,  may  in  many  cases  be  determined  by 
the  local  names.  Oobha  [gow]  is  a  smith,  old  Irish 
form  ffoba ;  old  Welsh  goby  now  gof;  Oomish  and 
Breton  gof.  The  usual  genitive  form  is  gobhan 
[gown],  but  it  is  often  the  same  as  the  nominative ; 
and  both  forms  are  reproduced  in  names,  the  former 
being  commonly  made  goioan  or  goim,  and  the  latter 
gow.    Both  terminations  are  very  common,  and  may 
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be  generally  translated  "  of  the  smith,"  or  if  it  be 
nagowan,  "  of  the  smiths." 

Ballygowan,  Balljgow,  and  Ballingowan,  the  town 
of  the  smith,  are  the  names  of  numerous  places 
through  the  four  provinces ;  and  there  are  several 
townlands  in  Ulster  and  Munster  called  Ballyna- 

fowan,  the  town  of  the  smiths.  Occasionally  the 
rish  genitive  plural  is  made  goib/ine^  which  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  is  anglicised  guivniaj  givna^  &c. ;  as 
in  Carrownaguivna  and  Ardgivna  in  SUgo,  the  quar- 
ter-land, and  the  height,  of  the  smiths. 

Sometimes  the  genitive  singular  is  made  ao^  or  go 
in  English ;  as  we  find  in  Athgoe  near  Newcastle 
in  Dublin,  the  smith's  ford  ;  Enego  in  Tyrone  and 
Donegal,  the  smith's  head  or  hill  {ceann) ;  Ednego 
near  Dromore  in  Down,  the  hill  brow  (eudan)  of  the 
smith.  It  takes  a  different  form  in  Clon^owes  in 
Kildare,  the  smith's  meadow,  where  there  is  now  a 
Roman  Catholic  college — the  same  name  as  Cloon- 
gown  in  Cork. 

Ceard  signifies  an  artificer  of  any  kind ;  it  occurs 
in  the  Zeuss  MSS.  in  the  form  of  cerd  or  cert,  and 
glosses  aerarius.  In  Scotland,  it  has  held  its  place 
as  a  living  word,  even  among  speakers  of  English, 
but  it  is  applied  to  a  tinker : — 

*^  Hercharms  had  struck  a  sturdy  caird, 
As  weel  as  poor  gut  scraper."    Burns, 

Aerarius,  which  according  to  the  glossographer  of 

a  thousand  years  ago,  is  equivalent  to  cerd,  signifies 

literally  a  worker  in  brass ;  and  curiously  enough, 

this  corresponds  exactly  with  the  description  the 

caird  gives  of  himself  in  Burns's  poem : — 

"  My  bonnie  lass, 
1  work  in  brass, 
A  tinker  is  »nv  «*atinn." 
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This- word  usually  enters  into  names  with  the  c 
eclipsed  (p.  22),  forming  the  termination  nagardc  or 
nagardy  "  of  the  artificers.'*  Thus  there  are  several 
places  in  Antrim,  Derry,  Limerick,  and  Clare,  called 
Ballynagarde,  in  Irish  Baile-na-gccardy  the  town  of 
the  artificers  :  the  same  name  is  corrupted  to  Bally- 
nacaird  in  the  parish  of  Racavan  in  Antrim,  and  to 
Ballynacard  in  King's  County.  Castlegarde  and 
Gortnagarde  in  Limerick,  the  castle,  and  the  field, 
of  the  artificers. 

Cearda  or  ceardcha  denotes  a  workshop  of  any 
kind,  but  it  is  now  generally  applied  to  a  forge :  old 
Irish  cerddchae,  officma  (Zeuss).  It  enters  very  often 
into  names  as  a  termination,  under  several  forms,  in- 
dicating the  spots  where  forges  formerly  stood.  It 
is  very  often  contracted  to  cart^  as  in  Coolnacart  in 
Monaghan,  which  would  he  correctly  written  in  Irish 
Cul-na-ceardcha,  the  hill-hack  of  the  forge.  A  final 
n  is  often  added,  in  accordance  with  the  fifth  declen- 
sion ;  as  in  Coolnacortan  in  Queen's  County,  the 
same  name  as  the  last ;  Ballycarton  in  Derry ;  Mul- 
laghcarton  in  Antrim  {mullachy  a  summit) ;  Shrona- 
carton  and  Rathnacarton  in  Cork,  the  nose  or  point, 
and  the  fort,  of  the  forge.  Other  forms  are  exhibited 
in  Farranacardy  in  Sligo,  forge  land ;  and  Tully- 
nagardy  near  Newtownards  in  Down,  Tulaigh-na- 
gceardchay  the  hill  of  the  forges. 

Saer^  a  builder  or  carpenter,  appears  in  modem 
names  generally  in  the  form  seer ;  as  in  Rathnaseer 
in  Limerick,  the  fort  of  the  carpenters ;  Derrynaseer 
(Derry,  an  oakwood),  the  name  of  several  townlands 
in  Leitrim  and  the  Ulster  counties ;  Farranseer  in 
Oavan  and  Londonderry,  carpenter's  land.  Some- 
times the  8  becomes  t  by  eclipse  (page  23) ;  as  in 
BaUinteer,  the  name  of  a  place  near  Dundrum  in 
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Dublin,  and  of  another  place  in  Londonderry,  in 
Irish  Baile-an-tsacir^  the  town  of  the  carpenter  or 
builder. 

The  ancient  Keltic  nations  navigated  their  seas 
and  lakes  in  the  currach  or  hide-covered  wicker  boat ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  in  fleets  of  these 
the  Irish  made  their  frequent  descents  on  the  coasts 
of  Britain  and  Qaul.  Canoes  hollowed  out  of  a  sinele 
tree  were  also  in  extensive  use  in  Ireland,  especially 
on  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  they  are  now  frequently 
found  buried  in  lakes  and  dried-up  lake  beds. 

Cohhlach  [cowlagh]  means  a  fleet ;  but  the  term 
was  applied  to  a  collection  of  boats,  such  as  were 
fitted  out  for  lake  or  river  navigation,  as  well  as  to 
a  fleet  of  ships.  In  Munster  the  word  is  pronounced 
as  if  written  cobhaltach  [coltagh],  and  it  is  preserved 
according  to  this  pronunciation  in  the  names  of  se- 
veral places,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Carrigaholt, 
a  village  in  Clare,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 
The  Four  Masters  write  it  Carraig-an-chobhlaigh 
[Carrigahowly],  the  rock  of  the  fleet;  and  the  rock 
from  which  it  took  its  name  rises  over  the  bay  where 
the  fleets  anchored,  and  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a 
castle.  The  present  Irish  pronunciation  is  Carraig- 
a^'chohhaltaigh  (Carrigaholty),  which  by  the  omission 
of  the  final  syllable,  settled  into  the  modem  name. 
Another  place  of  the  same  name,  also  well  known, 
and  which  preserves  the  correct  Irish  pronunciation, 
is  Carrigahowly  on  Newport  bay  in  Mayo,  the  castle 
of  the  celebrated  Grace  O'Malley,  the  Connaught 
chieftainess,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  word,  with  its  Munster  pronunciation,  appears 
in  Ringacoltig  in  Cork  harbour,  opposite  Hawlbow- 
line  island,  the  rinn  or  point  of  the  fleet. 

Most  of  the  various  terms  employed  to  designate 
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ships  and  boats,  also  find  their  way  into  local  names. 
According  to  the  Book  of  Lecan  and  other  authori- 
ties, Ceasair  and  her  people  (see  p.  160)  landed  at  a 
place  called  Dun-na-mharCy  the  fortress  of  the  barks 
or  ships,  which  O'Donovan  (Four  Mast.,  vol.  i.,  p.  3) 
believes  is  the  place  now  called  Dunnamark,  near 
Bantrv.  And  this  word  bare  is  not,  as  might  be 
thought,  a  loan  word  from  English,  for  it  is  used  in 
our  oldest  MSB.  (as  in  L.  na  hUidhre :  see  Kilk. 
Arch.  Jour.  1870,  p.  100).  Long  signifies  a  ship. 
According  to  Cormac's  Glossary,  it  is  derived  from 
the  Baxon  word  lang^  long ;  it  appears  more  likely, 
however,  that  both  the  Saxon  and  Irish  words  are 
cognate  with  the  Lat.  hngus,  for  we  find  the  Irish 
word  in  the  Zeuss  MSB.  {forlongis  =  navigatione).  It 
occurs  occasionally  in  local  names,  as  in  Tndong 
near  Boss  Carbery  in  Cork,  the  strand  of  the  ships ; 
Dunnalong  on  the  Foyle,  five  miles  south  of  Derry, 
the  name  of  which  is  Irish  as  it  stands,  and  signifies 
the  fortress  of  the  ships ;  Annalong  on  the  coast  of 
the  county  Down,  Ath-na-long,  the  ford  of  the  ships, 
a  name  which  shows  that  the  little  creek  at  the  "nl- 
lage  was  taken  advantage  of  to  shelter  vessels,  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times. 

Many  places  take  their  names  from  hid,  a  boat ; 
several  of  which  spots,  we  may  be  pretty  certain, 
were  ferries,  in  which  a  boat  was  always  kept,  little 
or  nothinfi^  difierent  firom  the  ferries  of  the  present 
day.  Su(£  a  place  was  Binawade  on  the  Lifiey,  near 
Celbridge,  above  Dublin — Rinn-a^-bhaidy  the  point  of 
the  boat ;  and  Donabate  near  Malahide,  the  church 
{domhnach)  of  the  boat. 

"  The  Irish  mad^  use  of  another  kind  of  boat  in 
their  rivers  and  lakes,  formed  out  of  an  oak  wrought 
hollow  (i.  e.  one  oak),  which  is  yet  uae^  m  ^^\£l^ 

16 
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places,  and  called  in  Irish  coitij  English  coW^  (Harris's 
Ware,  p.  179).  The  correct  Irish  word  is  coty  of 
which  coiti  or  coite  is  the  genitive,  and  it  is  still  in 
constant  use  for  a  small  hoat  or  canoe.  From  it  is 
derived  the  name  of  Annacotty,  now  a  small  village 
on  the  river  Mulkear,  east  of  Limerick,  called  in 
Irish  Ath-na-coite,  the  ford  of  the  cot  or  small  boat ; 
as  well  as  that  of  Ayleacotty  in  Clare,  the  cliff  of  the 
boat :  the  name  of  Carrickacottia  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Erne,  a  mile  below  Belleek,  indicates  that  the 
cot  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  across,  used  to 
be  moored  to  the  carrich  or  rock.  A  diminutive 
form  appears  in  the  name  of  a  well-known  lake  near 
Killamey,  Lough  Guitane,  which  the  people  pro- 
nounce Loch'CoiiedWy  the  lake  of  the  little  cot;  a 
name  exactly  the  same  as  Loughacutteen  in  the 
parish  of  Whitechurch  near  Caher  in  Tipperary, 
only  that  a  different  diminutive  is  used. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AGRICULTURE    AND   PASTURAGE. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  were,  from  the  ear- 
liest antiquity,  engaged  in  agriculture  and  pasturage. 
In  our  oldest  records  we  find  constant  mention  of 
these  two  occupations  ;  and  the  clearing  of  plains  is 
recorded  as  an  event  worthy  of  special  notice,  in  the 
reigns  of  many  of  the  early  kings. 

it  has  been  remarked  by  several  writers,  and  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  many 
places,  especially  hill  sides,  now  waste  and  wild, 
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•how  plain  traoee  of  former  cultivation.  Boate  (Nat. 
Hist.  Chap.  X.,  Sect,  iii.),  writes : — "  It  hath  been 
observed  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  ohiefly  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  andj  further  northward,  that  upon 
the  top  of  great  hills  and  mountains,  not  only  at  the 
fdde  and  foot  of  them,  to  this  day  the  ground  is  un- 
even, as  if  it  had  been  plowed  in  former  times.  The 
inhabitants  do  affirm,  that  their  forefathers  being 
much  given  to  tillage,  contrary  to  what  they  are  now, 
used  to  turn  all  to  plowland."  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  a  letter  inserted  in  the  same  book  says  :•  - 
<<  For  certain  Ireland  has  been  better  inhabited  than 
it  is  at  present :  mountains  that  now  are  covered 
with  boggs,  have  formerly  been  plowed ;  for  when 
you  dig  five  or  six  feet  deep,  you  discover  a  proper 
soil  for  vegetables,  and  find  it  plowed  into  ridges  and 
furrows."  And  Smith  (Hist,  of  Cork,  I.,  198), 
speaking  of  the  mountains 'round  the  source  of  the 
nver  Iiee,  tells  us : — "  Many  of  the  mountains  have 
formerly  been  tilled,  for  when  the  heath  that  covers 
them  is  pulled  up  and  burned,  the  ridges  and  furrows 
of  the  plough  are  visible." 

These  facts  tend  to  confirm  the  opening  statement 
of  this  chapter,  that  the  Irish  have  from  all  time 
lived  partly  by  tillage.  Many  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  ^^  Ire- 
land has  been  better  inhabited  than  it  is  at  present " 
(about  1645).  But  I  think  Boate  gives  the  true  so- 
lution in  the  continuation  of  the  passage  quoted 
above :— "  Others  say  that  it  was  done  for  want  of 
arable,  because  the  champain  was  most  everywhere 
beset  and  overspread  with  woods,  which  by  degrees 
are  destroyed  by  the  wars." 

There  are  several  terms  entering  into  local  nam%cL> 
which  either  indicate  directly^  ox  ycd^^  ^  ^j^^s^Jfiooss^ 
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operations,  the  eoolosure  of  the  land  by  fences,  or  its 
employment  as  pasture ;  and  to  the  illustration  of 
those  that  occur  most  frequently  I  will  devote  the 
present  chapter. 

Ceapach  LO&pp&ghl  signifies  a  plot  of  land  l^d  out 
for  tillage ;  it  is  still  a  living  word  in  ConnaWht, 
and  is  in  common  use  in  the  formation  of  names,  out 
it  does  not  occur  in  Ulster  so  frequently  as  in  the 
other  provinces.  Cappagh  and  Cappa  are  the  most 
usual  anglicised  forms ;  and  these,  either  alone  or  in 
combination,  give  names  to  numerous  places.  It  has 
been  often  asserted,  and  seems  generally  believed, 
that  Cappoquin  (county  Waterford)  means  "The 
head  of  the  house  of  Conn ;"  but  this  is  a  mere  guess : 
the  name  is  a  plain  Irish  compound,  Ceapach^Chuinn^ 
signifying  merely  Conn's  plot  of  land,  but  no  one  can 
tell  who  this  Conn  was. 

Cappaghwhite  in  Tipperary,  is  called  after  the 
familv  of  White ;  Cappaghcreen  near  Dunboyne  in 
Meatn,  withered  plot ;  Cappanageeragh  near  Geashill 
in  King's  County,  the  plot  of  the  sheep  ;  Cappatee- 
more  in  Clare,  near  Limerick  city,  is  in  Irish 
Ceapach-a'-tighe-mhoirj  the  plot  of  the  great  house ; 
Cappanalarabaun  in  Galway,  the  plot  of  the  white 
mare;  Cappaghmore  and  Cappamore,  great  tillage 
plot.  The  word  is  sometimes  made  Cappy,  which  is 
the  name  of  a  townland  in  Fermanagh ;  Cappy- 
donnell  in  King's  County,  Donnell's  plot ;  and  the 
diminutive  Cappog  or  Cappoge  (little  plot),  is  the 
name  of  several  places  in  Ulster,  Leinster,  and 
Munster. 

Garrdha  [gara],  a  garden ;  usually  made  garry  or 
garra  in  modem  names.  About  half  a  mile  £rom 
Banagher  in  King's  County,  are  situated  the  ruins  of 
Garry  Castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  Mac  Coghlans, 
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the  ohiefb  of  the  surrounding  territory.  This  oastle 
is  called  in  the  Annals,  Oarrdha-an-chaialein  [Garran- 
cashlane],  i.  e.  the  garden  of  the  castle;  and  iProm  this 
the  modem  name  Garrycastle  has  heen  formed,  and 
has  been  extended  to  the  barony.  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  old  designation  is  exactly  preserved  in  the 
name  of  the  modern  residence,  Castle  Garden,  situ- 
ated near  the  ruins. 

Garry,  i.  e.  the  garden,  is  the  name  of  a  place  near 
Ballymoney  in  Antrim ;  and  the  parish  of  Myross, 
west  of  Glandore  in  Cork,  is  called  the  Garry,  from 
its  fertility  compared  with  the  surrounding  district. 
The  well-known  Garryowen,  near  Limerick,  signifies 
Owen's  garden ;  Garrysallagh  in  Gavan  and  other 
counties,  dirty  garden, and  sometimes,  willow  garden; 
Garryvideheen  near  Thurles  in  Tipperary,  Mao 
Leheen's  garden ;  Ballingarry,  the  town  of  the  gar- 
den, is  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Limerick 
and  Tipperary,  and  of  fourteen  townlanda.  The  word 
Garry  negins  the  names  of  about  ninety  townlands 
scattered  over  the  four  provinces. 

Gortf  a  tilled  field :  in  the  Zeuss  MSS.  it  occurs 
in  the  form  gartj  and  glosses  hortus,  and  Oolgan 
translates  it  prcedium.  It  is  obviously  cognate  with 
Fr.  jardiiiy  Sax.  geardy  Eng.  garden^  Lat.  hortm.  It 
is  a  very  prolific  root  word,  for  there  are  more  than 
1200  townlands  whose  names  are  formed  by,  or  begin 
with  Gt)rt  and  Gurt,  its  usual  modem  forms.  G^rt- 
naglogh,  or  as  it  would  be  written  in  Irish,  Oort^ 
na-gchchj  the  field  of  the  stones,  is  the  name  of  a 
dozen  townlands,  some  of  them  in  each  of  the  four 
provinces;  Gortmillish  in  Antrim,  sweet  field,  so 
called  probably  from  the  abundance  of  honeysuckle ; 
Gortaganniff  near  Adare  in  limerick,  the  field  of  the 
sand ;  Gortanure  and  Gortinure,  in  several  oount\fi&^ 
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the  field  of  the  yew.  The  town  of  Ghort  in  Ghalway, 
is  called  by  the  Four  Masters  GorHnnsi-Ouaire^  and 
this  is  also  its  present  Irish  name ;  it  signifies  the 
field  of  the  island  of  Guary,  and  it  is  believed  that  it 
took  its  name  from  GtiairS  Aidhne,  king  of  Con- 
naught  in  the  seventh  century  (see  p.  103). 

Oorteen,  Gortin,  and  Gurteen  (little  field),  three 
different  forms  of  the  diminutive,  are  exceedingly 
common,  and  are  themselves  the  names  of  about  100 
townlands  and  villages.  The  ancient  form  gart  is 
preserved  in  the  diminutive  Gartan,  the  name  of  a 
parish  in  Donegal,  well-known  as  the  birth  place  of 
Saint  Columba;  which  is  written  Oortan  in  some 
ancient  Irish  authorities,  and  Gartan  in  others. 

Tamhnach  [tawnagh]  signifies  a  green  field  which 
produces  fresn  sweet  grass.  This  word  enters  very 
generally  into  names  in  Ulster  and  Connaught, 
especially  in  the  mountainous  districts :  it  is  found 
occasionally,  though  seldom,  in  Leinster,  and  still 
more  seldom  in  Munster.  In  modem  names  it  usually 
appears  as  Tawnagh,  Tawny,  and  Tonagh,  which  are 
themselves  the  names  of  several  places ;  in  the  north 
of  Ulster  the  aspirated  m  is  often  restored  (see  p.  44), 
and  the  word  then  becomes  Tamnagh  and  Tamny. 
In  composition  it  takes  all  the  preceding  forms,  as 
well  as  Tawna  and  Tamna. 

Saintfield  in  Down  is  a  good  example  of  the  use 
of  this  word.  Its  old  name,  which  was  used  to  a 
comparatively  late  period,  and  which  is  still  well 
known,  was  Tonaghneeve,  the  phonetic  representa- 
tive of  Tamhnach-naemhy  the  field  of  saints.  There 
is  a  townland  near  the  town  which  still  retains 
the  name  of  Tona^hmore,  great  field ;  originally 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Tonaghneeve. 

The  forms  Tawnagh  and  Tawna  are  found  in  Taw- 
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naghlahan  near  Donegal,  broad  field ;  Tawnagha- 
knaff  in  the  parish  of  Bohola,  Mayo,  the  fields  of  the 
bones  (c/tamA,  a  bone),  which  probably  points  out  the 
site  of  a  battle ;  Tawnakeel  near  Crossmolina,  narrow 
field.  Tawny  appears  in  Tawnyeely  near  Mohill  in 
Leitrim,  the  field  of  the  lime  {Tarnhnach-aelaigh) ; 
and  Tawnybrack  in  Antrim,  speckled  field.  Tam- 
nagh  and  its  modifications  give  names  to  Tamnagh- 
bane  in  Armagh,  white  field ;  Tamnafioarbet  and 
Tamnafiglassan,  both  in  Armagh— the  first  Tamh'^ 
nach'/eadha'carbait,  the  field  of  the  wood  of  the  cha- 
riot, and  the  second  the  field  of  Olassan's  wood; 
Tanmymartin  near  Maghera  in  Derry,  Martin's 
field. 

Bathdowney,  the  name  of  a  village  and  parish  in 
Queen's  Coimty,  signifies  as  it  stands,  the  fort  of  the 
church  {domhnach) ;  but  the  correct  name  would  be 
Hathtotmef/^  representing  the  Irish  JRath-tarnhnaigh, 
as  the  Four  Masters  write  it — the  fort  of  the  green 
field.  This  was  the  old  pagan  name,  which  the 
people  corrupted  (by  merely  changing  t  to  d)  under 
the  idea  that  domhnach  was  the  proper  word,  and  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  church,  which  was 
built  on  the  original  rath. 

There  is  a  form  Tavnagk,  used  in  some  of  the 
Ulster  counties,  especially  in  Antrim  and  Monaghan; 
such  as  Tavnaghdrissagh  in  Antrim,  the  field  of  the 
briers ;  Tavanaskea  in  Monaghan,  the  field  of  the 
bushes.  In  composition  the  t  is  sometimes  aspirated, 
as  in  Corhawnagh  and  Corhawny,  the  rougn  field, 
or  the  round  hill  of  the  field,  the  names  of  several 
places  in  Cavan  and  the  Connaught  counties. 

Achadh  [aha],  a  field :  translated  campulus  by 
Adamnan,  It  is  generally  represented  in  modem 
names  by  agha^  agh^  or  augh ;  but  in  individual  cases 
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the  investigator  must  be  oareful,  for  these  three 
words  often  stand  for  athy  a  ford. 

The  parish  of  Agha  in  Carlow,  takes  its  name  from 
a  yery  old  church  ruin,  once  an  important  religious 
foundation,  which  the  Four  Masters  call  Achadh-ar- 
ghlais,  the  field  of  the  green  tillage.  Aghinver  on 
Lough  Erne  in  Fermanagh,  is  called  in  the  Annals 
Ac/iadh-inbhiry  the  field  of  the  inter ,  or  river  mouth. 
Aghmacart  in  Queen's  County,  is  in  Irish  Achadh- 
miC'Airty  the  field  of  Art's  son ;  Aghindarragh  in 
Tyrone,  the  field  of  the  oak ;  Aghawoney  near  Kil- 
macrenan  in  Donegal,  written  by  the  Four  Masters 
Achadh-mhonay  bogneld.  Achonry  in  Sligo  is  called 
in  the  Annals,  Achadh-Chonaire  [Ahaconnary], 
Conary's  field.  Ardagh  is  the  name  of  numerous 
villages,  townlands,  and  parishes  through  the  four 
provinces ;  several  of  these  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  Annals,  the  Irish  form  being  always  Ard-achadhj 
high  field.  In  a  few  cases  the  modem  form  is 
Ardaghy. 

Cluain  [cloon]  is  often  translated  pratum  by  Latin 
writers,  and  for  want  of  a  better  term  it  is  usually 
rendered  in  English  by  "  lawn  "  or  **  meadow."  Its 
exact  meaning,  however,  is  a  fertile  piece  of  land,  or 
a  green  arable  spot,  surrounded  or  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  bog  or  marsh  on  one  side,  and  water  on 
the  other. 

The  word  forms  a  part  of  a  vast  number  of  names 
in  all  parts  of  Ireland ;  many  of  the  religious  esta- 
blishments derived  their  names  from  it ;  and  this  has 
led  some  writers  into  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
word  originally  meant  a  place  of  religious  retirement. 
But  it  is  certain  that  in  its  primitive  signification  it 
had  no  reference  to  religion ;  and  its  frequent  occur- 
rence in  our  ecclesiastical  names  is  sufficiently  ex- 
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plained  by  the  well-known  custom  of  the  early  Irish 
saints,  to  select  lonely  and  retired  places  for  their 
own  habitations,  as  well  as  for  their  religious  esta- 
blishments. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  religious  cloons  are  in 
fact  of  pagan  origin,  and  existed  before  the  ecclesias- 
tioal  foundations,  haying  been  adopted  without 
change  by  the  founders:— among  these  may  be 
reckoned  the  following.  Clones  (pronounced  in  two 
syllables)  in  Monaghan,  where  a  round  tower  re- 
mains to  attest  its  former  religious  celebrity;  its 
name  is  written  in  the  Annals  Cluain-EoiSy  [Cloo- 
noce]  Eos's  meadow ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Eos  was  the  pagan  chief  who  raised  the  great  fort, 
the  existence  of  which  proves  it  to  have  been  a  place 
of  importance  before  the  Christian  settlement. 

Clonard  in  Meath,  where  the  celebrated  St.  Finian 
had  his  great  school  in  the  sixth  century,  is  called 
in  all  the  Irish  authorities,  Cluain-Eraird^  from  which 
the  present  name  has  been  contracted.  Many  have 
translated  this  **  The  retirement  on  the  western 
height  ;*'  but  this  is  a  mere  guess,  and  at  any  rate 
oomd  not  be  right,  for  the  site  of  the  establishment 
is  a  dead  flat  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Boyne.  Accord- 
ing to  Colgan,  Erard  was  a  man*s  name  signifying 
''  noble,  exalted,  or  distinguished,  and  it  was  formerly 
not  unfrequent  among  the  Irish"  (A.  SS.,  p.  28). 
He  then  states  that  this  place  was  so  called  from  some 
man  named  Erard,  so  that  Cluain-Eraird  or  Clonard 
signifies  Erard's  meadow ;  and  since,  as  in  case  of 
Clones,  a  moat  still  remains  there,  Erard  may  have 
been  the  pagan  chief  who  erected  it,  ages  before  the 
time  of  St.  Finian.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Erard  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  personal  name 
even  at  the  present  time.    There  are  several  other 
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plaoes  in  Leinster  and  Munster  called  Clonard  and 
Uloonard,  but  in  these  the  Irish  form  of  the  name  is 
probably  Cluain-ard,  high  meadow. 

We  find  the  names  of  some  of  the  religious  esta- 
blishments formed  bj  suffixing  the  name  of  a  saint 
or  some  other  Christian  term  to  the  word  cluain ;  and 
in  these  cases,  this  cluain  may  be  a  remnant  of  the 
previous  pagan  name,  which  was  partly  changed 
after  the  ecclesiastical  foundation.  Clonallan,  now 
a  parish  near  Newry  in  Down,  is  mentioned  by 
Keating,  Colgan,  and  others,  who  call  it  Cluain-Dal" 
laifij  Dalian's  meadow  ;  the  d  is  omitted  by  aspira- 
tion (see  p.  20)  in  the  modem  name,  but  in  the 
Taxation  of  1306  it  is  retcdned,  the  place  being 
called  Clofidalan.  It  received  its  name  from  Dalian 
Forgall,  who  flourished  about  the  year  580  ;  he  was 
a  celebrated  poet,  and  composed  a  panegyric  in  verse 
on  St.  Columba,  called  Amhra-ChoMmcillc^  of  which 
we  possess  copies  in  a  very  old  dialect  of  the  Irish. 
From  him  also  the  church  of  Eildallan  in  Cavan, 
and  some  other  churches,  derived  their  names  (see 
Eeeves,  Eccl.  Ant.,  p.  114). 

Except  in  a  very  few  cases,  chiain  is  represented  in 
the  present  names  by  either  don  or  cloon;  and  there 
are  about  1800  places  in  Ireland  whose  names  begin 
with  one  or  the  other  of  these  syllable?.  Clon  is  found 
in  the  following  names :— Clonmellon  in  Westmeath 
is  written  by  the  Four  Masters,  Cluain-Mildin,  Milan's 
Meadow.  Clonmel  in  Tipperary,  they  write  Clumn- 
meala^  which  is  the  Irish  name  always  used  at  the 
present  time  :  this  name,  which  it  bore  long  before 
the  foundation  of  the  town,  originated,  no  doubt, 
from  the  abundance  of  wild  bees'  nests.  There  is 
also  a  Glonmel  near  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  and  another 
in  Eang's  County.    Glonmult,  the  meadow  of  the 
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wetherB,  is  the  name  of  a  Tillage  and  parish  in  Cork, 
and  of  a  townland  in  Cavan. 

With  cloon  are  formed  Cloontuskert  in  Bosoommon, 
whioh  is  written  in  the  Annals  Cluain-tuaiscert^  the 
northern  meadow ;  Cloonlogher,  the  name  of  a  parish 
in  Leitrim,  Cluain-luachra^  the  meadow  of  rushes ; 
Gloonkeen,  a  very  common  townland  name,  Cluain- 
caoin^  beautiful  meadow,  which  is  also  very  often 
anglicised  Clonkeen.  Clonkeen  .  in  Gulway  is 
written  Cluain^cain-Cairill  in  "Hy  Many,"  from 
Cairell,  a  primitive  Irish  saint :  and  it  is  still  very 
ufiually  called  Clonkeen-Kerrill.  Sometimes  the 
word  is  in  composition  pronounced  cHuy  as  we  see  in 
Bracklin,  the  same  as  Brackloon,  both  townland 
names  of  frequent  occurrence,  derived  from  Breac- 
chluain  (Four  Mast.),  speckled  meadow;  and  of 
similar  formation  are  Mucklin  Mucklone  and  Muck- 
loon,  pig  meadow. 

Two  forms  of  the  diminutive  are  in  use ;  one, 
Cluainin  [Clooneen],  occurs  in  the  Four  Masters,  and 
in  the  form  Clooneen  (little  meadow),  it  gives  name 
to  a  great  many  townlands,  chiefly  in  the  west  of  Ire-* 
land.  The  other  diminutive,  Cluaintin,  in  the  angli- 
cised form  Cloonteen,  is  the  name  of  several  places 
in  Connaught  and  Munster.  The  plural  of  cluain  is 
cluain te  [cloonty],  and  this  also  enters  into  names. 
It  is  sometimes  made  cloonta^  as  in  Cloontabonniv  in 
Clare,  the  meadows  of  the  bonnices  or  young  pigs ; 
Cloontakillewand  Cloontakilla  in  Mayo,  the  mes^ows 
of  the  wood.  But  it  is  much  oftener  made  Cloonty, 
or  with  the  double  plural  Cloonties ;  which  are 
themselves  the  names  of  several  places.  Occasionally 
it  is  made  clintt/  in  Ulster,  as  in  Clinty  in  the  parish 
of  Kirkinriola  in  Antrim ;  Clintyorad:en  in  Tyrone, 
Ctuainie^croieeannf  the  meadows  of  the  skins,    so 
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called  probably  from  being  used  as  a  place  for 
tanning. 

Tuar\iooi\  signifies  a  bleach  green ;  in  an  extended 
sense  it  is  applied  to  any  place  where  things  were 
spread  out  to  dry,  and  very  often  to  fields  along  small 
streams,  the  articles  being  washed  in  the  stream,  and 
dried  on  its  banks  ;  and  it  was  sometimes  applied  to 
spots  where  cattle  used  to  feed  and  sleep.  The  word 
is  used  in  Muns^er,  Oonnaught,  and  Leinster,  but 
does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  Ulster  counties. 

Toor  is  the  almost  universal  anglicised  form,  and 
this  and  Tooreen  or  Tourin  (little  bleach  green)  are 
the  names  of  more  than  sixty  townlands  in  the  three 
provinces :  as  a  part  of  compounds,  it  helps  to  give 
names  to  a  still  larger  number.  Toomageeha  in 
Waterford  and  Kerry,  signifies  the  bleach  green  of 
the  wind;  Toorfune  in  Tipperary,  fair  or  white 
coloured  bleach  green ;  Tooreennablauha  in  Kerry, 
the  little  bleach  green  of  the  flowers  (hldth)  ;  Toor- 
eennagrena  in  Cork,  sunny  little  bleach  green. 

It  occasionally  exhibits  other  forms  in  tne  Leinster 
counties.  The  Irish  name  of  Ballitore,  a  village  in 
Kildare,  is  Bel-atha-a^-tuair  [Bellatoor],  the  ford- 
mouth  of  the  bleach  green,  and  it  took  this  name 
from  a  ford  on  the  river  Greece ;  Monatore  {mon  a 
bog)  occurs  in  Wicklow  and  Kildare;  Tintore  in 
Queen's  County  is  in  Irish  Tigh-an-tuair  [Teentoor], 
the  house  of  the  bleach  green  ;  and  the  same  name 
without  the  article  becomes  Tithewer,  near  Newtown- 
mountkennedy  in  Wicklow. 

The  peasantry  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  use  a  kind 
of  double  axe  for  grubbing  or  rooting  up  the  surface 
of  coarse  land ;  it  is  called  a  grafdn  [graffaun],  from 
the  verb  graf^  to  write,  engrave,  or  scrape,  cognate 
with  Gfreek  graphd.    Lands  that  have  been  grubbed 
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or  graffed  with,  this  instrument  have  in  many  oases 
reoeived  and  preserved  names,  formed  on  the  verb 
gritf^  that  indicates  the  operation.  This  is  the  origin 
of  those  names  that  begin  with  the  syllable  graf; 
Buoh  as  Graffa,  Graffan,  Graffee,  Graffoge,  Graffin, 
and  Graffy,  whioh  are  found  in  the  four  provinces, 
and  all  of  which  signify  grubbed  land. 

Ploughing  by  the  horsetail,  and  burning  com  in 
the  ear,  were  practised  in  Ireland  down  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  ;  Arthur  Young  witnessed 
Doth  in  operation  less  than  a  himdred  years  ago  ;  but 
at  that  time  they  had  nearly  disappeared,  partly  on 
account  of  acts  of  Parliament  framed  expressly  to 
prevent  them,  and  partly  through  the  increasing 
intelligence  of  the  people.  Loisgredn  [lusgraun]  is 
the  term  applied  to  com  burnt  in  the  ear ;  and  the 
particular  spots  where  the  process  was  carried  on  are 
in  many  cases  indicated  by  names  formed  on  this 
word. 

The  modem  forms  do  not  in  general  depart  much 
from  what  would  be  indicated  by  the  original  pro- 
nunciation ;  it  is  well  represented  in  Knockaluskraun 
and  Knockloskeraun  in  Clare,  each  the  name  of  a 
hill  {knock)  where  corn  used  to  be  burned.  The 
simple  term  gives  name  to  Loskeran  near  Ardmore 
in  Waterford. 

Sometimes  the  word  is  pronounced  luatraun  ;  and 
this  form  is  seen  in  Caherlustraun  near  Tuam  in 
Q^way,  where  the  com  used  to  be  burned  in  an  an- 
cient caher  or  stone  fort ;  in  Lugalustran  in  Leitrim, 
and  Stralustrin  in  Fermanagh,  the  hollow,  and  the 
river  holm  of  the  burnt  com. 

Land  burnt  in  any  way,  whether  by  accident  or 
design  for  agricultural  purposes — as,  for  instance, 
when  heath  was  burnt  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
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grafls,  as  noticed  by  Boate  (Nat.  Hist.  XIII.,  4) — 
wa8  designated  hy  the  word  loisgthe  [luske],  burnt ; 
whioh  in  modem  names  is  usually  changed  to  Imkyy 
loskj/  or  lusk,  Ballylusky  and  Ballylusk,  i.  e.  Bailee 
loisgthey  burnt  town,  are  the  names  of  several  town- 
lands,  the  former  being  foundin  theMunster  coimties, 
and  the  latter  in  Leinster ;  while  it  is  made  Bally- 
losky  in  Donegal :  Molosky  in  Clare,  signifies  burnt 
plain : — Mo  =  magh,  a  plain. 

Sometimes  the  word  teotdn  ftotaun],  a  burning,  is 
employed  to  express  the  same  thing,  as  in  Enockato- 
taun  in  Mayo  and  Sligo,  Gnoc-a^-teotain^  the  hill  of 
the  burning :  Parkatotaun  in  Limerick,  the  field  of 
the  burning. 

It  was  K)rmerly  customary  with  those  who  kept 
cattle,  to  spend  a  great  part  of  the  summer  wandering 
about  with  their  nerds  among  the  mountain  pasturat, 
removing  from  place  to  place,  as  the  ^prass  became 
exhausted.  During  the  winter  they  hved  in  their 
lowland  villages,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  tilled  a 
spot  of  land  in  spring,  they  removed  with  their  herds 
to  the  mountains  till  autumn,  when  they  returned  to 
gather  the  crops.    (See  2nd  Ser.  chap,  xxvi.)* 

The  moimtain  habitations  where  they  lived,  fed 
their  cattle,  and  carried  on  their  dairy  operations 
during  the  summer,  were  called  in  Irish  buaile 
fbooly],  a  word  evidently  derived  from  Jo,  a  cow. 
This  custom  existed  down  to  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  the  poet  Spenser  describes  it  very  correctly,  as 
he  witnessed  it  in  his  day : — '^  There  is  one  use 
amongst  them,  to  keepe  their  cattle,  and  to  live  them- 
selves the  most  part  of  the  yeare  in  boolies,  pastur- 
ing upon  the  mountaine,  and  waste  wilde  places; 
and  removing  still  to  fresh  land,  as  they  have  de- 
pastured the  former ''  (Yiew  of  the  State  of  Ireland ; 
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Dublin  edition,  1809,  p,  82).  O'Flaherty  also  no- 
tioes  the  same  oustom : — *'  In  summer  time  they 
driye  their  oattle  to  the  mountaines,  where  such  as 
looke  to  the  oattle  live  in  small  oabbins  for  that  sea- 
son "  (lar-Connaught,  c.  17).  The  term  looley  was 
not  oonfined  to  the  mountainous  districts ;  for  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland  it  was  applied  to  any  place 
where  oattle  were  fed  or  milked,  or  which  was  set 
apart  for  dairy  purposes. 

Qreat  numbers  of  places  retain  the  names  of  these 
dairy  places,  and  the  word  buaile  is  generally  repre-* 
sented  in  modem  names  by  the  forms  Booley,  Boley, 
Boola,  and  Boula,  which  are  themselves  the  names  of 
many  places,  and  form  the  beginning  of  a  still  larger 
number.  In  Bbleylug  near  Baltinglass  in  Wicklow, 
they  must  have  built  their  "  cabbins  ''  for  shelter  in 
the  lug  or  mountain  hollow ;  Booladurragha  in  Cork, 
and  Booldurra^h  in  Carlow,  dark  booley  {Buaile^ 
dorcha\  probamy  from  being  shaded  with  trees; 
Booleyglass,  a  village  in  Kilkenny,  green  booley. 

The  word  is  combined  in  various  other  ways,  and 
it  assumes  other  forms,  partly  by  corruption  and 
partly  by  grammatical  inflexion.  Farranboley  near 
Dundrum  m  Dublin,  is  booley  land ;  Aughvolyshane 
in  the  parish  of  Glenkeen,  Tipperary,  is  in  Irish  Ath^ 
bhuaile-Sheain,  the  ford  of  John's  booley.  Bally  boley, 
the  name  of  some  townlands  in  Antrim  and  Down, 
Ballyvooly  in  the  parish  of  Layd,  Antrim,  and 
Ballyyool  near  Inistioge,  Kilkenny,  are  all  different 
forms  of  Baile-buailey  the  town  of  the  dairy  place ; 
Ballynaboley,  Ballynaboola,  and  Ballynabooley,  have 
the  same  meaning,  the  article  na  being  inserted ;  and 
Boulabally  near  Adare  in  Limerick,  is  the  same 
name  with  the  terms  reversed.  On  Ballyboley  hill 
near  the  source  of  the  Lame  water  in  Antrim,  there 
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are  still  numerous  remaiiiB  of  the  old  ^<  oabbins,"  ex- 
tending for  two  miles  along  the  faoe  of  the  hill ;  they 
are  called  Boky  houses^  and  the  people  retain  the 
tradition  that  they  were  formerly  used  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  valley  when  they  drove  up  their 
cattle  in  summer  to  pasture  on  the  heights  (see 
Beeves,  Eeol.  Ant.,  p.  268). 

The  diminutive  buaiUin  [boolteen],  and  the  plural 
buailte  [boolty],  occur  occasionally :  Bool  teens  and 
Boolteeny  (see  p.  32,  vi.),  in  Kerry  and  Tipperary, 
both  signify  little  dairy  places;  Boultypatrick  in 
Donegal,  Patrick's  booleys. 


CHAPTER  VIIT. 

SUBDIVISIONS  AND  MEASURES  OF  LAND. 

Among  a  people  who  followed  the  double  occupation 
of  tillage  and  pasturage,  according  as  the  country  be- 
came populated,  it  would  be  divided  and  subdivided, 
and  parcelled  out  among  the  people;  boundaries 
would  be  determined,  and  standards  of  measurement 
adopted.  The  following  was  the  old  partition  of  the 
country,  according  to  Irish  authorities : — There  were 
five  provinces :  Leinster,  Ulster,  Connaught,  Mun- 
ster,  and  Meath,  each  of  which  was  divided  into 
tricha-cids  (thirty  hundreds)  or  trichas,  Meath  con- 
taining 18,  Connaught  30,  Ulster  36,  Leinster  31, 
and  Munster  70 ;  each  tricha  contained  30  baile-hia- 
taighs  (victualler's  town),  and  each  BaiU-biataghy 
12  seiireachs.    The  division  into  provinces  is  still  re- 
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tained  with  some  modification,  but  the  rest  of  the  old 
distribution  is  obsolete.  The  present  subdivision  is 
into  provinces,  counties,  baronies,  parishes,  and  town- 
lands.;  in  all  Ireland  there  are  325  baronies,  2422 
parishes,  and  about  62,000  townlands.  Various  mi- 
nor subdivisions  and  standards  of  measurement  were 
adopted  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  so  far 
as  tnese  are  represented  in  our  present  nomendature^ 
I  will  notice  them  here.* 

The  old  term  tricha  or  triucha  [truha],  is  usually 
rendered  by  "  cantred  "  or  "  district,"  and  we  find  it 
giving  name  to  the  barony  of  Trough  in  Monaghan ; 
to  the  townland  of  Trough  near  O'Brien's  Bridge  in 
Clare;  and  to  True  in  the  parish  of  KQlyman  in 
Tyrone.  Seisreach  [sheshragn]  is  commonly  trans- 
lated **  plowland ; "  it  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
seiaear,  six,  and  eaeh^  a  horse,  and  it  was  used  to  de- 
note the  extent  of  land  a  six-horse  plough  would  turn 
up  in  one  year.  We  find  the  term  in  Shesheragh- 
more  and  Shesheraghscanlan  near  Borrisokane  in 
Tipperaiy :  in  Shesheraghkeale  {keaky  narrow)  near 
Nenagh,  the  same  name  as  Sistrakeel  (see  p.  60,  v.) 
in  the  parish  of  Tamlaght  Finlagan,  Derry;  and 
in  Drumsastry  in  Fenx^nagh,  the  ridge  of  the  plow- 
land. 

The  terms  in  most  common  use  to  denote  portions 
of  land  or  territory,  were  those  expressing  j&uctional 
parts,  of  which  there  are  five  that  occur  very  fre- 

*  For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Reeves*! 
paper  ^*  On  the  Townland  Distribution  of  Ireland*'  (Proc  R.  L 
Academy,  Vol.  YIL,  p.  473),  from  which  much  of  the  informa- 
tion in  this  chapter  has  been  derived ;  and  to  a  paper  **  On  the 
Territorial  Divisions  of  the  Country,"  by  Sir  Thomas  Larcom, 
prefixed  to  the  *'  Relief  CorresBondence  of  the  Comnussioners 
ofFublicWorjLS." 

17 
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2uently.  The  word  kath  [lah]  edgnifieshalf,  and  wd 
nd  it  forming  part  of  names  all  over  Ireland.  Thus 
when  a  tseisreach  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
eaoh  was  called  kath-sheisreach  [lahesheragh],  half 
plowland,  which  gives  name  to  Lahesheragh  in 
Kerry,  to  Lahesseragh  in  Tipperary,  and  to  JBallj- 
nalahessery  near  Dungarvan  in  Waterford,  whidb 
signifies  the  town  of  the  half-plowland.  In  like 
manner,  half  a  townland  was  denoted  by  the  term 
Leath'bhaile,  pronounced,  and  generally  anglicised, 
Lavally  and  I^ally,  which  aire  the  names  of  about 
thirty  townlands  scattered  through  the  four  pro^ 
vinoes.  Laharan,  the  name  of  many  places  in  Cork 
and  Kerry,  signifies  literally,  half  land,  Irish  Leath" 
fhearann,  the  initial/  in  feamnn  (land)  being  rendmi^d 
silent  by  aspiration  (see  p.  20). 

The  territory  of  Leoale  in  Down,  now  forming 
two  baronies,  is  called  in  the  Irish  authorities  Leth- 
Cathailj  Cathal's  half  or  portion.  Cathal  [Cahal], 
who  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Deman,  king  of  Ulidia 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  flourished  about 
the  year  700  ;  and  in  a  division  of  territory  this  dis- 
trict was  assigned  to  him,  and  took  his  name.  It 
had  been  previously  called  Magh-inis,  which  Colgan 
translates  Insula  campestriSy  the  level  island,  being  a 
plain  tract  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

Trian  [treen]  denotes  the  third  part  of  anything ; 
it  was  formerly  a  territorial  designation  in  frequent 
use,  and  it  has  descended  to  the  present  time  in  the 
names  of  several  places.  A  tripartite  division  of  ter- 
ritory in  Tipperary  gave  origin  to  the  name  of  the 
barony  of  Middlethira,  which  is  a  translation  from  the 
Irish,  Trian-meadhanach  [managh]  as  used  by  the 
Four  Masters.  There  was  a  similar  divinon  in  Water- 
ford,  and  two  of  the  three  parts — now  two  baronies—^ 
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are  still  known  by  the  names  of  Middlethird  and 
TJpperthird.  The  barony  of  Duflferin  in  Down,  is 
oalled  by  the  Four  Masters  Dubh-thrian  [Duvreen], 
the  black  third,  the  sound  of  which  is  yery  well  re- 
presented in  the  present  name ;  the  same  as  Diffi^n 
in  Leitrim,  near  Glencar  lake. 

Trian  generally  takes  the  forms  of  Trean  and  Trien, 
which  constitute  or  begin  the  names  of  about  70 
townlands  in  the  four  provinces.  Treanamullin 
near  8tranorlar  in  Donegal,  signifies  the  third  part 
or  division  of  the  mill,  i.  e.  having  a  mill  on  it ; 
Treanfohanaun  in  Mayo,  the  thistle-producing  third; 
Treanlaur  in  Galway  and  Mayo,  middle  third; 
Treanmanagh  in  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Limerick,  same 
meaning ;  Trienaltenagh  in  Londonderry,  the  third 
of  the  precipices  or  cliffs. 

Ceathramhadh  [carhoo  or  carrow]  signifies  a  quar- 
ter, from  ceathair  [cahir]  four.  The  old  townlands 
or  ballybetaghs,  were  very  often  divided  into  quarters, 
each  of  whion  was  commonly  designated  by  this  word 
ceathramhadh^  which,  in  the  present  names  generally 
takes  one  of  the  two  forms  carrow^  and  carhoo  ;  the 
former  being  the  more  usual,  but  the  latter  occurring 
very  often  in  Cork  and  Kerry.  Carrow  forms  or 
begins  the  names  of  more  than  700  townlands,  and 
Carhoo,  of  about  30 ;  and  another  form  Carrive, 
occurs  in  some  of  the  northern  counties. 

The  four  quarters  into  which  the  townland  was 
divided  were  generally  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other by  adjectives  descriptive  of  si^e,  position,  shape, 
or  quality  of  the  land,  or  by  suffixing  the  names  of 
the  occupiers.'  Thus,  there  are  more  than  60  modem 
townlands  called  Carrowkeel,  Ceathramhadh'Cael^ 
narrow  quarter  ;  Carrowgarriff  and  Carrowgarve, 
rough  Igarhh)  quarter,  is  ttie  name  of  sixteen ;  there 

17» 
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are  25  called  Carrowbane  and  Carrowbaun,  white 
quarter ;  24  called  Carrowbeg,  little  quarter ;  and 
more  than  60  called  Carrowmore,  great  quarter. 
Lecarrow,  half-quarter,  gives  name  to  about  60 
townlands,  the  greater  number  of  them  in  Con- 
naught. 

A  fifth  part  is  denoted  by  coigeadh  [ooga]  :  the 
application  of  this  term  to  land  is  very  ancient,  for  in 
the  old  form  coiced  it  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
where  it  is  translated  quintapars.  In  later  times  it 
was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  '^  province/'  which 
application  evidently  originated  in  the  division  of 
Ireland  into  five  provinces.  In  its  primitive  signifi- 
cation  of  a  fifth  part— probably  the  fifth  part  of  an 
ancient  townland — it  has  given  names  to  several 
places.  Cooga,  its  most  usual  modem  form,  is  the 
name  of  several  townlands  in  Connaught  and  Mim- 
ster  ;  there  are  three  townlands  in  MajD  called 
Coogue;  and  Coogaquid  in  Clare,  signifies  literally 
"  fifth  part ; — cuidy  a  part. 

Seiseadh  [shesha]  the  sixth  part;  to  be  distin- 
guished from  seisreach.  As  a  measure  of  land,  it  was 
usual  in  Ulster  and  north  Connaught,  where  in  the 
forms  Sess,  Sessia,  Sessiagh,  it  gives  names  to  about 
thirty  townlands.  It  occurs  also  in  Munster,  though 
in  forms  slighty  difierent ;  as  in  the  case  of  8heshia 
in  Clare,  and  Sheshiv  in  Limerick ;  Shesharoe  in 
Tipperary,  red  sixth  ;  Sheshodonnell  in  Clare, 
0'I)onnell's  sixth  part. 

Several  other  Irish  terms  were  employed ;  such  as 
Ballyboe  or  "  cow-land,"  which  prevailed  in  some 
of  the  Ulster  counties,  and  which  is  still  a  very  com- 
mon townland  name'  in  Donegal.  In  some  of  the 
oountjds  of  Munster,  they  had  in  use  a  measure 
called  gniomh  [gneeve],  which  was  the  twelfth  part 
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of  a  plowland ;  and  this  term  ocours  oooasionally  in 
the  other  provinoes.  It  has  given  name  to  about 
twenty  toWlands  now  oalled  Gneeye  and  Gneeves, 
the  greater  number  of  them  in  Cork  and  Kerry. 
There  is  a  place  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacabea,  Cork, 
oalled  Three-gneeves ;  and  in  the  same  oounty  there 
are  two  townlands,  each  called  Two-gneeyes. 

In  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  Ansrlo-Norman 
setUers  in^oauoed  terms  derived  from  their  own 
language,  and  several  of  these  are  now  very  common 
as  townland  names.  Cariron  signifies  a  quarter,  and 
is  derived  through  the  French  quarteron  from  the 
mediaeval  Lat.  quarteronus  ;  it  was  in  very  common 
use  in  Connaught  as  well  as  in  Longford,  West- 
meath,  and  King's  County ;  and  it  was  applied  to  a 
parcel  of  land  varying  in  amount  from  60  to  1(K) 
acres.  There  are  about  80  townlands  called  Cartron, 
chiefly  in  Connaught,  and  60  others  of  whose  names  it 
forms  the  beginning.  The  terms  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded are  generally  Irish,  such  as  Cartronganny 
near  Mullingar,  Cartron^gainimh,  sandy  csurtron; 
Cartronnafi^ilta  in  Cavan,  the  cartron  of  the  reeds ; 
Cartronrathroe  in  Mayo,  the  cartron  of  the  red 
fort. 

Tate  or  tath  appears  to  be  an  English  word,  and 
meant  60  native  Irish  acres.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  Fer- 
managh, Monaghan,  and  Tyrone,  generally  in  the 
forms  tat  J  tatt,  and  tatty;  and,  as  in  the  case  oicartron^ 
it  usually  compounds  with  Irish  words.  Tattyna- 
geeragh  in  the  parish  of  Clones  in  Fermanagh,  the 
tate  of  the  sheep ;  Tattintlieve  in  Monaghan,  the  tatt 
of  the  slieve  or  mountain. 

In  Cavan,  certain  measures  of  land  were  called  by 
the  names  poU^  gallon^  and  pottle.  Thus  FolUkeel  is 
the  narrow  poll ;  Follamorci  great  poU^  &o.  In  most 
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other  oottntieSy  however,  poll  is  an  Irish  word  signi- 
fying a  hole.  Pottlebane  and  Fottleboy  in  Cavan, 
signify  white  and  yellow  j90^^/^,respeotiyel7;  Gallon- 
nambraher  the  Mars'  gallon^  &c. 


CHAPTER  rX. 

KTJMERICAL   COMBINATIONS. 

While  names  involving  numerical  combinations  are 
found  all  over  the  world,  a  careful  examination 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  show  that  each  people  had  a 
predilection  for  one  or  more  particidar  numbers. 
During  my  examination  of  Irish  proper  names,  I 
have  often  been  struck  with  the  constant  recurrence 
of  the  numbers  two  and  three ;  and  after  having 
specially  investigated  the  subject,  I  have  foimd,  as  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  show,  that  names  involving  these 
two  numbers  are  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  a 
distinct  peculiarity,  and  that  this  is  the  case  most 
especially  with  regard  to  the  number  two. 

I  never  saw  it  stated  that  the  number  two  was  in 
Ireland  considered  more  remarkable  than  any  other ; 
but  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  arisen,  certain 
it  is  that  there  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
people  a  distinctly  marked  predilection  to  designate 
persons  or  places,  where  circumstances  permitted  it, 
by  epithets  expressive  of  the  idea  of  duality,  the  epi- 
thet oeing  founded  on  some  circumstance  connected 
with  the  object  named ;  and  such  circumstances  were 
often  li^izea  upon  to  form  a  name  in  preference  to 
others  e<}ually  or  inore  conspicuous.    We  have,  of 
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(K>urae,  aa  they  have  in  all  oountries,  xiames  with 
oombinations  of  other  numbers,  and  those  oontaining 
the  number  three  are  very  numerous ;  but  the  num-^ 
ber  two  is  met  with  many  times  more  frequently 
than  all  the  others  put  together. 

The  Irish  word  for  two  that  occurs  in  names  is  cf4 
or  cU^iy  both  forms  being  used  ;  da  is  pronounced 
daw  ;  but  in  the  other  form,  dh^  which  has  a  peculiar 
and  rather  faint  guttural  sound,  is  altogether  sup- 
pressed in  modem  names ;  the  word  dha  being  gene- 
rally represented  by  the  vowel  a,  while  in  many  cases 
modem  contraction  has  obliterated  every  trace  of  a 
representative  letter.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  (f4  or  dhd  generally  causes  aspiration,  and  in 
a  few  cases  eclipses  consonants  and  prefiz^es  n  to 
vowels  (see  pp«  19  and  21,  supra). 

We  find  names  involving  the  number  two  record^ 
in  Irish  histo^,  from  the  most  ancient  authorities 
down  to  the  MSB.  of  the  seventeenth  century,  aud 
they  occur  in  proportion  quite  as  numerously  as  at 
the  present  day;  showing  that  this  curious  tendency 
is  not  of  modem  origin,  but  that  it  has  descended, 
silent  and  unnoticed,  from  ages  of  the  most  ren^ote 
antiquity. 

There  is  a  village  and  parish  in  the  north  west  of 
Tipperary,  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Derg,  now  called 
Terry^lass ;  its  Irish  name,  as  used  in  man  v  Irish 
authorities,  is  Tir-da-ghku,  the  territory  of  the  two 
streams ;  and  the  identity  of  this  with  the  modem 
Terryglass  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  a  i)assage 
in  the  ''life  of  St.  Fintan  of  Glonenagh,"  which  de- 
scribes  Tir-da-glas  as  "  in  the  territory  of  Munster, 
near  the  river  Shannon."  The  great  antiquity  of  this 
name  is  proved  by  the  foot  that  it  is  mentjjipad  by 
Adamnan  in  his  "  life  of  St.  Oolumba*'  (lib.  n.,  Cap. 
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xxxvi.),  written  in  the  end  of  the  seventh  century ; 
but  according  to  his  usual  custom,  instead  of  the  Irish 
name,  he  gives  the  Latin  equivalent :  in  the  heading 
of  the  chapter  it  is  called  Ager  dtiorum  rivorum^  and 
in  the  text  Rm  duum  rivulorum,  either  of  which  is  a 
correct  translation  of  Tir-da-ghlas.*  There  is  a  sub- 
division of  the  townland  of  Clogher  in  the  parish  of 
Kilnoe,  Clare,  called  Terryglass,  which  has  the  same 
Irish  form  and  meaning  as  the  other. 

In  the  Book  of  Leinster  there  is  a  short  poem, 
ascribed  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhail,  accounting  for  the 
name  of  Magh-da-gMisi,  in  Leinster,  the  plain  of  the 
two  swans  ;  and  the  Dinnsenchus  gives  a  legend 
about  the  name  of  tlbe  river  Owendalulagh,  which 
rises  on  the  slope  of  Slieve  Aughty,  and  flows  into 
Lough  Cooter  near  Gort  in  Giuway.  This  legend 
states,  that  when  Echtghe  (EktS],  a  Tuatha  De 
Danann  lady,  married  Fergus  Lusca,  cupbearer  to 
the  king  of  Connaught,  she  brought  with  her  two 
cows,  remarkable  for  their  milk-bearing  fruitfulness, 
which  were  put  to  graze  on  the  banks  of  this  stream ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  it  was  called  Abhainn-da- 
loilgheachy  the  river  of  the  two  milch  cows.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  81ieve  Aughty  took  its 
name  from  this  iBAy— Sliabh^Echtghej  Echtghe's 
mountaiu.  Several  other  instances  of  names  of  this 
class,  mentioned  in  ancient  authorities,  will  be  cited 
as  I  proceed. 

Though  this  peculiarity  is  not  so  common  in  per- 
sonal as  in  local  names,  yet  the  number  of  persons 
mentioned  in  Irish  writings  whose  names  involve  the 
number  two,  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  very  remark- 

^  *  S66dfeeves*8  Adamnan,  where  ager  duorum  rivorum  is  iden- 
tified wi|h  Terr^'glass, 
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able.  The  greater  number  of  these  names  appear  to 
be  agnomina,  which  described  certain  peculiarities  of 
the  indiyidusils,  and  which  were  imposed  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  after  a  fashion  prevalent  among  most 
nations  before  the  institution  of  surnames. 

One  of  the  three  CoUas  who  conquered  Ulster  in 
the  fourth  century  (see  p.  136)  was  called  Colla-da" 
Chrichy  CoUa  of  the  two  territories.  Da-chrich  was  a 
favourite  sobriquet,  and  no  doubt,  in  case  of  each  in- 
dividual, it  records  the  fact  of  his  connection,  either 
by  possession  or  residence,  with  two  countries  or  dis- 
tricts ;  in  case  of  CoUa,  it  most  probably  refers  to 
two  territories  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  lived  some  years  in  a  state  of  banish- 
ment before  his  invasion  of  Ulster.  In  the  Martyr- 
ology  of  Donegal  there  are  nine  different  persons 
mentioned,  called  Fer-da-chrich,  the  man  of  the  two 
territories. 

The  word  Dubh  applied  to  a  dark-visaged  person 
is  often  followed  hjda;  thus  the  Four  Masters  mention 
two  persons  named  Dubh-da-bharc,  the  black  (man) 
of  the  two  ships ;  four  named  Dubh-da-chrich ;  eight, 
Dubh-da-bhoireann  (of  the  two  stony  districts  PJ ;  two, 
Dubh-da-inbher,  of  the  two  estuaries;  one,DuDh-da- 
ingean,  of  the  two  daughters;  four,  Dubh-da-leithe,  of 
the  two  sides  or  parties;  and  two,  Dubh-da-thuath,  of 
the  two  districts  or  cantreds.  In  the  "  Genealogy 
of  Corcaluidhe  '*  we  find  Dubh-da-mhagh,  of  the  two 
plains ;  and  in  the  Martyrology  of  Donegal,  Dubh- 
da-locha,  of  the  two  lakes. 

Fiacha  Muilleathan,  king  of  Munster  in  the  third 
century,  was  called  Fer-da-liach,  the  man  of  the  two 
sorrows,  because  his  mother  died  and  his  father  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Muoruimhe  on^ljj^  day 
of  his  birth.    The  father  of  M&ine  Mor,  the  ancestor 
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of  the  Hy  Many^  was  Eoohaidb,  aurnamed  Fer-df^ 
ghiall,  the  man  of  the  two  hostages.  Mauy  more  BaoMS 
might  be  oited,  if  it  were  neoessarj  to  extend  tbU 
list ;  and  while  .the  number  two  is  so  common,  we 
meet  with  few  names  involving  any  other  number, 
except  three. 

It  is  very  natural  that  a  place  should  be  named 
from  two  prominent  objects  forming  part  of  it,  or  in 
connection  with  it,  and  names  of  this  kind  axe  oo- 
oasionally  met  with  in  most  countries.  The  fact  that 
they  occur  in  Ireland  would  not  be  considered  re- 
markable, were  it  not  for  these  two  drcumiri^anoea — 
first,  they  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  more  numer? 
ous  than  could  be  reasonably  expected ;  and  secondly, 
the  word  dd  is  usually  expressed,  and  forms  part  of 
the  names. 

Great  numbers  of  places  are  scattered  here  and 
there  through  the  country  whose  names  express  posir 
tion  between  two  physical  features,  such  as  rivers, 
mountains,  lakes,  &c.,  those  between  two  rivers  being 
the  most  numerous.  £illederdaowen  in  the  parish 
of  Duniry,  Galway,  is  called  in  Irish,  Coill-eder-dar 
ahkainn^  the  wood  between  two  rivers ;  and  Killa- 
drown,  in  the  parish  of  Drumcullen,  King's  County, 
is  evidently  the  same  word  shortened  by  local  cor- 
ruption. Dromderflown  in  Cork,  and  Dromdiraowen 
in  Kerry,  are  both  modem  forms  of  Dimim-dir-dhd'- 
ahhainriy  the  ridge  between  two  rivers,  where  the 
Irish  dha  is  represented  by  a  in  the  present  names. 
In  Cloonederown,  Gal  way  —  the  meadow  between 
two  rivers — there  is  no  representative  of  the  dha^ 
though  it  exists  in  the  Irish  name ;  and  a  like  remark 
applies  to  Ballyederown  (the  townland  between  two 
riversjljfcan  old  castle  situate  in  the  angle  where  the 
rivers^uncbeon  and  Araglin  in  Cork,  mingle  their 
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waters.  Goraoow  in  the  parish  of  £illaha,  Kerry, 
is  a  name  much  shortened  from  its  original  ComhraC" 
dhd-abha^  the  meeting  of  the  two  streams.  The  Four 
^Masters  at  A.D.  528,  record  a  battle  fought  at 
a  place  called  Luachair^fnor-etir^da-inbhirt  the  large 
rushy  place  between  two  river  mouths,  otherwise 
called  Ailbhe  or  Cluain-Ailbhe  (Ailbhe's  meadow), 
now  Clonal vy  in  the  county  Meath. 

With  giaise  (a  stream)  instead  of  abhainn^  we  have 
Ederdaglass,  the  name  of  two  townlands  in  Ferma- 
nagh, meaning  (a  place)  between  two  streams ;  and 
Drumederglass  in  Cavan,  the  ridge  between  two 
streams.  Though  all  trace  oidaiA  lost  in  this  name, 
it  is  preserved  in  the  Down  Survey,  where  the  place 
is  called  Drumaderdaglass. 

Ederdacurragh  in  Fermanagh,  means  (a  place) 
between  two  marshes ;  Aderavoher  in  Sligo,  is  in 
Irish  EcUUtr-dha-bhothair  (a  place)  between  two  roads, 
an  idea  that  is  otherwise  expressed  in  Gouldavoher 
necLr  Mungret,  Limerick,  the  fork  of  the  two  roads. 
Dromdiralough  in  Kerry,  the  ridge  between  two 
lakes,  and  Drumederalena  in  Sligo,  the  ridge  between 
the  two  lenas  or  meadows ;  Incmderaille  near  Inchi- 
geelafi^h,  is  in  Irish  Inis-idir-dha-fhailly  the  island  or 
river  holm  between  two  cliffs;  a  similar  position  has 
given  name  to  Derdaoil  or  Dariel,  a  little  village  in 
tiie  parish  of  Kilmastulla,  Tipperary,  which  is 
shortened  from  the  Irish  Idir-da-fhailly  between  two 
cliffs ;  Cloonderavally  in  Sligo,  the  cloan  or  meadow 
between  the  two  baliiea  or  townlands. 

Crockada  in  the  parish  of  Clones,  Fermanagh,  is 
only  a  part  of  the  Insh  name,  Cnoe-edav-da-ghret^h^ 
the  hill  between  the  two  mar^y  fiats  ;  and  the  true 
form  of  the  present  name  would  be  Knoistiftdder. 
Mogh,  the  name  of  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Bath* 
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lynin,  Tipperary,  is  also  an  abbreviation  of  a  longer 
name ;  the  inhabitants  call  it  Magh^idir-dha-abhainn^ 
the  plain  between  two  rivers. 

The  well-known  old  ohurch  of  Aghadoe,  near  Eol- 
lamej,  which  gives  name  to  a  parish,  is  called  by  the 
Four  Masters,  at  1581,  Achadh-da-edy  the  field  of 
the  two  vew  ixees,  which  must  have  been  growing 
near  each  other,  and  must  have  been  sufficiently 
large  and  remarkable  to  attract  general  attention. 
Fart  of  the  townland  of  DrumharKan  Glebe  in  the 
parish  of  Cloone,  Leitrim,  is  called  Cooldao,  the  back 
of  the  two  yews.  In  the  townland  of  Comagee, 
parish  of  EUlinagh,  Cavan,  there  is  a  deep  cavern, 
mto  which  a  stream  sinks ;  it  is  called  Folladaossan, 
the  hole  of  the  two  dossans  or  bushes. 

Near  Crossmolina  in  Mayo,  is  a  townland  called 
Glendavoolagh,  the  elen  of  the  two  boolies  or  dairy 
places.  In  the  parisn  of  Eillashee,  Longford,  there 
IS  a  village  and  townland  called  Cloondara,  contain- 
ing the  ruins  of  what  was  once  an  important  ecclesi- 
astical establishment;  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Four 
Masters  at  1323,  and  called  Cluain-da-rath,  the  mea- 
dow of  the  two  raths ;  and  there  is  a  townland  of  the 
same  name  in  the  parish  of  Tisrara,  Boscommon. 

The  parish  of  Donagh  in  Monaghan,  takes  its  name 
from  an  old  church,  i£e  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  the  village  of  Qlasslough ;  it  is  mentioned 
twice  by  the  Four  Masters,  and  its  full  name,  as 
written  by  them,    is  Dornhnach-maighe^do'Chlaoiney 

g)onagh-moy-da-cleena],  the  church  of  the  plain  of 
e  two  slopes.  Dromdaleague  or  Dromaleague,  the 
name  of  a  village  and  parish  in  Cork,  signifies  the 
ridge  of  the  two  stones.  Ballydehob  in  the  south  of 
the  saaie  county,  took  its  name  from  a  ford  which  is 
called  in  Irish  Bet-athO'da'chab^  the  ford  of  the  two 
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cabs  or  mouths ;  the  two  mouths^  I  suppose,  describing 
some  peculiarity  of  shape. 

Several  places  derive  their  names  from  two  plains : 
thus  Damma,  the  name  of  two  townlands  m  Kil- 
kenny, is  simply  Da^mhagh  two  plains ;  Bosdama  in 
the  parish  of  Gfrange,  same  county,  the  wood  of  the 
two  plains.  That  part  of  the  King's  County  now 
occupied  by  the  baronies  of  Warrenstown  and  Cooles- 
town,  was  anciently  called  Tuath-da-mhaighef  the 
district  of  the  two  plains,  by  which  name  it  is 
frequently  mentioned  m  the  annals,  and  which  is 
sometimes  anglicised  Tethmoy ;  the  remarkable  hill 
of  Drumcaw,  giving  name  to  a  townland  in  this 
neighbourhood,  was  anciently  called  Druim-da' 
mhaighe,  from  the  same  district;  and  we  find  Ghlen- 
davagh,  the  glen  of  the  two  plains,  in  the  parish  of 
Aghaloo,  Tyrone. 

The  valley  of  Glendalough,  in  Wicklpw,  takes  its 
name  from  the  two  lakes  so  well  known  to  tourists ; 
it  is  called  in  Irish  authorities  Gleann-da'tocJuij  which 
the  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Kevin  translates  *'  the 
valley  of  the  two  lakes ;"  and  other  elens  of  th^  same 
name  in  Waterford,  Kerry,  and  Galway,  are  also 
so  called  from  two  lakes  near  each  other.  There  is 
an  island  in  the  Shannon,  in  the  parish  of  Killady- 
sert,  Clare,  called  Inishdadroum,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  "  Wars  of  G&."  by  the  name  of  Inis-da-dromandf 
the  island  of  the  two  drums  or  backs,  from  its  shape; 
and  a  similar  peculiarity  of  form  has  given  name  to 
Inishdavar  in  the  parish  of  Derryvullan,  Fermanagh 
(of  the  two  barrs  or  tops);  to  Comadarum,  Fer- 
managh, the  round  hill  of  the  two  drums  or  ridges ; 
and  to  Corradeverrid  in  Cavan,  the  hill  of  the  two 
caps  {barred).    Tuam  in  Qulway,  is  called  in  the 
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annals  Tuaim-da-ghualann^  the  tumulus  of  the  twd 
shoulders,  evidently  from  the  shape  of  the  anoieni  ' 
sepulchral  mound  from  which  the  place  has  its  name. 

JDesertcreat,  a  townland  giving  name  to  a  parish 
in  Tyrone,  is  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters  as  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  the  O'Neills  ^  and  the 
O'DonnellSyin  A.D.  1281,  and  it  is  called  by  them 
DUeart-dor^firiochj  the  desert  or  hermitage  of  the  two 
territories ;  they  mention  also  a  place  called  Magh^ 
da-chairneach^  the  plain  of  the  two  cams ;  Magh-da^ 
ghahhal^  the  plain  of  the  two  forks  ;  Ailiun-da-bher' 
nachy  the  island  of  the  two  gaps ;  Magh-da-Chainneach^ 
the  plain  of  the  two  Caihneachs  (men).  The  district 
between  Lough  Conn  and  the  river  Moy  was  anciently 
called  An  Da  Bhac,  the  two  bends,  under  which 
name  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  annals. 

There  is  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Rossinver, 
Leitrim,  called  Lisdarush,  the  fort  of  the  two  pro- 
montories ;  and  on  the  side  of  Hungry  Hill,  west  of 
Ghlengariff  in  Cork,  is  a  small  lake  which  is  called 
Coomadavallig,  the  hollow  of  the  two  roads ;  in  Ros- 
common we  find  Cloondaoarra,  the  meadow  of  the 
two  weirs ;  the  Four  Masters  mention  Clar-atha-da" 
charadhy  the  plain  (or  footboard)  of  the  ford  of  the 
two  weirs ;  and  Charlemont  in  Tyrone  was  anciently 
called  Achadh-an-da-charadh,  the  field  of  the  two 
weirs.  Gubbacrock  in  the  parish  of  Killesher,  Fer- 
managh, is  written  in  Irish  Gob-dha-chnoCy  the  beak 
or  point  of  the  two  hills. 

Dundareirke  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  castle  in 
Cork,  built  by  the  McCarthys,  signifying  the  fortress 
of  the  two  prospects  (Dun^da-radharc),  and  the  name 
is  very  suitable  ;  for,  according  to  Smith,  *'  it  is  on  a 
hill  and  commands  a  vast  extended  view  as  far  as 
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Kerry,  and  east  almost  to  Cork  ;'^  there  is  a  town- 
land  of  the  same  name,  but  written  Dundaryark,  in 
the  parish  of  Danesfort,  Kilkenny. 

The  preceding  names  were  derived  from  oonspiou- 
ous  physical  features,  and  their  origin  is  therefore 
natural  enough,  so  far  as  each  indiTidual  name  is 
ooncemed ;  their  great  numberi  as  alrea^  remarked, 
is  what  gives  them  significance.  But  thoi^  I  am  now 
about  to  bring  forward  admit  in  general  of  no  such 
explanation,  and  appear  to  me  to  prove  still  more  con* 
olusively  the  existence  of  this  remarkable  disposition 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  look  out  for  groups  of 
twa.  Here  also,  as  in  the  preceding  class,  names 
crowd  upon  us  with  remarkable  frequency,  both  in 
ancient  authorities  and  in  the  modem  list  of  town* 
lands. 

Ghreat  numbers  of  places  have  been  named  from 
two  animals  of  some  kind.  If  we  are  to  explain  thesd 
names  from  natural  occurrences,  we  must  believe  that 
the  places  were  so  called  because  they  were  the  fa- 
vourite haunt  of  the  two  animals  commemorated; 
but  it  is  very  strange  that  so  many  places  should  be 
named  from  just  two,  while  there  are  very  few  from 
one,  three,  or  any  other  number — except  in  the  ge- 
neral way  of  a  genitive  singular  or  a  genitive  plural. 
Possibly  it  may  be  explained  to  some  extent  oy  the 
natural  pairing  of  male  and  female  ;  but  this  will  not 
explain  all,  nor  even  a  considerable  part,  as  any  one 
may  see  from  the  illustrations  that  follow.  I  believe 
that  most  or  all  of  these  names  have  their  origin  in 
legends  or  superstitions,  and  that  the  two  animals 
were  very  often  supernatural,  viz.,  fairies,  or  ghosts, 
or  human  beings  transformed  by  Tuatha  De  Danann 
enchantment. 

We  veiy  frequently  meet  with  two  birds — dd'h. 
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A  portion  of  the  Shannon  near  Clonmacnoise  was  an- 
ciently called  Snamh'da-in  [Snauv-da-ain],  the  snauv 
or  swimming-ford  of  the  two  birds.  The  parish  of 
Duneane  in  Antrim,  has  got  its  present  name  by  a 
slight  contraction  from  Dun-dd-hy  the  fortress  of  the 
two  birds,  which  is  its  name  in  the  Irish  authorities, 
among  othQB&  the  Felire  of  Aengus.  There  is  a 
mountain  sTOtchine  between  Lough  Gill  and  Col- 
looney,  Sligo,  which  the  Four  Masters  mention  at 
1196  by  the  name  of  Sliabh-dd-Sn^  the  mountain  of 
the  two  birds,  now  called  Slieve  Daeane ;  it  is  curious 
that  a  lake  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  mountain  is 
called  Lough  Dagea,  the  lake  of  the  two  geese,  which 
are  probably  the  two  birds  that  gave  name  to  the 
mountain.  There  is  a  townland  in  the  parish  of 
Enawly,  Fermanagh,  called  Bossdanean,  the  penin- 
sula of  two  birds ;  Balladian  near  Ballybay  in  Mo- 
naghan,  ib  correotlylBealach-a^'da'^n  {healachy  a  pass); 
and  Colgan  (A.  SS.,  p.  42,  note  9)  mentions  a  place 
near  Lough  Neagh,  called  Cluain-dd-eny  the  meadow 
of  the  two  birds. 

Two  birds  of  a  particular  kind  have  also  given 
their  names  to  several  places,  and  among  these,  two 
ravens  seem  to  be  favourites.  In  the  parish  of  Kinawly, 
Fermanagh,  is  atownland  called  Aghindaiagh,  in  Irish 
Achadh-ati'da-fhiach,  the  field  of  the  two  ravens  ;  in 
the  townland  of  Ealcolman,  parish  of  same  name, 
Kerry,  is  a  pit  or  cavern  called  Poll-da-fhiach^  the 
hole  of  the  two  ravens ;  we  find  in  Cavan,  Neddaiagh, 
the  nest  of  the  two  ravens;  in  Galway,  Coilleen- 
daeagh,  and  in  Kerry  Qlandaeagh,  the  little  wood, 
and  flie  glen,  of  the  two  ravens.  The  parish  of  Bal- 
teagh  in  Down  is  sometimes  written  in  old  docu- 
ments, Ballydaigh,  and  sometimes  Boydafeigh, 
pointing  to  Baik^da-fhiach   or  Both-da-fhiachy  the 
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town  or  the  hut  of  the  two  ravens  "  preserving  the 
tradition  that  two  ravens  flew  away  with  the  plumb- 
line  from  the  cemetery  Eellick  in  the  townland  of 
Ealhoyle,  where  the  parishioners  were  about  to  erect 
their  church,  to  Ardmore,  the  townland  where  the 
site  was  at  length  fixed"  (Reeves:  Colt.  Vis.  133). 
With  Branof/,  another  name  for  the  same  bird,  we 
have  Brannock  Island,  near  Great  Aralh  Island,  Gal- 
way  bay,  which  is  called  in  Irish  Oliean-da-bhrandg 
(O'Flaherty,  lar  Connaught),  the  island  of  the  two 
ravens.  Aghadachor  in  Donegal,  means  the  field  of 
the  two  herons  or  cranes.  There  is  a  townland  in  the 
parish  of  Killinvoy,  Roscommon,  whose  name  is  im- 
properly anglicised  Lisdaulan ;  the  Four  Masters  at 
1380,  call  it  Lios-da-^lon,  the  fort  of  the  two  black- 
birds. 

Several  places  get  their  names  from  two  hounds ; 
such  as  Moyacomb  in  Wicklow(see  p.  52) ;  Cahiraconi 
two  townlands  in  Clare,  which  are  called  to  this  day 
in  Irish  Caihaiv-dhd-chon,  the  caher  or  stone  fortress 
of  the  two  hounds ;  and  Lisdachon  in  Westmeath. 
In  the  parish  of  Devenish,  Fermanagh,  there  are 
two  conterminous  townlands  called  Big  Dog  and 
Little  Dog ;  these  singular  appellations  derive  their 
origin  from  the  modern  division  into  two  unequal 
parts,  of  an  ancient  tract  which  is  called  in  the  an- 
nals, Sliabh-dd'ChoUj  the  mountain  of  the  two  hounds. 
We  find  also  Cloondacon  in  Mayo,  the  meadow  of  the 
two  hounds. 

In  several  other  places  we  have  two  oxen  comme- 
morated, as  in  Cloondadauv  in  Galway,  which  the 
annalists  write  Chiain-dd-damh,  the  meadow  of  the 
two  oxen  ;  Rossdagamph  in  Fermanagh,  and  Augh- 
adanove,  Armagh,  the  promontory  and  the  field  of 
the  two  oxen ;  in  the  first,  d  is  changed  to  g  (see  p. 
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Paps,  were  anciently  called,  and  are  still,  in  Irish, 
Da-chic/i'Danainne  [Da-kee-Dannina],  the  two  paps 
of  Danann  (see  p.  163) ;  and  the  plain  on  which  they 
stand  is  called  Bun^a^-da-chich^  the  bottom  or  founda- 
tion of  the  two  Paps :  Drumahaire,  the  name  of  a 
village  in  Leitrim,  signifies  the  ridge  of  the  two  air- 
spirits  or  demons  (see  p.  194). 

In  this  great  diversity  it  must  be  supposed  that 
two  persons  would  find  a  place ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  Kildaree,  the  church  of  the  two  kings,  the  name 
of  two  townlandsin  Galway  (for  which  see  Sir  William 
Wilde's  •*  Lough  Corrib"),  and  of  another  near 
Crossmolina,  Mayo.  There  is  a  fort  one  mile  south 
of  the  village  of  KilloscuUy,  Tipperary,  called  Lis- 
davraher,  the  fort  of  the  two  friars ;  and  there  is 
another  of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Ballymoy- 
lan  townland,  parish  of  Youghalarra,  in  the  same 
county.  In  both  these  cases  the  friars  were  probably 
ghosts. 

There  is  a  parish  called  Toomore  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  taking  its  name  from  an  old  church  standing 
near  the  river  Moy ;  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  townland 
in  the  parish  of  Aughrim,  Koscommon,  and  of  a 
townland  and  parish  in  Sligo.  This  is  a  very  curious 
and  a  very  ancient  name.  Toomore  in  Mayo  is 
written  Tiiaim-da-hhodhar  by  Duald  Mao  Firbis  and 
the  Four  Masters ;  and  Tuaim-da-bhodar  in  a  poem 
in  the  "  Book  of  Lecan."  The  pronunciation  of  the 
original  is  Ibomo-oMr,  which  easily  sank  into  Too- 
more  ;  and  the  name  signifies  the  tomb  of  the  two 
deaf  persons;  but  who  they  were,  neither  history  nor 
tradition  records. 

The  memory  of  the  two  venerable  people  who  gave 
name  to  Oordalea  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  Cavan^ 
has  quite  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  except 
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56),  and  in  the  second,  da  prefixes  n  to  the  vowel. 
At  the  year  636,  the  Four  Masters  mention  a  lake  in 
which  a  crannoge  was  built,  situated  in  Oriel,  but 
not  now  known,  called  Lochda-damhy  the  lake  of  the 
two  oxen. 

Two  bucks  are  commemorated  in  such  names 
as  Ballydavock,  Cappadavock,  Glendavock,  Lisda- 
vock,  (town,  |>lot,  glen,  fort),  and  Attidavock,  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  two  bucks.  The  parish  of 
Clonyhurk  in  King's  County,  containing  the  town  of 
Portarlington,  takes  its  name  from  a  townland  which 
tJbe  Four  Masters  call  Cluain-da-thorCy  the  meadow  of 
the  two  boars ;  Glendahurk  in  Mayo  is  the  glen  of 
the  two  boars ;  and  Lisdavuck  in  King's  County;  the 
fort  of  the  two  pigs  {mtiCy  a  pig). 

Cloondanagh  in  Clare  is  m  Irish  Cluain-da-neach^ 
the  meadow  of  the  two  horses ;  we  find  the  same  two 
animals  in  TuUyloughdaugh  in  Fermanagh,  and 
Aehadaugh  in  Westmeath  ;  the  second  meaning  the 
field,  and  the  first  the  hill  of  the  lake,  of  the  two 
horses;  and  Clondelara,  near  Clonmacnoise,  is  the 
meadow  of  the  two  mares.  Clondalee  in  the  parish 
of  Killyon,  Meath,  is  called  in  Irish  Clnain-da-laeghy 
the  meadow  of  the  two  calves.  Aghadavoyle  in  Ar- 
magh is  the  field  of  the  two  maek,  or  hornless  cows ; 
two  animals  of  the  same  kind  have  given  name  to  a 
little  island  in  Mayo,  viz.,  Inishdaweel,  while  we  have 
two  yellow  cows  in  Inishdauwee,  the  name  of  two 
townlands  in  Galway. 

There  is  a  legend  concerning  the  origin  of  Clonda- 
gad  in  Clare,  the  cloon  of  the  two  gads  or  withes,  and 
another  accounting  for  the  name  Dun-da-kth-glaSy 
anciently  applied  to  the  great  rath  at  Downpatrick, 
the  fortress  of  the  two  broken  locks  or  fetters.  The 
two  remarkable  mountains  in  Kerry  now  called  the 
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Paps,  were  anciently  called,  and  are  still,  in  Irish, 
Da-chich'Danainne  [Da-kee-Dannina],  the  two  paps 
of  Danann  (see  p.  163) ;  and  the  plain  on  which  they 
stand  is  called -Swn-a'-^a-c*A«V;^,  the  bottom  or  founda- 
tion of  the  two  Paps :  Drumahaire,  the  name  of  a 
village  in  Leitrim,  signifies  the  ridge  of  the  two  air- 
spirits  or  demons  (see  p.  194). 

In  this  great  diversity  it  must  be  supposed  that 
two  persons  would  find  a  place ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  Kildaree,  the  church  of  the  two  kings,  the  name 
of  two  townlandsin  Gralway  (for  which  see  Sir  William 
Wilde's  •*  Lough  Corrib "),  and  of  another  near 
Crossmolina,  Mayo.  There  is  a  fort  one  mile  south 
of  the  village  of  KilloscuUy,  Tipperary,  called  Lis- 
davraher,  the  fort  of  the  two  friars;  and  there  is 
another  of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Ballymoy- 
lan  townland,  parish  of  Youghalarra,  in  the  same 
county.  In  both  these  cases  the  friars  were  probably 
ghosts. 

There  is  a  parish  called  Toomore  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  taking  its  name  from  an  old  church  standing 
near  the  river  Moy ;  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  townland 
in  the  parish  of  Aughrim,  Koscommon,  and  of  a 
townland  and  parish  in  Sligo  This  is  a  yeiy  curious 
and  a  very  ancient  name.  Toomore  in  Mayo  is 
written  Tuaim-da-bhodhar  by  Duald  Mac  Firbis  and 
the  Four  Masters ;  and  Tuaim-da-bhodar  in  a  poem 
in  the  "  Book  of  Lecan."  The  pronunciation  of  the 
original  is  Toomct-our,  which  easily  sank  into  Too- 
more  ;  and  the  name  signifies  the  tomb  of  the  two 
deaf  persons;  but  who  they  were,  neither  history  nor 
tradition  records. 

The  memory  of  the  two  venerable  people  who  gave 
name  to  Oordalea  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  Cavaui 
has  quite  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  except 
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56),  and  in  the  second,  da  prefixes  n  to  the  vowel. 
At  the  year  636,  the  Four  Masters  mention  a  lake  in 
which  a  crannoge  was  built,  situated  in  Oriel,  but 
not  now  known,  called  Lochda-damh^  the  lake  of  the 
two  oxen. 

Two  bucks  are  commemorated  in  such  names 
as  Ballydavock,  Cappadavock,  GHendavock,  Lisda- 
vock,  (town,  |>lot,  glen,  fort),  and  Attidavock,  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  two  bucks.  The  parish  of 
Clonyhurk  in  King's  County,  containing  the  town  of 
Portarlington,  takes  its  name  from  a  townland  which 
the  Four  Masters  call  Cluain-da-thorc^  the  meadow  of 
the  two  boars ;  GUendahurk  in  Mayo  is  the  glen  of 
the  two  boars ;  and  Lisdavuck  in  King's  County;  the 
fort  of  the  two  pigs  (mwc,  a  pig). 

Cloondanagh  in  Clare  is  in  Irish  Cluain-da-neac/iy 
the  meadow  of  the  two  horses ;  we  find  the  same  two 
animals  in  TuUyloughdaugh  in  Fermanagh,  and 
Aehadaugh  in  Westmeath  ;  the  second  meaning  the 
field,  and  the  first  the  hill  of  the  lake,  of  the  two 
horses;  and  Clondelara,  near  Clonmacnoise,  is  the 
meadow  of  the  two  mares.  Clondalee  in  the  parish 
of  Ellyon,  Meath,  is  called  in  Irish  Cluain-da-laegh^ 
the  meadow  of  the  two  calves.  Aghadavoyle  in  Ar- 
magh is  the  field  of  the  two  maeh,  or  hornless  cows ; 
two  animals  of  the  same  kind  have  given  name  to  a 
little  island  in  Mayo,  viz.,  Inishdaweel,  while  we  have 
two  yellow  cows  in  Inishdauwee,  the  name  of  two 
townlands  in  Galway. 

There  is  a  legend  concerning  the  origin  of  Clonda- 
gad  in  Clare,  the  cloon  of  the  two  gads  or  withes,  and 
another  accounting  for  the  name  Diin-da-kth-glas, 
anciently  applied  to  the  great  rath  at  Downpatrick, 
the  fortress  of  the  two  broken  locks  or  fetters.  The 
two  remarkable  mountains  in  Kerry  now  called  the 
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Paps,  were  anciently  called,  and  are  still,  in  Irish, 
Da-chich-Danainne  [Da-kee-Dannina],  the  two  paps 
of  Danann  (see  p.  163) ;  and  the  plain  on  which  they 
stand  is  caXLeiBun-a^'da'Chichy  the  bottom  or  founda- 
tion of  the  two  Paps :  Drumahaire,  the  name  of  a 
village  in  Leitrim,  signifies  the  ridge  of  the  two  air- 
spirits  or  demons  (see  p.  194). 

In  this  great  diversity  it  must  be  supposed  that 
two  persons  would  find  a  place ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  Kildaree,  the  church  of  the  two  kings,  the  name 
of  two  townlandsin  Gralway  (for  which  see  Sir  William 
Wilde's  •*  Lough  Corrib"),  and  of  another  near 
Crossmolina,  Mayo.  There  is  a  fort  one  mile  south 
of  the  village  of  KilloscuUy,  Tipperary,  called  Lis- 
davraher,  the  fort  of  the  two  friars;  and  there  is 
another  of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Ballymoy- 
lan  townland,  parish  of  Youghalarra,  in  the  same 
county.  In  both  these  cases  the  friars  were  probably 
ghosts. 

There  is  a  parish  called  Toomore  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  taking  its  name  from  an  old  church  standing 
near  the  river  Moy ;  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  townland 
in  the  parish  of  Aughrim,  Boscommon,  and  of  a 
townland  and  parish  in  Sligo.  This  is  a  very  curious 
and  a  very  ancient  name.  Toomore  in  Mayo  is 
written  Taaim-da-hhodhar  by  Duald  Mao  Firbis  and 
the  Four  Masters ;  and  Tuaim-da-bhodar  in  a  poem 
in  the  "  Book  of  Lecan."  The  pronunciation  of  the 
original  is  Tooma-our,  which  easily  sank  into  Too- 
more  ;  and  the  name  signifies  the  tomb  of  the  two 
deaf  persons;  but  who  they  were,  neither  history  nor 
tradition  records. 

The  memory  of  the  two  venerable  people  who  gave 
name  to  Cordalea  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  Cavaui 
has  quite  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  except 
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56),  and  in  the  second,  da  prefixes  n  to  the  voweL 
At  the  year  636,  the  Four  Masters  mention  a  lake  in 
which  a  crannoge  was  built,  situated  in  Oriel,  but 
not  now  known,  called  Lochda-damhy  the  lake  of  the 
two  oxen. 

Two  bucks  are  commemorated  in  such  names 
as  Ballydavook,  Cappadavock,  GHendavock,  Lisda- 
vock,  (town,  f>lot,  glen,  fort),  and  Attidavock,  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  two  bucks.  The  parish  of 
Clonyhurk  in  King's  County,  containing  the  town  of 
Portarlington,  takes  its  name  from  a  townland  which 
the  Four  Masters  call  Cluain-da'thorc^  the  meadow  of 
the  two  boars ;  Glendahurk  in  Mayo  is  the  glen  of 
the  two  boars ;  and  Lisdavuck  in  King's  County;  the 
fort  of  the  two  pigs  (mwc,  a  pig). 

Cloondanagh  in  Clare  is  in  Irish  Cltiain-da-neac/if 
the  meadow  of  the  two  horses ;  we  find  the  same  two 
animals  in  TuUyloughdaugh  in  Fermanagh,  and 
Aehadaugh  in  Westmeath  ;  the  second  meaning  the 
field,  and  the  first  the  hill  of  the  lake,  of  the  two 
horses;  and  Clondelara,  near  Clonmacnoise,  is  the 
meadow  of  the  two  mares.  Clondalee  in  the  parish 
of  Killyon,  Meath,  is  called  in  Irish  Cluain-da-laeghy 
the  meadow  of  the  two  calves.  Aghadavoyle  in  Ar- 
magh is  the  field  of  the  two  mads^  or  hornless  cows ; 
two  animals  of  the  same  kind  have  given  name  to  a 
little  island  in  Mayo,  viz.,  Inishdaweel,  while  we  have 
two  yellow  cows  in  Inishdauwee,  the  name  of  two 
townlands  in  Gal  way. 

There  is  a  legend  concerning  the  origin  of  Clonda- 
gad  in  Clare,  the  cloon  of  the  two  gads  or  withes,  and 
another  accounting  for  the  name  Dun-da-lcth-glasy 
anciently  applied  to  the  great  rath  at  Downpatrick, 
the  fortress  of  the  two  broken  locks  or  fetters.  The 
two  remarkable  mountains  in  Kerry  now  called  the 
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Paps,  were  anciently  called,  and  are  still,  in  Irish, 
Da-chich^Danainne  [Da-kee-Dannina],  the  two  paps 
of  Danann  (see  p.  163) ;  and  the  plain  on  which  they 
stand  is  called  Bun-a^'da-chichj  the  bottom  or  founda- 
tion of  the  two  Paps :  Drumahaire,  the  name  of  a 
village  in  Leitrim,  signifies  the  ridge  of  the  two  air- 
spirits  or  demons  (see  p.  194). 

In  this  great  diversity  it  must  be  supposed  that 
two  persons  would  find  a  place ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  Kildaree,  the  church  of  the  two  kings,  the  name 
of  two  townlandsin  Gralway  (for  which  see  Sir  William 
Wilde's  •*  Lough  Corrib "),  and  of  another  near 
Crossmolina,  Mayo.  There  is  a  fort  one  mile  south 
of  the  village  of  KilloscuUy,  Tipperary,  called  Lis- 
davraher,  the  fort  of  the  two  friars ;  and  there  is 
another  of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Ballymoy- 
lan  townland,  parish  of  Youghalarra,  in  the  same 
county.  In  both  these  cases  the  friars  were  probably 
ghosts. 

There  is  a  parish  called  Toomore  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  taking  its  name  from  an  old  church  standing 
near  the  river  Moy ;  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  townland 
in  the  parish  of  Aughrim,  Roscommon,  and  of  a 
townland  and  parish  in  SUgo  This  is  a  very  curious 
and  a  very  ancient  name.  Toomore  in  Mayo  is 
written  Tuaim-da-bhodhar  by  Duald  Mao  Firbis  and 
the  Four  Masters ;  and  Tuaim-da-bhodar  in  a  poem 
in  the  "  Book  of  Lecan."  The  pronunciation  of  the 
original  is  Tooma-our^  which  easily  sank  into  Too- 
more  ;  and  the  name  signifies  the  tomb  of  the  two 
deaf  persons;  but  who  they  were,  neither  history  nor 
tradition  records. 

The  memory  of  the  two  venerable  people  who  gave 
name  to  Cordalea  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  CavaUi 
has  quite  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  except 
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The  domestic  and  military  struotures  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Irish  were  denoted  by  the  words,  iioSy  rcUh^ 
duHy  cathau\  brughy  &o. ;  and  these  terms  are  still  in 
use  and  applied  to  the  very  same  objects.  A  notion 
very  generally  prevails,  though  much  less  so  now 
than  formerly,  that  the  circular  forts  which  still  exist 
in  great  numbers  in  every  county  in  Ireland,  were 
erected  by  the  Danes ;  and  they  are  hence  very  often 
called  "  Danish  raths."  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  opinion,  unless  we  ascribe  it  to  the  well- 
known  tendency  of  the  peasantry  to  attribute  almost 
every  remarkable  ancient  work  to  the  Danes.  These 
people  had,  of  course,  fortresses  of  some  kind  in  the 
maritime  towns  where  they  were  settled,  such  as 
Dublin,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Donegal,  &c.  In  the 
"  Wars  of  GG."  (p.  41),  we  ore  told  that  they  "  spread 
themselves  over  Munster,  and  they  built  duns  and 
daingeam  (strongholds)  and  caladh-phorts*^  (landing 
ports) ;  the  Chronicon  Scotorum  at  the  year  845, 
records  the  erection  of  a  dun  at  Lough  Eee,  by  the 
Danish  king  Turgesius,  from  which  he  plundered 
Connaught  and  Meath ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  thai 
the  Danes  may  have  token,  and  for  a  long  time 
occupied,  some  of  the  strongholds  they  found  in  the 
country.  But  that  the  rat/is  and  liases  are  not  of 
Danish  origin  would  be  proved  by  this  fact  alone, 
that  they  are  found  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
and  more  plentiful  in  districts  where  the  Danes 
never  gained  any  footing,  than  where  they  had 
settlements. 

There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that  these 
structures  were  the  dwellings  of  the  people  of  this 
country  before  the  adoption  of  houses  of  a  rectan- 
gular form  ;  the  larger  raths  belonging  to  the  better 
classes^  and  the  great  fortified  duns  to  the  princes 
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and  chieftains.  The  remains  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
historic  sites— Tara,  The  Navan,  Eathcroghan, 
Bruree,  &c. — places  celebrated  for  ages  as  royal  re- 
sidences— afford  striking  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
this ;  for  here  we  find  the  finest  and  most  character- 
istic specimens  of  the  Irish  circular  forts  in  all  their 
sizes  and  varieties. 

But  besides,  in  our  ancient  writings,  they  are  con- 
stantly mentioned  as  residences  under  their  various 
names  of  duny  rath,  liosy  &c, — as  constantly  as  houses 
and  castles  are  in  books  of  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies. To  illustrate  this,  I  will  give  a  few  passages, 
which  I  might  extend  almost  indefinitely,  if  it  were 
necessary.  In  the  "  Feast  oi Dun-na-ngedh  "  ("  Battle 
of  Moyrath  "),  Congal  Claen  thus  addresses  his  fos- 
ter father,  king  Domhnall: — "Thou  didst  place  a 
woman  of  thine  own  tribe  to  nurse  me  in  the  garden 
of  the  lios  in  which  thou  dwelledst.'*  On  which 
O'Donovan  remarks : — "The  Irish  kings  and  chieftains 
lived  at  this  period  (A.D.  637)  in  the  great  earthen 
raths  or  lisses  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  so  numerous 
in  Ireland."  In  the  same  tale  we  read  of  two  visi- 
tors that "  they  were  conducted  into  the  ditn^  and 
a  dinner  suflScient  for  a  hundred  was  given  to  them  " 
(p.  22) ;  and  in  another  place,  king  I)omhnall  says 
to  Congal : — '*  Go  to  view  the  great  feast  which  is  in 
the  dun  "  (p.  24). 

In  the  "  Forbais  Dromadamhghaire  "  (see  p.  101, 
siipra)y  we  read  that  when  Cormac  sent  to  demand 
tribute  from  the  men  of  Munster,  they  refused ;  but 
as  there  was  a  great  scarcity  in  Cormac's  dominions, 
they  offered  to  relieve  him  by  a  gift  of  "  a  cow  out 
of  each  lios  in  Munster ;"  and  in  the  poem  of  Dubh- 
thach-ua-Lugair  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  celebrating 
the  triumphs  of  Enna  Kinsellagh,  king  of  Leinster^ 
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it  is  stated  that  the  tribute  which  was  paid  to  Eana 
out  of  Munster,  was  "  an  uinge  of  gold  from  every 
liosr 

In  many  cases,  too,  we  find  the  building  of  raths  or 
Umos  recorded.  Thus  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
Book  of  Leinster  (p.  89,  supra)^  queen  Maev  sentences 
the  five  sons  of  Dihorba  to  **  raise  a  rath  "  around  her, 
which  should  be  "  the  chief  city  of  Ulster  for  ever." 
In  the  *'  Battle  of  Moylena  "  (p.  2),  it  is  stated  that 
Nuadhat,  the  foster  father  of  Owen  More  (see  p.  133, 
supra),  **  raised  a  kingly  rath  on  Magh  Feimhin."  In 
the  Book  of  Armagh,  and  in  several  of  the  ancient 
Lives  of  St.  Patrick,  it  is  stated  that  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, the  saint  heard  the  voices  of  workmen  who 
were  building  a  rath ;  and  Jocelin,  in  relating  the 
same  circumstance,  says  that  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged  was  "  Rayth^  i.  e.  murus^ 

The  houses  in  which  tlie  families  lived  were  built 
within  the  enclosed  area,  timber  being,  no  doubt,  the 
material  employed,  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  custom  of  the  ancient  Irish ;  and  the  circum- 
vallations  of  the  rath  served  both  for  a  shelter  and 
a  defence.  I  might  adduce  many  passages  to  prove 
this,  but  I  will  content  myself  with  two — one  from 
the  MS.  Ilarl.  5,280,  Brit.  Mus.,  quoted  by  O'Curry 
(Lect.,  p.  618) : — "  They  then  went  forward  until 
they  entered  a  beautiful  plain.  And  they  saw  a 
kingly  rathy  and  a  golden  tree  at  its  door  ;  and  they 
saw  a  splendid  house  in  it,  under  a  roof- tree  of  find- 
ruine  ;  thirty  feet  was  its  length."  And  the  other  from 
the  tale  of  "  The  fate  of  tlie  Children  of  Usnagh '' 
(Atlantis,  No.  VI.),  in  which  we  find  it  stated  that 
as  Deirdre's  mother  **  was  passing  over  the  floor  of 
the  house,  the  infant  shrieked  in  her  womb,  so  that 
it  was  het^rd  all  over  the  //5." 
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The  circular  form  was  not  discontmued  at  the 
introduction  of  Chrietianity.  The  churches  indeed 
were  universally  quadrangular,  but  this  form  was 
adopted  only  very  slowly  in  the  strongholds  and 
dwellings  of  the  chiefs  and  people.  Even  in  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  the  native  form  to  some  extent 
prevailed,  for  it  seems  evident  that  the  shape  of  the 
round  towers  was  suggested  by  that  of  the  old  fortresses 
of  the  country.  Circular  duns  and  raths,  after  the 
ancient  pagan  fashion,  continued  to  be  erected  down 
to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  "  Wars  of  GG-.,"  that  Brian  Borumha  fortified 
or  erected  certain  diinSy  fastnesses,  and  islands  (i.  e. 
crannoges),  which  are  enumerated ;  and  the  remains 
of  several  of  these  are  still  to  be  seen,  diflfering  in 
no  respect  from  the  more  ancient  forts.  Donagh 
Cairbreach  O'Brien,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Brian 
Borumha,  erected,  according  to  the  "  Cathreim 
Thoirdhealbhaigh "  (compiled  in  1459  by  John 
M'Qrath),  **  a  princely  palace  of  a  circular  form,  at 
Clonroad"  (near  Ennis);  and  the  same  authority  states 
that  Conchobhair  na  Siudaine,  the  son  of  Donagh, 
built  at  the  same  place  a  hngphort  of  earth,  as  a  resi- 
dence for  himself. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  originally  the  words  lios^ 
rath,  dun,  &o.,  were  applied  to  different  kinds  of  struc- 
tures :  but  however  that  may  be,  they  are  at  present, 
and  have  been  for  a  long  time,  especially  the  two 
first,  confounded  one  with  another,  so  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  make  a  distinction.  The  duns  indeed, 
as  I  shall  explain  further  on,  are  usually  pretty  well 
distinguished  from  the  lisses  and  raths ;  but  we  often 
find,  even  in  old  authorities,  two  of  these  terms,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  three,  applied  to  the  very  same 
edifices. 
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In  the  following  passage  for  instance,  from  the 
annotations  of  Tirechan,  in  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
the  terms  lios  and  dun  appear  to  be  applied  synony- 
mously :  — "Cummen  and  Breathan  purchased  Ochter- 
n-^cA/c/ (upper  field,  supposed  to  be  Oughteragh,  a 
parish  in  the  county  Leitrim),with  its  appurtenances, 
Doth  wood,  and  plain,  and  meadow,  together  with  its 
lius  and  its  garden .  Half  of  this  wood,  and  house  and 
dun,  was  mortmain  to  Cummen  "  (Petrie,  R.  Towers, 
p.  218).  And  some  other  terms  also  are  used  in  the 
same  manner ;  as  for  example,  in  case  of  the  great  en- 
closure at  Tara,  which  is  known  by  the  two  names, 
iZafA-na-riogh,  and  Ca/Aa/r-Crofinn. 

In  another  passage*  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
the  word  rath  is  used  to  denote  the  circular  entrench- 
ment, and  les  the  space  enclosed  by  the  raths^  while 
the  whole  quotation  affords  another  proof  that  houses 
were  built  on  the  interior : — (a  person  who  was  making 
his  way  towards  the  palace)  '*  leaped  with  that  shaft 
over  the  three  raths^  until  he  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
lc8 ;  and  from  that  until  he  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
king-house." 

Lios.  The  word  1m  [lis]  and  rath  were  applied 
to  the  circular  mound  or  entrenchment,  generally  of 
earth,  thrown  up  both  as  a  fortification  and  a  shelter 
round  the  level  space  on  which  the  houses  were 
erected;  and  accordingly  they  are  often  translated 
atrium  by  Latin  writers.  But  though  tliis  is  the 
usual  application  of  these  terms,  both — and  especially 
rath — ^were,  and  are,  not  unfrequently  applied  to  the 
great  high  entrenched  mounds  which  are  commonly 


•  Quoted  by  Mr.  J.  0*Beirne  Crowe,  in  an  article  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Hist,  and  Arch.  Assoc,  of  Ireland,  January,^  1869, 
p,  222. 
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designated  by  the  word  dun.  These  forts  are  still 
very  numerous  through  the  country,  and  they  are 
called  liases  and  rafhs  to  the  present  day.  Their 
great  numbers,  and  the  very  general  application  of 
the  terms,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  there 
are  about  1400  townlands  and  villages  dispersed 
through  all  parts  of  Ireland,  whose  names  begin  with 
the  word  Lis  alone  ;  and  of  course  this  is  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  all  the  lisses  in  Ireland. 

The  name  of  Lismore  in  Waterford,  affords  a  fi;ood 
illustration  of  the  application  of  this  word ;  and  its 
history  shows  that  the  early  saints  sometimes  sur- 
rounded their  habitations  with  circular  lissesy  after 
the  fashion  of  their  pagan  ancestors.  In  the  Life  of 
St.  Carthach,  the  founder,  published  by  the  Bolland- 
ists  at  the  14th  of  May,  we  are  told  that  when  the 
saint  and  his  followers,  after  his  expulsion  from  Ba- 
han,  arrived  at  this  place,  which  had  previously  been 
called  Maghsciath  (Ma-skee),  the  plain  of  the  shield, 
they  began  to  erect  a  circular  entrenchment.  Then 
a  certain  virgin,  who  had  a  little  cell  in  the  same  field, 
came  up  and  inquired  what  they  were  doing ;  and  St. 
Carthach  answered  her  that  they  were  preparing  to 
construct  a  little  enclosure  or  lis  around  their  goods, 
for  the  service  of  God.  And  the  holy  virgin  said, 
''  It  will  not  be  little,  but  great."  "  The  holy  father, 
Mochuda  (i.  e.  Carthach)  answered — *  Truly  it  will 
be  as  thou  sayest,  thou  handmaid  of  Christ ;  for  from 
this  name  the  place  will  be  always  called  in  Scotic, 
LiassmoTj  or  in  Latin  Atrium-magnumy  '^  i.  e.  great 
lis  or  enclosure.  There  are  altogether  eleven  places 
in  Ireland  called  by  this  name  Lismore ;  all  with  the 
same  meaning. 

Many  local  names  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
term  Uos  with  a  personal  name ;  the  individual  com- 
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memorated  being  either  the  builder  of  the  Ha,  or  one 
of  its  subsequent  possessors.  Listowel  in  Kerry  is 
called  by  the  Four  Masters,  Lios-Tuathail,  Tuathal's 
or  Thoohal's  fort ;  LiscarroU  in  Cork,  Carroll's  or 
Cearbhall's  ;  Liseahane  in  the  parish  of  Ardfert, 
Kerry,  called  in  the  Annals,  Lios-Cathain^  Cathan's 
or  Kane's  lis.  The  parish  of  LissonufFy  in  Roscom- 
mon, took  its  name  from  an  old  church  built  by  the 
O'Duffys  within  the  enclosure  of  a  fort ;  it  is  called 
by  the  Four  Masters  Lios-O-nDuhhthaigh^  the  fort  of 
the  O'Duffys,  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  exactly 
preserved  in  the  present  name. 

Or  if  not  by  name,  we  have  a  person  commemo- 
rated in  some  other  way  :  as,  for  instance,  in  Lisal- 
banagh  in  Londonderry,  tlie  Scotchman's  lis ;  Lisa- 
taggart  in  Cavan,  of  the  priest ;  Lisnabantry  in 
the  same  county,  the  lis  of  the  widow  {Lios-fia-bain' 
trcah/taig/ie,  pron.  Lisnabointry) ;  Lissadill  in  the 
parish  of  DjumclifF,  Sligo,  which  the  Four  Masters 
write  Lios-au-doill,  the  fort  of  the  blind  man,  the 
same  name  as  Lissadoill  in  Galway  ;  Lissanearla 
near  Tralee,  tlie  earl's  fort. 

The  old  form  of  this  word  is  Ics,  genitive  lis ;  but 
in  the  modem  language  a  corrupt  genitive  lema 
[lassa]  is  often  found.  All  these  are  preserved  in 
modern  names  ;  and  the  word  is  not  much  subject  to 
change  in  the  process  of  anglicisation.  Different 
forms  of  the  genitive  are  seen  in  the  following : — 
Drumlish,  the  ridge  of  the  fort,  the  name  of  a  village 
in  Longford,  and  of  some  townlands  in  the  northern 
counties ;  Moyliss,  Moylish,  and  Moylisha  (Moy,  a 
plain)  ;  Gortalassa,  the  field  of  the  lis ;  Knockalassa 
(^hill)  ;  Ballinlass,  Ballinliss,  Ballinlassa,  and  Ballin- 
lassy,  the  town  of  the  fort ;  all  widely-spread  town- 
land  names. 
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The  two  diminutives  liosdn  and  lisin  riiBsaun^  lish- 
een],  little  fort,  are  very  common.  The  latter  is 
usually  made  Lisheen,  which  is  the  name  of  twenty 
townlands,  and  helps  to  form  many  others.  It  as- 
sumes a  different  form  in  Lissen  or  Lissen  Hall, 
the  name  of  a  place  near  Swords  in  Dublin,  and  of 
another  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  Tipperary.  Liosdn 
appears  in  Lissan  and  Lissane,  which  are  the  names 
of  several  townlands  and  parishes.  The  Irish  plural 
appears  in  Lessanny  (little  forts)  in  Mayo ;  and  the 
English  in  Lessans,  near  Saintfield  in  Down.  It 
occurs  in  combination  in  Mellison  in  Tipperary, 
which  is  called  in  Irish,  Magh-liosain^  the  plain  of  the 
little  liSy  and  in  Ballylesson  in  Down  and  Antrim, 
the  town  of  the  little  fort. 

With  the  adjective  dur  prefixed,  simifyinff 
"  strong,"  the  compound  durlas  is  formed,  which 
means,  according  to  O'Donovan,  strong  fort  (Sup.  to 
O'EeiUy's  Diet,  in  i;oce).  Several  great  forts  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  are  called  by  this  name, 
one  of  the  finest  of  which  is  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Eilruan,  Tipperary ;  it  is  surroimded  by  three  great 
entrenchments,  and  contains  within  it  the  ruins  of  a 
small  ancient  church.  It  is  now  called  Rath-duvlais 
in  Irish,  and  gives  name  to  the  townland  of  Ba- 
thurles.  Several  places  derive  their  names  from  this 
word  durlas^  the  test  known  of  which  is  the  town 
of  Thurles  in  Tipperary,  which  was  often  called 
DurlaS'O^Fogarty^  from  its  situation  in  OTogarty's 
coimtry ;  but  whether  the  fort  remains  or  not,  I  can- 
not tell.  Durless,  another  form,  is  the  name  of  a 
townland  in  Mayo,  and  of  two  others  in  Tyrone. 

Rath,  This  term  has  been  explained  in  conjunction 
with  liosy  at  page  270 ;  in  the  ^ook  of  Armagh,  rath 
is  translated  fossa.    In  a  great  number  of  oases  this 
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word  is  preserved  in  the  anglicised  names  exactly  as 
it  is  spelled  in  Irish ;  namely,  in  the  form  of  rath^ 
which  forms  or  begins  the  names  of  about  700  town- 
lands.     The  townland  of  Eathnrd  near  Limerick,  is 
now  called  in  Irish  Eath-tSuird^  but  by  the  annalists 
Rath-arda-Suird^  the  fort  of  Sord's  height,  Sord  being 
probably  a  man's  name.  The  Four  Masters  record  the 
erection  of  this  rath  by  one  of  Heber's  chieftains,  in 
A.M.  3501 ;  and  its  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  top  of  Eathurd  hill,  near  the  old  castle,     Bath- 
new  in  Wicklow,  is  called  in  Irish  authorities  Rath" 
Naoiy  the  latter  part  of  which  is  a  man's  name, 
possibly  the  original  possessor.    Eathdrum,  also  in 
Wicklow,  means  the  rath  of  the  drum  or  long  hill, 
and  there  are  several  other  places  of  the  same  name 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland ;  for  raths  were  often 
built  on  the  tops  of  low  hills. 

Rathmore,  great  fort,  is  the  name  of  forty  town- 
lands  in  different  counties.  In  many  of  these  the 
forts  still  remain,  as  at  Eathmore,  four  miles  east  of 
Naas  in  Eildare.  The  great  fortification  that  gave 
the  name  to  Eathmore  near  the  town  of  Anfaim, 
still  exists,  and  is  famous  for  its  historical  asso- 
ciations. It  is  the  Rath-mor'Muigh^'LinS  (great 
rath  of  Moylinny)  of  our  historians;  Tighemaoh 
notices  it  as  existing  in  the  second  century;  and 
in  the  seventh  it  was  the  residence  of  the  princes 
ofDalaradia.  It  was  burned  in  the  year  1315  by 
Edward  Bruce,  which  shows  that  even  then  it  was  an 
important  residence  (Eeeves,  Eccl.  Ant.  p.  280). 
Magh'Line  (plain  of  Lin?),  from  which  this  great  fort 
took  its  name,  was  a  district  of  the  present  county  of 
Antrim,  anciently  very  much  celebrated,  whose  mame 
is  still  retained  by  the  townland  of  Moylinny  near 
the  town  of  Antrim.    The  old  name  is  also  partly 
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retained  by  the  parish  of  Ballyliany  (town  of  LinS) 
lying  a  few  miles  eastward. 

Rath  is  in  Irish  pronounced  raw,  and  in  modem 
names  it  takes  various  phonetic  forms,  to  correspond 
with  this  pronunciation,  such  as  ra,  rahy  ray^  &o., 
which  syllables,  as  representatives  of  rath^  begin  the 
names  of  about  400  townlands.  Kaheny  near  Dub- 
lin is  called  by  the  annalists  Rath-Ennay  the  fort  of 
Enna,  a  man's  name  formerly  common  in  Ireland ; 
the  circumvallations  of  the  old  fort  are  still  distinctly 
traceable  round  the  Protestant  church,  which  was 
built  on  its  site.  The  village  of  Ardara  in  Donegal, 
takes  its  name  from  a  conspicuous  rath  on  a  hill  near 
it,  to  which  the  name  properly  belongs,  in  Irish  Ard- 
a^-raithy  the  height  of  the  rath.  Drumragh,  a  parish 
in  Tyrone,  containing  the  town  of  Omagh,  is  called 
in  the  Inquisitions,  Dromrathe,  pointinff  to  the  Irish 
Druim-rathay  the  ridge  or  hill  of  the  rath.  The  word 
occurs  singly  as  Baigh  in  Galway  and  Mayo ;  Raw, 
with  the  plural  Raws,  in  several  of  the  Ulster  coun- 
tieis ;  and  Ray  in  Donegal  and  Cavan. 

Other  modem  modifications  and  compounds  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  names : — Belra  in  Sligo, 
Belragh  near  Camteel  in  Tyrone,  and  Belraugh  in 
Londonderry,  al  meaning  the  mouth  or  entrance  of 
the  fort ;  Corray,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacteige,  Sligo, 
Cor-raiihy  the  round  hill  of  the  rath.  lioemore  in 
the  parish  of  Breaghwy,  Mayo,  is  called  Rahetnore  in 
an  Inquisition  of  James  I.,  which  shows  it  to  bo 
a  corruption  of  Rathmorey  great  fort ;  and  there  is 
another  Roemore  in  the  parish  of  Eilmeena,  same 
county.  Rahamey  in  Westmeath  preserves  an  Irish 
personal  name  of  great  antiquity,  the  full  name  being 
Rath-Athaimet  Ahamy's  fort. 

The  diminutive  Raheen  (little  fort),  and  ita  ^l\y&^ 
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BaheenSy  are  the  names  of  about  eighty  townlands, 
and  form  part  of  many  others.  There  are  six  town- 
lands  called  Baheenroe,  little  red  rath  :  the  little  fort 
which  gave  name  to  Raheenroe  near  Ballyorgan  in 
the  south  of  Limerick,  has  been  levelled  witlun  my 
own  memory. 

Bun.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  dun  is 
"  strong"  or  "firm,"  and  it  is  so  interpreted  in  Zeuss, 
page  30  : — ^^  Dun,  firmus,  fortis."  In  this  sense  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  old  name  of  Dunluoe  castle,  near 
the  Giant's  Causeway — JDunlios  as  it  is  called  in  all 
Irish  authorities.  Dunlioa  signifies  strong  its  or  fort 
— the  word  is  used  by  Keating,  for  instajace,  in  this 
sense  (see  Four  M.,  V.  1324f) — and  this  name  shows 
that  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  ruins  stand  was  in 
old  times  occupied  by  a  fortified  lis.  It  has  the  same 
signification  in  Dunchladh  [Dun claw],  i.  e.  fortified 
moimd  or  dyke,  the  name  of  the  ancient  boundary 
rampart  between  Brefny  and  Annaly,  extending  from 
Lough  Gowna  to  Lough  Kinclare  in  Longford ;  a 
considerable  part  of  this  ancient  entrenchment  is  still 
to  be  seen  near  Granard,  and  it  is  now  well  known 
by  the  anglicised  name  of  Duncla. 

As  a  verb,  the  word  dun  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"  to  dose,"  which  is  obviously  derived  from  its  adjec- 
tival signification ;  and  this  usage  is  exemplified  in 
Corragunt,  the  name  of  a  place  in  Fermanagh,  near 
Clones,  which  is  a  corruption  from  the  Irish  name, 
Corradhunta  (change  of  dh  to  g,  page  56),  i.  e.  closed 
or  shut  up  weir. 

Dun,  as  a  noun,  signifies  a  citadel,  a  fortified  royal 
residence;  in  the  Zeuss  MSS.  it  glosses  m^  and 
castnim ;  Adamnan  translates  it  munitio  ;  and  it  is 
rendered  "  pallace  "  by  Mageoghegan  in  liis  transla- 
lation  oi  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise : — "  He  builded 
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seven  downes  or  pallaces  for  himself."  It  is  found  in 
the  Teutonic  as  well  as  in  the  Keltic  languages — 
Welsh,  din ;  Anglo-Saxon,  tun ;  old  high  German, 
zun.  It  is  represented  in  English  by  the  word  town  ; 
and  it  is  the  same  as  the  termination  dunum^  so  com- 
mon in  the  old  Latinised  names  of  many  of  the  cities 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

This  word  was  anciently,  and  is  still,  frequently 
applied  to  the  great  forts,  with  a  high  central  mound, 
flat  at  top,  and  surrounded  by  several — very  usually 
three — earthen  circumvallations.  These  fortified  diinSj 
so  many  of  which  remain  all  over  the  country,  were 
the  residences  of  the  kings  and  chiefs ;  and  they  are 
constantly  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Irish  authorities. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  Feast  of  Dnn-na-ngedh  (Battle  of 
Maghrath^  p.  7),  that  Domhnall,  son  of  Aedh,  king 
of  Ireland  from  A.  D.  624  to  639,  "  first  selected 
Dun-na^nffedhy  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  to  be  his 
liabitation,  ....  and  he  formed  seven  very  great 
ramparts  around  this  dun,  after  the  model  of  the 
houses  of  Tara."  And  other  passages  to  the  same 
effect  are  cited  at  page  267  et  seq. 

In  modem  names,  dun  generally  assumes  the  forms 
dun,  doonj  or  don ;  and  these  syllables  form  the  be- 
ginning of  the  names  of  more  than  600  townlands, 
towns,  and  parishes. 

There  are  twenty-seven  different  places  called 
Doon ;  one  of  them  is  the  village  and  parish  of  Doon 
in  Limerick,  where  was  situated  the  church  of  St. 
Fintan  ;  the  fort  from  which  the  place  received  the 
name,  still  remains,  and  was  anciently  called  Dun- 
blesque.  Dunamon,  now  a  parish  in  Gal  way,  was  so 
called  from  a  castle  of  the  same  name  on  the  Suck  ; 
but  the  name,  which  the  annalists  write  Dun-Iomgain , 
Imgan's  fort,  was  anciently  applied  to  a  dun^  wnich 
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is  Btill  in  part,  preserved.  Dundonnell,  i.  e.  Donall's 
or  Dornhn  all's  fortress,  is  the  name  of  a  townland  in 
Eroscommon,  and  of  another  in  Westmeath ;  and 
Doondonnell  is  a  parish  in  Limerick ;  in  Down  it  is 
modified,  nnder  Scottish  influence,  to  Dundonald, 
which  is  the  name  of  a  parish,  so  called  from  a  fort 
that  stands  not  far  from  the  church. 

The  name  of  Dundalk  was  originally  applied, not  to 
the  town,  but  to  the  great  fortress  now  called  the  moat 
of  Castletown,  a  mile  inland  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  Dun-Dealgan  of  the  ancient  historiee 
and  romances,  the  residence  of  CuchuUin,  chief  of  the 
lied  Branch  Enights  in  the  first  century.  In  some 
of  the  tales  of  the  Leabhar  na  hUidhre,  it  is  called 
Dun-Delca,  but  in  later  authorities,  JDun-Dealgan^ 
i.  e.  Delgas  fort;  and  according  to  O'Curry,  it  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Delga,  a  Firbolg  chief  who 
built  it.  The  same  personal  name  appears  in  Kil- 
dalkey  in  Meath,  wliich  in  one  of  the  Irish  charters 
in  the  Book  of  Kells,  is  written  CiU-Delga^  Delcra'a 
church. 

There  is  a  townland  near  Lisbum,  now  called 
Duneight,  but  written  Doicneagh  in  an  Inquisition  of 
James  I.,  which  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Beeves 
with  the  place  called  in  the  "Circuit  of  Ireland" 
Dun-Eachdhachj  Eochy's  fortress:  where  the  great 
king  Muircheartach  of  the  leather  cloaks,  slept  a 
night  with  his  men,  when  performing  his  circuit  of 
the  coimtry  in  the  year  911.  There  is  a  parish  in 
Antrim,  and  also  a  townland,  called  Dunaghy,  wliich 
is  the  same  name  more  correctly  anglicised. 

The  celebrated  Rock  of  Dunamase  in  Queen's 
County  is  now  covered  by  the  ruins  of  the  OM'ores' 
castle,  but  it  must  have  been  previously  occupied  bv 
a  dun  or  caher.    In  an  Inquisition  of  Kichard  II.,  xt 
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is  called  Doneinaske,  which  is  a  near  approach  to  its 
Irish  name  as  we  find  it  in  the  Annals,  viz.,  Dun^ 
Afasg,  the  fortress  of  Masg,  who  was  grandson  of 
Sedna  Sithbhaio  (Sedna-Sheeviok),  one  of  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Leinster  people. 

A  great  number  of  these  dunsj  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  preceding,  have  taken  their  names  &om  persons, 
either  the  original  founders  or  subsequent  posses- 
sors. But  various  other  circumstances,  m  connection 
with  these  structures,  were  seized  upon  to  form  names. 
Doneraile  in  Cork,  is  called  in  the  Book  of  Lismore, 
Dun-air-aill^  the  fortress  on  the  cliflf,  but  whether  the 
dun  is  still  there  I  cannot  tell.  There  is  a  parish  in 
Waterford  whose  name  has  nearly  the  same  signi- 
fication, viz.,  Dunhill ;  it  is  called  in  Grace's  Annals 
Donnoily  which  very  well  represents  the  Irish  Dun- 
aille^  the  fortress  of  the  cliff.  It  is  understood  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  a  rock  on  which  a  castle  now 
stands ;  but  a  dun  evidently  preceded  the  castle,  and 
was  really  the  origin  of  the  name.  Doonally  in  the 
parish  of  Calry,  Sligo  (an  ancient  residence  of  the 
O'Donnells),  which  the  Four  Masters  write  Dun-ailley 
and  which  is  also  the  name  of  several  townlands  in 
Sligo  and  Oalway,  is  the  same  name,  but  more  cor- 
rectly rendered. 

Of  similar  origin  to  these  is  Dundrum  in  Down, 
which  the  Four  Masters  mention  by  the  name  of  Duti" 
drofnay  the  fort  on  the  ridge  or  long  hill ;  the  original 
fort  has  however  disappeared,  and  its  site  is  occupied 
by  the  well-known  castle  ruins.  There  are  several 
other  places  called  Dundrum,  all  of  which  take 
their  name  from  a  fort  built  on  a  ridge ;  the  ancient 
fort  of  Dundrum,  near  Dublin,  was  most  probably 
situated  on  the  height  where  the  church  of  Taney 
now  stands. 
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Although  the  word  dnn  is  not  much  liable  to  be 
disguised  by  modem  corruption,  yet  in  some  oases  it 
assumes  forms  different  from  those  I  have  mentioned. 
The  town  of  Downpatrick  takes  its  name  firom  the 
large  entrenched  dun  which  lies  near  the  Cathedral. 
In  the  first  century  this  fortress  was  the  residence  of  a 
warrior  of  the  Red  Branch  Knights,  called  Celtchair^ 
or  Keltar  of  the  battles ;  and  from  him  it  is  variously 
called  in  Irish  authorities  Dunkelfar^  Rathkeltar^  and 
Araakeltar  (aras,  a  habitation).  By  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters it  is  commonly  called  JDun-Uth-glaSy  or  Bun- 
da-leth-gias;  this  last  name  is  translated,  the  dun  of  the 
two  broken  locks  or  fetters  (glasy  a  fetter),  which 
Jocelin  accounts  for  by  a  legend, — that  the  two  sons 
of  Dichu  (see  p.  112),  having  been  confined  as  hos- 
tages by  king  licaghaire,  were  removed  from  the  place 
of  their  confinement,  and  the  two  fetters  by  which 
they  were  bound  were  broken,  by  miraculous  agency. 
"Afterwards,  for  brevity's  sake,  the  latter  part  of  this 
lon^  name  was  dropped,  and  the  simple  word  Dun 
retained,  which  has  past  into  the  Latin  Dunum^ 
and  into  the  English  Doicn  "  (Reeves  Eccl.  Ant.,  p. 
143).  The  name  of  St.  Patrick  was  added,  as  a  kiud 
of  distinctive  term,  and  as  commemorative  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  place. 

Down  is  the  name  of  several  places  in  King's 
County  and  "Westmeath ;  and  the  plural  Downs  (i.  e. 
forts)  is  still  more  common.  The  name  of  the  Glen 
of  the  Downs  in  Wicklow,  is  probably  a  translation 
of  the  Irish  Gleann-na-ndiln^  the  glen  of  the  dum  or 
forts.  Downamona  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  Tip- 
perary,  signifies  the  fort  of  the  bog. 

Dooneen,  little  fort,  and  the  plural  Dooneens,  are 
the  names  of  nearly  thirty  townlands  in  the  south 
and   west;    they    are    often    made    Downing    and 
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Downings  in  Cork,  Carlow,  Wicklow,  and  Kildare  ; 
and  Downeen  occurs  once  near  Eoss  Carbery  in 
Cork. 

The  diminutive  in  an  is  not  so  common,  but 
it  gives  name  to  some  places,  such  as  Doonan, 
three  townlands  in  Antrim,  Donegal,  and  Ferma- 
nagh ;  Doonane  in  Queen's  County  and  Tipperary ; 
and  Doonans  (little  forts)  in  the  parish  of  Annoy, 
Antrim. 

There  are  innumerable  names  all  over  the  country, 
containing  this  word  as  a  termination.  There  is  a 
small  island,  and  also  a  townland,  near  Dungarvan, 
called  Shandon,  in  Irish  Seandutiy  old  fort;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  fortress  was  situated  on 
the  island.  This  name  is  better  known,  however,  as 
that  of  a  church  in  Cork,  celebrated  in  Father  Front's 
melodious  chanson : — 

"The  bells  of  Shandon, 

That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee." 

The  name  reminds  us  of  the  time  when  the  hill,  now 
teeming  with  city  life  under  the  shadow  of  the 
church,  was  crowned  by  the  ancient  fortress,  which 
looked  down  on  St.  Finbar's  infant  colony,  in  the 
valley  beneath.  Shannon  in  Donegal,  near  Lifford, 
is  from  the  same  original,  having  the  d  aspirated,  for 
it  is  written  Shandon  in  some  old  English  docxmients ; 
and  Shannon  in  the  parish  of  Calry,  Sligo,  is  no  doubt 
similarly  derived. 

"We  sometimes  find  two  of  the  terms,  /w«,  rathy  and 
dun^  combined  in  one  name ;  and  in  this  case,  either 
the  first  is  used  adjectively,  like  dan  in  Dunluce  (p. 
276),  or  it  is  a  mere  explanatory  term,  used  synony- 
mously with  the  se<^ond.     Or  such  a  name  might 
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orifinnate  in  successive  structures,  like  the  old  name 
of  Uaher  in  Tipperary,  for  which  see  p.  284,  infra.  Of 
the  union  of  two  terms,  we  have  a  good  illustration 
in  Lisdoonvama  in  the  north  west  of  Clare,  well 
known  for  its  spa,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  large 
fort  on  the  right  of  the  road  as  you  go  from  Bally- 
vaghan  to  Ennistymon.  The  proper  name  of  this 
is  Doonvama  (JDun-bhcaniftch),  gapped  fort,  from  its 
shape ;  and  the  word  Lis  was  added  as  a  generic 
term,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  "  river,"  in 
the  expression  "the  river  Liflfey;"  lisdoonvama, 
i.  e.  the  lis  (of)  Doonvama.  In  this  way  came  also 
the  name  of  Lisdown  in  Armagh,  and  Lisdoonan  in 
Down  and  Monaghan.  The  word  bearnach^  gapped, 
is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  a  fort,  referring,  not 
to  its  original  form,  but  to  its  dilapidated  appearance, 
when  the  clay  had  been  removed  by  the  peasantry, 
so  as  to  leave  breaches  or  gaps  in  the  circumvallations. 
Hence  the  origin  of  such  names  as  Rathbama  in  Ros- 
common, and  Caherbarnagh  in  Clare,  Cork,  and  Kerry. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  means  of  fortifying  a  fort 
was  to  flood  the  external  ditch,  when  the  construc- 
tion admitted  it,  and  the  water  was  at  hand ;  and 
whoever  is  accustomed  to  examine  these  ancient  struc- 
tures, must  be  convinced  that  this  plan  was  often 
adopted.  In  many  cases  the  old  channel  many  be 
traced,  leading  from  an  adjacent  stream  or  spring ; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  water  still  remains  in  its 
place  in  the  fosse. 

The  names  themselves  often  prove  the  adoption  of 
this  mode  of  defence,  or  rather  the  existence  of  the 
water  in  its  original  position,  long  after  the  fort  had 
been  abandoned.  There  are  twenty-eight  townlands 
called  Lissaniska  and  Lissanisky,  chiefly  in  the  south- 
em  half  of  Ireland — Lios-an-uisge,  the  fort  of  the 
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water.  None  of  these  are  in  Ulster,  but  the  same 
name  occurs  as  Lisanisk  in  Monaghan,  Lisanisky  in 
Cavan,  and  Lisnisk  and  lisnisky  in  Antrim,  Down, 
and  Armagh.  With  the  same  signification  we  find 
Bathaniska,  the  name  of  a  place  in  Westmeatli ;  Ba- 
heenaniska  and  Eaheenanisky  in  Queen's  County ; 
Bahaniska  and  Bahanisky  in  Clare,  Tipperary,  and 
Cork ;  and  in  the  last-mentioned  county  there  is  a 
parish  called  Dunisky  or  Doonisky. 

Long  after  the  lisses  and  raths  had  been  abandoned 
as  dwellings,  many  of  them  were  turned  to  difierent 
uses ;  and  we  see  some  of  the  high  duns  and  mounds 
crowned  with  modem  buildings,  such  as  those  at 
Drogheda,  Naas,  and  Castletown  near  Dundalk. 
The  peasantry  have  always  felt  tlie  greatest  reluctance 
to  putting  them  under  tillage ;  and  in  every  part  of 
Ireland,  you  will  hear  stories  of  the  calamities  that 
befel  the  families  or  the  cattle  of  the  foolhardy 
farmers,  who  outraged  the  fairies'  dwellings,  by  re- 
moving the  earth  or  tilling  the  enclosure. 

They  were,  however,  often  used  as  pens  for  cattle, 
for  which  some  of  them  are  admirably  adapted ;  and 
we  have,  consequently,  many  such  names  as  Lisna- 
geeragh,  Kathnageeragh,  and  Bakeeragh,  the  fort  of 
thd  sheep ;  Lisnagree  and  liisnagry  (Lios-na-ngroidh), 
of  the  cattle ;  Lisnagowan,  the  lis  of  the  calves,  &c. 

Cathair  This  word,  which  is  pronounced  caher^ 
appears  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  a  city,  for 
the  old  form  cathir  glosses  civitas  in  the  Wb.  MS.  of 
Zeuss.  It  has  been,  however,  from  a  very  early 
period — perhaps  from  the  beginning — used  to  desig- 
nate a  circular  stone  fort ;  it  is  applied  to  both  in  the 
present  spoken  language. 

These  ancient  buildings  are  still  very  common 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  south  and 
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west,  where  the  term  was  in  most  general  use  ;  and 
they  have  given  names  to  great  numbers  of  places. 
In  modem  nomenclature  the  word  usually  takes  one 
of  the  two  forms,  caher  and  cahir ;  and  there  are  more 
than  300  townlands  and  towns  whose  names  begin 
with  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  words,  all  in 
Munster  and  Connaught,  except  three  or  four  in 
Leinster — none  in  Ulster. 

Caher  itself  is  the  name  of  more  than  thirty  town- 
lands,  in  several  of  which  the  original  structures  are 
still  standing.  The  stone  fort  that  gave  name  to 
Caher  in  Tipperary,  was  situated  on  the  rocky  island 
now  occupied  by  the  castle,  which  has  of  course  obli- 
terated every  vestige  of  the  previous  edifice.  Its 
full  name,  as  used  by  the  Four  Masters  and  other 
authorities,  was  Cat/iair-dnna-iascaigh  [eesky],  the 
circular  stone  fortress  of  the  fish-abounding  dun^  and 
this  name  is  still  used  by  the  Irisli-speaking  people ; 
from  which  it  is  obvious,  **  that  an  earthen  dun  liad 
originally  occupied  the  site  on  which  a  caher  or  stone 
fort  was  erected  subsequently"  (Petrie,  "  Irisli  Penny 
Journal,"  p.  257).  I  think  it  equally  evident  that 
before  the  erection  of  the  ca/icr  its  name  was  Dun^ 
iascaigh  [Duneesky],  the  fish-abounding  dun^  and 
indeed  the  Four  Masters  once  (at  1581)  give  it  this 
appellation.  Dr.  Petrie  goes  on  to  say  : — **  The 
Book  of  Lecan  records  the  destruction  of  the  caJier 
by  Cuirreach,  the  brother-in-law  of  Felimy  the  Law- 
giver, as  early  as  the  third  century,  at  which  time  it 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  female  named 
Badamar." 

Cahersiveen  in  Kerry  retains  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Irish  name,  Cathair-Saidhbhiii^  the  stone 
fort  of  Saidhbhin  or  Sabina.  Saidhhhin  is  a  dimi- 
nutive of  Sadhhh  [Sauv],  a  woman's  name  formerly 
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in  very  general  use,  which  in  latter  times  has  been 
commonly  changed  to  Sarah.  Caheroonlish  in  Lime- 
rick must  have  received  its  name,  like  Caher  in 
Tipperary,  from  the  erection  of  a  stone  fort  near  an 
older  earthen  one;  its  Irish  name  being  Cathair* 
chinn-lis  (Annals  of  Innisfallen),  the  caher  at  the 
head  of  the  /w.  The  ruins  of  the  orignal  stone  fort 
that  gave  name  to  Caliermurphy  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmihil,  Clare,  still  remain :  the  Four  Masters  call  it 
Cathair-Murchad/ia,  Murrough's  caher.  The  whitish 
colour  of  the  stones  has  given  the  name  of  Cahergal 
{Cathair-gealy  white  caher)  to  many  of  these  forts, 
from  which  again  eleven  townlands  in  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  Galway,  and  Mayo,  have  derived  their  names. 

Cahereen,  little  caher ^  is  the  name  of  a  place  near 
Castleisland  in  Kerry.  The  genitive  of  cathair  is 
catharach  [caheragh],  and  this  forms  the  latter  part 
of  a  nimiber  of  names ;  for  example,  there  is  a 
place  near  Dunmanway,  and  another  near  Kenmare, 
called  Derrynacaheragh,  the  oak  wood  of  the  stone 
fort. 

CaiseaL  Cormac  Mac  Cullenan,  in  his  glossary, 
conjectures  that  the  name  of  Cashel  in  Tipperary,  is 
derived  from  Cis-aiiy  i.  e.  tribute-rent ;  the  same  de- 
rivation is  given  in  the  Book  of  Eights;  while  O'Clery 
and  other  Irish  authorities  propose  Cios-ail,  rent-rock 
— the  rock  on  which  the  kings  of  Munstor  received 
their  rents ;  for  Cashel  was  once  the  capital  city  of 
Munster,  and  the  cliief  residence  of  its  kings.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  is  mere  fancy,  for  the 
word  caiseal  is  very  common  in  Irish,  and  is  always 
used  to  signify  a  circular  stone  fort ;  it  is  a  simple 
wordy  and  either  cognate  with,  or,  as  Ebel  asserts, 
derived  from  the  Latin  castellum;  and  it  is  found  in 
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the  most  ancient  Irish  MSS.,  such  as  those  of  Z&uas, 
Cormao's  Glossary,  &c. 

Moreover,  in  the  modem  form,  Cashel,  it  is  the 
name  of  ahout  fifty  townlands,  and  begins  the  names 
of  about  fifty  otiiers,  every  one  of  which  was  so 
called  from  one  of  these  ancient  stone  forts;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  Cashel  in  Tipperary  should 
be  different  from  the  others.  As  a  further  proof  that 
this  is  its  real  signification,  it  is  translated  ma- 
ceria  in  a  charter  of  A.  D.  1004,  which  is  entered  in 
the  Book  of  Armagh  (Reeves's  Adamnan,  p.  75). 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Core,  king 
of  Munster,  took  possession  of  Cashel,  and  there  oan 
be  but  little  doubt  that  he  erected  a  stone  fort  on  the 
rock  now  so  well  known  for  its  ecclesiastical  ruins^ 
for  we  are  told  that  he  changed  its  name  &om  sidh' 
dhruim  [Sheedrum :  fairy  ridge]  to  Caiseal,  The 
cashels  belong  to  the  same  class  as  oahers,  raths,  &o., 
and  like  them  are  of  pagan  origin ;  but  the  name  was 
very  often  adopted  in  Christian  times  to  denote  the 
wall  with  which  the  early  saints  surrounded  their 
establishments. 

Cashels,  and  places  named  from  them,  are  scat- 
tered over  the  four  provinces,  but  they  preponderate 
in  the  western  and  north  western  counties.  Cashel- 
fean  in  Cork  and  Donegal,  and  Cashelnavean  near 
Stranorlar  in  the  latter  county,  both  signify  the  stone 
fort  of  the  Fianna  or  ancient  Irish  militia  (see  p.  90); 
Cashelfinoge  near  Boyle  in  Boscommon,  the  fort  of 
the  scald  crows.  Sometimes  this  word  is  corrupted 
to  castle,  as  we  find  in  Ballycastle  in  Mayo,  the 
correct  name  of  which  would  be  Ballt/cashel,  for  it  is 
called  in  Irishy  Baile-an-chaisily  the  town  of  the  cashel; 
but  the  name  of  Ballycastle  in  Antrim  is  correct, 
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for  it  was  so  oalled,  not  from  a  cashel^  but  from  a 
castle.  Castledargan  in  the  parish  of  Eilross,  Sligo,  is 
similarly  corrupted,  for  the  Four  Masters  call  it  Caiseal^ 
Locha-Deargainy  the  stone  fort  of  Lough  Dargan. 

Brugh  and  Bruighean.  Brugh  [bru]  signifies  a 
palace  or  distinguished  residence.  This  term  was 
applied  to  many  of  the  royal  residences  of  Ireland  ; 
and  several  of  the  places  that  have  preserved  the 
word  in  their  names  have  also  preserved  the  old 
brnghs  or  raths  themselves.  Bruree  on  the  river 
Maigue  in  Limerick,  is  a  most  characteristic  example. 
Its  proper  name,  as  it  is  found  in  many  Irish  autho- 
rities, is  Brugh-righj  the  fort  or  palace  of  the  king ; 
for  it  was  the  principal  seat  of  OilioU  Olum,  king  of 
Munster  in  the  second  century  (see  p.  133),  and 
afterwards  of  the  O'Donovans,  chiefs  of  Hy  Carbery, 
i.  e.  of  the  level  country  round  Bruree  and  Kilmcd- 
look.  In  the  Book  of  Hights,  it  is  mentioned  first 
in  the  list  of  theking  of  Cashel's  seats,  and  there  are 
still  remaining  extensive  earthen  forts,  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  brugh  or  palace  of  OilioU  Olum  and  his 
successors.  According  to  an  ancient  MS.  quoted  by 
O'Ourry  (Battle  of  Moylena,  p.  72),  the  most  ancient 
name  of  this  place  was  JDun-Cobhthaigh  or  DuncoflFjr, 
Coffagh's  dun  ;  which  proves  that  it  was  a  fortified 
residence  before  its  occupation  by  OilioU  Olum. 

The  present  name  of  Brufif  in  Limerick,  is  a  cor- 
ruption oi Brugh  (seep.  52).  It  is  now  caUed  in 
Irish  Brubh-na-leise^  in  which  both  terms  are  cor- 
rupted, the  correct  name  heing  Brugh-na-JDeise  [Bru- 
na-daishS]«  i.  e.  the  brugh  or  mansion  of  the  ancient 
territory  of  DeisAyeg ;  and  from  the  first  part,  Brubh 
[bruv],  the  modern  form  Bruff  is  derived.  The 
brugh  that  gave  name  to  this  place  stiU  exists ;  it  is 
an  earthen  fort  near  the  town  caUed  at  the  present 
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day  by  the  people,  Lmn-a'^Bhrogha^  as  in  the  old 
songy  *^  Binn  Imn  aerach  a'  Bhragha^**  ''The melodious 
airy  UtUe  Us  of  Bruff."  Theie  is  a  place  called  Bruff 
in  the  parish  of  AughamorCy  Sligo,  which  is  also 
from  the  same  word  brugh. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  they  use  the  form 
brughas  [bruas],  which  has  originated  the  names  of 
Bruis,  now  a  parish  in  Tipperary ;  Bruce,  two  town- 
lands  in  Wexford ;  and  Bruse,  two  others  in  Cavan. 
There  is  also  a  deriyative  brughachas  [brughasl 
which,  as  well  as  bi^gh  itself,  is  used  m  seyeral 
places  to  denote  a  farm-house,  and  the  former  is 
pretty  common  in  this  sense,  in  some  of  the  Ulster 
counties.  We  derive  from  it  Brughas,  the  name  of 
a  townland  in  Armagh,  and  of  another  in  Ferma- 
nagh ;  and  Drumbrughas,  the  ridge  of  the  farm- 
house, a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Cavan  and 
Fermanagh.  (For  the  termination  «,  see  2nd  Series, 
chap.  1.) 

The  diminutive  bmighean  [breean]  signifying  also 
a  royal  mansion,  or  great  house,  is  even  more  com- 
mon than  its  original.  Both  brugh  and  bruighean 
were  often  used  to  signify  a  house  of  public  hospi- 
tality, whence  the  term  brughaidh  [broo-ey],  the 
keeper  of  such  a  house—a  farmer.  There  was  a  cele- 
brated house  of  this  kind  on  the  river  Dodder,  two 
miles  south  of  Tallaght  in  Dublin,  called  Bmighean- 
Da-D^r^a;  from  Da-Derga,  its  owner.  This  mansion 
was  destroyed  by  a  band  of  pirates,  about  the  time 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  they  also  slew  the  monarch, 
Conary-more,  who  was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
Da-Derga.  Its  destruction,  and  the  death  of  the 
monarch,  are  mentioned  in  our  oldest  authorities, 
such  as  theLeabhar-na-hUidhre,  &c. ;  no  remains  of 
the  old  fort  can  now  be  discovered,  but  it  has  left  its 
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name  on  the  townland  of  Bohemabreena,  whioh  is 
the  phonetic  representative  of  Bdihar-na-BruighnSy 
the  road  of  the  bruighean  or  mansion. 

Another  mansion  of  the  same  kind,  equally  re- 
nowned, yrBA  Bruighean- Da-Chogay'9ih\(Ai\fb&  situated 
in  the  present  oounty  Westmeath.  This  was  stormed 
and  destroyed  in  the  first  century,  and  Cormao  Con- 
loingeas,  son  of  Conor  mac  Nessa  (see  p.  125),  who 
had  stopped  there  to  rest  on  his  journey  from  Con- 
naught  to  Ulster,  was  slain.  The  ancient  Bally- 
betagh  attached  to  this  house  is  now  subdivided  into 
four  townlands,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Drumrany, 
two  of  them  called  Bryanmore,  and  two  Bryanbeg ; 
in  which  Bryan  represents  the  present  pronunciation 
of  Bruighean.  The  old  mansion  itself  still  remains, 
and  is  situated  in  Bryanmore  Upper ;  it  is  a  fort 
about  200  feet  in  diameter,  containing  within  its 
circle  the  ruins  of  an  Anglo-Norman  castle ;  and  it 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  upright 
stones. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  word  bruighean  has  been 
alwavs  used  by  the  people  to  denote  a  faiiy  palace — 
for  the  old  forts  were  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
fairies ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  generally  understood 
in  its  application  to  local  names.  The  form  brynn  is 
found  m  some  other  names  besides  those  in  West- 
meath ;  such  as  Bryan  (-beg  and  -more),  near  Augh- 
rim  in  Boscommon.  Breen,  which  well  represents 
the  original  sound,  is  the  name  of  three  townlands  in 
Antrim,  Donegal,  and  Tyrone ;  and  there  is  a  place 
in  Limerick,  north  of  Kilfinane,  and  another  near 
Emly  in  Tipperary,  called  Ballinvreena,  the  town  of 
the  fairy  mansion.  The  double  diminutive  Breenaun 
occurs  in  the  parish  of  Boss,  Galway ;  and  we  find 
Breenagh — a  place  abounding  in  fairy  mansions—in 
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the  parish  of  Conwal,  DonegaL  The  diminutiye  in 
dff  ooours  onoe  in  Sligo,  giving  name  to  Breeoge,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilmaoowen — Bruighedgj  little  hrugh  or 
fort. 

Mota.  The  large  high  mounds  are  often  called 
mota  in  Irish,  the  same  as  the  English  word  moat. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Irish  scholars,  and  among 
others,  O'Donovan,  that  it  is  not  an  ori£;inal  TjSSl 
word  at  all,  for  it  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  autho- 
rity ;  it  is  very  probably  nothing  more  than  the 
English  word  moat^  or  pernaps  the  Anglo-saxon  mote^ 
borrowed,  like  many  others,  into  Irish. 

We  find  a  few  names  in  the  annals,  formed  firom 
this  word.  The  Four  Masters  mention  Kountgairet, 
now  a  ruined  castle  on  the  Barrow,  near  New  Boss, 
once  a  residence  of  the  Butlers ;  an4  they  call  it 
Mota^Gairedy  Garret's  moat,  which  shows  that  the 
place  should  have  been  called  i/ba^garret.  Ballymote 
in  Sligo  also  occurs  in  the  Four  Masters,  in  the  Irudi 
form  Baile-an-mhotay  the  town  of  the  moat. 

There  are  many  townlands  called  Moat  and  Mota, 
which  derive  their  names  from  this  word,  and  in 
numerous  cases  the  mounds  are  still  preserved.  The 
great  mound  of  Moate  in  Westmeath,  forms  a  very 
conspicuous  feature ;  it  is  called  Moategranoge ;  and 
this  name  is  derived,  according  to  tradition,  from 
Gh*ainS-og,  young  Graine  or  Grace,  a  Munster  lady 
who  married  one  of  the  O'Melaghlins.  She  is  prob- 
ably the  person  commemorated  in  the  legend  referred 
to  by  Caesar  Otway ; — "  a  legend  concerning  a  Mile- 
sian  princess  taking  on  herself  the  office  of  brehoui 
and  from  this  moat  adjudicating  causes,  and  deliver- 
ing her  oral  laws  to  the  people"  (Tour  in  Connaught, 
p.  65) 

Qrianan, —  The  word  grianan  [greenan]   is  ex- 
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plained  by  O'Donovan  (App.  to  O'Reilly's  Diet.,  in 
voce\  1.  a  beautiful  sunny  spot ;  2.  a  bower  or 
summer  house ;  3.  a  balcony  or  gallery  (on  a  house) ; 
4.  a  royal  palace.  Its  literal  meaning  is  a  sunny 
spot,  for  it  is  derived  &om  grian^  the  sun  ;  and  the 
Irish-Latin  writers  often  translate  it  solarium^  and 
terra  Solaris.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
most  andent  Irish  MSS.,  principally  in  the  third  and 
foiirth  senses ;  as  for  instance  in  Cormac's  Glossary, 
where  it  is  used  as  another  name  for  "  a  palace  on  a 
hilL"  O'Brien  explaius  it  a  royal  seat,  in  which 
sense  it  is  used  by  tne  best  Irish  writers ;  and  this  is 
unquestionably  ito  general  meaning,  when  it  occurs 
in  topographical  names.  The  most  common  English 
forms  of  the  word  are  Greenan,  Greenane,  Greenaun, 
and  Ghrenan,  which  are  the  names  of  about  forty-five 
townlands  distributed  aU  over  the  four  proviaces. 

The  grianans  are  generally  the  same  kind  of  struo- 
tures  as  the  cahers,  brughsy  &c.,  akeady  explained ; 
and  many  of  them  still  remain  in  the  places  whose 
names  contain  the  word.  The  most  celebrated  palace 
of  the  name  in  Ireland  was  Greenan-Ely,  of  which  I 
will  speak  under  Aileach.  Grenanstown  in  Tipperary, 
five  miles  from  Nenagh,  has  got  its  present  name  by 
translation  from  Baiie-an-ghrianain^  the  town  of  the 
palace ;  the  grianan  is  evidently  the  great  fort  now 
called  Xdarathdine,  which  appears  to  have  been  an 
important  place,  as  it  is  very  large,  and  has  three 
circum^vallations.  The  name  of  the  fort  has  been 
formed  like  that  of  Lisdoonvama  (p.  282) ;  Ldsratii- 
dine,  i.  e.  the  fort  of  Bathdine,  this  last  signifjdng 
deep  rath  (Rath-doimhin)  in  allusion  to  the  depth  of 
the  fosses.  Clogrennan  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
situated  on  the  Barrow,  three  miles  below  Carlow, 
must  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
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residencey  as  the  name  sufficiently  attests — dock" 
grianain^  the  stone  castle  of  the  grianan. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  gri^nan  is  a  diminutiTe 
from  grian ;  the  other  diminutive  in  6g  sometimes 
occurs  also,  and  is  understood  to  mean  a  sunnj  little 
hill.  We  find  Greenoge,  a  village  and  parish  in 
Meath ;  and  this  is  also  the  name  of  a  townland  near 
Bathcoole,  Dublin,  and  of  another  near  Dromore  in 
Down  (see,  for  these  diminutives,  2nd  Ser.,  chap.  ii.). 
.  Aikach.  The  circular  stone  fortresses  already 
described  under  the  words  c-athair  and  caiseal,  were 
often  called  by  the  name  aikach  [ellagh],  a  word 
which  signifies  literally  a  stone  house  or  stone  fort, 
being  derived  from  at7,  a  stone.  Michael  O'Clery, 
in  his  Glossary  of  ancient  Irish  words,  gives  this 
meaning  and  derivation  : — ^^Aileach  or  ailtheachy  i.  e. 
a  name  for  a  habitation,  which  (name)  was  given 
from  stones."     (See  Second  Series,  chap,  i.) 

Aileach  is  well  known  to  readers  of  Irish  history 
as  the  name  of  the  palace  of  the  northern  Hy  NeiU 
kings,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  most  ancient  Irish 
writing  under  various  names,  such  as  Aileach  Neid^ 
Aileach  Frighrinriy  &c.  The  ruins  of  this  ereat  fort- 
ress, which  are  situated  on  a  hill,  four  miles  north 
west  from  Derry,  have  been  elaborately  described  in 
the  Ordnance  memoir  of  the  parish  of  Templemore ; 
they  consist  of  a  circular  caehel  of  cyclopean  masonry, 
crowning  the  summit  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  three 
concentric  ramparts.  It  still  retains  its  old  name, 
being  called  Green an-Ely,  i.  e.  the  palace  of  Aileach, 
for  I!lf/  represents  the  pronunciation  oi  Ailigh,  the 
genitive  of  Aileach ;  and  it  gives  name  to  the  two 
adjacent  townlands  of  Elaghmore  and  Elaghbeg. 

Elagh  is  also  the  name  of  two  townlands  in  Tyrone, 
and  there  are  several  places  in  Galway  and  Mayo 
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called  EUa^hy  all  derived  from  a  stone  fort.  In 
Caherellj,  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Ldmorick,  there  is 
a  union  of  two  synonymous  terms,  the  Irish  name 
being  Cathair-ailighy  the  caher  of  the  stone  fort.  So 
also  in  Cahemally  near  the  town  of  Headford  in 
Gal  way,  which  is  called  Cathair-na-haiiighi,  the  caher 
of  the  stone-fort,  in  an  ancient  document,  quoted  by 
Hardiman  (lar  C.  371) ;  and  the  old  stone-built 
fortress  still  remains  there.  A  stone  fort  must  have 
existed  on  a  ridge  in  Dromanallig,  a  townland  near 
Inohigeelagh  in  Cork ;  and  another  on  the  promon- 
tory called  Ardelly  in  Erris,  which  Mac  Firbis,  in 
"  Hy  Fiachrach,"  calls  Ard-Ailigh. 

Teamhair.  The  name  of  Tara,  like  that  of  Cashel, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  conjecture,  and  our  old 
etymologists  have  also  in  this  instance  committed  the 
mistake  of  seeking  to  decompose  what  is  in  reality  a 
simple  term.  The  ancient  name  of  Tara  is  Teamhair^ 
and  several  of  our  old  writers  state  that  it  was  so 
called  from  Tea,  the  wife  of  Heremon,  who  was 
buried  there: — Teamhair,  i.  e.  the  mur  or  wall  of 
Tea.  But  this  derivation  is  legendary,  for  Teamhair 
was,  and  is  still,  a  common  local  name. 

Teamhair  [Tawer]  is  a  simple  word,  and  has  pretty 
much  the  same  meaning  as  grianan  (see  p.  290) ;  it 
signifies  an  elevated  spot  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  frequently  used  as  a 
generic  term  in  Irish  MSS.  In  Cormac's  Glossary 
it  is  stated  that  the  teamhair  of  a  house  is  a  grianan 
(i.  e.  balcony),  and  that  the  teamhair  of  a  country  is 
a  hill  commanding  a  wide  view.  This  meaning  ap- 
plies to  every  teamhair  in  Ireland,  for  they  are  m 
conspicuously  situated ;  and  the  great  Tara  in  Meath, 
is  a  most  charactenstic  example.  Moreover,  it  must 
\^  r9membere4  that  a  teamhqir  wc^  a  residencCi  and 
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that  all  the  teamhairs  had  originally  one  or  mofe 
fortsy  which  in  case  of  many  of  them  remain  to  tUs 
day. 

The  genitive  of  teamhair  is  teamhrach  [taragh  or 
towragh],  and  it  is  this  form  which  has  given  its 
present  name  to  Tara  in  Meath,  and  to  every  other 
plfiU)e  whose  name  is  similarly  spelled  (see  p«  34). 
J3y  the  old  inhabitants,  however,  all  these  plaoeB  are 
called  in  Irish  Teamhair.  Our  histories  tell  ns  that 
when  the  Firbolgs  came  to  Tara,  they  called  the  hill 
Druim-caein  [Drumkeexil,  beautiful  ridge ;  and  it  was 
also  called  Liathdhruim  [Leitrim] ,  grey  ridge.  There 
is  a  place  called  Tara  in  the  parish  of  Witter,  Down, 
which  has  a  fine  fort  commanding  an  extensive  view ; 
another  in  the  parish  of  Durrow,  Eong's  County ; 
and  Tara  is  the  name  of  a  conspicuous  hill  near 
Gorey  in  Wexford,  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  a 
cam. 

There  was  a  celebrated  royal  residence  in  Munster, 
called  Teamhair^Luachra^  &om  the  district  of  Sliabh 
Luachra  or  Slievelougher.  l\s  exact  situation  is  now 
unknown,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  fort  is  still 
in  existence ;  but  it  must  have  been  somewhere  near 
Ballahantouragh,  a  ford  giving  name  to  a  tewnland 
near  Castleisland  in  Kerry,  which  is  called  in  Irish 
Bet-atha^an- Teamhrach,  the  ford-mouth  of  the  Teamh^ 
air.  A  similar  form  of  the  name  is  found  in  Enook- 
auntouragh,  a  little  hill  near  Eildorrery  in  Cork,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a  fori — the  old  Teamhair — cele- 
brated in  the  local  legends;  and  in  the  parish  of 
Eiltoom  in  Eoscommon,  north  west  of  Athlone,  there 
is  a  place  called  Eatawragh,  the  rath  of  the  conspi- 
cuous residence. 

There  are  many  other  places  deriving  their  names 
from  these  teamhairs^  and  to  understend  the  follow- 
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ing  Beleoiion,  it  xntist  be  remembered  that  the  word 
is  pronounced  tavver,  tawer^  and  tower^  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  One  form  is  found  in  Tower* 
oieg  and  Towermore,  two  townlands  in  the  parish  Of 
Devenish,  Fermanagh ;  and  there  is  a  Towermore 
near  Castlelyons  in  Cork.  Taur,  another  modifica- 
tion, gives  name  to  two  hills  (-more  and  -beg),  in 
the  parish  of  Clonfert,  same  county.  Tawran,  little 
Teamhair  {Teamhrdn\  occurs  in  the  parish  of  Eill- 
araghty  Sligo ;  we  find  the  same  name  in  the  slightly 
different  form  Tavraun,  in  the  parish  of  Eolmoveey 
Mayo ;  while  the  diminutive  in  In  gives  name  to 
Tevrin  in  the  parish  of  Eathconnell,  W estmeath. 

Faithche.  In  front  of  the  ancient  Irish  residences, 
there  was  usually  a  level  green  plot,  used  for  various 
purposes — for  games  and  exercises  of  different  kinds, 
for  the  reception  of  visitors,  &c.  Faithche  [faha]  was 
the  name  applied  to  this  green ;  the  worn  is  trans* 
hiteiplatea  in  Cormac  s  Glossary ;  and  it  is  constantly 
used  by  ancient  Irish  writers,  who  very  frequently 
mention  tiie  faithche  in  connection  with  the  kmg*s  or 
ohieftain's  fort.  For  instance,  in  the  feast  of  Dtin-no- 
ngedh  it  is  related  that  a  visitor  reached  ^^Aileach 
Neid  (see  p.  202,  supra),  where  the  king  held  his  re- 
sidence at  that  time.  The  king  came  out  upon  the 
faithche,  surrounded  by  a  ^reat  concourse  of  tne  men 
of  Erin ;  and  he  was  playmg  chess  amidst  the  host'* 
(Battle  of  Moyrath,  p.  36). 

The  word  is,  and  has  been,  used  to  denote  a  hurl- 
ing field,  or  fair  green,  or  any  level  green  field  in 
wmch  meetings  were  held,  or  games  celebrated,  whe- 
ther ih  connection  with  a  fort  or  not ;  in  the  Irish 
version  of  Nennius,  for  instance,  it  is  applied  to  a 
hurling  ^^reen.    In  Gonnaught,  at  the  present  time^ 
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it  is  univerBally  understood  to  mean  simply  a  leyel 
green  field. 

The  word  enters  prettv  extensively  into  names, 
and  it  is  generally  made  Fahy  and  FaJia,  the  former 
being  more  usual  in  Oonnaught,  and  ti^e  latter  in 
Munster;  both  together  oonstitute  the  names  of 
about  thirty  townlands.  It  enters  into  several  com« 
pounds,  such  as  Fahanasoodry  near  Ballylandeis 
m  limerioky  Faithche'tiO'SiUlairef  the  green  of  the 
tanners,  where  tanning  must  have  been  oairied  on ; 
Fahvkeen  in  Donegal,  beautiful  green. 

The  word  takes  various  other  forms,  of  whioh  the 
following  names  will  be  a  sufficient  illustration. 
Faheeran  in  the  parish  of  Kilcomreragh,  King's 
County,  is  a  contraction  oi  Faithche-Chiarain  [Faha- 
Eieran :  Four  Masters],  Ciaran's  green  plot ;  Faia- 
fannan  near  Killjbegs,  Donegal,  Fannan's  green. 
It  is  made  Foy  in  several  places,  as,  for  instance, 
near  Bathangan  in  Kildare ;  in  Armagh  we  find 
FoyduflP,  Foybeg,  and  Foymore  (black,  little,  great), 
and  in  Donegcd,  Foyfin,  fair  or  whitish  faithche. 
Foygh  occurs  in  Longford  and  Tyrone ;  in  Donegal 
we  have  Foyagh,  and  in  Fermanagh,  Fyagh,  both 
meaning  a  place  abounding  in  green  plots. 

The  townland  of  Dunseverick  in  Antrim,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  well-known  castle,  is  also 
called  Feigh,  a  name  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the 
faithche  of  the  ancient  (/t/n,  which  existed  ages  before 
the  erection  of  the  castle ;  and  we  may  conclude  that 
the  name  of  Eathfeigh  in  Meath  (the  fort  of  the 
faithche  or  green),  was  similarly  derived.  The  name 
Feigh  occurs  also  in  the  south,  but  it  is  not  derived 
{rom. faithche.  Ballynafoy  in  Down,  is  the  town  of 
the  fi;reen ;  the  san^e  nan^e  is  fouqd  in  Antrin;,  in  the 
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forms  Ballynafeigh,  Ballynafey,  and  Ballynafie; 
and  in  Elildare  we  find  it  as  Ballynafagh. 

The  word  ooours  with  three  diminutives.  Fahan 
in  Kerry,  and  Fahsuie  in  Cork,  both  signify  little 
faithche.  Faheens  (little  green  plots),  is  found  in 
Mayo ;  and  there  is  a  lake  not  far  firom  the  town  of 
Donegal,  called  Lou^h  Foyhin,  the  lake  of  the  little 
men.  In  Sligo  we  have  Foyoges,  and  in  Longford, 
Fihoges,  both  having  the  same  meaning  as  Faheens. 

Mothar.  The  ruin  of  a  caher  or  rath  is  often  desig- 
nated in  Munster  by  the  term  mothar  [moher]  ;  and 
sometimes  the  word  is  applied  to  the  ruin  of  any 
building.  This  is  its  usual  meaning  in  Clare  ;  but 
its  proper  signification  is  **a  cluster  of  trees  or 
bushes ;''  and  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  this  is  pro- 
bably the  sense  in  which  it  should  be  interpreted 
when  we  find  it  in  local  names.  On  a  cliff  near  Hag's 
Head,  on  the  western  coast  of  Clare,  there  formerly 
stood,  and  perhaps  still  stands,  an  old  caher  or  stone 
fort  called  Moher  O'Euan,  O'Euan's  ruined  fort ; 
and  this  is  the  feature  that  gave  name  to  the  well- 
known  Cliffs  of  Moher. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  formation  of  local  names 
pretty  extensively  in  Munster  and  Connaught,  and  in 
two  of  the  Ulster  counties,  Cavan  and  Fermanagh ; 
while  in  Leinster  I  find  only  one  instance  in  the 
parish  of  Offerlane,  Queen's  County.  Scattered  over 
this  area,  Moher  is  the  name  of  about  twenty-five 
townlands,  and  it  is  found  in  combination  in  those  of 
many  others. 

The  plural  Mohera  (clusters  or  ruined  forts),  is  the 
name  of  a  townland  near  Castlelyons  in  Cork ;  and 
we  find  the  word  in  Moheracreevy  in  Leitrim,  the 
ruin  or  cluster  of  or  near  the  creeve  or  large  tree.  In 
Cork  also,  near  |(athcormick,  is  a  place  called  |f  q- 
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hereon,  little  moher;  and  Mohera^h,  signifying  a 

flaoe  abounding  in  moherSf  oooors  in  the  paxiah  of 
)onohill,  Tipperary.  Moheranea  in  Fermanaghi 
signifies* the  moher  of  the  horse;  and  Drummoher  in 
Clare,  and  Drommoher  in  Limeriok,  the  ridge  of  the 
ruined  fort. 

Crann&g.  The  word  cranndgy  a  formation  from 
crann^  a  tree,  means  literally  a  structure  of  wood.  In 
former  times  the  Anglo-Insh  employed  it  very  ge- 
nerally to  signify  a  basket  or  hamper  of  9k  oertain 
size  for  holdmg  com.  In  its  topographical  use — ^the 
only  use  that  concerns  us  here — ^it  is  applied  to 
wooden  houses  placed  on  artificial  islands  in  lakes. 
These  islands  were  formed  in  a  shallow  part,  by  driv- 
ing stakes  into  the  bottom,  which  were  made  to  sup- 
port cross  beams ;  and  on  these  were  heaped  small 
trees,  brambles,  clay,  &c.,  till  the  structure  was  raised 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  this  the  family, 
and  in  many  cases  several  families,  lived  in  wooden 
houses,  sufficiently  protected  from  enemies  by  the 
surrounding  lake,  while  communication  with  the 
land  was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  small  boat.  The 
word  cranndg  was  very  often,  and  is  now  generally 
understoocki,  to  mean  tne  whole  structure,  both  island 
and  houses. 

These  lake  dwellings  were  used  &om  the  most  re- 
mote ages  down  to  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
annals.  The  remains  of  many  of  them  have  been 
recently  discovered,  and  have  been  examined  and 
described  by  several  archsBologists.  There  are  various 
places  through  the  country  whose  names  contain  the 
word  cranndg^  in  most  of  which  there  was  a  lake,  with 
an  arti&oial  island,  ihoug\i  m  ^tcl^  qq&qs  the  laj^es 
bave  disappeared, 
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Qraiinoge  is  the  name  of  a  townland  near  Pomeroy 
in  Tjtone ;  Cronoge,  of  another  in  Elilkenny ;  and 
in  the  parish  of  Cloonolare,  Leitrim,  is  a  place  called 
Grannoge  Island.  Orannogeboy  (yellow)  in  the 
parish  of  Inishkeel,  Donegal,  was  once  the  residence 
of  one  of  the  O'Boyles.  Coolcronoge,  the  comer  or 
angle  of  the  wooden  house,  is  the  name  of  a  place  in 
the  parish  of  Ardagh,  Limerick.  There  is  a  small 
lake  near  BaUiniarry  in  the  north  of  Tipperarjr, 
called  Loughnahinch  (the  lake  of  the  island),  in 
which  there  is  a  crannoge  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  which 

give  name  both  to  the  lake  and  to  the  townland  of 
allynahinch;  and  the  parish  of  Ballynahinch  in 
Connemara,  which  gives  name  to  a  barony,  was  so 
called  from  a  crannoge  on  an  island  in  Ballynahinch 
Lake.  The  Four  Masters  mention  eight  crannoges 
in  as  many  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

Longphort.  This  term  is  in  frequent  use,  and  ge- 
nerally signifies  a  fortress,  but  sometimes  an  encamp- 
ment. The  word  was  applied  both  to  the  old  circular 
entrenched  forts  and  to  the  more  modem  stone 
castles;  and  the  fortresses  bearing «this  designation 
have  given  name  to  all  those  places  called  Longford, 
of  which  there  are  about  twenty.  The  town  of  Long- 
ford is  called  in  the  annals  Longford-OTarrell,  from 
the  castle  of  the  O'Farrells,  the  ancient  proprietors, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  situated  where  the 
military  barrack  now  stands.  The  barony  of  Long- 
ford in  EoBcommon,  takes  its  name  from  Longford 
castle  in  the  parish  of  Tiranascragh.  Longford 
demesne  in  the  parish  of  Dromard,  county  Sligo,  west 
of  Ballysadare,  now  the  property  of  the  Crofton 
family,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  O'Dowds,  from 
whom  it  took  the  name  of  Longphort-O'  DouAaV^'-'^^ 
Fiaobr&oh  "),  O'Dowd's  foitxesB- 
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In  a  few  oases,  the  word  is  somewhat  disguised  in 
modem  names,  as  in  Lonart  near  Killorglin  in  Kerry, 
whioh  is  a  mere  softening  of  the  sound  of  Longphcrt. 
Athlunkard  is  the  name  of  a  townland  near  Limerick, 
fipom  which  Athlunkard-street  in  the  city  derives  its 
name ;  the  correct  anglicised  form  would  be  Athlong" 
fordf  the  ford  of  the  fortress  or  enccLmpment.  And 
it  sometimes  takes  such  forms  as  Lonehort,  Lone- 
hurt,  &c. 

Teach.  This  word  [pron.  taghl  means  a  house  of 
any  kind,  and  is  cognate  with  Lat.  tectum ;  it  was 
used  both  in  pagan  and  Christian  times,  and  has 
found  its  way  extensively  into  local  names.  The  beet 
anglicised  form  is  taghy  which  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  as  in  Tapheen,  a  parish  in  Majo,  whioh  is 
called  in  **Hy  Fiachrach,"  Teach-chaein^  beautiful 
house;  and  Taghboy,  a  parish  in  Meath,  yellow 
house.  Sometimes  the  final  guttural  was  omitted,  as 
in  Taduff  in  RoscommoD,  black  house. 

The  form  tigh  [tee]  is  however  in  more  general  use 
in  the  formation  of  names  than  the  nominative  (see 
p.  34) ;  and  it  usually  appears  as  tee^  ti^  and  ty.  Tee- 
bane  and  Teemore  (white  and  great  house),  are  the 
names  of  several  townlands  in  the  northern  counties ; 
Tibradden  near  Dublin,  and  Tyone  near  Nenagh, 
Braddan's  and  John's  house. 

When  ^/^A  is  joined  with  the  genitive  of  the  article, 
it  almost  always  takes  the  form  of  tin  or  tinnay  which 
we  find  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  number  of  names. 
There  is  a  small  town  in  Carlow,  and  several  town- 
lands  in  Wicklow  and  Queen's  County,  called  Tinna- 
hinch,  which  represents  the  Irish  Tigh-na-hinnsg^  the 
house  of  the  island  or  river  holm  ;  Tincurragh  and 
Tincurry  in  Wexford  and  Tipperary,  the  house  of 
the  curragh  or  marsh;  TiDnascapt  in  Cork  and  \V^ctteF- 
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ford,  and  Tinnascarty  in  Kilkenny,  the  house  of  the 
scart  or  cluster  of  bushes. 

The  site  on  which  a  house  stood  is  often  denoted 
by  the  combination  ait-tighe  [aut-tee],  literally,  **  the 
place  of  a  house  ;"  in  modern  names  it  is  almost  al- 
ways made  atti  or  atty^  which  form  the  beginning  of 
about  sixty  townland  names,  the  latter  part  being 
very  often  the  name  of  the  former  owner  of  the  house. 
It  occurs  once  in  the  Four  Masters  at  1256,  where 
they  mention  a  place  called  Ait-tighe-MiC'Cuirrin^ 
the  site  of  Mac  Currin's  house. 

Attidermot  near  Aughrim  in  Galway,  signifies- the 
site  of  Dermot's  house ;  Attykit  near  Cashel  in  Tip- 
perary  of  Ceat's  or  Ket's  house.  In  a  few  cases,  the 
compound  is  followed  by  some  term  characterising 
the  house,  as  in  Attiduff  in  Monaghan  and  Sligo,  the 
site  of  the  black  house ;  Attatantee  in  Donegal,  in 
Irish  Ait-a'-tsean-tighe^  the  site  of  the  old  house.  The 
word  ait  is  sometimes  used  alone,  to  denote  the  site 
of  anything,  as  in  Atshanboe  in  Tipperary,  the  site 
of  the  old  tent  (bothy  a  tent)  ;  Attavally,  the  name  of 
three  townlands  in  Mayo,  the  site  of  the  bally  or  vil- 
lage. 

From  the  general  meaning  of  house,  teach  or  tigh 
came  to  be  used  frequently  in  Christian  times  to  de- 
note a  church ;  and  hence  the  word  is  often  joined  to 
the  names  of  saints,  to  designate  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dations, which  afterwards  gave  names  to  parishes  and 
townlands.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  Chap.  iii. 
Part  II. ;  and  I  will  add  a  few  more  here. 

Taghadoe,  a  parish  in  Kildare,  takes  its  name 
from  an  old  church,  which,  however,  has  wholly  dis- 
appeared, though  a  portion  of  the  round  tower  still 
stands  in  the  churchyard;  the  name  is  written  by 
Irish  authorities,  Teach-Tuae^  St.  Tua's  church.  Tia* 
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quin  was  originally  the  name  of  a  primitive  ohuroh 
in  Oalway,  and  it  is  written  in  Irish  Tigh-Dachonna 
[Teaoonna],  St.  Dachonna's  house,  from  whioh  the 
present  name  was  formed  by  contraotion,  and  by  the 
aspiration  of  the  D  (see  p.  20).  A  castle  was  erected 
there  long  afterguards,  from  which  the  barony  of  Tiar 
quin  has  been  so  called.  Timahoe  in  Queen's  Couxityi 
well  known  for  its  beautiful  roimd  tower,  took  its 
name  {Tech-Mochua^  O'Clery's  Cal.)  from  St.  ModiuOi 
the  original  founder  and  patron,  who  flourished  in 
the  sixtn  century.  St.  Munna  or  Fintan,  who  died 
in  A.  D.  634,  founded  a  monastery  in  Wexford,  whioh 
was  called  from  him  Teach-Munna  (Book  of  Lein8ter)i 
St.  Munna's  house,  now  modernised  to  Taghmon ; 
and  the  parish  of  Taghmon  in  Westmeath  derived  its 
name  from  the  same  saint.  Tymon,  the  name  of  a 
place  near  Dublin,  containing  an  interesting  castle 
ruin,  has  the  same  signification  as  Taghmon,  but 
whether  the  Munna  whom  it  commemorates,  is  the 
same  as  St.  Munna  of  Taghmon,  I  cannot  tell. 

This  word  enters  into  various  other  combinations 
in  local  names.  There  is  a  townland  in  the  parish  of 
Lower  Bodoney,  Tyrone,  called  Crockatanty,  whose 
Irish  name  is  Cnoc-a^'tsean-tighe  (see  pp.  51  and  23, 
8upra)j  the  hill  of  the  old  house ;  and  we  see  the 
same  form  in  Tullantanty  [Tulach^  a  hill)  in  Cavan, 
which  has  also  the  same  meaning.  Edentiroory  near 
Dromore  in  Down,  means  the  edan  or  hill  brow  of 
Eory's  house. 

I  have  already  mentioned  (p.  65)  that  in  some  of 
the  eastern  counties,  a  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  this 
word ;  and  in  addition  to  the  examples  given  there^ 
I  may  mention  Staholmog  in  Meath,  St.  Colmoo^s 
or  Mooholmoc's  house ;  and  Stamullen  in  the  same 
county,  Maelan's  house. 
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Both  [b^h].  This  word  signifies  a  tent,  boothy  or 
hut»  ana  it  was  applied  not  only  to  the  huts  erected 
for  human  habitation,  but  also  sometimes  to  cattle 
hoiises.  It  is  an  old  word  in  the  language,  and 
exists  also  in  the  kindred  Keltic  dialects : — ^Welsh 
bodf  Cornish  bod  and  bos.  It  occurs  very  often  in 
our  ancient  authorities ;  and  the  annals  make  men- 
tion of  several  places  whose  names  were  deriyed  from 
these  huts. 

Templeshanbo  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Leinster  in 
Wexford,  was  anciently  called  Seanboth  fShanbdh], 
old  tent  or  hut,  the  prefix  Temple  having  been  added 
in  recent  times.  It  was  also  called  Seanboth- Sini^ 
and  Seanboth-Colmain^  from  St.  Colman  O'Fiachra, 
who  was  venerated  there.  Seanboth-SinS  signifies 
the  old  tent  of  Sin  [Sheen]  a  woman's  name  belong- 
ing to  the  pagan  ages ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  was  its  original  name,  and  that  St.  Colman,  like 
many  other  Irish  saints,  adopted  it  without  change. 
There  is  a  Shsmbo  in  Meath,  a  Shanboe  in  Queen's 
County ;  and  Shanbogh  is  the  name  of  a  parish  in 
Kilkenny — all  different  forms  of  the  same  word.  It 
also  appears  in  Drumshanbo  (the  drum  or  ridge  of 
the  old  tent),  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kiltoghert,  Leitrim,  of  a  townland  in  the  parish  of 
Cloone,  same  county,  and  of  another  in  the  parish  of 
Kildress,  Tyrone.  This  name  is  popularly  believed 
— in  my  opinion  erroneously — to  signify  "  the  ridge 
of  the  old  cow"  (60,  a  cow),  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  outline  of  the  hill  at  each  place,  to  a  cow's  back. 

Bough,  which  is  merely  an  adaptation  of  Both^  is 
the  name  of  a  townland  in  Carlow,  and  of  another 
in  Monaghan,  Baphoe  in  Donegal,  is  called  in  the 
annals  Bath-bothj  the  fort  of  the  huts.  In  the  Tri- 
partite life  it  is  related  that  while  St.  Patrick  was 
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at  Dagart,  in  the  territory  of  Magdula,  lie  founded 
seven  churches,  of  ivhich  Both^Dornhnaigh  (the  tent 
of  the  church)  was  one ;  which  name  is  still  retained 
in  the  parish  of  Bodoney  in  Tyrone.  There  is  an 
old  church  near  Dungiven  in  Londonderry,  which 
in  various  Irish  authorities  is  called  Both-Mheidhbhe 
[Yeva],  Maev's  hut,  an  old  pa^an  name  which  is  now 
modernised  to  Bovevagh.  Bonola,  a  parish  in  Mayo, 
takes  its  name  from  a  church  now  in  ruins,  whidi 
is  called  in  "  Hy  Piachrach,"  Both-Thola,  St.  Tola's 
tent ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Templeniry,  Tipperaiy, 
there  is  a  towuland  called  Montanavoe,  in  Iiiiui 
Mointedn-a^-hhoith^  the  boggy  land  of  the  tent. 

We  have  the  plural  {botha)  represented  by  Boho, 
a  parish  in  Fermanagh,  which  is  only  a  part  of  its 
name  as  given  by  the  Four  Masters,  viz.,  the  Botha 
or  tents  of  Mnintir  Fi^iain,  this  last  being  the  name 
of  the  ancient  tribe  who  inhabited  the  district :  Boha- 
boy  in  Qalway,  yellow  tents. 

Almost  all  local  names  in  Ireland  beginning  with 
Boh  (except  the  Bohers),  and  those  also  that  end 
with  'boha  and  -bohf/y  are  derived  from  this  word. 
Thus  Bohullion  in  Donegal,  represents  the  Irish 
Both-chuillinuy  the  hut  of  the  holly,  i.  e.  surrounded 
with  holly  trees.  Knockboha,  a  famous  hill  in  the 
parish  of  Lackan,  Mayo,  is  called  in  **  Hy  Fiach- 
rach,"  Cnoc-botha,  the  hill  of  the  hut ;  and  Knock- 
naboha  in  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  has  the  same 
meaning. 

There  are  two  diminutives  of  this  word,  viz., 
Bothdn  and  Bothdg  [bohaun,  bohoge],  both  of  which 
are  in  very  common  use  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland,  even  among  speakers  of  English,  to  denote 
a  cabin  or  hut  of  any  kind.  Bohaun  is  the  name  of 
four  townlands  in  &alway  and  Mayo ;  and  we  find 
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Bidiaaboy  (yellow  little  hut)  in  Donegal.  The  other, 
Bohoffe,  is  the  name  of  a  townland  in  the  parish  of 
Mantula,  Mayo. 

Cttiskn.  The  word  caislen  or  eaiskan  [oashlaun] 
IB  applied  to  a  castle  ;  and  like  caiseal^  it  is  evidently 
a  loan  word — a  diminutive  formation  from  the  Latin 
eastellum.  like  the  older  duns^  cahers^  &o.,  these 
more  modem  structures  gave  names  to  nimierous 
places,  and  the  word  is  almost  always  represented  by 
the  English  word  castle. 

Of  the  names  containing  this  word,  far  the  greater 
number  are  purely  Irish,  notwithstanding  the  Eng- 
lish look  of  the  word  castle.  Castlereagh  is  a  smfdl 
town  in  Boscommon,  which  gives  name  to  a  barony. 
The  castle,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains,  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  it  is  called  by  the 
Four  Masters,  Caislen-riabhach^  grey  castle.  There 
is  a  barony  in  Down  of  tlie  same  name,  which  was 
so  called  from  an  old  castle,  a  residence  of  a  branch 
of  the  O'Neills,  which  stood  on  a  height  in  the  town- 
land  of  Castlereagh  near  Belfast;  and  some  half 
dozen  townlands  in  different  counties  are  called  by 
this  name,  so  descriptive  of  the  venerable  appearance 
of  an  ancient  castle.  Castlebar  in  Mayo  belonged, 
after  the  English  invasion,  to  the  Barrys,  one  of 
whom  no  doubt  built  a  castle  there,  though  the  name 
is  the  only  record  we  have  of  the  event.  It  is  called 
in  Irish  authorities,  Caislen-an-Bharraigh  (Barry's 
castle) ;  and  Downing,  who  wrote  a  short  description 
of  Mayo  in  1680,  calls  it  Castle-Barry^  which  has 
been  shortened  to  the  present  name. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  Irish  form  is  preserved,  as  for 
example  in  Cashlan,  the  name  of  two  townlands  in 
Monaghan,  and  of  one  in  Antrim  ;  Cashlaundarragh 
in  Gulway,  the  castle  of  the  oak  tree ;  Cashlancran 
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in  Mayo,  the  oastle  of  the  trees ;  BaUyouahlaae  in 
"Wexford,  the  town  of  the  oastle. 

Daingean.  The  word  daingean  [dangan]  as  ail  ad- 
jeptiye,  means  strong ;  as  a  noun  it  means  a  siarong- 
hold  of  any  kind,  whether  an  ancient  oiroular  ifort,  ox 
a  more  modem  fortress  or  oastle ;  and  it  is  obyioasly 
connected  with  the  English  words  dungeon  and  danjon. 
Dangan,  which  is  the  correct  English  form,  is  ^e 
name  of  a  village  in  Kilkenny,  and  of  a  number  of 
townlands,  including  Dangan  in  Meath,  onoe  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  This  wa^  also 
the  old  name  of  Fhilipstown ;  the  erection  of  ^^  th^ 
oastle  of  Daingean**  is  recorded  by  the  Four  Masters 
at  1546 ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  name  is  older 
than  the  castle,  and  that  it  had  been  previously  borne 
by  a  circular  fort.  The  name  of  Dundanion  at  Black- 
rock  near  Cork,  is  like  that  of  Dunluce(p.  276,  supra) ; 
for  dun  is  here  an  adjective,  and  the  name  oignifie^ 
strong  dangan  or  fortress. 

Occasionally  this  word  is  anglicised  Dingin,  whiob 
is  the  name  of  a  townland  in  Cavan ;  Dinginavanty 
in  the  parish  of  Kildrumsherdan  in  this  county, 
means  Mantagh's  fortress.  It  is  this  form  which  has 
given  origin  to  the  modem  name  of  Dingle  in  Eeny, 
by  the  usual  change  of  find  /  to  n  (Dingin,  Bingell, 
Dingle:  seep.  48).  It  is  called  in  the  annals,  Dain^ 
gean-ui'Chuis,  now  usually  written  Dingle-I>Cloush, 
i.  e.  the  fortress  of  O'Cush,  the  ancient  proprietor 
before  the  English  invasion.  These  people  some- 
times call  themselves  Hussey  in  Englisn,  and  this  ii, 
the  origin  of  the  mistaken  assertion  made  by  some 
writers,  that  the  place  received  its  name  frozn  the 
English  family  of  Hussey. 

In  the  north  of  Ireland  the  ng  in  the  middle  of 
the  wprd  daingean,  is  pronounced  as  a  soft  guttural, 
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vhidi  as  it  is  very  faint,  and  quite  incapable  of  be- 
ing represented  bj  English  letters,  is  suppressed  in 
modem  spelling,  thereby  changing  daingean  to  dian 
or  some  such  form.  There  are  some  townlands  called 
Bian  and  Dyan  in  Tyrone  and  Monaghan ;  two  in 
Armagh  and  one  in  Down,  called  Lisadian,  the  lis 
of  the  stronghold.  Even  in  Mayo,  a  pronunciation 
much  the  same  is  sometimes  heard ;  and  hence  we 
have  the  name  of  Ballindine,  a  village  in  that  county, 
the  same  as  Ballindag^ny  in  Longford,  Ballindaggan 
in  Wexford,  and  Bailindangan  near  Mitchelstown 
in  Oork,  the  town  of  the  stronghold.  Elsewhere  in 
Mayo,  however,  the  word  retains  its  proper  form  as 
in  EiUadangan,  the  wood  of  the  fortress. 

Badhun^  or  Badhbhdhun  [bawn].  Beside  many  of 
the  old  castles,  there  was  a  bawn  or  large  enclosure 
surrounded  by  a  strong  fence  or  wall,  which  was 
often  protected  by  towers ;  and  into  this  enclosure 
the  cattle  were  driven  by  night  to  protect  them  from 
wolves  or  robbers.  It  corresponds  to  the  faifhche  of 
the  old  pagan  fortresses  (see  p.  295),  and  served 
much  the  same  purposes ;  for  as  Smith  remarks, 
speaking  of  the  castle  of  Kilorea,  west  of  Cork,  '^  the 
Itttwn  was  the  only  appendage  formerly  to  great  men*s 
castles,  which  places  were  used  for  dancing,  goalinff, 
and  such  diversions  *  *  *  and  for  keeping  cattle 
at  night.*' 

O'Donovan  writing  in  the  "  Ulster  Journal  of  Ar- 
chaeology," says : — "  The  term  hatcn^  which  frequently 
appears  in  documents  relating  to  Irish  history  since 
tne  plantation  of  Ulster,  is  the  anglicised  form  of  the 
Irish  badhun^  an  enclosure  or  fortress  for  cows.  It 
occurs  seldom  in  Irish  documents,  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  a  castle  so  called  being  found  in  the  '  Four 
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Mafiten '  at  1547,  tiz.,  Badhmt^Riagmimtk^  From 
this  fonrazdit  ismet  with  in  different  parbof  Ireland. 
In  the  most  ancient  Irish  documents^  a  oow  fortraea 
is  more  usnall v  called  l^r^haiupean^  but  l^hdkmm  or  ba* 
dhvn  is  eqoallv  correct  Sometimes  written  Badhtk^ 
dhun^  the  fortress  of  Badhhh  [BauT^,  the  Bellona  of 
the  ancient  Irish,  but  this  is  probably  a  fandful  writ- 
ing of  it."  This  latter  form,  howcTer,  and  ita  pre- 
sumed derivation  from  the  name  of  the  old  war  god- 
dess, reeeiTe  some  support  from  the  fact,  that  in 
Ulster  it  is  pronounced  lauran^  in  which  the  r  plainly 
points  to  a  bh  in  the  Irish  original ;  and  thiapronnn- 
ciation  is  perpetuated  in  Bavan,  the  name  of  three 
townlands  in  Down,  Cavan,  and  Louth-f 

The  bawns  may  still  be  seen  near  the  ruins  of  many 
of  the  old  castles  through  the  country ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  surrounding  wall,  with  its  towers,  remains  in 
tolerable  preservation.  The  syllable  battn  is  of  very 
usual  occurrence  in  local  names,  but  as  this  is  also 
the  anglicised  form  of  Idn  a  green  field,  it  is  often 
diflBcult  to  tell  from  which  of  the  two  Irish  words  it 
is  derived,  iorhadhun  and  ban  are  pronounced  nearly 
alike.  The  townland  of  Bawn  in  the  parish  of  If  oy- 
dow,  Longford,  derives  its  name  from  the  bawn  of 
Moydow  castle,  whose  ruins  remain  yet  in  the  town- 
land. 

•  The  word  occurs  however,  in  the  form  of  ho-dkun  in  the 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce  at  the  years  1 199  and  1200. 

t  Duald  Mac  Firbis  writes  the  word  badhbh-dhwn  in  "Hj- 
Fiachrach."  Boa  Island,  in  I^ugh  Erne,  is  called  by  the  Four 
Masters,  Badhhha,  while  the  natives  call  it  Inis-BadAbhan,  i.  e. 
the  island  of  Badhhh,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hennesr^^s  paper— Rad  a 
short  time  since — '*  On  the  War- Goddess  of  the  Ancient  Iriiii^" 
is  not  yet  published,  and  I  regret  not  being  able  to  avail  myidf 
of  it  to  illustrate  more  fully  this  interesting  subject. 
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Lathrach.    The  site  of  anything  is  denoted  by  the 
word  lathrach  [lauragh],  but  this  word  is  usually 
applied  to  the  site  of  some  sort  of  building.   Lathrach 
senmuilind  (H.  3.  18,  T.  C.  D.);  the  site  of  an  old 
mill.    There  are  many  places  scattered  through  the 
four  provinces  called  Laragh  and  Lauragh,  to  which 
this  word  gives  name ;  Laragh  in  the  parish  of  Skreen 
in  Sligo,  is  called  Lathrach  in  the  Book  of  Lecan, 
and  the  village  of  Laragh  at  the  entrance  to  Glenda- 
lough  is  another  well-known  example.    Laraghaleas 
in  iiOndonderry  means  the  site  of  the  lis  or  fort ; 
Laraghshankill  in  Armagh,  the  site  of  the  old  church 
(see  Shankill) ;  Laraghbryan  near  Leixlip  in  Kildare, 
Aryan's  house  site.     Caherlarhig,  the  stone  fort  of 
the  site,  near  Clonakilty  in  Cork,  very  probably  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  caher,  built  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  dun. 

Z^rtAatr  Rauher],  from  which  lathrach  is  derived, 
and  which  literally  means  **  presence,"  is  itself  some- 
times used  in  Cork  and  Kerry  to  signify  a  site,  and 
is  foimd  also  forming  a  part  of  names  in  these  coun- 
ties. Laheratanvally  near  Skibbereen  in  Cork,  the 
site  of  the  old  town  {Lathair-a^'tseanbhaile)  ;  Laher- 
tidaly  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  site  of  Daly's 
house,  Laracor  near  Trim  in  Meath,  once  the 
residence  of  Dean  Swift,  is  called  in  an  Inq.  of  Jac. 
I.,  Laraghcorre,  which  points  to  the  original  Lrish 
form  Lathrach-eoray  the  site  of  the  weir.  We  find 
the  diminutive  Lareen  in  Leitrim,  and  Lerhin  in  Gal- 
way  ;  Lislarheen  (-more  and  -beg)  in  Clare,  signifies 
the  fort  of  the  little  site. 

Laragh  in  the  parish  of  Kilcumreragh,  Westmeath, 
takes  its  name  from  a  castle  of  the  Mageoghegans^ 
whose  ruins  are  yet  there,  and  which  the  Four  Mas- 
ters call  Leaih^rath  [Lara],  i.  e.  half  rath ;  and  some 
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of  the  other  Laraghs  are  probably  derived  from  this 
Irish  compoTuid,  and  not  from  lathrach.  Leath-rath 
is  also  the  Irish  name  of  Lara  or  Abbeylarain  Ixmg^ 
ford,  for  so  it  is  written  in  the  annals. 

Suidhe  [see].  This  word  means  a  seat  or  sitting- 
place,  cognate  with  Lat.  sedes ;  it  is  found  in  our 
oldest  authorities ;  and  among  others,  the  MSB.  of 
Zeuss  (Ghram.  Celt.  p.  60).  It  is  frequently  used  in 
the  formation  of  names,  usually  imder  the  forms  us 
8j/i  scj  and  sea ;  and  these  four  syllaUes,  in  the  sense 
of  *'  seat,"  begin  the  names  of  over  thirty  townlands. 
It  is  very  commonly  followed  by  a  personal  name, 
which  is  generally  understood  to  mean  that  the  ]plaoe 
so  designated  was  frequented  by  the  person,  either 
as  a  residence,  or  as  a  favourite  resort.  The  names 
of  men,  both  pagan  and  Christian,  are  found  oom- 
bined  with  it. 

See,  which  exactly  represents  suidhe  in  pronun- 
ciation, is  the  name  of  a  townland  in  Cavan.  On  the 
south  shore  of  Lough  Derg  in  Donegal,  is  the  town- 
land  Seadavog,  the  seat  of  St.  Davog,  the  patron  of 
Termondavog,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Termonmagrath. 
In  this  name  the  word  sea  is  understood  in  its  literal 
sense,  for  the  people  still  show  the  stone  chair  in 
which  the  saint  Was  wont  to  sit. 

The  parish  of  Seagoe  in  Armagh,  is  called  in 
Irish  8uidli€'0obha  [See-gow],  the  seat  of  St.  Gk)bha 
(Gow)  or  Gobanus ;  Colgan  calls  him  **  Gobanus 
of  Teg-da-Ooba^  at  the  bank  of  the  river  Bann;'' 
from  which  expression  it  appears  that  the  place  was 
anciently  called  Tech^Dogobhay  the  house  of  St.  Dago- 
bha,  this  last  name  being  the  same  as  Gobanus  (p.  147, 
note,  supra ;  see  Eeeves's  Eocl.  Ant.p.  107);  and  the 

Sarish  of  Seapatrick  in  Down,  is  called  in  TrisJk 
'haum.  Suidhe-Padruicj  St.  Patrick's  sitting  pkoe» 
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Shinrone  in  the  King's  County  is  mentioned  by 
the  Four  Masters,  who  call  it  Suidhe-an-rdin  [Seen- 
fone]y  the  tiee^t  of  the  ron,  i.  e.  literally  a  seal,  but 
figoratively  a  hirsute  or  haiir  man.  In  the  same 
liuthority  -we  find  Seeoran  in  Cavan,  written  Suidhe^ 
Odhrain^  Odhran's  or  Oran's  seat.  Seeoonglass  in 
limerick,  Guglas's  seat;  Syunchin  near  Glogher 
m  Tyrone,  the  seat  of  the  ash,  i.  e.  abounding  in 
wti  trees. 

Suidheachdn  fseebaun]  is  a  diminutive  formation 
on  midhe^  which  we  also  find  occasionally  in  names. 
For  instamicey  th6re  is  a  hill  called  Seeghane  (the  seat) 
near  Tallaght  in  Dublin;  Seehanes  (seats)  is  the 
naine  of  a  place  near  Dromdaleague  in  Cork,  so 
called  becaiuse  it  was  the  seat  of  O'Donovan ;  and 
Seeaghandoo  and  Seea^hanbahe  (black  and  white), 
are  two  townlands  in  Mayo. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  EDIFICES. 


It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  terms  employed  in 
Irish  to  designate  Christian  structures,  ceremonies, 
and  offices,*  are  derived  directly  from  Latin.  The 
early  missionaries,  finding  no  suitable  words  in  the 
native  language,  introduced  the  necessary  Latin 
terms,  which,  in  course  of  time,  were  more  or  less 
oonsiderablj  modified  according  to  the  laws  of  Irish 
pronunciation.    Those  applied  to  buildings  ate  no- 
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tioed  in  this  chapter;  but  we  have  besides,  suoh 
words  as  easpog^  old  Irish  epscopf  a  bishop,  firom  ^pw- 
copua ;  aagart  or  sacart,  a  priest,  &om  aacerdos  ;  betu^ 
nachty  old  Irish  bendacht,  a  blessing  from,  henedictio  ; 
Aiffrionn  or  Aiffrend,  the  Mass,  from  offerenda;  and 
many  others.  (See  Second  Series,  chap.  vi.  and  xxvi.) 

We  know  from  many  ancient  authorities  that  the 
early  Irish  churches  were  usually  built  of  timber 
planks,  or  of  wattles  or  hurdles,  plastered  over  with, 
day ;  and  that  this  custom  was  so  general  as  to  be 
considered  a  national  characteristio.  Bede,  for  in- 
stance, mentions  that  when  Finan,  an  Irish  monk, 
became  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  '*  he  built  a  ohuroh  fit 
for  his  episcopal  see ;  he  made  it  not,  however,  of 
stone,  but  altogether  of  sawn  oak,  and  covered  it 
with  reeds,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scots  "  (Hist. 
Eocl.,  III.  25)';  and  many  other  authorities  to  the 
same  effect  might  be  cited.  In  some  of  the  Uves  of 
the  early  saints,  we  have  interesting  accounts  of  the 
erection  of  structures  of  this  kind,  very  often  by  the 
hands  of  the  ecclesiastics  themselves— accounts  that 
present  beautiful  pictures  of  religious  devotion  and 
humility;  for  the  heads  of  the  communities  often 
worked  with  their  own  hands,  in  buildinfi^  up  their 
simple  churches — men  who  were,  for  loDg  ages 
afterwards,  and  are  still,  venerated  for  their  learning 
and  holiness. 

These  structures,  often  put  up  hastily  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  newly  formed  religious  community,  or 
the  recently  converted  natives  of  a  district,  we  know 
were  generally  very  small  and  simple  ;  and  in  some 
oases  the  names  preserve  the  memory  of  the  primi- 
tive materials.  Kilclief  in  the  county  of  Down, 
took  its  name  from  one  of  those  rude  edifices ;  for  its 
Irish  name,  as  used  by  several  authorities^  is  CiU^ 
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deUhe  [olehal  the  hurdle  churoh  {cHath  a  hurdle), 
from  whioh  toe  present  form  has  been  derived  by  the 
change  of  th  to/ (p.  52).  The  same  name  is  found 
as  Kilday  near  Clogher  in  Tyrone  ;  and  a  parish  in 
Westmeath,  called  £[iloleagh  (Killoliathagh  in  Beg. 
Clon.),  exhibits  another,  and  still  more  correct  form. 

But  timber  was  not  the  only  material  employed ; 
for  stone  churches  began  to  be  erected  from  the  ear- 
liest Christian  period.  It  was  believed  indeed,  until 
very  recently,  that  buildings  of  stone  and  mortar 
were  unknown  in  Ireland  previous  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion ;  but  Petrie  has  shown  that  churches 
of  stone  were  erected  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  succeed- 
ing centuries ;  and  the  ruins  of  many  of  these  vene- 
rable structures  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  have  been 
identified  as  the  very  buildings  erected  by  the  early 
saints. 

CilL  The  Irish  words,  cilly  eaglais^  teampull^  domh- 
naeh^  &c. — all  originally  Latin — signify  a  church. 
CiU  [kill],  also  written  cell  and  ceallj  is  the  Latin 
eeUa^  and  next  to  baile^  it  is  the  most  prolific  root  in 
Irish  names.  Its  most  usual  anglicised  form  is  kill 
or  hily  but  it  is  also  made  kyle^  keel^  and  cal;  there 
are  about  3,400  names  beginning  with  these  syllables, 
and  if  we  estimate  that  a  fifth  of  them  represent  coillj 
a  wood,  there  remain  about  2,700  whose  first  syllable 
is  derived  from  cilL  Of  these  the  greater  number 
are  formed  by  placing  the  name  of  the  founder  or 
patron  after  this  word,  of  which  I  give  a  few  illus- 
trative examples  here,  but  many  more  will  be  found 
scattered  through  the  book. 

Oolman  was  a  favourite  name  among  the  Irish 
saints;  O'Clery^s  Calendar  alone  commemorates  about 
sixty  of  the  name.  It  is  radically  the  same  as  Colum 
or  Columba,  and  its  frequency  is  probably  to  be  at- 
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tributed  to  yeneration  for  the  great  St.  Golamba. 
There  are  in  Ireland  seven  pariBhes,  and  mor6  than 
twenty  townlands  (induding  Spenser's  residieiioe 
in  Cork)  called  Kilcohnan  (Golman's  chnroh) ;  btit 
in  mwELj  of  these  it  is  now  difficult  or  impossible  t6 
determine  the  individual  saints  after  whom  thejr  were 
called.  St.  Cainnech  or  Canioe,  who  gave  native  to 
Kilkenny,  and  also  to  Kilkenny  West  in  WeStmeathi 
was  abbot  of  Aghabo  in  Queen's  County,  where  he 
had  his  principal  church ;  he  is  mentioned  by  AdsSn- 
nan  in  his  Life  of  St.  Columba ;  he  was  bom  in  A.  D. 
517,  and  died  in  the  year  600.  He  was  a  native 
of  the  territory  of  Keenaght  in  Deny,  and  he  itf 
much  venerated  in  Scotland,  where  he  is  called 
Kenneth ;  and  several  churches  in  Argyle  aod  in  the 
Western  Islands,  now  called  Kilkenneth  and  Kil- 
kenzie,  were  named  from  him.  There  are  thirty-five 
townlands  and  parishes  scattered  through  the  four 
provinces,  called  Kilbride,  in  Irish  Cill-Bhrighdej 
Brigid's  or  Bride's  church,  most  of  which  were  dedi- 
cate to  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare ;  and  Kilbreedy,  the 
name  of  two  parishes  in  limerick,  has  the  same  origin. 
Kilmurry  is  the  name  of  nearly  fifty  townlands,  in 
most  of  which  there  must  have  been  churches  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  the  usual  Irish  name 
is  Cill-Mhuirej  Mary's  church ;  but  some  may  have 
been  so  cidled  from  persons  named  Muireadhaeh. 

Besides  the  names  of  saints,  this  term  is  combined 
with  various  other  words,  to  form  local  names.  Shan-, 
kill,  in  Irish  Seincheall,  old  church,  is  the  name  of 
seventeen  townlands  and  four  parishes,  among  others 
the  parish  which  includes  Belfast.  There  is  a  village 
in  !Kildare  called  Kilcullen,  which  was  much  cele- 
br&ted  for  its  monastery  •,  it  \%  ealUd  by  Irish  writeM 
a'U-etfMim,  the  church  oi  t\xft\io\t3  \  «EL?t  ^^5»  ^aSk 
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Beyeral  townlands  in  other  counties  of  the  same  name. 
At  Eilleigh  near  Tullamore,  there  was  once  a  great 
eodesiastical  establishment,  under  the  patronage  of 
St.  Sincheall.  Its  origincd  name,  as  used  in  Irish 
authorities,  is  Cill-achaidh  [Eillahy],  the  church  of 
the  fieldy  which  has  been  softened  down  to  the  present 
form.  There  was,  according  to  Colgan,  another  place 
of  the  same  name  in  East  Breifny ;  and  to  distinguish 
them,  Eilleigh  in  King's  County  is  usually  called  by 
the  annalists  Cill-'achaidhdroma'faday  i.  e.  Killeigh  of 
Dromfada,  &om  a  long  ridge  or  hill  which  rises  im- 
mediately over  the  village. 

Eyle,  a  form  much  used  in  the  south,  is  itself  the 
name  of  more  than  twenty  townlands,  and  constitutes 
the  first  syllable  of  about  eighty  others ;  a  large 
proportion  of  these,  however,  probably  half,  are  not 
churches  but  woods  (coill).  In  some  parts  of  the 
south,  Eyle  is  used  to  denote  a  burial  place  for  chil- 
dren, and  sometimes  for  unbaptized  infants,  but  this 
is  a  modem  application^ 

The  diminutive  Killeen  is  the  name  of  about  eighty 
townlands,  and  its  combinations  are  very  numerous 
— all  derived  from  a  "little  church,"  except  about  a 
fifth  from  "woods."  Killeentiema  in  Kerry  must 
have  been  founded  by,  or  dedicated  to,  some  saint 
named  Tiema,  or  Tighernach.  KiUeens  and  Kil- 
leeny,  little  churches,  are  also  often  met  with.  Mo- 
nagilleeny  near  Ardmore  in  Waterford,  is  in  Irish 
Moin-na-gcilUnidhe^  the  bog  of  the  little  churches. 

Calluragh,  or  as  it  is  written  in  Irish,  Ceallurach^ 
which  is  a  derivative  from  ctV/,  is  applied  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  especially  in  Clare,  to  an  old 
burying  ground ;  sometimes  it  means  a  burial  place 
disused,  except  only  for  the  interment  of  QhiLa£^tL\ 
and  oooaaionaily  it  denotes  a  \>\mAiL  ^^qa^  i^t  ^^Qa^c^is^ 
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tized  infants,  even  where  there  never  was  a  ohuroh ; 
as  for  example,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcrohane  in  Kerry, 
where  the  old  forts  or  lisses  are  sometimes  set  apart 
for  this  purpose,  and  called  Callooraghs,  In  the  an- 
glicised form,  Calluragh,  this  word  has  given  name  to 
several  townlands. 

Cealtrach  [caltragh],  which  is  also  a  derivative 
from  cill^  is  used — chiefly  in  the  western  half  of  Ire- 
land— to  denote  an  old  burying  ground.  It  is  oom- 
monly  anglicised  Caltragh,  which  is  the  name  of  a 
great  many  places ;  and  there  is  a  village  in  Ghdway 
called  Caltra,  another  modification  of  the  same  word. 
We  find  Oloonacaltry  in  Sligo  and  Boscommon,  the 
chon  or  meadow  of  the  burying  ground.  Cealdraeh 
[caldragh],  another  Irish  form,  gives  name  to  eight 
townlands,  now  called  Caldragh,  which  are  confined 
to  six  counties,  with  Leitrim  as  centre  ;  in  one  case 
it  is  made  Keeldra  in  the  last  county. 

Eagluis.     Another  term  for  a   church   is   eaglais 
[aglish],  derived,  in  common  with  the  Welsh  eccluis^ 
the  Cornish  eglosy  and  the  Armoric  y/w,  from  the 
Latin  ecclesia.     This  term  was  applied  to  a  great 
many  churches  in  Ireland ;  for  we  have  a  considerable 
nimiber  of  parishes  and  townlands  called  Aglish  and 
Eglish,  the  former  being  more  common  in  the  south, 
and  the  latter  in  the  north.    There  is  a  parish  in 
Tipperary  called  Aglishcloghane,  the  church  of  the 
cloghaun  or  row  of  stepping-stones ;  another  in  Li- 
merick called  Aglishcormick,  St.  Cormac's  church ; 
and  a  third  in  Cork,  called  Aglishdrinagh,  the  church 
of  the  dreens  or  sloe  bushes.     Bally nah aglish,  the 
town  of  the  church,  is  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Mayo, 
and  of  another  in  Kerry ;  and  near  Ballylanders  in 
Idimeriok,  ia  a  place  called  Q\^TiTi^%.%^i%l\,  the  glen 
of  the  oburob.    In  the  oorrviptfoimTL^^^'^>V^H&*^^ 
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name  of  two  townlands  near  Ballymoney  in  Antrim ; 
and  in  the  aame  neighbourhood  we  find  DrumahegliB) 
the  ridge  or  long  mil  of  the  church. 

TeampulL  From  the  Latin  teniplum  is  derived  the 
Irish  teampulL  like  aV/,  eaglais^  and  donihnach,  it 
was  adopted  at  a  very  early  date,  being  foimd  in  the 
oldest  Insh  MSS.,  among  others  those  cited  by  Zeuss. 
In  angUoised  names  it  is  usually  changed  to  temple^ 
whioh  forms  the  beginning  of  about  ninety  townland 
names;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these, 
though  to  all  appearance  at  least  partly  English,  are 
in  reality  wholly  Irish.  A  remarkably  large  propor- 
tion of  parishes  have  taken  their  names  from  these 
teampullSy  there  being  no  less  than  fifty  parish  names 
beginning  with  the  word  temple. 

There  are  four  parishes  in  Cork,  Longford,  Tip- 
perary,  and  Waterford,  where  the  original  churches 
must  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Archangel  Michael, 
as  they  still  bear  the  name  of  Templemichael ;  Tem- 
plebredon  in  Tipperary,  is  called  in  Irish  TeampuU" 
ui'Bhridedin,  O'Bredon's  church ;  and  Temple-etney 
in  the  same  county,  was  so  called  from  St.  Eithne, 
whose  memory  is  fast  dying  out  there.  The  origi- 
nal church  of  Templecam,  not  far  from  Pettigo  in 
Doneeal,  must  have  been  built  near  a  pagan  sepul- 
chre. Tor  the  name  signifies  the  church  of  the  carti 
or  monument.  Templetuohy  in  Tipperary  signifies 
the  church  of  the  tuath  or  territory,  and  it  received 
this  name  as  having  been  the  principal  church  of 
the  tuath  or  district  in  which  it  was  situated.  A 
cathedral,  or  any  large  or  important  church,  was 
sometimes  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  Templemore, 
great  church ;  and  this  is  the  name  of  three  parishes 
in  Londonderry,  Mayo,  and  Tipperary^  the  fir&t  ixx- 
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eluding  the  dtj  of  Denj,  and  the  last  the  town  of 
Templemore. 

Domhnach.  The  Irish  word  damhnaeh  [downagh], 
which  Bignifies  a  ohuroh,  and  also  Son&y,  is  from 
the  Latin  Dominica^  the  Lord's  day.  Aooording 
to  the  Tripartite  Life,  Jooelin,  Ussher,  fto,,  all  the 
churches  that  hear  the  name  of  Domhnach^  or  in 
the  angUoised  form,  Donagh,  were  originally  founded 
hy  St.  Patrick ;  and  they  were  so  ofSled  l)eoause  he 
marked  out  their  foundations  on  Sunday.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Tripartite  Life  we  are  told  that  the 
saints  ^'  having  remained  for  seven  Sundays  in  Cian- 
aehta^  laid  the  foundations  of  seven  sacred  houses  to 
the  Lord;  [each  of]  which  he  therefore  called  Domi' 
nica,"*  i.  e.  in  Lrish  Domhach.    Shanonagh  in  the 

Sarish  of  Templeoran  in  Westmeath,  is  called  Sen- 
onagh,  in  Sir  Bohert  Nugent's  Patent,  and  ex- 
plained in  it  '^  Old  Sonday,''  but  it  properly  means 
"Old  Church." 

In  the  year  439,  while  St.  Patrick  was  in  Oon- 
naught,  his  nephew,  bishop  Sechnall  or  Secundinus, 
arrived  in  Ireland  in  company  with  some  others. 
He  was  the  son  of  Bestitutus  the  Lombard  by  St. 
Patrick's  sister  liemania  or  Darerca  (see  p.  94, 9upra)^ 
and  very  soon  after  he  was  left  by  his  uncle  in 
Meath.  The  church  founded  for  him,  where  he  re- 
sided till  his  death  in  448,  was  called  &om  him  Domh^ 
nach'Sechnaill  [Donna-shaughnill :  Leabhar  Breao], 
the  church  of  St.  Sechnall,  now  shortened  to  Dun- 
shaughUn,  which  is  the  name  of  a  village  and  parish 
in  the  county  Meath. 

There  are  nearly  forty  townlands  whose  names  are 
formed  by,  or  begin  with,  Donagh,  of  which  more 
than  twenty  are  also  parish  names.    In  all  those 
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d^pM  there  must  have  been  one  of  the  primitive 
J[)aminica8f  and  most  of  them  have  burial  plaoes  and 
roina  to  this  day;  fourteen  of  the  parishes  are 
called  Donaghmore,  great  church.  Donaghanie  near 
dogha^ny  in  Tyrone,  is  called  by  the  Four  Masters, 
DomAfUichran'eichf  the  church  of  the  steed ;  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  the  proper  name  of 
Don^hmoyne  in  Monaghan,  is  DomAnach-maighin 
tiie  obuxch  of  the  little  plain;  and  there  is  a 
nlaop  of  the  same  name  near  Clogher  in  Tyrone. 
The  Irish  pame  of  Donaghedy  in  Tyrone,  is  Domh' 
naei'CAaeide  (O'C.  Cal.) ;  and  it  was  so  called  from  St. 
Gaeide  or  Caidoc,  a  companion  of  St.  Columbanus. 
The  g^itive  form  of  tne  word  (see  p.  34)  gives 
name  to  Donnycamey,  Cearnach's  or  Carney's 
ohuroh,  a  village  near  Dublin,  and  another  near 
Drogheda. 

jiireagal.  This  word  (pronounced  arrigle)  means 
primarily  a  habitation,  but  in  a  secondary  sense,  it 
was  often  applied  to  an  oratory,  hermitage,  or  small 
ohuroh.  The  word  is  obviously  derived  &om  the 
IAti^  oraculum ;  for  besides  the  similarity  of  form, 
we  i^p.w  that  in  the  Latin  lives  of  the  msh  saints 
who  flourished  on  the  continent,  the  oratories  they 
founded  are  often  designated  by  the  term  oraculum 
(Fetrie,  E.  Towers,  p.  349).  It  has  been  used  in 
Irish  from  the  earliest  times,  for  it  occurs  in  our 
oldest  MSS.,  as  for  instance  in  the  Leabhar  na 
htJidhre,  where  we  find  it  in  the  form  airicuL 

Errigal,  the  usual  English  form,  is  the  name  of  a 

Sarish  in  Londonderry,  and  of  a  townland  in  Cavan. 
'he  well-known  mountaiu  called  Errigal  in  Donegal, 
in  all  probability  took*  its  name  from  an  oratory 
somewnere  near  it.  The  church  of  Errigal  Keer- 
ogue,  which  gives  name  to  a  parish  in  Tyrone,  was 
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onoe  a  very  important  establishment;  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  tne  annalists,  and  oalled  bj  them 
Aireagal-Dachiarogf  the  church  of  St.  Daohiaroe. 
Errigal  Trough  in  Monaghan,  is  oalled  in  Iriw 
Aireagal'Triucha^  the  church  of  (the  barony  of) 
Trough.  Duarrigle  is  the  name  of  a  plaoe  on  the 
Blackwater,  near  Millstreet  in  Cork,  oontainine  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  the  O'Keeffes ;  its  Irish 
name  is  Dubh-aireagal,  black  habitation  or  oratory ; 
there  is  another  place  of  the  same  name  near  Kanturk ; 
and  we  have  Coolnaharragill  in  the  parish  of  Qlan- 
behy,  west  of  Killamey,  the  comer  or  angle  of  the 
oratory. 

Urnaidhe.  This  word  which  is  variously  written 
umaidhe,  ornaidhe,  or  ernaidhe  [umy,  emy],  signifies 
primarily  a  prayer,  but  in  a  secondary  sense,  it  is 
applied  to  a  prayer-house:  Latin  oratorium.  It 
takes  most  commonly  the  form  Umey,  which  is  the 
name  of  some  parishes  and  townlands  in  Cavan, 
Tyrone  and  Kind's  County;  Umey  in  Tyrone  ia 
often  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters,  and  called 
Ernaidhe  or  Urnaidhe.  The  word  often  incorporates 
the  article  in  English  (see  p.  23),  and  becomes  Nur- 
ney  {an  Urnaidhe^  the  oratory),  which  is  the  name  of 
several  parishes,  villages,  and  townlands,  in  Carlow 
and  Kildare.  It  occurs  in  combination  in  Temple- 
nahumey  in  Tipperary,  the  church  of  the  oratory. 

Serin.  Serin  [skreen],  which  comes  directly  from 
the  Latin  Bcrinium^  signifies  a  shrine,  i.  e.  an  orna- 
mented casket  or  box,  containing  the  relics  of  a  saint. 
These  shrines  were  very  usual  in  Ireland ;  they  were 
held  in  extraordinary  veneration,  and  kept  with  the 
greatest  care  ;  and  several  churches  where  they  were 
preserved  were  known  on  this  accoimt  by  the  Irish 
name  Scnn^  or  in  English,  Skreen  or  Skrine.    The 
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most  remarkable  of  these  was  Skreen  in  Meath, 
which  is  called  in  the  annals  Scrin-Choluimcilte^  St. 
Oolumkille's  shrine,  and  it  was  so  called  because  a 
shrine  containing  some  of  that  saint's  relics  was  pre- 
served there. 

Lann,  Lann^  in  old  Irish  land,  moans  a  house  or 
church.  The  word  is  Irish,  but  in  its  ecclesiastical 
application,  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Welsh,  and  was 
introduced  into  Ireland  at  a  very  early  ace ;  when 
it  means  simply  "  house,"  it  is  no  doubt  purely 
Irish,  and  not  a  loan  word.  It  forms  part  of  the 
terms  ith-lann  and  lann-iotha  [ihlan,  lan-iha],  both 
of  which  are  used  to  signify  a  granary  or  bam,  liter- 
ally hoinse  of  corn  {ithy  com)  ;  the  latter  is  often 
used  by  the  English  speakins;  people  of  some  of  the 
Munster  counties,  who  call  a  Dam  a  linney ;  and  from 
the  former  we  have  Carrignahihilan,  the  name  of  a 
townland  near  Kenmare,  the  rock  of  the  granary. 
Lann  is  found  in  our  earliest  MSS.,  among  others  m 
those  of  Zeuss ;  it  occurs  also  in  an  ancient  charter  in 
the  Book  of  Kells,  in  the  sense  of  hotisey  and  it  is  so 
translated  by  0' Donovan.  It  is  a  word  common  to 
several  languages,  and  its  primary  signification  seems 
to  be  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground ;  **  Old  Arm.  lann ; 
Ital.,  Fr.,  Proven9al  landa^  lande,  Gothic  (and  Eng- 
lish) land"  (Ebel). 

It  is  not  found  extensively  in  local  nomenclature, 
and  I  cannot  find  it  at  all  in  the  south ;  but  it  has 
given  origin  to  the  names  of  a  few  remarkable  places; 
and  it  is  usually  anglicised  /yw,  It/nn^  or  /m,  from  the 
oblique  form  lainn  [lin :  see  p.  34,  aupra]^  as  in  the 
word  linneij  quoted  above.  The  celebrated  St.  Col- 
man-Elo,  patron  of  Lynally  near  TuUamore,  was, 
according  to  O'Clery  s  Calendar,  the  son  of  St.  Co- 
lumba's  sister.    At  an  assembly  of  saints  held  in  this 
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neighbourliood  about  the  jrear  590,  Cobnaba,  y/rho 
had  oome  from  the  oonyention  at  Druim-eeU^  to  Tint 
his  monasterj  at  Durrow,  ptoposed  that  a  Fpot  of 
ground  shoold  be  given  to  Colman,  where  he  might 
establish  a  monastery ;  and  Aedh  Blaine,  prince  of 
Meathy  afterwards  king  of  Ireland,  answered  that 
there  was  a  Ic^e  forest  in  his  prinoipalitj,  called 
tidh'Elo  [Fee-Mo],  i.  e.  the  wood  of  £!la,  where  he 
might  settle  if  he  wished.  Colman  accepted  it,  and 
said : — "  My  resurrection  shall  be  there,  and  hence* 
fprth  I  shall  be  named  [Colman-Elo]  from  that 
place."  He  soon  after  erected  a  monastery  there, 
which  became  very  famous,  and  which  was  called 
Lann-Elo  or  Land^Ealla  (O'Clery's  Cal.),  i.  e.  the 
church  of  Ela,  now  anglicised  Lynally  (see  Lanigan, 
Eccl.  Hist.  II.  304). 

Another  place  equally  celebrated,  was  Lann^ldire 
or  Landrlin  [^Book  of  Leinster],  i.  e.  the  church  of 
austerity,  which  until  recently  was  supposed  to  be 
the  old  church  of  Lynn,  on  the  east  side  of  Loueh 
Ennel  in  Westmeath.  But  Dr.  Beeves  has  deany 
identified  it  with  Dunleer  in  Louth,  the  word  dun 
being  substituted  for  lann^  while  the  latter  part  of  the 
name  has  been  preserved  with  little  change  (see 
Dr.  Todd  in  "  Wars  of  GG.,  introd.,  p.  xl).  The 
old  church  of  Lynn,  which  gives  name  to  a  parish  in 
Westmeath,  though  it  is  not  the  Lann-leire  of  his- 
tory, derives  its  name  &om  this  word  iann. 

The  word  appears  in  other,  and  more  correct  forma 
in  Landmore,  i.  e.  great  church,  in  Londonderry ; 
Landahussy  or  Lannyhussy,  O'Hussy's  house  or 
church,  in  Tyrone ;  Lanaglug  in  the  same  county, 
Lann-na-gchgy  the  church  of  the  bells.  In  Landbrpck 
in  Fermanagh,  Lann  appears  to  mean  simply  habita- 
tion^ the  name  being  applied  to  a  badger  warren-^ 
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Lann-broc^  house  of  badgers.  Belan  in  KQdare,  is 
called  by  the  annalists  Biothlann^  which  name  it 
may  have  derived  from  a  house  of  hospitality ;  bioth^ 
life  or  existence ;  Biothlann^  refection  house ;  similar 
in  formation  to  Uhiann  com  house  (see  p.  321). 

Glenavy  in  Antrim  is  another  example  of  the  use 
of  this  word.  The  g  is  a  modem  addition  ;  and  Dr. 
Beeves  has  remarked^  that  the  earliest  authority  he 
finds  for  its  insertion  is  a  Visitation  Book  of  1661. 
In  the  taxation  of  1306,  it  is  called  Lennewyy  and 
in  other  early  English  documents,  Lenavy,  Lynavy, 
&c.  (Beeves  Eccl.  Ant.,  p.  47),  which  very  well  re- 
present the  pronunciation  of  the  original  Irish  name, 
Lann-abhaxch  [Lanavy],  as  given  m  the  Calendar, 
sij^nifying  the  church  of  the  dwarf.  Colgan  states 
that  when  St.  Patrick  had  built  the  church  there,  he 
left  it  in  charge  of  his  disciple  Daniel,  who  from  his 
low  stature,  was  called  abhac  [avak  or  ouk],  i.  e., 
dwarf,  and  that  from  this  circumstance  the  church 
got  its  name.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that 
oUier  places  have  got  names  from  a  like  circumstance ; 
for  example,  Oappanouk  in  the  parish  of  Abington, 
Limerick,  represents  the  Irish  Ceapach^an^abluxich 
the  garden  plot  of  the  dwarf. 

Baialeac.  This  is  a  loan  word,  little  changed,  from 
the  Latin  basilica^  and  bears  the  same  meaning,  viz., 
a  church;  it  is  of  long  standing  in  Irish,  being 
found  in  very  ancient  MSS.,  and  was  no  doubt 
brought  in,  like  the  preceding  terms,  by  the  first 
Christian  teachers.  I  am  aware  of  only  two  places 
in  Ireland  deriving  their  names  from  this  word.  One 
is  Baslick,  an  old  church  giving  name  to  a  parish  in 
Bosoommon,  which  is  often  mentioned  by  tne  Four 
MasteiB,  and  which,  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  8t. 
Patri<dE,  is  called  Bakleac-mir^  great  ohoroL     Tb^ 
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other  plaoe  has  for  its  name  the  diminutive  Bas- 
lickane,  and  is  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Eiloro- 
hane,  Kerry. 

Diaert.  The  word  disert  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
desertum,  and  retains  its  original  meaning  in  Irish, 
viz.,  a  desert,  wilderness,  or  sequestered  plaoe.  It  is 
used  very  often  in  Irish  writings  ;  as  for  example,  in 
the  Battle  of  Moyrath,  p.  10 : — **  Oais  disert  mbec 
aigi  aim  sin^^^  and  he  (the  saint)  had  a  little  desei'i 
(hermitage)  there.  It  is  generally  used  in  an  eoolesi- 
astical  sense  to  denote  a  hennitage,  such  secluded 
spots  as  the  early  Irish  saints  loved  to  select  for  their 
little  dwellings ;  and  it  was  afterwards  applied  to 
churches  erected  in  those  places. 

Its  most  usual  modem  forms  are  Desert,  Disert, 
Dysart,  and  Dysert,  which  are  the  names  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  parislies  and  townlands  through- 
out Ireland,  except  only  in  the  Connaught  counties 
grhere,  however,  the  word  is  found  in  other  forms), 
esertmartin  is  the  name  of  a  village  in  Londonderry, 
and  Desertserges  that  of  a  parish  in  Cork,  the  former 
signifying  Martin's,  and  the  latter,  Saerghus's  hermi- 
tage ;  Killadysert  in  Clare  means  the  church  of  the 
desert  or  hermitage. 

The  word  disert  takes  various  corrupt  forms  in  the 
mouths  of  the  peasantry,  both  in  Irish  and  English  ; 
such  as  isievj  ester,  tirsy  fristie,  &c.  A  good  example 
of  one  of  these  corruptions  is  found  in  Estersnow,  the 
name  of  a  townland  and  parish  in  Boscommon.  The 
Four  Masters  call  it  Disert-Nuadhan  [Nooan],  St. 
Nuadha's  hermitage ;  but  the  people  now  call  it 
in  Irish,  Tirs-Nuadhan ;  while  in  an  Inquisition  of 
Elizabeth,  it  is  called  in  one  place  Issettiowne^  and 
in  another  place,  Issertnotcne^  which  stand  as  inter- 
mediate forms  between  the  ancient  and  present  names. 
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Though  written  Estersnow  on  the  Ordnance  maps,  it 
is  really  called  by  the  people,  when  speaking  English, 
Eastersnow,  which  form  was  evidently  evolved  under 
the  corrupting  influence  noticed  at  page  38,  supra, 
(IX).  The  patron  saint  is  probably  the  Nuadha 
[Nooa]  commemorated  in  O'Clery's  Calendar  at  the 
5rd  of  October ;  but  he  is  now  forgotten  there,  though 
his  holy  well,  Tobemooan,  is  still  to  be  seen,  and 
retains  his  name  (see  0*Donovan's  Four  Masters, 
Vol.  III.,  p-  546,  note  p). 

This  root  word  assumes  another  form  in  Isertkelly, 
an  ancient  church  giving  name  to  a  parish  in  Gal- 
way,  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters,  who  call  it 
DUert-Clieallaigh,  Ceallach's  or  Kelly's  hermitage ; 
and  in  Isertkieran,  a  parish  in  Tipperary,  which  no 
doubt  received  its  name  from  St.  Uiaran  of  Ossory 
(see  p.  148,  supra).  It  is  still  further  altered  in 
Ishartmon,  a  parish  in  Wexford,  St.  Munna's  desert, 
i.  e.  St.  Munna  of  Taghmon  (p.  302). 

In  some  of  the  Leinster  counties  there  are  several 
places  whose  names  have  been  changed  by  the  sub- 
stitution  of  the  modem  word  castle  for  the  ancient 
disert ;  this  may  be  accounted  for  naturally  enough 
in  individual  cases,  by  the  fact  that  a  castle  was 
erected  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  old  hermitage. 
Castledermot  in  Kildare,  whose  ancient  importance 
is  still  attested  by  its  round  tower  and  crosses,  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Disert  Diarmada  ;  where 
Diarmad,  son  of  Aedh  S.oin,  king  of  TTlidia,  founded 
a  monastery  about  A.  D.  800.  The  present  form  of 
the  name  was,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the  castle  built 
there  by  Walter  de  Riddlesford  in  the  time  of  Strong- 
bow. 

The  Irish  name  of  Castledillon  in  Kildare,  is 
J)isert'lolladAan  [Disertillan],  i.  e.  loUadhan's  W- 
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mitage.  Casilekeeraxi  near  Oldoastle  in  Meaithy  is 
another  example.  The  andent  name  of  this  plac&y  as 
appears  by  the  Four  Masters,  A.D.  868,  was  Beaheh^ 
duin  [Ballaghdoon],  the  road  of  the  dun  or  fort ;  bat 
after  the  time  of  St.  Ciaran  the  Pious,  who  founded 
a  monastery  there  in  the  eighth  oentury,  and  died 
in  the  year  770,  it  was  generally  called  in  the  annals, 
Lmrt'Chiarain  [Diseit-Eieran],  St.  Eieran's  h«v 
mitage.  The  castle  that  originated  the  present  form 
of  the  name  belonged,  as  some  think,  to  tne  Staffords, 
but  according  to  others,  to  the  Flunkets. 

CroB.  Cro9  signifies  a  cross,  and  is  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  crux ;  it  occurs  in  our  earliest  writings ; 
and  is  found  in  some  very  old  inscriptions  on  crosses* 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that,  from  the  tiaie 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  country, 
crosses  were  erected  in  connection  with  churches  and 
other  religious  foundations ;  they  were  at  first  simple 
and  unadorned,  but  became  gradually  more  elegant 
in  design,  and  more  elaborate  in  ornamentation;  and 
we  have  yet  remaining,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, crosses  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship,  last- 
ing memorials  of  the  piety  and  artistic  skill  of  our 
forefathers. 

These  monuments  were  not  confined  to  religious 
buildings.  In  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Columba,  it  is 
related  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  a  man  whom  the 
saint  was  coming  to  meet,  suddenly  fell  down  and 
expired.  **  Hence,  on  that  spot,  before  the  entrance 
to  the  kiln,  a  cross  was  erected,  and  another  where 
the  saint  stopped,  which  is  seen  to  this  day  "  (Lib.  I., 
Cap.  45) ;  on  which  Dr.  Eeeves  remarks  : — "  It  was 
usual  among  the  Irish  to  mark  with  a  cross  the  spot 
where  any  providential  visitation  took  place."    Tnis 
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Teiy  general  oostom  is  attested  not  only  by  hiBtoiy, 
Iraft  fuso  by  the  great  number  of  places  that  have 
taken  their  names  from  orosses. 

The  word  Cross  itself  is  the  name  of  about  thirty 
townlands,  and  it  forms  the  first  syllable  of  about 
150  others ;  there  are  besides  numerous  names  in 
which  it  assumes  other  forms,  or  in  which  it  occurs 
in  the  termination.  Some  of  these  places  probably 
took  their  names  from  cross-roads,  and  in  others  the 
word  is  used  adjectively,  to  signify  a  transverse  posi- 
tion ;  but  these  are  exceptions,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber commemorate  the  erection  of  crosses. 

A  cross  must  have  formerly  stood  near  the  old 
parish  church  of  Crosserlough  in  Cavan,  the  Irish 
name  being  Cros-air-locAy  the  cross  on  or  by  the  lake. 
Groesmolina  in  Mayo,  is  called  by  the  Four  Masters, 
CroS'Ui'Mhaeilfhina  [Crossyweeleena],  O'Mulleeny's 
cross ;  the  family  of  O'Maelfhiua,  whose  descendants 
of  the  present  day  generally  call  themselves  MuUany, 
had  their  seat  here,  and  were  chiefs  of  the  surround- 
ing district.  There  are  some  townlands  and  a  vil- 
lage in  Down,  called  Crossear,  short  cross ;  Cross* 
famoge,  the  name  of  a  prominent  cape  near  Camsore 
point,  signifies  the  cross  of  the  alder  tree ;  and  Gort- 
nagroBS,  the  name  of  several  places  in  the  northern 
and  southern  counties,  is  the  field  of  the  crosses — 
Oort-na-gcros.  The  parish  of  Aghacross  (the  ford  of 
the  cross),  near  Kildorrery  in  Cork,  took  its  name, 
no  doubt,  from  a  cross  in  connection  with  St. 
Molaga*s  establishment  (see  p.  151),  erected  to  mark 
a  ford  on  the  Funcheon.  There  are  several  places 
called  Crossan,  Crossane,  and  Crossoge,  all  which 
signify  little  cross. 

The  oblique  form  eroia  (see  p.  34,  supra)  is  pro- 
nounced crush f  and  has  given  the  name  Orosh  to  two 
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townlands  in  Tyrone ;  to  Crushybracken  in  Antrim, 
O'Bracken's  cross ;  and  to  several  other  places.  We 
find  the  genitive  in  Ardnacrusha,  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage near  Limerick  city,  and  of  a  townland  in  Cork, 
Ard-na-croisey  the  height  of  the  cross ;  the  diminu- 
tive»  Crusheen,  little  cross,  is  the  name  of  a  small 
town  in  Clare  ;  and  there  are  townlands  in  Ghdway 
called  Crosheen  and  Crusheeny, — the  last  meaning 
little  crosses.  Crassaire  [crussera],  which  is  a  deri- 
vative from  cro8,  is  applied  in  the  south  of  Ireland  to 
cross-roads,  and  hence  we  have  Crossery  and  Crussera, 
two  townlands  in  Waterford,  the  latter  near  Dungar* 
van.    For  the  form  crochy  see  page  219. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MONUMENTS,    GRAVES,    AND   CEMETERIES. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  different 
modes  of  sepulture  were  practised  in  Ireland.  In 
very  early  ages  it  was  usual  to  bum  the  body,  and 
place  the  ashes  in  an  urn,  which  was  deposited  in 
the  grave.  It  seems  very  extraordinary  that  all 
memory  of  this  custom  should  be  lost  to  both  history 
and  tradition ;  for  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
mention  of  the  burning  of  bodies  in  any — even  the 
oldest — of  our  native  writings.  But  that  the  custom 
was  very  general  we  have  the  best  possible  proof ; 
for  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  cinerary  urns,  containing 
ashes  and  burned  bones,  have  been  found,  in  the 
various  kinds  of  pagan  sepulchres. 
Occasionally  the  bodies  of  kings  and  oI^ieftainQ 
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were  buried  in  a  standing  posture,  arrayed  in  full 
battle  oostume,  with  the  face  turned  towards  the 
territories  of  their  enemies.  Of  this  custom  we  have 
several  very  curious  historical  records.  In  the  Lea- 
bhar  na  hUidhre  it  is  related  that  King  Leaghaire 
[Leary]  (see  pp.  138, 139,  supra)  was  killed  "  by  the 
sun  and  wind  in  a  war  against  the  Lagenians ;  '*  and 
his  body  was  afterwards  brought  from  the  south,  and 
interred,  with  his  arms  of  valour,  in  the  south  east  of 
the  external  rampart  of  the  royal  Hath  Laeghaire 
at  Temur  (Tara),  with  the  face  turned  southwards 
upon  the  Lagenians  [as  it  were]  fighting  with  them, 
for  he  was  the  enemy  of  the  Lagenians  in  his  life- 
time" (Petrie's  "Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill."  p.  155). 
The  same  circumstance  is  related  in  a  still  older 
authority,  with  some  additional  interesting  details — 
the  "Annotations  of  Tirechan,"  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh.  King  Leaghaire  says : — "  For  Neel,  my 
father  (i.  e.  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages),  did  not 
permit  me  to  believe  [in  the  preaching  of  St.  Patrick], 
but  that  I  should  be  interred  in  the  top  of  Temur, 
like  men  standing  up  in  war.  For  the  pagans  are 
accustomed  to  be  buried  armed,  with  their  weapons 
ready,  face  to  face  [in  which  manner  they  remain] 
to  the  day  of  Erdathe,  among  the  Magi,  i.  e.  the  day 
of  judgment  of  the  Lord  "  (Ibid.,  p.  146). 

The  pagan  Irish  believed  that,  while  the  body  of 
their  king  remained  in  this  position,  it  exercised  a 
malign  influence  on  their  enemies,  who  were  thereby 
always  defeated  in  battle.  Thus,  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Kellach,  it  is  stated,  that  his  father,  Owen  Bel,  great 
grandson  of  Dathi,  and  king  of  Connaught  (see  pp. 
103  and  138,  supra)  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Sligo, 
fought  against  the  Ulstermen.  And  before  his  death 
l^e  told  ms  people  "  to  bur^'  him  with  his  red  Javelii^ 
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in  his  hand  in  the  grave.  *  Place  my  face  tow&rda 
the  north,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  by  which  th6 
northerns  pass  when  flying  before  the  army  of  Con- 
naught  ;  let  my  grave  face  them,  .and  place  mysett 
in  it  after  this  manner.'  And  this  order  was  strictly 
complied  with ;  and  in  every  place  inhere  the  Glanna 
Neili  and  the  Connacians  met  in  conflict,  the  Glanna 
Neill  and  the  Northerns  were  routed,  being  panio- 
stricken  by  the  countenances  of  their  foed ;  so  that 
the  Clanna  Neill  and  the  people  of  the  north  of  Lre- 
land,  therefore  resolved  to  come  with  a  numerous  host 
to Bath'O^bhFiachrach  [Bathoveeragh]  and  raise  [the 
body  of]  Owen  from  the  grave,  and  carry  his  remaiml 
northwards  across  to  Sligo.  This  was  done,  and  the 
body  was  buried  at  the  other  side  [of  the  river],  at 
Aenach  Locha  Oiky  with  the  mouth  down,  that  it 
might  not  be  the  means  of  causing  them  to  fly  be- 
fore the  Connacians"  (Translated  by  O'Donovan 
in  "  Hy  Fiachraoh,"  p.  472). 

It  is  very  curious  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  people  still  retain  a  dim  traditional  memory 
of  this  mode  of  sepulture,  and  of  the  superstition 
connected  with  it.  There  is  a  place  in  the  parish  of 
Errigal  in  Londonderry,  called  Slaghtaverty,  but  it 
ought  to  have  been  called  Laghtaverty^  the  laght 
or  sepulchral  monument  of  the  ahhnrtach  [avartagh] 
or  dwarf  (see  p.  66,  supra).  This  dwarf  was  a  ma- 
gician, and  a  dreadful  tyrant,  and  after  having 
perpetrated  great  cruelties  on  the  people  he  was  at 
last  vanquished  and  slain  by  a  neighbouring  chief- 
tain ;  some  say  by  Finn  Mac  Cumhail.  He  was 
buried  in  a  standing  posture,  but  the  very  next  day 
he  appeared  in  his  old  haunts,  more  cruel  and  vigo- 
rous than  ever.  And  the  chief  slew  him  a  second 
tiiQc  and  buried  him  as  before,  but  ag^ain  he  escaped 
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from  the  grave,  and  spread  terror  through  the  whole 
tx>antr7.  The  chief  then  oonsulted  a  druid,  and  ao^ 
oording  to  his  directions,  he  slew  the  dwarf  a  third 
time,  and  buried  him  in  the  same  place,  iciih  his  head 
downwards  ;  which  subdued  his  magical  power,  so 
that  he  never  again  appeared  on  the  earth.  The  lught 
raised  over  the  dwarf  is  still  there,  and  you  may  hear 
the  legend  with  muoh  detail  from  the  natives  of  the 
place,  one  of  whom  told  it  to  me. 

The  modes  of  forming  receptacles  for  the  remains, 
and  the  monuments  erected  over  them,  were  exceed- 
ingly various,  It  was  usual  in  this  country,  as  in 
many  others,  to  pile  a  great  heap  of  stones,  usually 
called  a  carny  over  the  grave  of  any  person  of  note ; 
and  where  stones  were  not  abundant,  clay  was  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  This  custom  is  mentioned 
in  many  of  our  ancient  writings,  and  I  might  quote 
several  passages  in  illustration,  but  I  shall  content 
myself  with  one  from  Adamnan  (7th  cent.) : — "  The 
old  man  [Artbrananus]  believed,  and  was  baptized, 
and  when  the  sacrament  was  administered  he  died 
in  the  same  spot  [on  the  shore  of  the  isle  of  Skye], 
according  to  the  prediction  of  the  saint  fi.  e.  of  St. 
ColumbaJ  ;  and  his  companions  buried  him  there ; 
raising  a  heap  of  stones  over  his  grave"  (Vit. 
Col.  L,  33). 

The  same  custom  exists  to  some  extent  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  for  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  they  pile  up  a 
laght  or  cam  over  the  spot  where  any  person  has  come 
to  an  untimely  death ;  and  every  passer-by  is  expected 
to  add  a  stone  to  the  heap.  The  tourist  who  ascends 
Mangerton  mountain  near  Killarney,  may  see  a  earn 
of  this  kind  near  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  where  a 
shepherd  was  found  dead  some  years  ago. 

Our  pagan  ancestors  had  a  particular  fanc^  for 
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elevated  situations  as  their  final  resting-plaoe  ;  and 
acoordingly  we  find  that  great  numbers  of  mountains 
through  the  country  have  one  or  more  of  these  oams 
on  their  summit,  under  each  of  which  sleeps  some 
person  important  in  his  day.  They  are  sometimes 
very  large,  and  form  conspicuous  objects  when  viewed 
from  the  neighbouring  plains. 

Many  mountains  through  every  part  of  the  country 
take  their  names  from  these  cams,  the  name  of  the 
monument  gradually  extending  itself  to  the  hill. 
Camlea,  a  high  hill  north  of  Cushendall  in  Antrimi 
is  an  example,  its  Irish  name  being  Carn-liath^  S^J 
cam ;  the  great  pile  on  the  top  of  Cam  Clanhu^  in 
Longford  (the  cam  of  Clanhugh  or  Hugh's  sons,  a 
sept  of  the  O'Farrells)  is  visible  for  many  miles  over 
the  level  country  round  the  mountain;  and  Carron  hill 
near  Charleville,  county  Cork,  takes  its  name  from  a 
vast  pile  of  stones  on  its  summit. 

The  word  cam  forms  the  whole  or  the  beginning 
of  the  names  of  about  300  townlands,  in  every  one 
of  which  a  remarkable  cam  must  have  existed, 
besides  many  others,  of  whose  names  its  forms  the 
middle  or  end ;  and  there  are  innumerable  monu- 
ments of  this  kind  all  through  the  country,  which 
have  not  given  names  to  townlands.  The  place 
called  Carn,  in  the  parish  of  Conry,  near  the  hill  of 
Ushnagh  in  Westmeath,  is  the  ancient  Cam  Fiachach 
(Four  M.),  Fiacha's  monument,  which  was  erected 
to  commemorate  Fiacha,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages  (see  p.  138,  supra),  the  ancestor  qf  the 
Mageoghegans,  It  is  very  probable  that  the  persons 
who  are  commemorated  in  such  names  as  the  follow- 
ing, are  those  over  whom  the  cams  were  originally 

erected.  .  ,    .    m 

Cftrpteel,  now  a  village  and  parish  m  Tyrone,  19 
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called  by  the  Four  Masters  Carn-tSiadhail,  SiadhaVs 
or  Shiel's  monument.  There  is  a  remorkalDle  moun- 
tain, with  a  earn  on  its  summit,  called  Com  Tiemo, 
near  Bathcormack  in  the  county  Cork.  According 
to  O'Curry  (Lectures,  p.  267),  Tighemach  [Tiema] 
Tetbannach  king  of  Munster  in  the  time  of  Conor 
mac  Nesso,  in  the  first  century,  was  buried  in  this, 
whence  it  was  called  Cam  Tighernaigh^  Tighemach's 
cam ;  and  the  sound  of  the  old  name  is  preserved  in 
the  modem  Cam  Tiema.  Carmavy  (Orange)  in 
the  parish  of  Killead,  Antrim,  Maev's  cam  ;  Carn- 
kenny  near  Ardstraw  in  Tyrone,  the  cam  of  Cain- 
neoh  or  Kenny  ;  Camew  in  Wicklow  probably 
contains  the  same  personal  name  as  llathnew — 
Carn-Naoiy  Naoi's  cam;  Camacally,  the  name  of 
several  places,  the  monument  of  the  caliiach  or  hag. 

It  is  certain  that  the  followinfi"  places  have  lost 
their  original  names : — Camdonagn  in  Innishowen, 
which  got  the  latter  part  of  its  name  merely  because 
the  old  monument  was  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Donagh ;  there  are  some  places  in  Antrim  and  Tyrone 
called  Camagat,  the  cam  of  the  cats,  from  having 
been  resorts  of  wild  cats ;  and  a  similar  remark  ap- 
plies to  Camalughoge  near  Louth,  the  com  of  the 
mice.  Carney  in  Sligo  is  not  formed  from  cam ;  it 
is  really  a  family  name,  the  full  designation  being 
Farran-O'Camey,  O'Camey's  land. 

Other  modifications  of  this  word  are  seen  in  Carron, 
the  name  of  several  townlands  in  Waterford,  Tip- 
perary,  and  Limerick ;  and  in  Carronadavderg  near 
Ardmore  in  Waterford,  the  monument  of  the  red  ox, 
a  singular  name,  no  doubt  connected  with  some  le« 
gend:  Camane  and  Camaun,  little  cam,  are  very 
often  met  with ;  and  the  form  Keman  is  the  name 
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of  a  townland  near  Armagh,  and  of  another  in  the 
county  Down. 

The  monnds  or  tumuli  of  earth  or  stones,  raised 
over  a  grave,  were  sometimes  designated  hy  the  word 
tuaim  [toom] .  like  the  cognate  llatin  woid.  tumulus, 
it  was  primarily  applied  to  a  hillock  or  dyke,  and  in 
a  secondary  sense  to  a  monumental  mound  or  toml>. 
These  mounds,  which  were  either  of  earth  or  stones, 
are  still  found  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  and  some- 
times they  are  exceedingly  large.  It  is  often  not 
easy  to  distinguish  them  from  the  6feifi«  or  residences; 
but  it  is  probable  that  these  mounds  that  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  circumvallations  are  generally  sepulchraL 
They  have  given  names  to  a  s^reat  man^  places  in 
every  part  of  Ireland,  in  numbers  of  which  the  old 
tumuli  still  remain.  There  are  about  a  dozen  places, 
chiedy  in  the  north,  called  Toome,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  that  on  the  Bann,  between  Lough 
Neagh  and  Lough  Beg,  which  gives  name  to  the  two 
adjacent  baronies.  There  must  have  been  formerly 
at  this  place  both  a  sandbank  ford  across  the  river, 
and  a  sepiilohral  mound  near  it,  for  in  the  Tripartite 
Life  it  is  called  Fearsat  Tuama,  the  farset  or  ford  of 
the  tumulus ;  but  in  the  annals  it  is  generally  called 
TiMitn, 

Tomgraney  in  Clare  is  often  mentioned  by  the 
annalists,  who  call  it  Ttiaim-Grein^^  the  tomb  of 
G-rian,  a  woman's  name.  The  traditions  of  the  place 
still  preserve  the  memory  of  the  lady  Ghian,  but  the 

Eeople  now  call  her  Gillagraney — GiU-Oriine^  the 
rightness  of  tlie  sun.  They  say  that  she  was 
drowned  in  Lough  Graney ;  that  her  body  was  found 
in  the  river  Graney  at  a  place  called  Derrygraney  \ 
and  that  she  was  buried  at  Tomgraney.    All  these 
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plaees  retain  her  name,  f^ud  her  monument  is  still  in 
^zistenoe  near  the  village.  Grrian^  which  is  the  Irish 
word  for  the  sun,  and  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  was 
formerly  very  usual  in  Ireland  as  a  woman's  name. 
There  is  &  place  called  Camgranny  near  the  town  of 
Antrim,  where  another  lady  named  Qrian  must  have 
been  buried.  Her  monument  also  remains: — *'It 
consists  of  ten  large  slabs  raised  on  side  supporters, 
like  a  series  of  cromlechs,  formiug  steps  commenc- 
ing with  the  lowest  at  the  north  east  and  ascending 
giudually  for  the  length  of  forty  feet  towards  ihe 
south  west "  (Eeeves's  Eccl.  Ant.,  p.  66).  The  pile 
is  called  Ghranny*s  Grave,  which  is  a  translation  of 
Carn-Oreinif  (see  also  Knockgrean  in  2nd  Series). 

The  parish  of  Tomfinlough  in  Clare  took  its  name 
from  an  old  church  by  a  lake  near  Sizmile-bridge, 
which  is  several  times  mentioned  by  the  Four  Mas- 
ters  under  the  name  of  Tuaim-Fionnlocha^  the  tumulus 
of  the  bright  lake.  Toomona  in  the  parish  of  O^la, 
same  county,  where  are  still  to  be  seen  the  rums  of 
a  remarkable  old  monastery,  is  called  in  the  annals 
Taairn'mona,  the  tomb  of  the  bog.  Toomyvara  in 
Tipperary,  exactly  rejoresents  the  sound  of  the  Irish 
Tuaim-ui'Mheadhra^  0'Mara*s  tomb;  and  Tomdeely, 
a  townland  giving  name  to  a  parish  in  limeridc,  is 
probably  the  tumulus  of  or  by  the  (river)  Deel. 

On  the  summit  of  Tomies  mountain,  which  rises 
over  the  lower  lake  of  Eillamey,  there  are  two  sepul- 
chral heaps*  of  stones,  not  far  from  one  another; 
hence  the  Irish  name  Tuamaidhe  [Toomy],  i.e.  monu- 
mental mounds ;  and  the  present  name,  which  has 
extended  to  three  townlands,  has  been  formed  by 
the  addition  of  the  English  after  the  Irish  plural 
(see  page  32).  The  Irish  name  of  the  parish  of 
Tumna  in  Boscommon  is  Tuaim^mna  (Pour  Kast.)^ 
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the  tumulus  of  the  woman  {bean^  a  womaQy  gen. 
mna).  Tooman  and  Toomog,  little  tomba,  are  the 
names  of  several  townlands  in  different  ooontieB. 

Ditmha  [dooa]  is  another  word  for  a  sepulohial 
mound  or  tumulus ;  it  is  very  often  used  in  Irish 
writings,  and  we  frequently  find  it  recorded,  that  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  buried  in  a  dumha.  These 
mounds  have  given  names  to  numerous  places,  but 
being  commonly  made  of  earth,  they  have  uiemselveB 
in  many  cases  disappeared.  Movdow,  a  parish  in 
Longford  which  gives  name  to  a  barony,  is  called  by 
the  1^  our  Masters,  Magh-dumha  [Moy-dooa],  the  plain 
of  the  burial  mound ;  and  there  is  a  townland  of  the 
same  name  in  Boscommon. 

In  modem  names  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  this 
word  from  duhhy  black,  and  dumhach^  a  sand  bank ; 
but  the  foUowiu^  names  may  be  referred  to  it. 
Dooey,  which  is  the  name  of  several  townlands  in 
Ulster,  is  no  doubt  generally  one  of  its  modem  forms, 
though,  when  that  name  occurs  on  the  coast,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  from  dtimhach,  Knockadoo,  the 
hill  of  the  mound,  is  the  name  of  some  townlands  in 
Koscommon,  Sligo,  and  Londonderry ;  and  there  are 
several  places  called  Corradoo,  Corradooa,  and  Corra- 
dooey,  the  round  hill  of  the  tumulus. 

A  ieacht  [laght]  is  a  sepulchre  or  monument,  cog- 
nate with  Lat.  iectua  and  Grreek  icchos ;  for  in  many 
languages  a  grave  is  called  a  bed  (see  leahOy  further 
on) ;  Goth,  liga  ;  Eng.  //V?,  hy;  Manx,  Ihiaght.  It  is 
often  applied,  like  cam,  to  a  monumental  heap  of 
stones  :  in  Cormac's  Glossary  it  is  explained  lighedh 
niairbhf  the  grave  of  a  dead  (person). 

There  are  several  places  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  called  Laght,  which  is  its  most  correct  an- 
glicised form ;  Laghta,  monuments,  is  the  name  of 
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■ome  townlancb  in  Majo  and  Leitzim,  mnd  we  find 
LaghfagaUft,  white  sepolchres,  near  Thorlee.  Laght- 
ane,  litue  laght^  is  a  plaoe  in  the  parish  of  Eilleena* 
gBonnSf  Limerick. 

In  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  gnttoral  is  nnirersaDj 
sappreased,  and  the  word  is  pronounced  lai  or  lei  ;  as 
we  find  in  Ijitt,  the  name  of  a  townland  in  Armagh, 
and  of  another  in  Cayan  ;  Derlett  in  Armagh,  the 
oak  wood  of  the  grave  {DoittleacAfa) ;  Letfem  in 
Tyrone,  the  bghi  of  the  /earns  or  alder  trees ;  and 
Oorlat,  the  name  of  several  places  in  the  Ulster  coun- 
ties, the  round  hill  of  the  sepulchres. 

The  word  uladh  [uUa]  originally  meant  a  tomb 
or  cam,  as  the  following  passages  will  show : — *'  oc 
denam  uluidh  cumdachta  imat  flaifhy**  making  a  pro- 
tecting tomb  over  thy  chief  (O'Donovan,  App. 
to  O'lteillx's  Diet,  tocf  uladh).  In  the  Leabbor  iia 
hUidbre.  it  is  related  tbut  Cueilte  [KeeltbiiJ,  Fiiiu 
muc  Cumhal's  foster  sou,  slew  Fotbudb  Airgtheach, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the  battle  of  Oltarba  (Lame 
Water),  in  A.  D.  285.  Gaeilte  speaks :— ''  The  uluidh 
of  Fothadh  Airgtheach  will  be  found  a  short  distance 
to  the  east  of  it.  There  is  a  chest  of  stone  about  him 
in  the  earth ;  there  are  his  two  rings  of  silver,  and 
his  two  hunne  doai  [bracelets  P]  and  his  torque  of  sil- 
ver on  his  chest ;  and  theihe  is  a  pillar  stone  at  Ids 
cam ;  and  an  ogum  is  [inscribed]  on  the  end  of  the 
pillar  stone  which  is  in  the  earth ;  and  what  is  on 
It  is,  'Eodiaidh  Airgtheach  here'"  (Petrie,  B. 
Towers,  p.  108). 

The  word  is  now,  however,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time  used  to  denote  a  penitential  station,  or  a  stone 
altar  erected  as  a  place  of  devotion ;  a  very  natural 
extension  of  dieanine,  as  the  tombs  of  saints  were  so 
Y9ry  (*«neraU;f  used  as  jplaoes  of  devotion  hj  the 
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faithful.  It  was  used  in  this  sense  at  an  early  period, 
for  in  the  "Battle  of  Moyrath,"  it  is  said  that  "DomK- 
nall  never  went  away  from  a  cross  without  bow* 
ing,  nor  from  an  vlaidh  without  turning  round,  nor 
from  an  altar  without  praying  "  (p.  298).  On  which 
O'Donovan  remarks : — "  Uluidh,  a  word  which  often 
occurs  in  ancient  MSS.,  is  still  understood  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  to  denote  a  penitential  station  at  which 

Silgrims  pray,  and  perform  rounds  on  their  knees." 
^hese  little  altar  tombs  have  given  names  to  places 
all  over  Ireland,  in  many  of  which,  especially  in  the 
west  and  south,  they  may  still  be  seen. 

Among  several  places  in  'Cork,  we  have  Glenna- 
hulla  near  Kildorrery,  and  KilnahuUa  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmeen,  the  glen  and  the  church  of  the  altar  tomb ; 
tlie  latter  name  bein^  the  same  as  KilluUa  in  Clare. 
In  TJlusker  near  Castletown  Bearhaven,  the  word 
seems  to  be  used  in  its  primary  sense,  as  the  name 
is  understood  to  mean  Oscar's  earn  ( Uladh-Otcinr) ; 
and  in  this  sense  we  must  no  doubt  understand  it  in 
Tullyullagh  near  Enniskillen,  the  hill  of  the  tombs. 
KnockanuUy  in  Antrim  signifies  the  hill  of  the  tomb ; 
and  Tomnahulla  in  Galway,  would  be  written  in 
Irish,  Tuaim-na-hulaidh,  the  mound  of  the  altar 
tomb.  We  have  the  diminutive  Ullauns  near  Kil- 
lamey,  and  TJllanes  near  Macroom  in  Cork,  both 
signifying  little  stone  altars. 

"  A  cromlech,  when  perfect,  consists  of  three  or 
more  stones  xmhewn,  and  generally  so  placed  as  to 
form  a  small  enclosure.  Over  these  a  large  [flat] 
stone  is  laid,  the  whole  forming  a  kind  of  rude 
chamber.  The  position  of  the  table  or  covering 
stone,  is  generally  sloping ;  but  its  degree  of  inclina- 
tion does  not  appear  to  have  been  regulated  by  any 
design"  (Wakeman's  Sandbook  of  Insh  Antiquities,, 
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p.  7).  They  are  very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  Ire- 
tand,  and  various  theories  have  been  advanced  to 
aoooxmi  for  their  origin  ;  of  which  the  most  common 
is  that  they  were  "  Druids'  altars,"  and  used  for 
offering  sacrifices.  It  is  now,  however,  well  known 
that  they  are  tombs,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
under  many  of  them  have  been  found  cinerary  urns, 
calcined  bones,  and  sometimes  entire  skeletons.  The 
popular  name  of  "  Giants'  graves,"  which  is  applied 
to  them  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  preserves,  with 
sufficient  correctness,  the  memorj'  of  their  original 
purpose.  They  have  other  forms  besides  that  de- 
scribed ;  sometimes  they  are  very  large,  consisting 
of  a  chamber  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  covered  by  a 
series  of  flags  laid  horizontally,  like  Camgranny 
(p.  335) ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  chamber  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross. 

The  word  cromlech — croni-leac,  sloping  stone  {crom, 
bending,  sloping)— is  believed  not  to  be  originally 
Irish ;  but  to  have  been  in  late  years  introduced  from 
Wales,  where  it  is  used  merely  as  an  antiquarian 
term.  That  it  is  not  an  old  Irish  word  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  it  is  not  used  in  the  formation  of  any 
of  our  local  names.  It  has  none  of  the  marks  of  a 
native  term,  for  it  is  not  found  in  our  old  writings, 
and— like  the  expression  "  Druids'  altars" — it  is 
quite  unknown  to  the  Irish-speaking  peasantry. 

These  sepulchres  are  sometimes  called  kaba  or 
ieabaidh,  old  Irish  lebaid  [labba,  labby],  Manx  Ihiabbee ; 
the  word  literally  signifies  a  bed,  but  it  is  applied  in 
a  secondary  sense  to  a  grave,  both  in  the  present 
spoken  language  and  in  old  writings.  For  example, 
in  the  ancient  authority  cited  by  retrie  (R.  Towers, 
p.  350),  it  is  stated  that  the  great  poet  Bumann,  who 
died  in  the  year  747  at  ICahan  in  King's  County, 
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**  was  baried  in  the  same  leabaidh  with  Ua  Snanaigh, 
for  his  g^at  honour  with  Gbd  and  man/'  There  is 
a  fine  sepulchral  monument  of  this  kind,  hiUierto 
unnotioed,  in  a  moimtain  glen  over  Mount  Bussell 
near  Cbarleville,  on  the  borders  of  the  oounties  of 
Limerick  and  Cork,  which  the  peasantry  call  Ldbba^ 
IbcuTj  Osour's  grave.  0*Brien  (IMct.  voce  Leaba)  says, 
^'Leaba  is  the  name  of  several  places  in  Ireland, 
which  are  by  the  common  people  called  Leahihaduh 
na-bh/einne  [Labbaha-na-Teana],  the  monuments  of 
the  Fenii  or  old  Irish  champions ;"  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  Oscur  was  one  of  the  most  renowned 
of  these,  being  the  son  of  Oisin,  the  son  of  f^nn  mao 
Cumhal  (see  p.  90,  supra). 

Labby,  which  is  one  of  the  modem  forms  of  this 
term,  is  the  name  of  a  townland  in  Londonderry. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  followed  by  a  personal  name, 
which  is  probably  that  of  the  individual  buried  in 
the  monument;  as  in  Labb^eslin  near  Mohill  in 
Leitrim,  the  tomb  of  Eslin ;  Labasheeda  in  Clare, 
Sioda  or  Sheedy's  grave.  Sioda  is  the  common  Irish 
word  for  silk  ;  and  accordingly  many  £Eunilies,  whose 
real  ancestral  name  is  Sheedy,  now  call  themselves 
Silk.  In  case  of  Labasheeda,  the  inhabitants  believe 
that  it  was  so  called  from  the  beautiful  smooth  strand 
in  the  little  bay — Leaha-sioda^  silken  bed,  like  the 
^'  Velvet  strand  "  near  Malahide.  Perhaps  they  are 
right. 

Cromlechs  are  called  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
Leaba'Dhiarmada'agus-Orainne^  uie  bed  of  Diarmaid 
and  GhrainnS  ;  and  this  name  is  connected  with  the 
well-known  legend,  that  Diarmaid  O'Duibhne  [Der- 
mod  O'DeenaJ,  eloped  with  GrainnS,  the  daughter 
of  king  Cormac  mac  Art,  and  Finn  mao  Cumhail's 
betrothed  spouse.    The  pair  eluded  Finn's  pursuit 
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for  a  year  and  a  day,  sleeping  in  a  different  place 
each  niffht,  under  a  leaba  erected  by  Diarmaid  after 
his  da^^  journey ;  and  according  to  the  legend  there 
were  just  366  of  them  in  Ireland.  But  this  legend 
is  a  late  invention,  and  evidently  took  its  rise  from 
the  word  kabaidh^  which  was  understood  in  its  literal 
sense  of  a  bed.  The  fable  has,  however,  given  origin 
to  the  name  of  Labbadermody,  Diarmaid's  bed,  a 
townland  in  the  parish  of  Glondrohid  in  Cork ;  and 
to  the  term  Labbacallee — Leaba'Caillighe^  hag*s  bed — 
sometimes  applied  to  these  monuments. 

In  some  parts  of  Ulster  a  cromlech  is  called  clock-- 
togbhala  [clogh-togla],  i.  e.  raised  or  lifted  stone,  in 
reference  to  the  covering  fl&g;  &oni  which  Cloch* 
togle  near  Enniskillen,  and  Ulogho^le  {t  aspirated 
and  omitted— p.  21),  two  townlands  in  Tjrrone,  have 
their  name.  There  is  a  hill  near  Downpatrick  called 
Slieve-na-griddle,  the  mountain  of  the  griddle ;  the 
griddle  is  a  cromlech  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  but  the 
name  is  half  English,  and  very  modem.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  cromlechs  are  sometimes  called 
** griddles"  in  other  places;  thus  Gabriel  Beranger, 
who  made  a  tour  throueh  Ireland  in  the  last  century, 
mentions  one  situated  m  a  bog  near  Easky  in  Sligo, 
which  was  usually  called  *^  Finn  Mao  Cool's  Griddle." 

''  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  stone  circles  occur,  may  be  seen  huffe 
blocks  of  stone,  which  evidently  owe  their  upright 
position,  not  to  accident,  but  to  the  design  and  la* 
Dour  of  an  ancient  people.  They  are  called  by  the 
native  Irish  gallauns  or  leaganns,  and  in  character 
they  are  precisely  similar  to  the  hoar-stones  of  Eng*- 
land,  the  hare-stane  of  Scotland,  and  maen-gwyr 
of  Wales.  Many  theories  have  been  promulgated 
relative  to  their  origin.    They  axe  supposed  to  have 
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been  idol-stones— to  have  been  stones  of  memorial — 
to  have  been  erected  as  landmarks,  boundaries,  &c. — 
and,  lastly,  to  be  monumental  stones "  (Wakeman's 
"  Handbook  of  Irish  Antiquities,"  p.  17).  We  know 
that  the  erection  of  pillar  stones  as  sepulchral  monu- 
ments is  often  recorded  in  ancient  Irish  authorities, 
one  example  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Leabhar  na  hUidhre  at  page  337;  but 
it  is  probable  that  some  were  erected  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  are  several  words  in  Irish  to  signify  a  pillar 
stone ;  one  of  which  is  coirthe  or  cairthe  [corba, 
carha].  It  is  used  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  has 
given  names  under  various  forms  to  many  different 
places,  in  several  of  which  the  old  pillar  stones  are 
yet  standing.  The  beautiful  valley  and  lake  of  Glen- 
oar,  on  the  borders  of  Leitrim  and  Sligo,  is  called  in 
Irish,  Gleann-a^'chairthe  [Glenacarha],  the  glen  of 
the  pillar  stone ;  but  its  ancient  name,  as  used  by 
the  Four  Masters,  was  Cairthe-Muilcheann  [Carha- 
Mulkan].  Carha  and  Carra,  the  names  of  several 
townlands  in  Ulster  and  Connaught,  exhibit  the  word 
in  its  simple  anglicised  forms.  There  is  a  place  in 
the  parish  of  Clonfert,  Cork,  called  Knockahorrea, 
which  represents  the  Irish  Cnoc-a'Chairf/iPfthe  hill  of 
the  pillar  stone ;  and  in  Louth  we  find  Drumnacarra, 
which  has  nearly  the  same  meaning. 

These  stones  are  also,  as  Mr.  Wakeman  remarks, 
called  gallaum  and  leaganns.  The  Irish  form  of  the 
first  is  f/al/dfiy  which  is  sometimes  corrupted  in  the 
modem  language  to  dalldn ;  it  has  given  name  to 
Gallan  near  Ardstraw  in  Tyrone ;  and  to  Qallane 
and  Gallanes  in  Cork.  There  are  several  low  hills 
in  Ulster,  which,  from  a  pillar  stone  standing  on  the 
top,  were  called  Drumgallan,  and  some  of  them  have 
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given  names  to  townlands.  Aghagallon,  the  field  of 
the  gallan,  is  the  name  of  a  townland  in  Tyrone,  and 
of  a  parish  in  Antrim  ;  Knockagallane  (hill)  is  the 
name  of  two  townlands  in  Cork,  and  there  is  a  parish 
near  Mitchelstown  in  the  same  county,  called  Kil- 
gullane,  the  church  of  the  pillar  stone. 

The  word  gaily  of  which  galldn  is  a  diminutive,  was 
applied  to  standing  stones,  according  to  Cormao  mac 
Cuilenan  (see  p.  93,  supra) ,  because  they  were  first 
erected  in  Ireland  by  the  Gauls.  This  word  is  also 
used  in  the  formation  of  names ;  as  in  CanguUia,  a 
place  near  Castleisland  in  Kerry,  the  Irish  name  of 
which  is  CeanngaillCy  the  head  or  hill  of  the  stand- 
ing stone.  The  adjective  gallaek,  meaning  a  place 
abounding  in  standing  stones,  or  large  stones  or  rocks, 
has  given  name  to  several  places  now  called  Gallagh, 
scattered  through  all  the  provinces  except  Munster ; 
and  G-allow,  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Meath,  is  another 
form  of  the  same  word. 

The  other  term  liagdn  [leegaun]  is  a  diminutive  of 
Hag,  which  will  be  noticed  farther  on;  and  in  its 
application  to  a  standing  stone,  it  is  still  more  com- 
mon than  galldn,  Legan,  Legane,  Legaun,  and 
Leegane,  all  different  anglicised  forms,  are  the  names 
of  several  places  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  the  English  plural,  Liggins  (pillar  stones)  is 
found  in  Tyrone.  Ballylegan,  the  town  of  the  stand- 
ing stone,  is  the  name  of  a  place  near  Caher  in  Tip- 
perary,  and  of  another  near  Glanworth  in  Cork ;  there 
is  a  place  called  Tooraleagan  {Toor,  a  bleach  creen) 
near  Ballylanders  in  Limerick ;  and  Knockalegan, 
the  hill  of  the  pillar  stone,  is  the  name  of  half  a 
dozen  townlands  in  Ulster  and  Munster. 

Fert,  plural /^r/fl,  signifies  a  grave  or  trench.  The 
old  name  of  Slane  on  the  Boyne,  was  Feria-fer'FeiCj 
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and  the  aocount  given  by  Colgan  (Trias  Thatun., 
p.  20)  of  the  origin  of  this  name,  brings  out  very 
clearly  the  meaning  of  ferta : — **  There  is  a  plaoe  oi^ 
the  north  margin  of  the  river  Boyne,  now  called 
Slaine;  [but  anciently]  it  was  called  Ferta-fer-Feie^ 
i.  e.  the  trenches  or  sepulchres  of  the  men  of  Fiao, 
because  the  servants  of  a  certain  chieftain  named 
Fiac,  dug  deep  trenches  there,  to  inter  the  bodies  of 
the  slain." 

In  the  Book  of  Armagh  there  is  an  interesting 
account  by  Tirechan,  of  the  burial  in  the  /erta^  ^ 
Laecrhaires  three  daughters  (see  p.  179,  supra),  who 
had  Deen  converted  by  St.  Patrick  : — '^  And  the  days 
of  mourning  for  the  king's  daughters  were  accom- 
plished, and  they  buried  them  near  the  well  Glebach; 
and  they  made  a  circular  ditch  like  to  a  ferta  ;  be- 
cause so  the  Scotic  people  and  gentiles  were  ujsed  to 
do,  but  with  us  it  is  called  MeliqiiicB  (Irish  JRekg),  i.  e« 
the  remains  of  the  virgins"  (Todd's  Life  of  St. 
Patrick,  p.  455).  Ferta  was  originally  a  pagan  term, 
as  the  above  passage  very  clearly  shows,  but  like 
ciuain  and  other  words,  it  was  often  adopted  by  the 
early  Irish  saints  (see  Beeves's  **  Ancient  Churches  of 
Armagh,"  p.  47). 

The  names  Farta,  Ferta,  and  Fartha  (i.  e.  firaves), 
each  of  which  is  applied  to  a  townland,  exhioit  the 
plural  in  its  simple  form  ;  with  the  addition  of  ach 
to  the  singular,  we  have  Fertagh  and  Fartagh,  i.  e.  a 
place  of  giaves,  which  are  names  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Fertagh  near  Johnstown  in  Kilkenny  is 
called  by  the  Four  Masters  Ferta-na-gcaeracft,  the 
graves  of  the  sheep ;  and  O'Donovan  states  that  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  it  was  so  called  because  the  car- 
oases  of  a  great  number  of  sheep  which  died  of  a 
distemper,  were  buried  there.    (Four  Masters,  Yol.  I., 
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p.  498).  In  the  parish  of  Magheross,  Monaghan, 
there  is  a  townland  called  Nafarty,  i.  e.  the  graves, 
the  Irish  article  na,  forming  part  of  the  name.     The 

Earish  of  Moyarta  in  Glare  which  gives  name  to  a 
arony,  is  called  in  Irish  Magh-fherta  {/h  silent,  see 
p.  20),  the  plain  of  the  grave. 

Reilig,  old  Irish  relec,  means  a  cemetery  or  graven 
yard ;  it  is  the  Latin  reliqiiicBy  and  was  borrowed  very 
early,  for  it  occurs  in  the  2ieu8s  MSS.  The  most  ce- 
lebrated pl^ce  in  Ireland  with  this  napie  was  Reilig^ 
na-riogh,  or  ''  the  burial  place  of  the  kin^"  at  the 
royal  palace  of  Cruachan  in  Conpaught,  one  of  the 
ancient  regal  cemeteries.  There  are  onlv  a  few 
places  ip  Ireland  taking  their  names  from  this  term* 
Kelick  is  tiie  n^me  of  two  townlands  in  Westmeatb, 
and  there  is  a  grav^ard  in  the  parish  of  Carragh 
near  Naas,  county  l^ildare,  called  The  Belick,  i.  e. 
the  cemetery.  The  parish  of  Eelickmurry  [and 
Athassel]  in  Tipperary,  took  its  name  from  an  old 
burial  ground,  whose  church  must  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  the  name  signifies 
MfiM7'8  cemetery.  One  mile  S.  E.  of  Portstewart  in 
Londonderry,  there  are  two  townlands  called  Itose- 
liok  More  and  Boselick  Beg.  Boselick  is  ^  modem 
contraction  for  Rosrelick  as  we  find  it  written  in  tl^e 
Taxation  of  1306 ;  and  the  name  signifies  the  ros  or 

g)int  of  the  cemetery.  There  is  a  spot  in  Boqelick 
eg  where  large  quantities  of  human  remains  have 
been  found,  and  the  people  have  a  tradition  that  a 
church  once  existed  there ;  showing  that  the  nan^e 
preserves  a  fragment  of  true  history  (Reeves :  Eod. 
Ant.,  p.  76). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TOWNS   AND   VILLAGES. 

*'  The  most  interesting  word  connected  with  topical 
nomenclature  is  bali^.  As  an  existing  element  it  is 
the  most  prevalent  of  all  local  terms  in  Ireland,  there 
being  6,400  townlands,  or  above  a  tenth  of  the  sum 
total,  into  [the  beginning  of]  whose  names  this  word 
enters  as  an  element.  And  this  is  a  much  smaller 
proportion  than  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  when  there  was  a  tendency,  at  least 
in  some  of  tha  northern  counties,  to  prefix  baliy  to 
almost  every  name  whose  meaning  would  admit  of 
it "  ("  The  Townland  Distribution  of  Ireland,"  bv 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Beeves,  D.  D. :  Proc.  E.  I.  A.,  VoL 
VII.,  p.  473,  where  this  word  baM  is  fully  dis- 
cussed). 

The  Irish  word  baii^  is  now  understood  to  mean  a 
town  or  townland,  but  in  its  original  acceptation 
it  denoted  simply  locus — place  or  situation ;  it  is  so 
explained  in  various  ancient  glosses,  such  as  those 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  Cormac's  Glossary,  the 
Book  of  liccan,  &c. ;  and  it  is  used  in  this  sense  in 
the  Leabhar  na  hXJidhre,  and  in  many  other  old 
authorities. 

In  writings  of  more  modem  date,  it  is  often  used 
to  signify  a  residence  or  military  station— a  natural 
extension  of  meaning  from  the  original.  For  instance, 
the  Four  Masters,  at  1560,  state  that  Owen  O'Rourke, 
having  been  kept  in  prison  by  his  brother,  slew  his 
keeper,  '*  and  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  baiief 
cried  out  that  the  castle  was  in  his  power ;"  in  which 
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baile  evidently  means  the  fortress  in  which  he  was 
confined.  In  the  Yellow-  Book  of  Lecan,  an  ancient 
gloss  explains  a  rath  (i.  e.  a  fort  or  residence)  by 
baile;  and  in  the  story  of  "The  fate  of  the  children  of 
Lir  "  we  read  : — "  She  [Aeife]  went  on  to  [the  fairy 
residence  called]  Sidh  Buidhhh  Deirg  [Shee-Boov- 
derg]  ;  and  the  nobles  of  the  baile  bade  her  welcome" 
(Atlantis,  VII.,  p.  124). 

Tliis  application  of  the  term  is  obviously  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which 
the  Howth  lighthouse  is  built,  which  is  called  the 
Gh-een  Bailey.  Our  Annals  relate  that  Criffan, 
monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  first  century,  had  his  resi- 
dence, Dun-Crijfan,  at  Ben  Edar  or  Howth,  where  he 
died  in  A.  D.  9,  "after  returning  from  the  famous  ex- 
pedition upon  which  he  had  gone.  It  was  from  this 
expedition  he  brought  with  him  the  wonderful  jewels, 
amon^  which  were  a  golden  chariot,  and  a  golden 
chess-board  [inlaid]  with  a  hundred  transparent 
gems,  and  a  beautiful  cloak  embroidered  with  gold. 
He  brought  a  conquering  sword,  with  many  serpents 
of  refined  massy  gold  inlaid  in  it;  a  shield  with 
bosses  of  bright  silver ;  a  spear  from  the  wound  of 
which  no  one  recovered ;  a  sling  from  which  no  err- 
ing shot  was  discharged  ;  and  two  greyhounds,  with 
a  silver  chain  between  them,  which  chain  was  worth 
three  hundred  cumhals ;  with  many  other  precious 
articles  "  (Four  Masters,  A.  D.  9). 

Petrie  and  O'Donovan  both  believe  that  the  light- 
house occupies  the  site  of  this  ancient  fortress  ;  and 
portiouB  of  the  fosses  by  which  it  was  defended  are 
still  clearly  traceable  across  the  neck  of  the  little 
peninsula.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Shearman  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  situated  higher  up,  where  the  old  ibailey 
lighthouse  stood;    but  this  does  not  invalidate  the 
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derivation  of  the  name.  And  so  the  memory  of 
Criffan's  old  balfi/y  which  has  long  been  lost  in  popular 
tradition,  still  lives  in  the  name  of  the  Bailey  Ughfc- 
house.  In  the  colloquial  language  of  the  present 
day  the  word  batle  is  used  to  signify  home^  which  ia 
obviously  a  relic  of  its  more  ancient  application  to  a 
residence. 

In  modem  times  this  word  is  usually  translated 
'^  town  ; "  but  in  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  smallest 
village,  even  to  a  collection  of  only  a  couple  of 
houses.  It  is  also  used  to  designate  mere  iownlandSf 
without  any  reference  at  all  to  habitations.  This  ap- 
plication is  as  old  as  the  twelfth  century ;  for  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Beeves  that  the  word  was  often  so 
used  in  the  charters  of  that  period,  such  as  those  of 
Kells,  Newry,  Ferns,  &c.,  in  which  numbers  of  deno- 
minations are  mentioned,  whose  names  contain  it  in 
the  forms,  balij  baky^  balliy  baWy  &c.  It  is  probable 
that  in  many  old  names  which  have  descended  to  our 
own  time  the  word  bally  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  re- 
sidence," but  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  distin- 
guish them ;  and  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
throughout  this  book  translated  the  word  by  "  town" 
or  "  townland." 

The  most  common  anglicised  form  of  baile  is  bally^ 
which  is  found  in  a  vast  number  of  names  ;  such  as 
Ballyorgan  near  Kilfinane  in  Limerick,  which  the 
people  call  in  Irish  Baile-Aragdin^  the  town  of  Ara^ 
gatty  an  ancient  Irish  personal  name,  the  same  as  the 
modem  Horgan  or  Organ.  In  Ballybofey  (Donegal) 
the  bally  is  a  modem  addition  ;  and  the  place,  if  it 
had  retained  an  anglicised  form  of  the  old  name, 
Srath'bO'Fiaich  (Four  Masters),  should  have  been 
oalled  Srathhofey.  Some  old  chief  or  occupier  named 
Fiacix  must  have  in  past  tim^aVe^^Vv^^^^^^^Jw^ 
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beautiful  holm  along  the  river  Finn  near  the  town ; 
for  the  name  signifies  the  sraih  or  river  holm  of 
Fiaeh's  cows.  Ballyheige  in  Kernr  has  its  name 
from  the  family  of  OTeige,  its  fiill  Irish  name  being 
Baile-ui'Thadg ;  and  Bally  landers  is  in  like  manner 
called  from  the  English  family  of  Landers.  Indeed, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  these  Ballya  take  their 
names  from  families,  of  which  many  are  so  plain  as 
to  tell  their  own  story. 

When  bally  is  joined  to  the  article  followed  by  a 
noun  in  the  genitive  singular,  if  the  noun  be  mascu- 
line, the  Irish  Baile-an-  is  generally  contracted  to 
Baltin- ;  as  we  find  in  Ballinrobe  in  Mayo,  which  the 
Four  Masters  write  Baile-an-Rodhba  [Roba],  the 
town  of  the  (river)  Robe ;  and  in  Ballincurry,  Bal- 
lincurra,  and  Ballincurrig,  all  of  which  are  in  Irish 
Baik^an-chnrraighy  the  town  of  the  moor  or  marsh. 
But  it  is  occasionally  made  Bally n-^  as  in  Ballyneety, 
the  name  of  a  dozen  places,  chiefly  in  Waterfurd, 
Tipperary,  and  Lameriek,  which  represents  the  sound 
of  the  Irish  Baile-an-Fhaeite^  the  town  of  White,  a 
family  name  of  English  origin.  If  the  following 
noun  be  feminine,- or  in  the  genitive  plural,  the  Ixish 
Baile-na"  is  made  either  Ballina^  or  Bally na-  ;  as  in 
the  common  townland  names,  Ballynahinch  and  Bal-* 
liuahinch,  the  town  of  the  island ;  Ballynaglogh,  the 
town  of  the  stones  {cloche  a  stone). 

In  the  counties  on  the  eastern  coast,  bally  is  very 
often  shortened  to  bal,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
examples,  such  as  Baldoyle  near  Dublin,  which  is 
written  in  the  Registry  of  All  Hallows,  Balydowyl, 
and  in  other  old  Anglo-Irish  authorities,  Ballydub- 
gaill,  Balydugil,  Ballydowill,  &c. — ^Irish,  Baile-Bubh- 
ghoilly  the  town  of  hubhghall  or  Doyley  a  personal 
name  meaning  black  GMl  ox  {ox^Vga^t.  l^^T\^gi^^^ 
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the  town  of  Brecon^  a  ¥6iy  usual  penouL  mmh^^ 
Balmfch  k  generally  the  town  of  the  fort ;  but  Bal- 
rath  in  ^he  parish  of  Castletown-Kindalen  in  Weet- 
meath,  is  Bile-ratha  (Four  M.),  the  bile  or  ancient 
tree  of  the  rath.  Baltrasna,  cross-town,  i.  e.  placed 
in  a  transverse  direction,  the  same  name  aa  Bally* 
trasna,  Ballytarsna,  and  Ballytarsney. 

The  plural  of  haile  is  bailte^  which  appears  in  namea 
as  it  is  pronounced,  baity.  There  is  a  townland  in 
Wioklow,  near  Hollywood,  called  Baltyboys,  i.  e. 
Boice's  townlands ;  and  a  further  step  in  the  proceaa 
of  anglicisation  appears  in  its  alias  name  of  Boystown, 
which  form  has  given  name  to  the  parish.  Baltylum 
in  Armagh,  bare  townlands,  i.  e.  bare  of  trees; 
Baltydaniel  in  Cork,  Donall's  'or  Domhnairs  town- 
lands.  The  diminutives  Balleen  and  Balteen  (little 
town)  are  the  names  of  several  places  in  Kilkenny 
and  the  Munster  counties;  Balteeubraek  in  Cork, 
speckled  little  town. 

Baile  is  not  much  liable  to  changes  of  form  further 
than  I  have  noticed ;  yet  in  a  few  names  we  find  it 
much  diBgnised.  For  instance,  Coolballow  in  the 
parish  of  Kerloge,  Wexford,  represents  Cul-bhaiie^ 
back  town,  the  same  as  we  find  in  Coolbally  and 
Coolballyogan  (Hogan's)  in  Queen's  County,  and 
Coolballysnane  (John's)  in  Limerick.  The  proper 
original  of  Baur t7^  in  Innishowen,  Donegal,  is  Bo^ 
bhaik,  cowtown ;  Loughio//ard  near  Clane,  Eildare, 
the  lake  of  the  high-town ;  Derrywiliow  in  Leitrim 
represents  Doire-bhailCj  which,  with  the  root  words 
reversed,  is  the  same  name  as  Ballinderry,  the  town 
of  the  derry  or  oak  wood. 

Srdid  [sraud]  signifies  a  street,  and  appears  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  strata.  The  Four  Masters 
use    it    once    when  they   mention   Sraid-an-fhUma 
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[Sraud-an-eena],  the  street  of  the  wine,  now  Wine- 
tavem-Btreet  in  Dublin.  There  are  seveiial  town- 
lands  in  Antrim,  Donegal,  and  Londonderry,  called 
Straid,  which  is  one  of  its  English  forms,  and  which 
enters  into  several  other  names  in  the  same  counties; 
we  find  Strade  in  Mayo,  and  Stradeen,  little  street^ 
in  Monaghan.  It  is  also  sometimes  made  airad^  as 
in  Stradreagh  in  Londonderry,  grev-stieet ;  Strad- 
avoher  near  Thurles,  the  street  of  toe  road :  Strad- 
brook  near  Monkstown,  DubKn,  is  very  probably  a 
translation  of  fi^ru^Aai»-fia-9mtV/^[Sruhanasrauda],  the 
brook  of  the  street. 

A  village  ooniuting  of  one  street,  imdefended  by 
either  walla  or  castle— a  small  unfortified  hamlet — 
was  often  called  Sradbhaile^  i.  e.  street-town ;  which, 
in  ita  English  form,  Stradbally,  \&  the  name  of  several 
villages,  parishes,  and  townlands,  in  the  southern  half 
of  Ireland.  Stradbally  in  Queen's  County,  is  men- 
tione<i  by  the  Four  Masters,  who  call  it ''  Sradbhaile 
of  Leix." 

Buirghes  [burris]  signifies  a  burgage  or  borough. 
This  word  was  introduced  by  the  Anglo-Normans, 
who  applied  it  to  the  small  borough  towns  which 
they  established,  several  of  which  have  retained  the 
original  designations.  After  the  twelfth  century,  it 
is  often  found  in  Irish  writings,  but  always  as  a  part 
of  local  names. 

It  is  usually  spelled  in  the  present  anglicised  names 
Borris,  Burris,  and  Burges,  which  are  met  with 
forming  the  whole  or  part  of  names  in  several  of  the 
Munster,  Connaught,  and  Leinster  counties ;  it  does 
not  occur  in  Ulster.  Burriscarra,  Borris-in-Ossory, 
Borrisoleagb,  and  Burrishoole,  were  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish tiiem  from  each  other,  and  from  other 
Borrises ;  being  situated  in  the  ancient  territories  of 
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Garra,  Ossorj,  Cdagh  or  Ui-Luighdheach^  flnid  IffmiiiB^ 
or  "  Thd  Owles."  Borrisnafamej,  the  name  of  H 
parish  in  Tippersrj,  signifies  the  boronfi4i  of  ths 
alder-plain  (see  Famej)  ;  Borrisokand,  0^£eatte'tf 
borough  town. 

Oraig^  a  village.  It  is  supposed  by  many  to  have 
been  introduoed  by  the  Angio-NormanSf  but  its  ori- 
gin is  very  doubtful.  It  is  used  extensively  in  the 
formation  of  names,  there  being  upwards  of  sixty 
places  called  Ghraigue,  and  a  great  many  otheira  of 
whose  names  it  forms  a  part.  It  doed  not  (Knur  act 
all  in  Ulster. 

The  name  of  Ghraiguenamanagh  in  Kilkenny,  bears 
testimony  to  its  former  ecolesiastioal  eminenoe,  for  it 
signifies  the  village  of  the  monks ;  Qraigaealug  and 
Qraiguenaspiddogue,  both  in  Carlow,  the  village  of 
the  hollow,  and  of  the  robin-redbreasts ;  Qraiguefra- 
hane  in  Tipperary,  the  gmig  of  the  freaghann  of 
whortleberries.  Gragane  and  Qraigeen  in  Limerick, 
Ghragan  in  Clare,  and  Grageen  in  Wexford,  all  signify 
little  village,  being  different  forms  of  the  diminutive ; 
AjNiffraigue  in  Galway,  and  Ardgregane  in  Tipperary, 
the  height  of  the  village. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FORDS,  WBIRS,   and  BEIDOES. 

'  Ths  early  inhabitants  of  a  country  often,  for  obtieuii 

reasons,  selected  the  banks  of  rivers  for  their  settle- 

menta ;  and  the  position  most  generally  chosen  Wafd 

^/Kxijto apAxt  of  the  stream omdoiiU^  ituiSow  to 
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be  fordable  by  foot  passengers.  Maoj  of  our  impor- 
tant towns,  as  their  names  clearly  indicate,  deriye 
their  origin  from  these  primitive  and  solitary  settle- 
ments ;  out  most  of  the  original  fords  have  been  long 
since  spanned  by  bridges. 

But  whether  there  was  question  of  settlements  or 
not,  the  fordable  points  of  rivers  must  have  been 
known  to  the  very  earliest  colonists,  and  distinguished 
by  names  ;  for  upon  this  knowledge  depended,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  facility  and  safety  of  mtercommu-* 
nioation,  before  the  erection  of  bridges.  Fords  were, 
generally  speaking,  natural  features,  but  in  almost  all 
cases  they  were  improved  by  artificial  means,  as  we 
find  mentioned  by  Boate : — "  Concerning  the  fords : 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  not  everywhere,  where  the 
high-ways  meet  with  great  brooks  or  small  rivers, 
bridges  are  found  for  to  pass  them,  but  in  very  many 
places  one  is  constrained  to  ride  through  the  water 
itself,  the  which  could  not  be  done  if  the  rivers  kept 
themselves  everywhere  enclosed  between  their  banks; 
wherefore  they  are  not  only  suffered  in  such  places  to 
spread  themselves  abroad,  but  men  help  thereto  as 
much  as  they  can,  to  make  the  water  so  much  the 
shallower,  and  consequently  the  easier  to  be  passed  *' 
(Nat.  Hist.,  C.  VII.,  Sect.  VII.).  Very  often  also, 
when  circumstances  made  it  necessary,  a  river  was 
rendered  passable  at  some  particular  point,  even 
where  there  was  no  good  natural  ford,  by  laying  down 
stones,  trees,  or  wicker  work.  For  these  reasons  I 
have  included  ^*  Fords "  in  this  third  part  among 
artificial  structures. 

There  are  several  Irish  words  for  the  different  kinds 
of  fords,  of  which  the  most  common  is  ath,  cognate 
with  Latin  tadum.    In  the  various  fonxA  alK^  oX^ 
auffh,  aph,  a,  &o.,  it  forms  a  pait  oi'\i\>2adkX«ftA^'t  ^^s^*^*^ 

^4 
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all  over  Ireland  (see  p.  44,  supra).  The  Shannon 
must  have  been  anoieutly  fordable  at  Athlone ;  and 
there  was  a  time  when  the  site  of  the  present  busy 
town  was  a  wild  waste,  relieved  by  a  few  solitary 
huts,  and  when  the  traveller— directed  perhaps  by  a 
professional  guide — struggled  across  the  dangerous 
passage  where  the  bridge  now  spans  the  stream.  It 
appears  from  the  "Battle  of  Moylena"  (p.  60),  that 
this  place  was  first  called  AthmorCj  great  ford,  which 
was  afterwards  changed  to  AthLuain^  the  ford  of 
Luan,  a  man's  name,  formerly  very  common.  I  know 
nothing  further  of  this  Luan,  except  that  we  leam 
his  father  s  name  from  a  passage  in  the  tale  called 
**  The  fate  of  the  children  of  Tuireann,"  in  which  the 
place  is  called  Ath-Ltiain-mic'Luighdheach,  the  ford  of 
liuan  the  son  of  Lewy. 

Athleague  on  the  Suck  in  the  coimty  Boscommon, 
is  called  by  the  Four  Masters  Ath-liag^  the  ford  of 
the  stones,  or  more  fully,  Ath-liag-Maenagain^  from 
St.  Maenagan,  who  was  formerly  venerated  there, 
though  no  loDger  remembered.  The  people  say  that 
there  is  one  particular  stone  which  the  river  never 
covers  in  its  frequent  inundations,  and  that  if  it  were 
covered,  the  town  would  be  drowned.  There  was 
another  Ath-liag  on  the  Shannon,  which  is  also  very 
often  mentioned  in  the  Annals ;  it  crossed  the  river 
at  the  present  village  of  Lanesborough,  and  it  is  now 
called  in  Irish  Baile-atha-Ung^  or  in  English  Bally- 
league  (the  town  of  the  ford  of  the  stones),  which  is 
the  name  of  that  part  of  Lanesborough  lying  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Another  name  nearly  the 
same  as  this,  is  that  of  Athlacca  in  Limerick,  which 
was  so  called  from  a  ford  on  the  Morning  Star  river, 
called  in  Irish  Ath-kacach^  stony  ox  flaggy  ford.  And 
it  will  appear  as  I  go  on,  IW\.  ^  ^^^  TCkask^  other 
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places  derive  their  names  trom  these  stony  fords. 
There  was  another  ford  highej:  up  on  the  same  river, 
which  the  Four  Masters  call  JBel-atha-tuhnDeise  [Bel- 
lananeasy],  the  ford-mouth  of  the  Desii,  from  the 
old  territory  of  Deis-beag^  which  lay  round  the  hill  of 
Knockany  ;  and  in  the  shortened  form  of  Ath-nDeise 
it  gives  name  to  the  surrounding  parish,  now  called 
Athneasy. 

Ath  is  represented  by  aa  in  Drumaa,  the  name  of 
two  townlands  in  Fermanagh,  in  Irish,  Druim-aiha^ 
the  ridge  of  the  ford.    A  ford  on  the  river  Inny,  for- 
merly surrounded  with  trees,  gave  name  to  the  little 
village  of  Finnea  in  Westmeath,  which  the  Four 
Masters  call  Fidh-an-afha  [Fee-an-aha],  the  wood  of 
the  ford.     Affane,  a  well-known  place  on  the  Black- 
water,  took  its  name  from  a  ford  across  the  river 
about  two  miles  below  Cappoquin ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  the  Four  Masters,  when  recording  the  battle  fought 
there  in  the  year  1565,  between  the  rival  houses  of 
Desmond  and  Ormond,  and  they  call  it  Ath-mheadh- 
on  [Ah-vane'],  middle  ford.    At  the  year  524,  we  read 
in  the  Four  Masters,  "  the  battle  of  Ath-Sidhe  [Ah- 
shee]  (was  gained)  by  Muircheartach  (king  of  Ireland) 
against  the  Leinstermen,  where  Sidhe,the  son  of  Dian, 
was  slain,  from  whom  Ath-Sidhe  [on  the  Boyne : 
the  ford  of  Sidhe]  is  called ;"  and  the  place  has  pre- 
served this  name,  now  changed  to  Assey,  which,  from 
the  original  ford,  has  been  extended  to  a  parish.  The 
same  authority  states  (A.  D.  526),  that  Sin  [Sheen], 
the  daughter  of  Sidhe,  afterwards  killed  Muirchear- 
tach, by  burning  the  house  of  Cletty  over  his  head, 
in  revenge  of  her  father's  death. 

Ath  is  very  often  combined  with  baiiCf  forming  the 
compoimd  Baile'atha  rBally-aha\,  \.\i^  \ar«x^  ^'^  "v^^ 
ford ;  of  which  Bally  boy  m  t\i^  IKixL^^  C^\i»N.i 
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village  giving  name  to  a  parish  and  barony,  ifi  an 
example,  being  called  in  various  authorities,  JBaik" 
atha'biiidhe  [Ballyaboy],  the  town  of  the  yellow  ford. 
There  are  many  towulands  in  different  oonnties,  of 
the  same  name,  but  it  probably  means  yellow  town 
[Baile-buidhe]  in  some  of  these  oases.  Bally lahan  in 
the  parish  of  Templemore,  Mayo,  is  called  in  the 
annals  Baiie-atha-leathain,  the  town  of  the  broad 
ford.  The  parish  of  Bailee  in  Down  is  written  in 
the  taxation  of  1306,  Baliath^  which  shows  clearly 
that  the  original  name  is  Baik'atha  (Beeves:  Eool. 
Ant.,  p.  41^. 

The  diminutive  afhdn  [ahaun]  is  of  frequent  occur* 
rence ;  in  the  forms  of  Ahane  and  Ahaun  (little  ford), 
it  gives  names  to  several  townlands  in  the  southern 
counties ;  and  there  is  a  parish  in  Derry  called  Agh- 
anloo,  or  in  Irish  Athan-Lugha^  Lewy's  little  ford. 

The  word  bil  or  h6al  [bale]  primarily  signifies  a 
mouth,  but  in  a  secondary  sense  it  was  used,  like  the 
Latin  o«,  to  signify  an  entrance  to  any  place.  In 
this  sense,  it  appears  in  Bellaugh,  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage lying  west  of  Athlone.  JBetween  this  village 
and  the  town  there  was  formerly  a  slough  or  miry 
place,  called  in  Irish  a  lathach  [lahagh],  which  the 
Four  Masters  mention  by  the  name  oi  Lathach- Caich- 
tuthbil ;  and  the  spot  where  the  village  stands  was 
called  Bel'lathaigh^  the  entrance  to  the  lathach^  which 
is  now  correctly  enough  anglicised  Bellaugh.  Bel- 
laghy,  another  and  more  correct  form,  is  the  name  of 
a  village  in  Londonderry,  of  another  in  Sligo,  and  of 
a  towmand  in  Antrim. 

This  word  b^l  is  very  often  united  with  aM,  form- 
ing the  compound  biUatha  [bellaha  or  bella],  which 
signifies  ford-entrance — an  entrance  by  a  ford — ^li- 
terally mouth  of  a  ford;  it  is  applied  to  a  ford,  and 
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has  in  fact  much  the  same  signification  as  ath  itself. 
It  is  so  often  used  in  this  manner  that  the  word  bil 
alone  sometimes  denotes  a  ford.  Belclare,  now  the 
name  of  a  parish  in  Galway,  was  more  anciently  ap- 
plied to  a  castle  erected  to  defend  a  ford  on  the  road 
leading  to  Tuam,  which  was  called  Bel-an'Chlah\  ther 
ford  or  entrance  of  the  plank.  There  is  also  a  town- 
land  in  Mayo,  called  Belclare,  and  another  in  Sligo, 
which  the  Four  Masters  call  Bel-an-chlair.  Phale 
near  Enniskeen  in  Cork,  is  called  in  the  Annals  of 
Innisfallen,  Inis-an-bhetl  [Innishant'afe],  the  island  or 
river  holm  of  the  mouth,  the  last  syllable  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  present  name. 

The  proper  anglicised  form  of  heUathUy  is  bella^ 
which  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  many  names.  Bel- 
lanagare  in  Roscommon,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Charles  O'Conor  the  historian,  is  called  in  Irish  Bel- 
aiha-na-gcarr,  the  ford-mouth  of  the  oars  (see  for  cars 
2nd  Ser.,  chap  xi.) ;  Lisbellaw  in  Fermanagh,  Lios- 
bel-at/ia,  the  lis  of  the  ford-mouth.  Sometimes  the 
article  intervenes,  making  bel-an-atha  in  the  original, 
the  correct  modern  representative  of  which  is  bellana^ 
as  we  find  in  Bellanacargy  in  Cavan,  the  ford-mouth 
of  the  rock 

B4l-atha  is  often  changed  in  modem  names  to  balU 
or  batfy^  as  if  the  original  root  were  baik  a  town ; 
and  bel-an-atha  is  made  ballina.  Both  of  these 
modem  forms  are  very  general,  but  they  are  so 
incorrect  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  corruptions. 
Ballina  is  the  name  of  about  twenty-five  townlands 
and  villages  in  difierent  parts  of  Ireland,  several  of 
which  are  written  Bel-an-atha  in  the  annals.  Ballina 
in  Tipperary,  opposite  Killaloe,  was  so  called  from 
the  ford — now  spanned  by  a  bridge — called  Atha-na^ 
borumhuj  the  ford  of  the  cow  tribute ;  and  here  no 
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doubt  the  great  monaroh  Brian  was  acoufitomed  to 
cross  the  Shannon  when  returning  to  his  palace  of 
Kincora,  with  the  herds  of  cattle  exacted  from  the 
Leinstermen  (see  Boro,  below).  Ballina  in  Mayo,  on 
the  Moy,  is  somewhat  different,  and  represents  a 
longer  name,  for  it  is  called  in  an  ancient  poem  in 
the  Book  of  Lecan,  Bel-atha-an-fheadha  [Bellahana], 
the  ford-mouth  of  the  wood.  We  find  this  compound 
also  in  Ballinafad  in  Sligo,  which  the  Four  Masters 
call  Bcl-an-athafada  [Bellanafada],  the  mouth  of  the 
long  ford;  and  there  is  a  village  in  Leitrim  and 
several  townlands  in  other  counties,  called  Ballina- 
more,  the  mouth  of  the  great  ford. 

Bel-atha  is  reduced  to  bally  and  balU  in  the  fol- 
lowing names.  The  ford  on  the  river  Erne  round 
which  the  town  of  Balljshannon  rose,  is  called  by 
the  annalists,  Ath-Scanaigh  and  Bel-atha- Seanaigh 
[Bellashanny] ;  from  the  latter,  the  modem  name 
18  derived,  and  it  means  the  mouth  of  Seanach's  or 
Shannagh's  ford,  a  man's  name  in  common  use. 
The  on  in  Ballyshannow  is  a  modem  corruption ;  the 
people  call  the  town  Ballyshauny,  which  is  nearer  the 
original ;  and  in  an  Inquisition  of  James  I.,  it  is 
given  with  perfect  correctness,  Bealashanny,  Bally- 
shannon  in  Kildare,  west  of  Kilcullen  Bridge,  is  also 
called  in  Irish  Ath-Scauaigh  (Four  Masters),  Sean- 
ach's ford  ;  and  the  present  name  was  formed,  as  in 
case  of  the  northern  town ,  by  prefixing  BeL  It  appears 
from  a  record  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  that  this  place 
in  Kildare  was  also  called  Ucliba. 

There  is  a  ford  on  the  river  Boro  in  Wexford, 
called  Bel-atha-Bonimhay  which  preserves  the  me- 
mory of  the  well-known  BorvmJia  or  cow  tribute, 
long  exacted  from  the  kings  of  Leinster  by  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Ireland  (see  p.  157).    From  the  latter  part 
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of  the  name,  Borumha  [Boru],  this  river — so  lovingly 
commemorated  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  interesting  book, 
**  The  banks  of  the  Boro  " — derives  its  name.  The 
ford  is  called  Bealaboroice,  in  an  inquisition  of 
Charles  I.,  and  in  the  modern  form  Bally  boro,  it 
gives  name  to  a  townland.  Ballylicky,  on  the  road 
from  Glengarriflf  to  Bantry  in  Cork,  where  the  river 
Ouvane  enters  Bantry  Bay,  is  called  in  Irish  Bel- 
atha-Ucey  the  ford-mouth  of  the  flag  stone,  and  who- 
ever has  seen  it  will  acknowledge  the  appropriateness 
of  the  name.  All  the  places  called  Bellanalaok, 
derive  their  names  from  similar  fords. 

When  a  river  spread  widely  over  a  craggy  or  rug- 
ged spot,  the  rough  shallow  ford  thus  formed  was 
often  called  scairhh  [scarriv],  or  as  O'Reilly  spells  it, 
Hcirhh,  A  ford  of  this  kind  on  a  small  river  in  Clare, 
gave  name  to  the  little  town  of  Scarriff ;  and  there 
are  several  townlands  of  the  same  name  in  Cork, 
Kerry,  and  Galway.  Near  Newtownhamilton  in 
Armagh,  there  are  two  adjoining  townlands  called 
Skerriff;  and  the  same  term  is  found  shortened  in 
Scamageeragh  iti  Monaghan,  Scairbh-na-gcaerach^  the 
shallow  ford  of  the  sheep. 

The  syllable  ach  is  sometimes  added  to  this  word 
in  the  colloquial  language,  making  scairbheach  [soar- 
vagh],  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  original ; 
this  derivative  is  represented  by  Scarva,  the  name  of 
a  village  in  Down ;  Scarvy  in  Monaghan  ;  and  Scar- 
ragh  in  Tipperary  and  Cork. 

In  the  end  of  names,  when  the  word  occurs  in  the 
genitive,  it  is  usually,  though  not  always,  anglicised 
scarry y  as  in  Ballynascarry  in  Westmeath  and  Kil- 
kenny, the  town  of  the  ford ;  and  Lackanascarry  in 
Limerick,  the  flagstones  of  the  shallow  ford.  A  ford 
of  this  kind,  where  the  old  road  crosses  the  Cookstown 
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river,  gave  name  to  Enniskerry  in  Wicklow.  Thia 
spot  is  truly  described  by  the  term  scairbh^  being 
rugged  and  stony  even  now  ;  the  natives  call  it  An- 
nankerryy  and  its  Irish  name  is  obviously  Athena* 
9cairbhe  [Anascarry],  the  ford  of  the  scarriffor  rough 
river-crossing.  Other  forms  are  seen  in  Bellana- 
scarrow  and  Bellanascarva  in  Sligo,  the  ford-mouth 
of  the  scarriff  (see  p.  357). 

The  ^  or  A.  fear  sad  [farsad]  is  applied  to  a  sandbank 
formed  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  by  the  opposing 
currents  of  tide  and  stream,  which  at  low  water  often 
formed  a  firm,  and  comparatively  safe  passage  across. 
The  term  is  pretty  common,  especially  in  the  west, 
where  these /arse^«  are  of  considerable  importance,  as 
in  many  places  they  serve  the  inhabitants  instead 
of  bridges.  Colgan  translates  the  word,  **  vadum  vel 
trajectus,^* 

A  sandbank  of  this  kind  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Lagan  gave  name  to  Belfast,  which  is  called  in  Irish 
authorities  Bel-feirsde^  the  ford  of  ih^farset;  and  the 
same  name,  in  the  uncontracted  form  Belfarsad,  oc- 
curs in  Mayo.  There  is  now  a  bridge  over  the  old 
sandbank  that  gave  name  to  the  village  of  Farsid 
near  Aghada  on  Cork  harbour :  the  origin  of  this 
name  is  quite  forgotten,  and  the  people  call  it  FarsidCy 
and  understand  it  to  be  an  English  word ;  but  the 
name  of  the  adjacent  townland  of  Ballynafarsid 
proves,  if  proof  were  necessary,  that  it  took  its  name 
from  a  far  net.  Callanafersy  in  Kerry,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Maine  and  Laune,  is  somewhat 
softened  down  from  the  Irish  name  Caln-na-feirtse^ 
the  ferry  of  the  farset.  On  the  river  Swilly  where  it 
narrows  near  Letterkenny,  there  was  afarsei  which  in 
old  times  was  evidently  an  important  pass,  for  the 
Four  Masters  record  several  battles  fought  near  it; 
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it  is  now  called  Farsetmore,  and  it  can  still  be  crossed 
at  low  water. 

A  kish  or  kesh^  in  Irish  ceis  [kesh],  is  a  kind  of  cause- 
way made  of  wickerwork,  and  sometimes  of  boughs 
of  trees  and  brambles,  across  a  small  river,  a  marsh, 
or  a  deep  bog.  The  word  means  primarily  wicker  or 
basket  work ;  and  to  this  day,  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land, they  measure  and  sell  turf  by  the  kish^  which 
originally  meant  a  large  wicker  basket.  These  wio- 
kerwork  bridges  or  kishes,  were  formerly  very  com- 
mon in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  are  so  still  in 
some  districts.  The  Four  Masters  record  at  1483, 
that  O'Donnell  on  a  certain  occasion  constructed  a 
ceasnigh'droichet  [cassy-drohet]  or  wicker  bridge  across 
the  Blackwater  in  Tyrone,  for  his  army ;  and  when 
they  had  crossed,  he  let  the  bridge  float  down  the 
stream.  The  memory  of  this  primitive  kind  of  bridge 
is  preserved  in  many  places  by  the  names. 

This  word  appears  in  its  simple  form  in  Eesh,  a 
small  town  in  Fermanagh  ;  and  in  Eash,  a  townland 
near  Arklow  ;  and  I  suppose  the  Kish  light,  outside 
Dublin  Bay,  must  have  been  originally  floated  on  a 
wicker  framework.  A  causeway  of  brambles  and 
clay  made  across  a  marsh,  not  far  from  a  high  lime- 
stone rock,  gave  name  to  the  village  of  Eeshcarrigan 
in  Leitrim,  the  kesh  of  the  carrigan  or  little  rock. 
There  is  a  place  not  far  from  Mallow,  called  Anna- 
kisha  (Ath-na-cise)  the  ford  of  the  wickerwork  cause- 
way— a  name  that  points  clearly  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  ford  on  the  river  was  formerly  rendered 
passable. 

Sometimes  ceiseach,  or  in  English  hishaghy  is  the 
form  used,  and  this  in  fact  is  rather  more  common 
than  kish :  we  find  it  as  Ejsha  near  Wexford ;  and 
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the  same  form  is  preserved  in  Kishaboy  (bot/y  yellow) 
in  Armagh.  Other  modifications  are  seen  in  Casey 
Glebe  in  Donegal ;  Cassagh  in  Kilkenny ;  and  in 
Comakessagh  in  Fermanagh,  the  round  hill  of  the 
wicker  causeway.  Kishoge,  little  hsh^  is  the  name 
of  a  place  near  Lucan  in  Dublin. 

Those  wiokerwork  causeways  were  also  often  de- 
signated by  the  word  cUath  [clee],  which  primarily 
means  a  hurdle ;  the  diminutive  clethnat  glosses  tigil- 
lum  in  the  Sg.  MS.  of  Zeuss  (Gram.  Celt.,  p.  282) ; 
and  it  is  cognate  with  Lat.  clitcllm  and  Fr.  claie.  An 
artificial  ford  of  this  kind  was  constructed  across  the 
Liflfey  (see  p.  45),  in  very  early  ages ;  and  the  city 
that  subsequently  sprung  up  around  it  was  from  this 
circumstance  called  Ath-cliaih  [Ah-clee],  the  ford  of 
hurdles,  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  Dublin.  This 
is  the  name  still  used  by  speakers  of  Irish  in  every 
part  of  Ireland ;  but  they  join  it  to  BaW/ — Baile- 
athn-claith  (which  they  pronounce  Btaa-ctee),  the  town 
of  the  hurdle  ford. 

The  present  name,  Dublin,  is  written  in  the  annals 
Bnibh-linn,  which  in  the  ancient  Latin  Life  of  St. 
Kevin,  is  translated  nigra  thenna.  i.  e.  black  pool ;  it 
was  originally  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  LiflPey  on 
which  the  city  is  built,  and  is  sufficiently  descriptive 
at  the  present  day.  Duihli-linn  is  sounded  Duvlin  or 
JDivlin,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  so  pronounced  down 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  by  speakers  of  both 
English  and  Irish ;  for  in  old  English  writings,  as 
well  as  on  Danish  coins,  we  find  the  name  written 
Divlin^  Diiflin^  &c.,  and  even  yet  the  Welsh  call  it 
Dulin.  The  present  name  has  been  formed  by  the 
restoration  of  the  aspired  b  (see  p.  45,  supra). 

There   are  several  other  places  through  Ireland 
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called  Duibhlimiy  but  the  aspiration  of  the  b  is  ob- 
served in  all,  and  consequently  not  one  of  them  has 
taken  the  anglicised  form  Dublin.  Devlin  is  the 
name  of  eight  townlands  in  Donegal,  Mayo,  and 
Monaghan ;  Dowling  occurs  near  Fiddown  in  El- 
kenny,  Doolin  in  Clare,  and  Ballindoolin,  the  town 
of  the  black  pool,  in  Kildare. 

In  several  of  these  cases,  the  proper  name  wad 
Ath'Cliath,  hurdle  ford,  which  was  formerly  common 
as  a  local  name;  and  they  received  their  present 
names  merely  in  imitation  of  Dublin ;  for,  as  the 
people  when  speaking  Irish,  always  called  the  metro- 
polis, BaHe-atha-cliathy  and  in  English,  Dublin,  they 
imagined  that  the  latter  was  a  translation  of  the 
former,  and  translated  the  names  of  their  own  places 
accordingly. 

A  row  of  stepping  stones  across  a  ford  on  a  river, 
is  called  in  every  part  of  Ireland  by  the  name  of 
clochaiu  pronounced  clachan  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
and  in  Scotland.  This  mode  of  rendering  a  river 
fordable  was  as  common  in  ancient  as  it  is  in  modem 
times ;  for  in  the  tract  of  Brehon  Laws  in  the  Book 
of  Ballymote,  regulating  the  stipend  of  various  kinds 
of  artificers,  it  is  stated  that  the  builder  of  a  clochan 
is  to  be  paid  two  cows  for  his  labour. 

These  stepping  stones  have  given  names  to  places 
in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  now  called  Cloghan,  Cloghane, 
and  Cloghaun,  the  first  being  more  common  in  the 
north,  and  the  two  last  in  the  south.  Cloghanaskaw 
in  Westmeath,  was  probably  so  called  from  a  ford 
shaded  with  trees,  for  the  name  signifies  the  stepping 
stones  of  the  shade  or  shadow  ;  Cloghanleagh,  grey 
stepping  stones,  was  the  old  name  of  Dunglow  in 
Donegal ;  Cloghanenagleragh  in  Kerry,  the  stepping 
stones  of  the  clergy ;  Bcdly  cloghan  and  Ballincloghan^ 
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the  town  of  the  cloghan^  ore  the  names  of  several 
townlands. 

Clochan  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  stone  castle,  and 
in  some  of  the  names  containing  this  root,  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  this  sense.  And  in  Cork  and  Kerry  it 
is  also  used  to  denote  an  ancient  stone  house  of  a 
beehive  shape. 

When  there  were  no  means  of  making  a  river  ford- 
able,  there  remained  the  never-failing  resource  of 
swimming.  When  rivers  had  to  be  crossed  in  this 
manner,  certain  points  seem  to  have  been  selected, 
which  were  considered  more  suitable  than  others  for 
swimming  across,  either  because  the  stream  was  nar- 
rower there  than  elsewhere,  or  that  it  was  less  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  the  stillness  of  the  water,  or  that 
the  shape  of  the  banks  afiforded  peculiar  facilities. 
Such  spots  were  often  designated  by  the  word  snamh 
[snauv],  which  literally  means  swimming ;  a  word 
often  met  with  in  our  old  historical  writings  in  the 
sense  of  a  swimming  ford,  and  which  forms  part  of 
several  of  our  present  names. 

Lixnaw  on  the  river  Brick  in  Kerry,  is  called  in 
the  Four  Masters  Lic-siiamha  [Licksnawa],  the  flag- 
stone of  the  swimming ;  the  name  probably  indicat- 
ing that  there  was  a  large  stone  on  the  bank,  from 
which  the  swimmers  were  accustomed  to  fling  them- 
selves ofi* ;  and  Portna57?o/r  near  Enniskillen  {party  a 
bank),  is  a  name  of  similar  origin.  About  midway 
between  Glengarriff  and  Ban  try,  the  traveller  crosses 
Snave  bridge,  where  before  the  erection  of  the  bridge, 
the  deep  transparent  creek  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coom- 
hola  river  must  have  been  generally  crossed  by  swim- 
ming. So  with  the  Shannon  at  Drumsna  in  Leitrim ; 
the  Erne  at  Drumsna,  one  mile  south-east  of  Enniskil- 
len ;  and  the  narrow  part  of  the  western  arm  of  Lough 
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Corrib  at  Drumsnauv ;  all  of  which  names  are  from 
the  Irish  Dniim'Siiamha  [Drum-snauva],  the  hill  of 
the  swimming-ford.  ' 

When  the  article  is  used  with  this  word  anamk  the  « 
is  eclipsed  by  ^,  as  we  see  in  Carrigatna  in  Kilkenny, 
which  is  in  Irish  Carraig-a-tsnamha,  the  rock  of  the 
swimming ;  and  Glanatnaw  in  the  parish  of  Caheragh, 
Cork,  where  the  people  used  to  swim  across  the  stream 
that  runs  through  the  glan  or  glen.  In  the  north  of 
Ireland  the  n  of  this  construction  is  replaced  by  r 
(see  p.  51,  supra),  as  in  Ardatrave  on  the  shore  of 
Lough  Erne  in  Fermanagh,  Ard-a^'tsnamha  [Ardat- 
nauva],  the  height  of  the  swimming.  Immediately 
after  the  Shannon  issues  from  Lough  Allen,  it  flows 
under  a  bridge  now  called  Ballintra ;  but  Weld, 
in  his  "  Survey  of  Roscommon,"  calls  it  Bailinfrare, 
which  points  to  the  Irish  BiUan-tsnamha  [Bellant- 
nauva],  the  ford  of  the  swimming,  and  very  dearly 
indicates  the  usual  mode  of  crossing  the  river  there 
in  former  ages. 

The  lower  animals,  like  the  human  inhabitants, 
had  often  their  favourite  spots  on  rivers  or  lakes, 
where  they  swam  across  in  their  wanderings  from 
place  to  place.  On  the  shore  of  the  little  lake  of 
Muckno  in  Monaghan,  where  it  narrows  in  the  mid- 
dle, there  was  once  a  well-known  religious  establish- 
ment called  in  the  annals  Mucshnamh  [Mucknauv], 
the  swimming  place  of  the  pigs  [mucy  a  pig),  whicn 
has  been  softened  to  the  present  name  Muckno.  Some 
of  our  ecclesiastical  writers  derive  this  name  from  a 
legend ;  but  the  natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  that 
wild  pigs  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the 
lake  at  this  narrow  part.  Exactly  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Kenmare  river,  where  it  is  now  spanned 
by  the  suspension  bridge  at  the  town.    It  was  nar- 
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rowed  at  this  point  by  a  spit  of  land  projecting  from 
the  northern  snore ;  and  here  in  past  ages,  wild  piga 
used  to  swim  across  so  frequently  and  in  such  num- 
bers, that  the  place  was  called  Mucsnamh  or  Muoksna, 
which  is  now  well  known  as  the  name  of  a  little  ham- 
let near  the  bridge,  and  of  the  hill  that  rises  over  it, 
at  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

A  weir  across  a  river,  either  for  fishing  or  to  divert 
a  mill  stream,  is  called  in  Irish  cora  or  coradh  [ourra]. 
Brian  Borumha's  palace  of  Kincora  was  buut  on  a 
hill  in  the  present  town  of  Killaloe,  and  it  is  repeat* 
edly  mentioned  in  the  annals,  by  the  name  of  Ceanii* 
coradh,  the  head  or  hill  of  the  weir ;  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  there  was  a  fishing  weir  across  the 
Shannon  at  this  point,  from  very  early  times.  There 
is  another  Kincora  in  King's  County,  in  which  was  a 
castle  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters,  and  called  by 
the  same  Irish  name.  And  we  find  Tikincor  in  Wa- 
terford,  the  house  at  the  head  of  the  weir. 

Ballinacor  in  Glenmalure  in  "Wicklow,  which  gives 
name  to  two  baronies,  is  called  in  the  Leabhar 
Branach,  Baile-na-corra,  the  town  of  the  weir.  There 
are  several  other  places  of  the  same  name  in  Wicklow 
and  Westmeath;  and  it  is  modified  to  Ballinacur 
in  Wexford,  and  to  Ballinacurra  or  Ballynacorra  in 
several  counties,  the  best  known  place  of  the  name 
being  Ballynacorra  on  Cork  harbour.  Corrofin  in 
Clare  is  called  by  the  Four  Masters  Coradh-Finne,  the 
weir  of  Finna,  a  woman's  name  (see  p.  173,  supra) ; 
in  the  same  authority  we  find  Drumcar  in  Louth, 
written  Druim-caradh  [Drumcara],  the  ridge  of  the 
weir ;  and  here  the  people  still  retain  the  tradition 
of  the  ancient  weir  on  the  river  Dee,  and  point  out 
its  site;  Smith  (Hist,  of  Cork,  II.,  254)  states  that 
there  was  formerly  an  eel-weir  of  considerable  profit 
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at  the  castle  of  Carrignacurra  on  the  river  Lee  near 
Inehigeelagh ;  and  the  name  bears  out  his  assertion, 
for  it  signifies  the  rock  of  the  weir. 

**The  origin  of  stone  bridges  in  Ireland  is  not 
very  accurately  ascertained ;  but  this  much  at  least 
appears  certain,  that  none  of  any  importance  were 
erected  previous  to  the  twelfth  century"  (Petrie, 
*'Dub.  Pen.  Journal,"  I.,  150).  Droichet^  as  it  is 
given  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  or  in  modem  Irish, 
droichead  [drohed],  is  the  word  universally  employed 
to  denote  a  bridge,  and  under  this  name,  bridges  are 
mentioned  in  our  oldest  authorities.  The  fourteenth 
abbot  of  lona,  from  A.  D.  726  to  752,  was  Cilline, 
who  was  sumamed  Droichfeach,  i.  e.  the  bridge  maker; 
and  Fiachna,  the  son  of  Aedh  Eoin,  king  of  Ulidia 
in  the  eighth  century,  was  called^  Fiachna  Dubh 
Droichtech,  black  Fiachna  of  the  bridges,  because  "  it 
was  he  that  made  Droichet-na-Feirai  (the  bridge  of 
\\iefar8ety  see  p.  360),  and  Drokhet'Mona'daimh  (the 
bridge  of  the  bog  of  the  ox),  and  others."  It  is  almost 
certain,  however,  that  these  structures  were  of  wood, 
and  that  bridges  with  stone  arches  were  not  built  till 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Normans. 

Many  places  in  Ireland  have  taken,  their  names 
from  bridges,  and  the  word  draichead  is  often  greatly 
modified  by  modem  corruption.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  place  chosen  for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  was 
very  usually  where  the  river  had  already  been  crossed 
by  a  ford ;  for  besides  the  convenience  of  retaining  the 
previously  existing  roads,  the  point  most  easily  ford- 
able  was  in  general  most  suitable  for  a  bridge.  There 
are  many  places  whose  names  preserve  the  memory 
of  this,  of  which  Drogheda  is  a  good  example.  This 
place  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  old  authorities,  and 
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always  oalledDroicA^rf-flMa  [Drohed-aha],  the  bridge 
of  the  ford ;  from  which  the  present  name  was  easuj 
formed  ;  pointing  clearly  to  the  fact,  that  the  first 
bridge  was  built  over  the  ford  where  the  northern 
road  along  the  coast  crossed  the  Boyne. 

There  is  a  townland  in  Eildare  called  Drehid,  and 
another  i|i  Londonderry  called  Droghed;  Drehid- 
tarsna  (cross-bridgej  is  a  parish  in  Limerick  ;  Bally- 
drehid  and  Ballindrehid,  the  town  of  the  bridge,  are 
the  names  of  some  townlands,  the  same  as  Ballindrait 
in  Donegal.  The  memory  of  the  two  modes  of 
crossing  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  Belladrihid  near 
Ballysadare  in  Sligo,  which  the  Four  Masters  write 
Bel^an-droichit^  the  ford  of  the  bridge.  Five  miles 
east  of  Macroom,  near  a  hndge  over  the  Lee,  there  is 
a  rock  in  the  river  on  which  stands  a  castle,  called 
Carrigadrohid,  the  rock  of  the  bridge :  according  to 
a  legend  told  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  castle  was 
built  by  one  of  the  Mac  Carthys  with  the  money  ex- 
torted from  a  leprechaun  (see  p.  190,  supra). 

The  word  is  obscured  in  KnockG^dreet^  the  hill  of 
the  bridge,  in  Wicklow,  which  same  name  is  correctly 
anglicised  Enockadrehid  in  Eoscommon.  A  like 
difference  is  observable  between  Drumadrehid  and 
Drumadri^df  the  ridge  of  the  bridge,  the  former  in 
Clare,  and  the  latter  in  Antrim  ;  and  between  Ros- 
drehid  in  the  south  of  King's  County,  and  Eossdroit 
south  west  of  Enniscorthy,  both  meaning  the  wood 
of  the  bridge.  The  parish  of  Kildrought  in  Kildare 
took  its  name  from  a  bridge  over  the  Liffey,  the  Irish 
form  being  Cill-droichid^  the  church  of  the  bridge. 
Though  the  parish  retains  the  old  name,  that  of  the 
original  spot  is  changed  by  an  incorrect  translation ; 
the  first  part  was  altered  to  Cel^  and  the  last  part 
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translated,  forming  Celbridge,  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  town.  What  renders  this  more  certain  is, 
that  the  place  is  called  Kyldroghet^  in  an  Inquisition 
of  William  and  Mary. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ROADS  AND  C\USEWAYS. 

"According  to  the  Irish  annals,  and  other  fragments 
of  our  native  history,  the  ancient  Irish  had  many 
roads  which  were  cleaned  and  kept  in  repair  accord- 
ing to  law.  The  different  terms  used  to  denote  road, 
among  the  ancient  Irish,  are  thus  defined  in  Cormao's 
Glossary,  from  which  a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be 
formed  of  their  nature''  (O'Donovan,  Book  of  Rights, 
Introd.,  p.  Ivi).  O'Donovan  then  quotes  Cormac's 
enumeration  of  the  different  terms,  several  of  which 
are  still  used.  According  to  the  Dinnsenohus,  there 
were  anciently  five  great  roads  leading  to  Tara,  from 
five  different  directions ;  and  it  would  appear  from 
several  authorities,  that  they  were  constructed  in  the 
reign  of  Felimy  the  lawgiver,  in  the  second  century 
(see  p.  128,  supra).  Besides  these  great  highways, 
numerous  other  roads  are  mentioned  in  our  annals 
and  tales,  many  of  which  are  enumerated  in  O'Dono- 
van's  valuable  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Bights. 

Among  the  different  Irish  words  to  denote  a  road, 
the  most  common  and  b^st  known  is  hdthar  [boher]  ; 
and  its  diminutive  bohereen  is  almost  on  the  eve  of 
acknowledgment  as  an  English  word.  It  originally 
meant  a  road  for  cattle,  being  derived  from  hOy  a 
cow ;  and  Cormao  defines  its  breadth  to  be  such  that 
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"two  cowB  fit  upon  it,  one  lengthwise,  the  other 
athwart,  and  their  calves  and  yearlings  fit  on  it  along 
with  them." 

The  word  is  scarcely  used  at  all  in  Ulster;  but  in 
the  other  provinces,  the  anglicised  forms  Boher,  and 
Bohereen  or  Borheen,  constitute  part  of  a  great 
number  of  names,  and  they  are  themselves  the  names 
of  several  places.  There  is  a  townland  in  Galway 
called  Bohercuill,  the  road  of  the  hazel  (coll);  and 
this  same  name  becomes  Boherkyle  in  Kilkenny, 
Bolierkill  in  Kildare,  and  Boherquill  in  Westmeath  ; 
while  with  the  diminutive,  it  is  found  as  Bohereen- 
kyle  in  Limerick. 

Sometimes  the  word  is  contracted  to  one  syllable  ; 
as  we  find,  for  instance,  in  Borleagh  and  Boma- 
courtia  in  Wexford,  grey  road,  and  the  road  of  the 
court  or  mansion  ;  and  Borderreen  in  King's  County, 
the  road  of  the  little  wood.  When  the  word  occurs 
as  a  termination,  the  b  is  often  aspirated  (p.  19),  as  in 
the  common  townland  name,  Ballinvoher,  the  town 
of  the  road ;  and  in  this  case,  we  also  sometimes  find 
it  contracted,  as  in  Cartronbore  near  Granard,  the 
quarter-land  of  the  road.  For  the  change  of  bofhar  to 
batter,  see  p.  44,  supra, 

Slighe  or  Slighcadh  [slee]  was  anciently  applied  by 
the  Irish  to  the  largest  roads ;  the  five  great  roads 
leading  to  Tara,  for  instance,  were  called  by  this 
name.  The  word  is  still  in  common  use  in  the  verna- 
cular, but  it  has  not  entered  very  extensively  into 
names. 

Slee  near  Enniskillen,  preserves  the  exact  pro- 
nunciation of  the  original  word  ;  Clonaslee,  a  village 
in  Queen's  County,  is  the  meadow  of  the  road ;  Bru- 
slee  in  Antrim,  indicates  that  a  brugh  or  mansion 
stood  near  the  old  road ;  and  Sleemanagh  near  Castle^ 
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townroche  in  Cork,  is  middle  road.  Sleehaun,  little 
road,  is  the  name  of  some  places  in  Longford  and 
Donegal ;  and  in  Eosoommon  we  find  Cornasleohan, 
the  round  hill  of  the  little  road. 

Bealach  [ballagh],  signifies  a  road  or  pass.  It 
forms  part  of  the  well-known  battle  cry  of  the  88th 
Connaught  Bangers,  Fag-a  bealachy  clear  the  road. 
Ballagh,  the  usual  modern  form,  constitutes  or  begins 
the  names  of  a  number  of  places ;  near  several  of 
these  the  ancient  roadways  may  be  traced ;  and  in 
some  cases  they  are  still  used.  Ballaghboy,  yellow 
road,  was  formerly  the  name  of  several  old  highways, 
and  is  still  retained  by  a  number  of  townlands.  Bal- 
laghmoon,  two  miles  north  of  Carlo w,  wher^  the. 
battle  in  which  Cormac  Mac  Cullenan  was  killed,  was 
fought  in  the  year  903,  is  called  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  Bealach^Mughna^  Mughan's  or  Mooan's  pass ; 
but  we  know  not  who  this  Mughan  was. 

The  great  road  from  Tara  to  the  south-west,  called 
Slighe  Dala,  is  still  remembered  in  the  name  of  a 
townland  in  Queen's  County,  which  enables  us  to 
identify  at  least  one  point  in  its  course.  This  road 
was  also  called  Ballaghmore  Moydala  (the  great 
road  of  the  plain  of  the  conference),  and  the  first 
part  of  this  old  name  is  retained  by  the  townland  of 
Ballaghmore  near  Stradbally.  There  are  several 
other  places  in  Leinster  and  Munster  called  Ballagh- 
more, out  none  with  such  interesting  associations  aa 
this. 

Several  other  well-known  places  retain  the  memory 
of  those  old  beaiachs.  Ballaghadereen  in  Muyo, 
is  called  in  Irish  Beahch-a-doirin,  the  road  of 
the  little  oak  wood;  the  village  of  Ballaghkeen  in 
Wexford,  was  originally  called  Bealach-caem,  beau- 
tiful road ;  and  Ballaghkeeran  near  Athlone,  must 

25* 
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have  been  formerly  shaded  with  keerana  or  qmeken 
{  trees. 

When  this  word  occurs  as  a  termination,  it  is  very 
often  changed  to  call^  by  the  aspiration  of  the  6,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  final  guttural.  There  are 
townlands  scattered  through  the  four  provinces  called 
Ballinvally  and  Bally vally,  the  town  of  the  road ; 
which  in  Limerick  is  made  Ballinvallig,  by  the  resto- 
ration of  the  final  g  (p.  31).  So  also  Moyvally,  tiie 
name  of  a  place  in  Carlow,  and  of  another  in  KUdare 
— the  latter  a  station  on  the  Midland  railway — the 
plain  or  field  of  the  road.  The  word  has  another 
form  still  in  Hevallagh  near  Colerane,  clear  or  O'gnsn 
(reidh)  road — so  called,  no  doubt,  to  distinguish  it 
from  some  other  road  difficult  of  passage.  jFor  the 
word  rddy  a  road,  see  Second  Series,  chap.  XIII. 
*  Casdn  signifies  a  path.  It  is  a  term  that  does  not 
often  occur,  but  we  find  a  few  places  to  which  it  gives 
names ;  such  as  Cassan  in  Fermanagh ;  Cussan  in 
Kilkenny ;  and  Cossaun  near  Athenry  in  Gal  way — 
all  of  which  mean  simply  "  path  :"  the  same  name  is 
corrupted  to  Carsan  in  Monaghan  ;  and  the  plural 
Cussana  (paths)  is  the  name  of  two  townlands  in 
Kilkenny.  Ardnagassan  near  Donegal,  and  Ardna- 
gassane  in  Tipperary,  are  both  called  in  the  original 
Ard-na-gcasan,  the  height  of  the  paths. 

It  is  curious  that  the  river  Cashen  in  Kerry  de- 
rives its  name  from  this  word.  It  is  called  Cashea 
as  far  as  it  is  navigable  for  curraghSy  i.  e.  up  to  the 
junction  of  the  Feaie  and  the  Brick ;  and  its  usual 
name  in  the  annals  is  Casan- Kerry,  i.  e.  the  path  to 
Kerry — being  as  it  were  the  high  road  to  that  an- 
cient territory.  But  the  term  was  also  applied  to 
other  streams.  The  mouth  of  the  Ardee  river  in 
Louth,  was  anciently  called  Casan-Linne  ("  Circuit 
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of  Ireland  ") ;  and  the  village  of  Annagassan  partly 
preserves  this  old  name — Ath-na-gcasan^  the  ford  of 
the  paths — probably  in  reference  to  the  two  rivers, 
Glyde  and  Dee,  which  join  near  the  village  (see 
Dr.  Todd  in  "  Wars  of  GG.,"  Introd.,  p.  Ixi.,  note  /). 

In  early  ages,  before  the  extension  of  cultivation 
and  drainage,  the  roads  through  the  country  must 
have  often  been  interrupted  by  bogs  and  morasses, 
which,  when  practicable,  were  made  passable  by 
causeways.  Tney  were  variously  constructed;  but 
the  materials  were  generally  branches  of  trees,  bushes, 
earth,  and  stones,  placed  in  alternate  layers,  and 
trampled  down  till  they  were  sufficiently  firm  ;  and 
they  were  called  by  the  Irish  name  of  tdchar. 

These  tdchan  were  very  common  all  over  the 
country;  our  annals  record  the  construction  of  many 
in  early  ages,  and  some  of  these  are  still  traceable. 
They  have  given  names  to  a  number  of  townlands  and 
villages,  several  of  them  called  Togher,  and  many 
others  containing  the  word  in  combination.  Ballin- 
togher,  the  town  of  the  causeway,  is  a  very  usual 
name  (but  Ballintogher  in  Sligo  appears  to  be  a 
different  name  —  see  this  in  2nd  Series)  ;  and 
Templetogher  (the  church  of  the  togher)  in  (Jalway 
was  so  called  from  a  celebrated  causeway  across  a 
bog,  whose  situation  is  still  well  known  to  the 
inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MILLS  AND  KILNS. 


Many  authorities  concur  in  showing  ihat  water  mills 
were  known  in  this  coimtry  in  very  remote  ages,  and 
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that  they  were  even  more  common  in  ancient  than  in 
modem  times.  We  know  from  the  Lives  of  the  Irish 
saints,  that  several  of  them  erected  mills  where  thej 
settled,  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
as  St.  Senanus,  St.  Ciaran,  St.  Mochua,.  St.  Fechin, 
&c. ;  and  in  some  cases  mills  still  exist  on  the  very 
sites  selected  by  the  original  founders — as,  for  in- 
stance, at  Fore  in  Westmeath,  where  "  St.  Feohin's 
mill "  works  as  busily  to-day  as  it  did  twelve  hundred 
years  ago.  We  may  infer,  moreover,  from  several 
grants  and  charters  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, that,  where  circumstances  permitted,  a  mill 
was  a  usual  appendage  to  a  ballybetagh,  or  ancient 
townland. 

It  appears  certain  that  water  mills  were  used  in 
Ireland  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  For 
we  have  reliable  historical  testimony  that  Cormao 
mac  Art,  monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  third  century, 
sent  across  the  sea  for  a  millwright,  who  constructed 
a  mill  on  the  stream  of  Nith,  which  flowed  from  the 
well  of  Neamhnach  [Navnagh]  at  Tara.  "The  ancient 
Irish  authorities  all  agree  in  stating  that  this  was  the 
first  mill  ever  erected  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  circumstance  is  still  most  vividly  preserved 
by  tradition,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  a 
mill  still  occupies  its  site,  but  also  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland.  Tradition  adds  that  it  was  from  the  king 
of  Scotland  the  Irish  monarch  obtained  the  millwright, 
and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  probability  of  its  truth 
is  strongly  corroborated  by  that  circumstance  ''*  (see 
Mullenoran  in  2nd  Series). 

•  From  the  Ordnance  memoir  of  tbe  parish  of  Templemore. 
See  also  0*Donovan*8  article  on  the  antiquity  of  corn  in  Ireland 
in  the  Dublin  Penn^*  Joarnal,  and  Petrie's  Essay  on  Tarii, 
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The  Irish  word  for  a  mill  is  wMt/!pn»  [mullen],  and 
this  term  exists  in  several  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages : — Sanso.  nialana^  the  action  of  grinding ;  Lat. 
7nolo  to  grind ;  Goth,  malan ;  Eng.  mill,  A  very 
c(5nsiderable  number  of  places  in  Ireland  have  taken 
their  names  from  mills,  and  the  most  usual  anglicised 
form  of  muilenn  is  Mullen  or  MuHin. 

MuUennakill  in  Kilkenny,  is  in  Irish,  Mnilenn-na'* 
cille,  the  mill  of  the  church ;   and  Mullinavat,  in  the 
same  county  is  Muilenn^a^-bhata^  the  mill  of  the  stick. 
When  this  word  occurs  as  a  termination  the  m  is 
often  changed  to  w  by  aspiration  (p.  19),  as  in  Ma- 
willian  in  Londonderry,  Magh-mhuilinn,  the  plain  of 
the  mill.    Ballywillin  is  the  name  of  a  parish  on 
the  borders  of  Antrim  and    Londonderry,  and  of 
several  townlands  in  these  and  other  counties ;  while 
the  form  Ballinwillin  is  very  frequent  in  some  of  the 
southern  counties ;  this  name  signifies  the  town  of 
the  mill,  and  it  is  often  so  translated,  &om  which  has 
originated  the  very  common  name  Milltowu.  Cloona- 
willen  is  the  name  of  five  townlands,  the  same  as 
ClonmuUin  and  Cloonmullin,  all  signifying  the  cloon 
or  meadow  of  the  mill ;  there  is  a  parish  in  Monaghan 
called  AghnamuUen,  and  two  townlands  in  Leitrim 
called  AghawiUin,  the  former  the  field  of  the  mills, 
and  the  latter,  of  the  mill ;  Elillawillin  on  the  Black- 
water,  near  Castletownroche  in  Cork,  is   called  in 
Irish  by  the  people  Cill-a^'mhitilinn,  the  church  of  the 
mill ;  Killywillin,  the  name  of  a  townland  in  Fer- 
managh, and  of  another  in  Cavan,  is  different,  the 
latter  place  being  called  by  the  Four  Masters,  Coill- 
an-nihuilinn,  the  wood  of  the  mill. 

A  quern  or  hand  mill  is  designated  by  the  word 
broy  which  is  also  applied  to  the  mill  stone  used  with 
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water  mills ;  genitive  bron  or  hroin  [brone],  plural 
brointe  [broanty].  We  find  this  word  in  tiie  names 
of  several  places,  where  it  is  likely  there  were  for- 
merly water  mills  or  hand  mills,  the  owners  of  which 
made  their  living  by  grinding  their  neighbours' 
com.  Coolnabrone,  the  hill-back  of  the  quern  or 
mill-stone,  is  the  name  of  two  townlands  in  Kil- 
kenny; and  in  the  same  county  near  Fiddown,  is 
Tobernabrone,  the  well  of  the  quern ;  Clonbrone  and 
Cloonbrone,  the  meadow  of  the  mill-stone,  are  the 
names  of  some  townlands  in  King's  County,  Qalway, 
and  Mayo. 

Before  the  potato  came  into  general  use  it  was 
customary  for  families — those  especially  who  were 
not  within  easy  reach  of  a  mill— to  grind  their  own 
corn  for  home  consumption ;  and  the  quern  was  con- 
sequently an  instrument  of  very  general  use.  We 
may  presume  that  there  were  professional  quern 
makers,  and  we  know  for  a  certainty,  that  some  places 
received  names  from  producing  stones  well  suited  for 
querns.  Such  a  place  is  Carrigeenamronety,  a  hill 
near  Ballyorgan  in  Limerick,  on  whose  side  there  is 
a  ridge  of  rocks,  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  the 
the  peasantry  for  quern  stones ;  its  Irish  name  is  Car^ 
raigln-na-mbrointe,  the  little  rock  of  the  mill-stones  ; 
and  there  are  other  rocks  of  the  same  name  in 
Limerickr  So  also  Bronagh  in  Leitrim,  i.  e.  a  place 
abounding  in  mill-stones. 

Aith  [ah]  denotes  a  kiln  of  any  kind,  whether  a 
lime-kiln  or  a  kiln  for  drying  corn.  It  is  generally 
foimd  in  the  end  of  names,  joined  with  na,  the  gen. 
fern,  of  the  article,  followed  by  //,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  at/ty  a  ford,  which  takes  an  in  the 
genitive.    There  are  several  places  in  Monaghan  and 
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Armagh,  called  Annahaia  and  Annahagli,  all  of 
which  are  from  the  Irish,  Aih-na-haiihe,  the  ford 
of  the  kiln ;  we  find  Ballynahaha  in  Limerick,  and 
Ballynahaia  in  Cavan  (Balli/,  a  town) ;  in  Antrim, 
Lisnahay  {Lis,  a  fortj;  Grortnahey  in  London- 
derry, Gortnahaha  in  Clare  and  Tipperary,  and 
Aughnahoy  in  Antrim,  all  of  which  signify  the  field 
of  the  kiln. 


PAKT  lY. 

NAMES  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  PHYSICAL  FEAT0KES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MOUNTAINS,    HILLS,   AND   KOCKS. 

IKE  most  other  countries,  Ireland  has 
a  large  proportioa  of  its  territorial 
names  derived  from  those  of  hills. 
For  hills,  being  the  most  couspicQOUS 
physical  features,  are  naturally  oftea 
fixed  upon,  in  preference  to  others, 
to  designate  the  districts  ia  which 
,  they  stand.  There  are  at  least  twenty- 
'  five  words  in  the  Irish  language  for  a 
hill,  besides  many  others  to  denote 
rocks,  points,  slopes,  and  cliffs ;  and 
all  without  exception  have  impressed 
themselves  on  the  nomenclature  of  the  country, 
Mauy  of  these  are  well  distinguished  one  from 
another,  each  being  applied  to  a  hill  of  some  particu- 
lar shape  or  formation ;  hut  several,  though  they 
may  have  been  fonnerly  different  in  meaning,  are 
now  used  synonymously,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
woke  any  distinotioQ  between  them.      I  will  here 
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enumerate  them,  and  illustrate  the  manner  in  which 
names  are  formed  from  each. 

Sliabh  [sleeve]  signifies  a  mountain ;  and  according 
to  O'Brien,  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  any  heath- 
land,  whether  mountain  or  plain.  It  occurs  in  the 
Zeuss  MSS.  in  the  old  Irish  form  aliab^  which  glosses 
mons.  The  word  in  the  anglicised  form  of  slieve  is 
applied  to  great  numbers  of  the  principal  mountains 
in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  almost  always  followed  by  a 
limiting  term,  such  as  an  adjective  or  a  noun  in  the 
genitive  case.  For  example,  Slievesnaght,  the  name 
of  a  mountain  in  Innishowen,  and  of  several  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  represents  the  Irish 
Sliabh'sneachty  the  mountain  of  the  snow;  Slieve 
Anierin  in  Leitrim,  Sliabh-an-iarainriy  the  mountain 
of  the  iron,  in  allusion  to  its  well-known  richness 
in  iron  ore ;  Slieve  Bemagh  in  the  east  of  Clare, 
gapped  mountain. 

This  word  is  occasionally  so  very  much  disguised 
in  modern  names,  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  it ; 
and  of  such  names  I  will  give  a  few  examples.  There 
is  a  mountain  west  of  Lough  Arrow  in  Sligo  called 
Bricklieve,  the  proper  Irish  name  of  which  is  Breic- 
shliabh  (Four  Mast.),  speckled  mountain,  and  the  % 
has  disappeared  by  aspiration.  The  same  thing  oc- 
curs in  Finliff  in  Down,  white  mountain  ;  in  Gortin- 
lieve  in  Donegal,  the  little  field  of  the  mountain : 
and  in  Be^lieve  in  Cavan,  small  mountain.  The 
parish  of  Killevy  in  Armagh  took  its  u^me  from  an 
old  church  situated  at  the  foot  of  Slieve  Gullion, 
which  the  annalists  usually  call  Cill-shleibhej  i.  e.  the 
church  of  the  mountain ;  the  pronunciation  of  which 
is  well  preserved  in  the  modem  spelling. 

Sometimes  the  r  sound  is  omitted  altogether,  and 
this  often  happens  when  the  word  comes  m  as  a  ter- 
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mination.  Sleomaine  in  Wicklow  is  anglioised  from 
Sliabh-meadhoiny  middle  mountain;  Illaunslea  in 
Kerry,  the  island  of  the  mountain.  Slemish  in  An- 
trim is  well  known  as  the  mountain  where  St.  Patrick 
passed  his  early  days  as  a  slave,  herding  swine ;  the 
full  Irish  name  is  Sliabh-MU^  the  mountain  of  Mis,  a 
woman's  name ;  and  there  is  another  almost  equally 
celebrated  mountain  in  Kerry,  of  the  same  name,  now 
called  Slieve  Mish,  *'  the  Moimtain  of  Mis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mureda,  son  of  Cared  "  (Four  Masters). 

In  other  cases  both  the  a  and  v  are  lost,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  Crotlie  or  Cratlie,  the  name  of  several  hills, 
CraiY-«A/iVi6/i,  hump-backed  mountain — which  in  other 
places  is  made  Oratlieve.  In  a  great  many  cases  the 
sound  of  8  is  changed  to  that  of  t  by  eclipse  (p.  23;, 
as  in  Ballintlea,  the  name  of  about  fifteen  townlands 
in  the  Munster  and  Leinster  counties,  J?a/&-an-^«/(W'AA<», 
the  town  of  the  mountain  ;  the  same  name  as  Bal- 
lintleva  in  Galway  and  Mayo,  Ballintlevy  in  West- 
meath,  and  Ballintlieve  in  Meath  and  Down ;  Baun- 
atlea  in  the  parish  of  Ballingaddy,  Limerick,  the 
baicn  or  green  field  of  the  mountain. 

The  plural  aleibhte  [sleaty]  appears  in  Sleaty,  a 
celebrated  church  giving  name  to  a  village  and 
parish  in  Queen's  County.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  original  form  and  meaning  of  this  name,  as 
it  is  written  Sleibhte  by  all  Irish  authorities ;  and 
Colgan  translates  it  MonteSy  i.  e.  mountains.  The 
name  must  have  been  originally  given  to  the  church 
from  its  contiguity  to  the  hills  of  Slieve  Margy,  as 
Killevy  was  called  so  from  its  proximity  to  Slieve 
GuUion. 

Sleibhin  [slayveen],  a  diminutive  of  sliabh,  is  ap- 
plied to  a  little  hill ;  in  modern  nomenclature  it  is 
usually  made  Sleveen,  which  is  the  name  of  a  hill 
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rising  over  Macroom  in  Cork,  of  a  village  in  Water- 
ford,  and  of  nine  townlands  chiejQy  in  the  southern 
counties.  Slevin  in  ErOscommon,  is  the  same  word; 
and  Slievinagee  in  the  same  county,  signifies  the 
Kttle  mountain  of  the  wind  {gaeth). 

Cnoc  signifies  a  hill ;  its  most  common  anglicised 
form  is  Knock,  in  which  the  k  is  usually  silent,  but  in 
the  original  the  first  c,  which  the  k  represents,  was 
sounded  [cnoc^  pron.  kUnnitcky  the  first  u  very  short]. 
There  is  a  conspicuous  isolated  hill  near  Ballingarry 
in  Limerick,  called  Knockfiema,  a  noted  fairy  haunt. 
It  serves  as  a  weather  glass  to  the  people  of  the  circum- 
jacent plains,  who  can  predict  with  certainty,  whether 
the  day  will  be  wet  or  dry,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
sunimit  in  the  morning ;  and  hence  the  mountain  is 
called  CnoC'firinnpy  the  hill  of  truth,  i.  e.  of  truthful 
prediction.  Knockea  is  the  name  of  a  hill  near  Gle- 
nosheen,  three  miles  south  from  Kilfinane  in  Lime-, 
rick,  and  of  several  townlands,  all  of  which  are  called 
in  Irish  Cnoc-Aedhay  Aedh's  or  Hugh's  hill,  proba- 
bly from  some  former  proprietors.  The  well-known 
hill  of  Knocklayd  in  Antrim  was  so  called  from  its 
shape,  Cnoc'lcithid  [Knocklehid],  literally  the  hill  of 
breadth,  i.  e.  broad  nill. 

The  diminutives  Knockane,  Knockaun,  Enockeen, 
and  Knickeon,  with  their  plurals,  form  the  names  of 
more  than  seventy  townlands,  all  so  called  from  a 
"  little  hill."  Ballyknockan  and  Ballyknockane,  the 
town  of  the  little  hill,  are  the  names  of  about  twenty- 
five  townlands ;  and  the  places  called  Knookauneevin 
in  Gal  way  and  Cork  are  truly  described  by  the  nflBae, 
Cnocdn-aeibhinn  beautiful  little  hill. 

Cnuic,  the  genitive  of  cnoCy  is  often  made  knick  and 
nick  in  the  present  names,  as  the  diminutive  cnuicin 
is  sometimes  represented  by  Kniokeen;  and  these 
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modem  forms  give  correctly  the  pronunoiation  of  the 
originals — except  of  course  the  silent  k.  Thus  Bally- 
knick  in  tlie  parish  of  Grrange,  Armagh,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  very  common  name,  fiallyknook,  the 
town  of  the  hill ;  Tinnick  in  Wexford,  and  Tickniok 
or  Ticknook  on  the  side  of  the  Three  Kock  mountain 
in  Dublin,  Tigh-cnuic^  the  house  of  the  hill,  whioh 
under  the  forms  Ticknock  and  Tiknock,  is  the  name 
of  several  townlands  in  the  eastern  counties. 

The  word  is  still  further  modified  by  the  change  of 
n  to  i\  already  noticed  (p.  51),  which  prevails  chiefly 
in  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  and  which  converts 
knock  into  crock  or  crack.  Crockacapple  in  the  parish 
of  Eilbarron,  Donegal,  means  the  hill  of  the  horse 
[capall),  and  Crocknagapple  near  Killybegs,  same 
county,  the  hill  of  the  horses  {Cnoc-tia-gcapall) ;  and 
these  two  names  are  the  same  respectively  as  Enook- 
acappul  and  Knocknagappul,  which  are  found  in 
other  counties.  -  Crockshane  near  Rathcoole  in  Dub- 
lin, John's  hill ;  Crockunure  near  Kildare,  the  hill  of 
the  yew  tree.  The  diminutives  suflfer  tliis  corrup- 
tion also,  and  we  find  many  places  called  Crock- 
aun,  Crickaun,  Crockeen,  Cruckeen  and  Crickeen,  all 
meaning  little  hill.  The  syllable  Knock  begins  the 
names  of  about  1800  townlands,  and  Crock  of  more 
than  fifty. 

Beann  [ban],  genitive  and  plural  beanna  [banna], 
signifies  a  horn,  a  gable,  a  peak,  or  pointed  nill ;  but 
it  is  often  applied  to  any  steep  hill :  cognate  with 
IjAiin  pinna.  In  anglicised  names,  it  is  generally 
spelled  ben  or  bin,  eaon  of  which  begins  about  thirty 
townland  names ;  but  it  undergoes  various  other 
modifications ;  in  Cork  and  Kerry,  it  is  often  angli* 
cised  Beoun,  to  represent  the  southern  pronunciation. 

Beann  is  not  applied  to  great  mountains  so  much 
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in  Ireland  as  in  Scotland,  where  they  have  Ben  Lo- 
mond, Ben  Nevis,  Benledi,  &c. ;  but  as  applied  to 
middle  and  smaller  eminences,  it  is  used  very  exten- 
sively. Xli©re  is  a  steep  hill  in  Westmeath,  called 
the  Ben  (i.  e.  the  peak)  of  Fore,  from  the  village 
near  its  base  ;  the  Irish  name  of  Bengore  Head  in 
Antrim  is  Beann-gabhaVy  the  peak  of  the  goats. 
Benburb,  now  the  name  of  a  village  in  Tyrone,  the 
scene  of  the  battle  in  1646,  was  originally  applied  to 
the  remarkable  cliflf  overhanging  the  Blackwater,  on 
which  the  castle  ruins  now  stand  ;  the  Irish  name  as 
given  in  the  annals  is  Beann-borb,  which  O'SuUivan 
Bear  correctly  translates  Pinna  superba^  the  proud 
peak. 

The  Twelve  Pins,  a  remarkable  group  of  mountains 
in  Gonnemara,  derive  their  name  from  the  same 
word ;  Pins  being  a  modification  of  Bens.  They  are 
commonly  called  "  The  Twelve  Pins  of  Bunnabeola," 
in  which  the  word  beann  occurs  twice ;  for  Bunna- 
beola  is  Benna-Beola,  the  peaks  of  Beola.  This 
Beola,  who  was  probably  an  old  Firbolg  chieftain,  is 
still  vividly  remembered  in  tradi#on  ;  and  a  remark- 
able person  he  must  have  been,  for  the  place  of  his 
interment  is  also  commemorated,  namely  Toombeola, 
Beola's  tumulus,  which  is  a  townland  south  of  the 
Twelve  Pins,  at  the  head  of  lloundstone  bay,  con- 
taining the  ruins  of  an  abbey. 

The  adjective  form  beannach  is  applied  to  a  hilly 
place — a  place  full  of  bens  or  peaks  ;  and  it  has  given 
name  to  Bannagh  in  Cork,  and  to  Benagh  in  Down 
and  Louth .  This  word  appears  in  Bannaghban|  and 
Bannaghroe  (white,  red)  in  Monaghan ;  and  Agha- 
yannagh,  Irish  Achadhbheannach^  hilly  field,  is  the 
name  of  three  townlands  in  Wioklow.  The  plural, 
beanna^  is  found  in  Bannamore  and  Benamore  in 
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Tipperarj,  great  peaks :  and  in  the  fonn  Banna,  it 
occurs  several  times  in  Kerry.  Benbo,  a  conspioaons 
mountain  near  Manorhamilton,  is  written  oy  the 
Four  Masters,  Beanna-bo,  the  peaks  or  horns  of  the 
cow  ;  it  is  still  so  called  in  Irish,  and  it  appears  to 
have  got  the  name  from  its  curious  double  peak, 
bearing  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  cow's  horns. 

The  word  assumes  various  other  forms,  and  enters 
into  many  combinations,  of  which  the  following 
names  will  be  a  sufficient  illustration.  The  old  name 
of  Dunmanway  in  Cork,  was  Dun-na-mbeann  fDun- 
naman  :  Four  Mast.],  the  fortress  of  the  gables  or 
pinnacles  ;  and  the  name  was  probably  derived  from 
the  ridge  of  rocks  north  of  the  town,  or  perhaps  firom 
the  shape  of  the  old  dun.  In  a  grant  made  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  the  place  is  called  Doicnemantay^ 
from  which,  as  well  indeed  as  from  the  tradition  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  appears  that  the  last  syllable, 
tcay — which  must  be  a  modern  addition,  as  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  older  documents— is  a  corruption 
of  the  Irish  &?^?V///r,  yellow  {b  changed  to  w  by  aspi- 
ration ;  p.  19) : — ^bunmanway,  the  fortress  of  the 
yellow  pinnacles.  Dunnaman,  which  is  a  correct 
anglicised  form  of  Dun-na-mbcann^  is  still  the  name 
of  a  townland  in  Down,  and  of  another  near  Croom 
in  Limerick.  Ballyrflfwgour  in  Carlow,  is  in  Irish, 
Bailc-bheanna-gabhar^  the  town  of  the  pinnacle  of  the 
goats,  the  latter  part  (-vangour),  being  the  same  as 
Bengore  in  Antrim  (see  last  page) ;  EInockbine  in 
Wexford,  the  hill  of  the  peak  ;  Dunnavenny  in  Lon- 
donderry, the  fortress  of  the  peak. 

The  word  has  several  diminutive  forms,  the  most 
common  of  which  is  beinmn  [benneen],  which  gives 
name  to  several  mountains  now  call  Binnion  or 
Bignion^  i.  e.  small  peak.    Another  diminutive,  bean- 
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naclidn,  appears  in  Meenavanaghan  in  Donegal,  the 
meen  or  mountain  flat  of  the  small  peak. 

Beannchar  or  beannchor  [banagher]  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  heann^  and  signifies  horns,  or  pointed  hills  or 
rooks,  and  sometimes  simplj  peaked  hill ;  it  is  a 
word  of  frequent  topographical  use  in  diflFerent  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  it  is  generally  anglicised  banagher 
or  bangor,  Banagher  in  King's  County  {Beannchor^ 
Four  Mast.)  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
the  sharp  rocks  in  the  Shannon  ;  and  there  are  seven 
townlands  in  different  counties  bearing  the  same 
name. 

Bangor  in  Down  is  written  Beannchar  by  various 
authorities,  and  Keating  and  others  account  for  the 
name  by  a  legend ;  but  the  circumstance  that  there 
are  so  many  Beannchars  in  Ireland  renders  this  of  no 
authority ;  and  there  is  a  hill  near  the  town,  from 
which  it  is  more  likely  that  the  place  received  its 
name.  Coolbanagher  or  Whitechurch,  a  church  giv- 
ing name  to  aparish  in  Queen'sCounty,  where  Aengus 
the  Ouldee  began  his  celebrated  Eelire  (see  p.  157 J, 
is  written  in  Irish  authorities,  uuil-beannchair^  the 
angle  or  comer  of  the  pinnacle.  "  There  is  a  Lough 
Banagher  (the  lake  of  the  pinnacles)  in  Donegal ; 
Drumbanagher  in  Armagh;  Movanagher  on  the 
Bann,  parish  of  Kilrea^-Derry  {Magh^bheannchair^  the 
plain  of  the  pinnacles) ;  and  the  ancient  church  of 
RosS'bennchuir  (rosSy  a  wood),  placed  by  Archdall  in 
the  county  of  Clare  "  (Reeves,  Ecclesiastical  Antiqui- 
ties, p.  199,  where  the  word  beannchar  is  exhaustively 
discussed).  '* 

Ard  is  sometimes  a  noun  meaning  a  height  or  hill, 
and  sometimes  an  adjective,  signifying  high :  cog- 
nate with  Lat.  arduus.  In  both  senses  it  enters 
extensively  into  Irish  nomenclature;  it  forms  th^ 
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beginniDg  of  about  650  townland  names ;  and  there 
are  at  least  as  many  more  that  contam  it  otherwise 
combined. 

There  is  a  little  town  in  Waterford,  and  about 
twenty-six  townlands  in  different  counties,  oalled 
Ardmore,  great  height ;  but  only  two  bear  the  oor- 
relative  name,  Ardbeg,  little  height.  Ardglass  in 
Down,  is  called  Ard-glass  by  the  four  Masters,  L  e. 
green  height ;  which  is  also  a  usual  townland  name ; 
and  there  are  many  places  scattered  over  the  oonntryi 
called  Ardkeen,  that  is,  Ard-caein^  beautiful  height. 
Arderin  in  the  Queen's  Coimty  is  the  highest  of  the 
Slieve  Bloom  range;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  central  plain  who  gave  it  the  name,  signifying 
the  height  of  Ireland,  unaccustomed  as  they  were  to 
the  view  of  high  mountains,  evidently  believed  it  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  elevations  in  the  country. 

When  ard  is  followed  by  iighe  [tee],  a  house,  the 
final  d  is  usually  omitted  ;  as  in  Artiferrall  in  An- 
trim, Ard'tighe-Fearghaiily  the  height  of  Farrell's 
house  ;  Artimacormiok  near  Ballintoy,  same  county, 
the  height  of  MadCormack's  house,  &c. 

This  word  has  two  diminutives,  airdin  and  arddn 
[ardeen,  ardaun] ;  the  former  is  not  much  in  use, 
but  it  gives  name  to  some  places  in  Cork  and  Kerry, 
called  Ardeen,  and  it  forms  a  part  of  a  few  other 
names.  The  latter,  under  the  different  forms  Ardan, 
Ardane,  and  Ardaun,  all  meaning  little  height  or 
hillock,  is  by  itself  the  name  of  several  places  in  the 
midland  counties ;  and  it  helps  to  form  many  others, 
Buoh  as  Ardanreagh  in  Limerick,  grey  hillock  ;  and 
Eillinardan  near  Talloght  in  Dublin,  the  church  or 
wood  of  the  little  height. 

Leath-ard  [lahardj,  which  means  literally  half 
height,  is  used  topographically  to  denote  a  gently 
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sloping  eminence  ;  and  the  anglicised  form  Lahard, 
and  the  diminutives  Lahardan,  Lahardane,  and  La- 
hardaun,  are  the  names  of  many  places,  chiefly  in 
Connaught  and  Munster.  Derrylahard,  the  oak  wood 
of  the  gentle  hill,  occurs  near  Skull,  in  Cork ;  and  the 
same  name,  in  the  shortened  form,  Derrylard,  is 
found  in  the  parish  of  Tartaraghan,  Armagh. 

The  word  alt  primarily  denotes  a  height,  cognate 
with  Lat.  altm;  it  occurs  in  Cormacs  Glossary, 
where  it  is  derived  *'  ab  altitudine ;"  in  its  present 
topographical  application,  it  is  generally  understood 
to  mean  a  clifi*,  or  the  side  of  a  glen.  It  is  pretty 
generally  spread  throughout  the  country,  forming 
the  first  syllable  of  about  100  townland  names,  which 
are  distributed  over  the  four  provinces.  Alt  stands 
alone  as  the  name  of  some  places  in  Mayo  and  Don- 
egal ;  and  Alts  (heights  or  glen  sides)  occurs  in 
Monaghan.  Altachullion  in  Cavan  is  the  cliff  of 
the  holly ;  in  Limerick  and  Queen's  County  we 
have  Altavilla,  Alt-a'-hhile,  the  glen- side  of  the  old 
tree  ;  Altinure  in  Derry  and  Cqyan,  the  cliff  of  the 
yew. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  parish  of  Tulloghobegly, 
Donegal,  called  Altan,  little  cliff;  and  the  plural 
Altans  occurs  in  Sligo.  Altanagh  in  Tyrone  signi- 
fies a  place  abounding  in  cliffs  and  glens.  In  the  end 
of  names,  this  word  is  sometimes  made  altay  and 
sometimes  ilt^  representing  two  forms  of  the  genitive, 
aha  and  ailty  as  we  see  in  Lissanalta  in  Limerick, 
the  fort  of  the  height ;  and  Tonanilt  in  Cavan,  the 
backside  of  the  cliff.  * 

The  primary  meaning  of  a*uach  is  a  rick  or  stack, 
such  as  a  stack  of  com  or  hay ;  but  in  an  extended 
sense,  it  is  applied  to  hills,  especially  to  those  pre- 
senting a  round)  stacked,  or  piled  up  appearance ; 
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"Welsh  cruQy  a  heap ;  Cornish  erne.  It  is  used  prettj 
extensively  as  a  local  term,  generally  in  the  forms 
Croagh  or  Crogh ;  and  the  diminutive  Cruaek&n  is 
still  more  common,  giving  names  to  numerous  moun- 
tains, townlands,  and  parishes  called  Oroaghan, 
Croaghaun,  Croghan,  and  Crohane,  all  originally 
applied  to  a  roimd-shaped  hill.  Cruachdn  was  the 
original  name  of  the  village  of  Crookhaven  on  the 
south  coast  of  Cork ;  the  present  name  signifying  the 
haven  of  the  cruach  or  round  hill. 

Croghan  hill  in  Kings  County,  was  anciently 
called  Bri'Eiie,  the  hill  of  Eile,  daughter  of  Eoohy 
Feileach,  and  sister  of  Meave,  queen  of  Connaught  in 
the  first  century  (see  p.  126,  supra) ;  it  afterwards 
received  the  name  of  Cruach  an,  and  in  the  annals  it 
is  sometimes  called  Cruachan-Bri-EUcy  which  looks 
tautological,  as  Cruachan  and  Bri  both  signify  a  hill. 
Croaghan  near  Killoshandra  in  Cavan,  the  inaugu- 
ration place  of  the  G'Rourkes,  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Irish  authorities  by  two  names — Cruachan  O'Cup- 
roin,    O'Cupron's    round  hill,   and    Cruachan- Afic^ 
Tighearnain,   from  the   Mac  Tighearnans  or  Mao- 
Kiernans,  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  barony  of 
Tullyhunco,  the  chief  of  whom  had  his  residence 
there.     The  word  is  somewhat  disguised  in  Bally- 
orogue,  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Carlow,  the  same  as 
BaUycroghan  near  Bangor  in  Down,  only  that  in  the 
latter  the  diminutive  is  used.    Kilcruaig,  a  townland 
near  Ballyorgan  in  the  south-east  of  Limerick,  obvi- 
ously got  its  name,  which  means  the  church  of  the 
round  hill,  from  the  detached  mountain  now  called 
Carrigeenamronety,  on  whose  side  the  place  in  ques- 
tion lies. 

Tulachy  a  little  hill — a  hillock ;  often  vmtten  ieaheh 
in,  old  documents.    It  occurs  in  Cormac's  Qlossaryi 
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where  it  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  bri.  It  is 
anglicised  Tulla,  Tullow,  and  Tullagh,  but  most 
commonly  Tully  (see  p.  34).  Tullanavert  near 
Clogher  in  Tyrone  represents  Tulach-na-bhfearty  the 
hill  of  the  graves ;  Tullaghacullion  near  Killybegs, 
Tullaghcullion  near  Donegal,  and  TullycuUion  in 
Tyrone,  the  hill  of  the  holly.  The  parish  of  Tully 
near  Kingstown  in  Dublin  was  anciently  called 
Tulach-na^nespuCj  which  signifies  the  hill  of  the 
bishops ;  and  according  to  the  Life  of  St.  Brigid,  it 
received  this  name  from  seven  bishops  who  lived 
there,  and  on  one  occasion  visited  the  saint  at  Kildare 
(O'Curry,  Lect.,  p.  382).  Tullymongan,  the  name 
of  two  townlands  near  Cavan,  was  originally  applied 
to  the  hill  over  the  town,  now  called  Gallows  Hill  ; 
the  Four  Masters  call  it  Tulach-Motigain,  the  hill  of 
Mongan,  a  man's  name. 

The  parish  of  Kiltullash  in  Boscommon  was  so 
called  from  an  old  churcn,  the  name  of  which  per- 
fectly describes  its  situation — Cill-tulaighy  the  church 
of  the  hill ;  and  the  parish  of  Eoltullagh  in  Qalway, 
near  Athenry,  is  called  cill-tulach  (phxnobi  of  the  little 
hills)  in  "  Hy  Many."  In  the  Munster  counties,  the  g 
in  tulaigh,  is  pronounced  hard,  giving  rise  to  a  new 
form  Tullig,  which  is  found  in  the  names  of  many 
places,  the  greater  number  being  in  Cork  and  Kerry. 

There  are  two  diminutive  forms  in  use,  iuldn  and 
iulachdn.  From  the  former  comes  Tullen  in  Ros- 
common, Tullin  near  Athlone,  and  Tullans  near 
Coleraine ;  but  the  other  is  more  common,  and  gives 
origin  to  TuUaghan,  Tullaghaun,  and  Tulla^ans 
(little  hills),  found  in  several  counties  as  the  names 
of  townlands  and  villages.  The  word  is  sometimes 
spelled  in  Irish  tealach  [tallagh],  which  orthography 
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is  often  adopted  by  the  Four  Masters;  this  form 
appears  in  the  name  of  Tallow,  a  town  in  Waterford, 
which  is  called  in  Irish  Tealach-an'tarainn  [Tallow- 
anierin],  the  hill  of  the  iron,  from  the  iron  mines 
worked  there  by  the  great  Earl  of  Cork. 

Bri  [bree],  signifies  a  hill  or  rising  ground,  the 
same  as  the  Scotch  word  brae ;  in  Cormao's  tilossaij 
it  is  explained  by  tulach ;  Cornish  and  Breton  bre; 
Gaulish  brega^  briga.  The  word  occurs  frequently 
as  a  topographical  term  ia  our  ancient  writings,  of 
which  Bri-Eile  (p.  388),  is  an  example.  Brigown, 
a  village  near  Mitchelstown  in  Cork,  onoe  a  oele- 
brated  ecclesiastical  establishment,  where  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  church  and 
round  tower,  is  called  in  Irish,  Bn-gobhtmn  (Book 
of  Lismore  :  gobha^  a  smith),  the  hill  of  the  smith. 
In  our  present  names  this  word  does  not  occur  very 
often ;  it  is  found  simply  in  the  form  of  Bree,  in 
Donegal,  Monaghan,  and  Wexford ;  while  in  Tyrone 
it  takes  the  form  of  Brigh. 

Bray  which  is  the  name  of  several  places  in  Ire- 
land, is  another  form  of  the  same  word.  Bray  in 
Wicklow  is  called  Bree  in  old  church  records  and 
other  documents ;  and  it  evidently  received  its  name 
from  Bray  head,  which  rises  abruptly  793  feet  over 
the  sea.  In  the  Dinnsenchus  there  is  a  legendary 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  place,  viz., 
that  it  was  so  called  from  Brea,  son  of  Seanboth,  one 
of  Parthalon's  followers,  who  first  introduced  single 
combat  into  Ireland  (see  p.  160).  The  steep  pro- 
montory on  the  south-western  extremity  of  Valentia 
island,  is  also  called  Bray  head.  At  the  head  of 
G-lencree  in  Wicklow,  is  a  small  mountain  lake,  well 
known  to  Dublin  excursionists^  called  Lough  Bray, 
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whose  name  was,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the  rocky 
point — a  spur  of  Kippure  mountain — which  rises 
perpendicularly  over  its  gloomy  waters. 

Lagh  [law]  a  hill,  cognate  with  Ang.-Sax.  latp^ 
same  meaning.  It  is  not  given  in  the  dictionaries, 
but  it  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  Irish  language,  and 
has  given  names  to  a  considerable  number  of  places 
through  the  country,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
taken  as  examples : — 

Portlaw  on  the  Suir  in  Waterford  took  its  name 
from  the  steep  hill  at  the  head  of  the  village — Port- 
laghoy  the  bank  or  landing  place  of  the  hill ;  there  are 
some  townlands  in  Kilkenny  and  the  Munster  coun- 
ties called  Ballinla  and  Ballinlaw,  the  town  of  the 
hill ;  Luggelaw  in  Wicklow,  the  lug  or  hollow  of  the 
hill,  the  name  of  the  valley  in  which  is  situated  the 
beautiful  Lough  Tay  ;  Clonderalaw  in  Cork  and 
Clare,  the  meadow  between  the  two  hills. 

O'Brien  explains  ceid£  [keady]  "  a  hillock,  a  com- 
pact kind  of  hill,  smooth  and  plam  at  the  top ;"  and 
this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  $it  the 
present  day,  wherever  it  is  understood  at  all.  The 
Four  Masters  write  it  ceideach^  when  mentioning 
Keadydrinagh  in  SHgo,  which  they  call  Ceideach' 
droighneach,  the  flat-topped  hill  of  the  black-thorns. 
The  word  is  not  in  very  general  use,  and  is  almost 
confined  to  the  northern  and  north-western  coun- 
ties ;  but  in  these  it  gives  name  to  a  considerable 
number  of  places  now  called  Keadew  and  Keady. 
It  takes  the  forms  of  Keadagh,  Cady,  and  Caddagh, 
in  several  counties  ;  the  diminutive  Keadeen  is  the 
name  of  a  high  hill  east  of  Baltinglass  in  Wick- 
low, and  another  modification,  Cadian,  occurs  in 
Tyrone. 

JUuilach^  in  its  primary  meaning,  signifies  the  top 
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or  summit  of  anything— suoh  as  the  top  of  a  iMmM. 
Topographioally  it  is  generally  nsed  to  denote  «nf*iJ1i4ff 
eminences,  though  we  find  it  oooasionallj  applied  to 
hills  of  considerable  elevation ;  and  as  a  root  wosd,  it 
enters  very  extensively  into  the  formation  of  nameSf 

Senerally  in  the  forms  Mulla,  Mullagh,  MuUr,  and 
[ul,  which  constitute  of  themselves,  or  form  thle  be- 
ginning of,  upwards  of  400  names. 

Mulla  is  well  known  as  the  name  given  bj  the 
poet  Spenser  to  the  little  river  Awbeg,  which  llowB 
oy  Kilcolman  castle,  where  he  resided,  near  Bnttevaat 
in  Cork: — 

*'  Strong  Alio  tombling  from  Slewlogher  steep, 
And  Mollamine  whose  waves  I  whilom  taught  to  weep.** 

«' Faerie  Queene,**  Book  IV.,  Canto  xi. 

In  another  place  he  says  that  Kilnamulla  (now 
Buttevant),  took  its  name  from  the  Mulla : — 

^*  It  giTeth  name  unto  that  ancient  cittie, 
Which  Kilnemulla  clcpped  is  of  old." 

But  this  is  all  the  creation  of  the  poet's  fertile 
imagination ;  for  the  Awbeg  was  never  called  Mulla 
except  by  Spenser  himself,  and  Kilnamullagh,  the 
native  name  of  Buttevant,  has  a  very  d^erent 
origin  (see  Bregoge  in  2nd  Series). 

The  peasantry  of  the  locality  understand  Kilna- 
mullagh to  mean  the  church  of  the  curse  (niallaeht)^ 
in  connection  with  which  they  relate  a  strange  legend; 
but  the  explanation  is  erroneous,  and  the  legend  an 
invention  of  later  times.  At  the  year  1251,  the 
Four  Masters,  in  recording  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery,  call  it  Cill-na'tnullach^  which  O'Sullivan, 
in  his  History  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  translates  eccluia 

mulorum^  tiie  church  of  the  hillocks  or  summitBi 
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and  the  name  admits  of  no  other  interpretation.  The 
present  name  Buttevant  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Bautez'en'avantf  a  French  phrase  mean- 
ing "  Push  forward ! "  the  motto  of  the  Barrymore 
family. 

The  village  of  Mullagh  in  Cavan  got  its  name 
from  the  hill  near  it,  which  the  Four  Masters  call 
Mullach-Laeighill,  the  hill  of  Laeighell  or  Lyle,  a 
man's  name  formerly  common  in  Ireland.  The  Hill 
of  Lloyd  near  Kells,  is  called  in  the  Annals  Mullach- 
Aidif  Aids's  hill ;  and  it  still  retains  this  same  name 
with  those  who  speak  Irish ;  Mullaghattin  near  Car- 
lingford,  the  hill  of  the  furze ;  Mullaghsillogagh  near 
Enniskillen,  the  hill  of  the  sallows ;  MuUaghmeen, 
smooth  summit.  Mul,  the  shortened  form,  appears 
in  Mulboy  in  Tyrone,  yellow  summit ;  and  in  Mul- 
keeragh  in  Derry,  the  summit  of  the  sheep. 

Muilatij  little  summit,  is  a  diminutive  of  mullachy 
and  it  is  generally  applied  to  the  top  of  a  low,  gently 
sloping  hill.  In  the  forms  Mullan,  Mullaun,  and  in 
the  plural  Mullans  and  MuUauns,  it  is  the  name  of 
nearly  forty  townlands,  and  of  course  helps  to  form 
many  others.  Glassavullaun  near  Tallaght  in  Dub- 
lin, represents  Olake-a'-mhullain^  the  streamlet  of 
the  little  summit ;  and  Mullanagore  in  Monaghan, 
and  Mullanagower  in  Wexford,  signify  the  little 
eminence  of  the  goats.  In  Carlow,  Wicklow,  and 
Wexford,  this  word  is  understood  to  mean  simply  a 
green  field ;  but  it  has  evidently  tmdergone  a  change 
of  meaning,  the  transition  being  sufficiently  easy 
from  a  gentle  green  hill  to  a  green  field.  Mulkaun 
in  Leitrim,  exhibits  another  diminutive,  namely  mt^/- 
cdn  or  mullachdn  which  also  appears  in  Meenawul- 
laghan  in  the  parish  of  Inver,  JDonegal,  the  meen  or 
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mountain  flat  of  the  little  summit ;  and  in  Meena- 
muUaghan,  parisli  of  Lower  Fahan,  same  oonntr, 
Mtn-na'tnullachan^  the  mountain  flat  of  the  litu9 
summits. 

lomaire  [ummera]  signifies  a  ridee  or  hill-baok';  as 
a  local  term  it  is  found  in  each  of  tne  four  proYinoea, 
being,  however,  more  common  in  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught  than  in  the  other  provinces ;  but  in  any  part 
of  Ireland  it  does  not  enter  extensively  into  names. 
Its  most  common  modem  forms  are  Ummera,  Urn- 
mery,  and  Umry,  which  form  or  begin  the  names  of 
more  than  twenty  townlands. 

Ummeracam  in  Armagh,  and  Umryoamin  Done- 
gal and  Derry,  are  called  m  Irish/omatr^-cam,  orooked 
ridge ;  Ummeraboy  in  Cork,  yellow  ridge :  Ummera- 
free  in  Monaghan,  the  ridge  of  the  heath ;  Kil- 
lanummery,  a  townland  giving  name  to  a  parish  in 
Leitrim,  is  called  by  the  Four  Masters,  Cill-an-iomaire^ 
the  church  of  the  ridge,  and  the  word  is  somewhat 
altered  in  Clonamerv  in  Kilkenny,  the  meadow  of 
the  ridge.^ 

The  primary  meaning  of  menll  [mal]  is  a  lump, 
mass,  or  heap  of  anything ;  and  it  is  applied  locally 
to  a  small  round  hillock.  It  does  not  occur  very 
often  except  in  Munster,  where  it  is  met  with  pretty 
extensively ;  its  most  usual  anglicised  form  is  tnaul^ 
which  begins  the  names  of  near  sixty  townlands,  all 
in  Cork  and  Kerry.  Take  for  example,  Maulanim- 
irish  and  Maulashangarry,  both  near  Dunmanway, 
the  first  meaning  the  hillock  of  the  contention  {im" 
reas),  and  the  second,  of  the  old  garden  (sean^  old ; 
garrd/ia,  a  garden).  Maulagh  near  Killarney  signi- 
fies a  place  abounding  in  hillocks. 

MilUn  [milleen]  is  a  diminutive  of  this  word, 
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usually  represented  in  the  present  names  by  MiUeen, 
which  forms  the  whole  or  the  beginning  of  fifteen 
townland  names,  all  except  one  in  Cork ;  Milleenna- 
homa  has  the  same  meaning  as  Maulnahorna,  the 
hillock  of  the  barley  (eonm).  Near  Rathcormack, 
there  is  a  place  called  Maulane,  the  only  example  I 
find  of  the  diminutive  in  an.  In  anglicised  names  it 
is  often  diflScult  to  distinguish  this  word  from  mael 
and  its  modifications,  as  both  often  assume  the  same 
form. 

Mael  [mwail  or  moyle]  as  an  adjective  signifies 
bald,  bare,  or  hornless ;  and  it  is  often  employed  as 
a  noun  to  denote  anything  having  these  shapes  or 
qualities.  It  is,  for  instance,  applied  to  a  cow  with- 
out horns,  which  in  almost  every  part  of  Ireland  is 
called  a  mael  or  miceelleen.  It  is  also  used  synony- 
mously with  giollay  to  denote  in  a  religious  sense,  a 
person  having  the  head  shorn  or  tonsured  ;  it  was 
often  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  the  whole 
compound  used  to  denote  a  person  devoted  to  such  a 
saint ;  and  as  a  mark  of  reverence  this  kind  of  name 
was  often  given  to  men  at  their  baptism,  which  ori- 
ginated such  surnames  as  MulhoUand,  Mulrony, 
Moloney,  Mulrenin,  Malone,  &c. 

It  is  applied  to  a  church  or  building  of  any  kind 
that  is  either  unfinished  or  dilapidated — most  com- 
monly the  latter;  thus  Templemoyle,  the  bald  or 
dilapidated  church,  is  the  name  of  some  places  in 
Derry,  Galway,  and  Donegal ;  there  are  five  town- 
lands  in  Antrim  and  one  in  Liongford  called  Kilmoyle 
which  have  the  same  meaning  ;  Kilmoyle  near 
Ballymoney  is  in  Latin  records  translated  Ecclesia 
calva,  which  gives  the  exact  sense.  And  Castlemoyle, 
bald  castle,  occurs  in  Galway,  "Wexford,  and  Tip- 
perary.    The  word  is  used  to  designate  a  moat  or 
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mound  flat  on  top,  or  dilapidated  by  having  the  ma- 
terials carted  away ;  and  hence  we  have  suoh  names 
as  Bathmoyle,  Lismoyle,  and  Dunmoyle. 

Mael  is  applied  to  hills  and  promontories,  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  very  often  employed  to  form  local 
names.  Moyle,  one  of  its  usual  forms,  and  the  plural 
Moyles,  gives  names  to  several  places  in  the  middle 
and  northern  counties ;  Knockmoyle,  a  usual  town- 
land  name,  bald  hill.  In  the  south  and  west  it  often 
assumes  the  form  miceel,  which  preserves  the  pro- 
nunciation more  nearly  than  moyle :  thus  Mweela- 
homa  near  Ardmore  in  Waterford,  the  bald  hill  of 
the  barley ;  and  in  Fermanagh  also,  this  form  is 
found  in  Mweelbane,  white  hill.  It  sometimes  takes 
the  form  of  meel,  as  in  Meelshane  in  Cork,  John's 
bald  hill ;  Meelgarrow  in  Wexford,  rough  hill  [garbh^ 
rough) ;  Meeldrum  near  Kilbeggan  m  Westmeath, 
bare  ridge. 

There  are  two  diminutives  in  pretty  common  use, 
nmeldn  and  maeiltn  [mweelaun,  mweeleen]  ;  the  for- 
mer is  often  applied  to  round-backed  islands  in  the 
sea,  or  to  round  bare  rocks ;  and  we  find  accordingly 
several  little  islands  off  the  south  and  west  coast, 
called  Moylaun,  Moylan,  and  Mweelaun.  The  same 
word  is  seen  in  Meelon  near  Bandon,  and  Milane, 
near  Dunmanway ,  both  in  Cork ;  and  in  Mellon  near 
where  the  Maigue  joins  the  Shannon  in  Limeriok. 
The  second  diminutive  is  more  frequent,  and  it  is 
spelled  in  various  ways  ;  it  is  found  as  Moyleen  and 
Mweeleen  in  Galway,  Kerry,  and  Mayo  ;  Mweeling 
near  Ardmore  in  Waterford ;  and  Meeleen  in  the 
parish  of  Kilquane,  Cork. 

Meelaghans  near  Geasliill  in  King's  County  (little 
bare  hills),  exhibits  another  diminutive,  Maelachdn; 
and  we  have  still  another  in  Milligan  in  Monaghan, 
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and  Milligans  in  Fermanagh^  little  hills.  Mealough 
is  the  name  of  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Drumbo, 
Down,  meaning  either  a  round  hill  or  a  place  abound- 
ing in  hillocks.  In  Scotland,  the  word  mael  is  often 
used,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and 
the  Mull  of  Cantire;  in  both  instances  the  word 
Mull  signifying  a  bare  headland.  From  the  Mull  of 
Cantire,  the  sea  between  Ireland  and  Scotland  was 
anciently  called  the  "Sea-stream  of  Moyle;"  and 
Moore  has  adopted  the  last  name  in  his  charming 
song,  "  Silent,  0  Moyle,  be  the  roar  of  thy  water." 

Jtflf/^/ combines  with  the  Irish  preposition /or,  form- 
ing the  compound  /omiael,  which  is  used  to  signify 
a  round  hill ;  and  which,  in  the  forms  Formoyle,  Fer- 
moyle,  and  Formil,  constitutes  the  names  of  twenty- 
nine  townlands,  scattered  through  the  four  provinces ; 
in  Meath  it  is  made  Formal,  and  in  Galway  it  retains 
the  more  Irish  form,  Formweel.  This  name  occurs 
twice  in  the  Four  Masters ;  first  at  A.  D.  965,  where 
a  battle  is  recorded  to  have  been  fought  at  Formaeil 
of  Eathbeg,  which  O'Donovan  identifies  with  For- 
mil in  the  parish  of  Lower  Bodoney,  Tyrone ;  and 
secondly,  at  1051,  where  mention  is  made  of  Slieve- 
Formoyle,  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  Slieve- 
O'Flynn,  west  of  Castlerea  in  Eoscommon. 

The  word  cor^  as  a  topographical  term,  has  several 
meanings,  the  most  common  being  a  round  hill;  but 
it  is  also  applied  to  a  round  pit  or  cup-like  hollow,  to 
a  turn  or  bend,  such  as  the  bend  of  a  road,  &o. ;  and 
as  an  adjective,  it  means  odd,  and  also  round.  In 
consequence  of  this  diversity,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  its  exact  sense ;  and  to  add  to  the  com- 
plexity, the  word  carr^  a  crane,  is  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  it. 

This  word  is  used  very  extensively  in  local  nomen- 
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olature ;  and  in  its  various  aeofles,  it  fonnB  the  first 
syllable  of  more  than  1000  townland  names,  in  the 
greater  number  of  which  it  means  a  round  hill.  Oor- 
beagh  in  Longford  and  Cavan,  is  in  Irish,  Cbr-Mtt- 
eachy  the  round  hill  of  the  birch;  Corkeeran  in 
Monaghan,  of  the  keerans  or  rowan-trees;  CSomagee 
and  Comageehai  the  hill  of  the  wind ;  Oomareagh, 
of  the  ravens  {fiach).  The  diminutives  Corrog  and 
Corroge,  give  names  to  some  places  in  Down  and 
Tipperary ;  and  we  find  Correen  in  several  of  the 
north  western  counties;  Correenfeeradda  nearEnock- 
ainy  in  Limerick,  is  called  in  iTV^yCoirin'fehr'Jhada^ 
the  round  hill  of  the  long  grass. 

Cruit  means  a  hump  on  the  back ;  from  this  it  is 
applied  to  round  humjyy-looking  hills;  and  it  is  oom* 
monly  represented  by  Crott,  Crut,  or  Crit,  which  are 
the  names  of  places  in  Fermanagh,  Longford,  Mayo, 
and  Kilkenny.  There  is  an  island  called  Gruit  off 
the  coast  of  Donegal,  i.e.  humpy-backed  island;  and 
two  townlands  in  King's  County  and  Boscommon 
are  called  by  the  same  name.  The  plural  Crotta,  or 
Crutta,  humps,  and  the  English  plural  Crottees,  give 
names  to  some  places  in  Kerry,  Tipperary,  and  Cork; 
and  Crottan,  little  hump,  occurs  in  Fermanagh. 

The  word  is  variously  combined  to  form  other 
names  ;  such  as  Kilcruit  in  Carlow,  the  wood  of  the 
hump-backed  hill;  Loughcrot  near  Dromdalei^e 
in  Cork,  the  lake  of  the  hillocks ;  Drumacruttan  in 
Monaghan,  and  Drumacrittin  in  Fermanagh,  the 
ridge  of  the  little  hump;  Bamagrotty  in  King's 
County,  Barr-na-gcf^odaf  the  hill-top  of  the  hum- 
mocks. 

Cnap  [knap,  c  pronounced  as  in  cnoc,  p.  381]  is  a 
button,  a  knoo,  a  lump  of  anything,  a  knot  in  timber, 
&o» ;  and  it  is  cognate  with  Ang.-Sax.  cnaep^  Qer. 
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knopfy  Eng.  knob.  In  a  seoondary  sense  it  is  applied 
to  small  round  hillocks,  and  gives  names  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  places.  In  anglicised  names  it  takes 
various  forms,  such  as  knap^  nap,  &c. ;  and  in  the 
northern  counties,  it  becomes  crap  and  cimp,  just  as 
knock  becomes  crock  (see  p.  51).  The  diminutives  in 
6g  and  an  occur  of tener  than  the  orieinal ;  Knoppoge, 
little  knob  or  hill,  is  the  name  of  tnirteen  townlands 
in  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Clare ;  and  in  the  slightly  diffe- 
rent form  Knappoge,  it  occurs  twice  in  Longford, 
and  once  in  Clare. 

There  are  many  places  in  the  northern  and  north 
western  counties,  called  Enappagh,  which  represents 
the  Irish  cnapac/iy  hilly  land — a  place  full  of  knobs  or 
hillocks ;  Nappagh  near  Ardagh  in  Longford,  is  the 
same  name,  but  it  haslost  the  k ;  and  the  same  thing 
has  happened  in  Nappan  in  Antrim,  which  is  the 
diminutive  Cnapan^  a  little  hillock ;  in  this  last  place 
is  an  old  burial  ground  called  Killycrappin  (cill-a*' 
cnapain:  see  Reeves,  Eccl.  Ant.,  p.  87),  which  pre- 
serves the  name  in  another  form.  In  the  following 
names,  the  n  is  changed  to  r: — Crappaghin  Monaghan 
and  Gal  way,  which  is  the  same  name  as  Ejiappa^h; 
Crippaun  in  Kildare,  the  same  as  Nappan  in  Ajitnm; 
Carrickcroppan  in  Armagh,  Carraig^cnapain^  the  rock 
of  the  little  hillock ;  and  Lisnaoroppan  in  Down,  the 
fort  of  the  hillock. 

Tor  signifies  a  tower,  and  corresponds  to  Latin 
tniris.  Although  the  word  properly  means  an  arti- 
ficial tower,  yet  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  as  for 
instance  in  Donegal,  it  is  applied  to  a  tall  rock  re- 
sembling a  tower,  without  any  reference  to  an  artifi- 
cial structure.  It  is  pretty  common  as  forming  part 
of  names,  and  its  derivatives  occur  oftener  than  the 
original.    Toralt  in  Fermanagh,  signifies  the  tower 
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--4«  1o  ^^  *^®  ^'^  ^'  ^^^»  Tormore,  great  tower,  is  the 
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of  Bevera]  islands,  of  one  for  instanoe  off  the  ooMt  of 
^r^'  Donegal;  Tomaroy  in  Antrim  is  the  kings'  tower; 
and  in  the  parish  of  Culfeightrin,  same  oounty,  there 
are  five  townlands  whose  names  begin  with  2br.  la 
some  few  oases,  especially  in  the  oentral  oountaesi 
the  syllable  tor  may  have  been  oormpted  firom  tuar, 
a  bleach  green ;  but  the  physical  aspect  of  the  plaoe' 
will  generally  determine  which  is  the  oorreot  root* 

Tory  Island  off  the  coast  of  Donegal,  is  ImowB  ia 
ancient  writings  by  two  distinct  names,  ToirmU  and 
Torach,  quite  different  in  meaning,  but  both  deriyed 
from  tor.  This  island  is  mentioned  in  our  bardie 
histories  as  the  stronghold  of  the  Fomorian  pirates 
(see  p.  161),  and  called  in  these  documentSyjTotr^niii, 
the  island  of  the  tower ;  and  according  to  all  our 
traditional  accounts,  it  received  this  name  from  Tbr- 
Conaing  or  Conang's  tower,  a  fortress  famous  in 
Irish  legend,  and  called  after  Conang,  a  Fomorian 
chief. 

In  many  other  ancient  authorities,  such  as  the  life 
of  St.  Columbkille,  **  The  Wars  of  GO-.,"  &a,  it  is 
called  Torach ;  and  the  present  name  Tory,  is  derived 
from  an  oblique  case  of  this  form  (Toraigh^  pron. 
Torry:  see  p.  34,  supra).  The  island  abounds  in 
lofty  isolated  rocks  which  are  called  tors  or  towers ; 
and  the  name  Torach  means  simply  towery — abound- 
ing in  tors  or  tower-like  rocks.  The  intelligent 
Irish-speaking  natives  of  the  Donegal  coast  give  it 
this  interpretation  ;  and  no  one  can  look  at  the  island 
from  the  mainland,  without  admitting  that  the  name 
is  admirably  desci^ptive  of  its  appearance. 

Tor  tally  a  diminutive  of  tor,  forms  a  part  of  several 
modem  names,  and  it  is  applied  to  a  small  knoll  or 
tummook,  or  a  high  turf  bank.    It  gives  name  to 
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Turtane  in  Carlow,  to  Toortane  in  Queen's  County, 
Waterford,  and  Kilkenny,  and  to  Tartan  in  Eos- 
oommon. 

Fomocht  is  a  bare,  naked,  or  exposed  hill.  It 
gives  name  to  a  parish  in  Kildare,  now  called  Fore- 
naghts,  in  which  the  plural  form  has  prevailed,  very 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  subdivision  of  the 
original  townland  into  two  parts.  There  are  also 
several  townlands  called  Fomaght  in  Cork  and  Water- 
ford  ;  and  Famaght,  another  modern  form,  is  the* 
name  of  some  places  in  Fermanagh  and  theConnaught 
counties. 

Cabhdn  [cavan]  means  a  hollow  or  cavity,  a  hollow 
place,  a  hollow  field ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  its  pri- 
mary meaning,  for  it  is  evidently  cognate  with  !Lat. 
cavea,  Fr.  caban,  Welsh  cahane^  and  Eng.  cabin. 
Yet  in  some  parts  of  Ulster  it  is  understood  to  mean 
the  very  reverse,  viz.,  a  round  dry  hill ;  and  this  is 
the  meaning  given  to  it  by  O'Donnell  in  his  Life  of  St. 
Columba,  who  translates  it  coUis  (Beeves,  Colt.  Vis. 
133).  This  curious  discrepancy  is  probably  owing 
to  a  gradual  change  of  meaning,  similar  to  the  change 
in  the  words  lug,  mullan,  &c.  Which  of  the  two 
meanings  it  bears  in  each  particular  case,  depends 
of  course  on  the  physical  confirmation  of  the  place. 
In  its  topographical  application  this  word  is  confined 
to  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  and  is  more  frequent 
in  the  Ulster  counties  than  elsewhere  ;  its  universal 
anglicised  form  is  cavan. 

The  town  of  Cavan  is  well  described  by  its  name, 
for  it  stands  in  a  remarkable  hollow ;  Eacavan,  the 
name  of  a  parish  in  Antrim,  is  ^Raih-cabhain,  the 
fort  of  the  hollow.  There  are  more  than  twenty 
townlands  called  Cavan,  and  the  word  begins  the 
name  of  about  seventy  othen.    In  the  counties  of 
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Tyrone,  Donegal,  and  Annagh,  there  are  seToral  plaoel 
called  Cavanaoaw,  which  represents  the  Irish  CoMmh 
a^'Chdtha,  the  round  hill  of  the  chaff,  £rom  the  cnatom 
of  winnowing  corn  on  the  top;  Cavanaleok  near 
Enniskillen,  the  hill  of  the  fla^tone  or  stonj  snrfapa 
The  word  cahhanach  is  an  adjective  formation  frmn 
cahhatXy  and  means  a  place  abounding  in  round  hiUs; 
in  the  modem  form  Cavanagh  it  is  found  in  GaTan 
and  Fermanagh  ;  and  in  Monaghan,  the  same  woid 
occurs  under  the  form  Cavany. 

Ei9cir  [esker]  means  a  ridge  of  high  land,  but  it  is 
generally  applied  to  a  sandy  ridge,  or  a  line  of  low 
sand  hills.  It  enters  pretty  extensively  into  local 
names,  but  it  is  more  frequently  met  wiUi  across  the 
middle  of  Ireland  than  in  either  the  north  or  south. 
It  usually  takes  the  form  of  Esker,  which  by  itself  is 
the  name  of  more  than  thirty  townlands,  and  oom- 
bines  to  form  the  names  of  many  others ;  the  word 
is  somewhat  altered  in  Qarrisker,  the  name  of  a  place 
in  Kildare,  signifying  short  sand  ridge. 

The  most  celebrated  esker  in  Ireland  is  Esker-Riada^ 
a  line  of  gravel  hills  extending  with  little  interrup- 
tion across  Ireland,  from  Dublin  te  Clarin-Bridge  in 
Ghalway,  which  was  fixed  upon  as  the  boundary  be* 
tween  the  north  and  south  halves  of  Ireland,  when 
the  country  was  divided,  in  the  second  century,  be- 
tween Owen  More  and  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles 
(see  p.  133). 

As  a  termination,  this  word  assumes  other  forms, 
all  derived  from  the  genitive  eiscreach  [eskeral. 
Glashaniskera  in  Tipperary  is  called  in  Irish  Clatt' 
an-eiscreachy  the  trench  or  pit  of  the  sand  hill.  Ahas* 
cragh  in  Galway  signifies  the  ford  of  the  esker  ;  but 
its  full  name  as  given  by  the  Four  Masters  is  Ath" 
eascraeh  Cuain  [Ahascra  Cuan],  the  ford  of  St  Cuan'a 
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sand-hill ;  and  they  still  retain  the  memory  of  St. 
Cuan,  the  patron,  who  is  commemorated  in  O'Clery's 
Calendar  at  the  15th  of  October ;  Tiranasoragh,  the 
name  of  a  townland  and  parish  in  Galway,  the  land 
of  the  esker.  Eskeragh  and  Eskragh  are  the  names 
of  several  townlands  in  the  Ulster  and  Connaught 
counties,  the  Irish  JEiscreach  signifying  a  place  full 
of  eskers  or  sand  hills. 

Tiompan  is  generally  understood,  when  used  topo- 
graphioially,  to  mean  a  small  abrupt  hill,  and  some- 
times a  standing  stone ;  it  occurs  as  a  portion  of  a 
few  townland  names,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  country.  It 
is  pronounced  Timpan  in  the  north,  and  Timpaun 
in  the  south  and  west,  and  modernised  accordingly ; 
the  former  being  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  parish  of 
Layd,  Antrim,  and  the  latter  of  another  in  Bos- 
common.  In  the  townland  of  Beanadimpaun,  parish 
of  Seskinan,  Waterford,  there  is  an  ancient  monu- 
ment consisting  of  a  number  of  pillar  stones,  which 
has  given  name  to  the  townland — Beidh-na-dtiompan, 
the  rea  or  mountain-flat  of  the  standing  stones.  The 
word  is  slightly  varied  in  Tempanroe  {roe,  red)  in 
Tyrone ;  and  Timpany  in  the  same  county  is  from 
Tiompanachj  a  place  full  of  timpanB  or  hillocks.  Craig- 
atempin  near  Ballymoney,  Antrim,  is  the  rock  of  the 
hillock;  and  Ourraghnadimpaun  in  Kilkenny,  the 
curragh  or  marsh  of  the  little  hills. 

The  word  learg  [larg]  signifies  the  side  or  slope  of 
a  hill ;  it  is  used  in  local  names,  but  not  so  often  as 
leargaidh  [largy],  a  derivative  from  it,  with  the  same 
meaning.  Largy,  the  most  usual  modernised  form, 
is  found  only  in  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  and  is 
almost  confined  to  Ulster ;  it  gives  names  to  many 
townlands,  both  by  itself  and  in  combination.    Lar- 
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gysillagh  and  Largynagreana  are  the  names  of  two 
places  near  £[illybegs  in  Donegal,  the  former  ngni- 
fying  the  hill-side  of  the  sallowB,  and  the  latter, 
sunny  hill-slope,  from  its  southern  aspect  The  di- 
minutive Largan,  meaning  still  the  same  thing,  is 
also  of  very  common  occurrence  as  a  townland  namOi 
both  singly  and  compounded  with  other  words;  Lbut- 
ganreagh  in  Donegal,  grey  hill-side, 

Leitir  [letter].  According  to  Peter  O'Oonnell,  this 
word  means  the  side  of  a  hill,  a  steep  ascent  or 
descent,  a  cliff;  and  O'Donovan  translates  it  ^*  hill- 
side/' "  wet  or  spewy  hill-side,"  " hillside  with  the 
trioklings  of  water,"  &c.  It  is  still  understood  in  this 
sense  in  the  west  of  Connaught ;  and  that  this  is  its 
real  meaning  is  further  shown  by  the  Welsh  Uethr^ 
which  signifies  a  slope.  In  Cormao's  Glossary  it  is 
thus  explained : — '*  Leitir,  i.  e.  leth  tirim  ague  leth 
flinch  ;*^  ^"^  leitir^  i.  e.  half  dry  and  half  wet;"  fiom 
which  it  appears  that  Cormac  considered  it  derived 
from  leth'tiriniy  half-dry.  This  corresponds  so  fieur  as 
it  goes,  with  present  use. 

This  word  is  often  found  in  ancient  authorities,  as 
forming  the  names  of  places.  At  1584,  the  Four 
Masters  mention  an  island  called  Leitir-Meallain^ 
Meallan's  letter  or  hill  side,  which  lies  off  the  Con- 
nemara  coast,  and  is  still  called  Lettermullen.  Lat- 
teragh  in  Tipperary  is  very  often  mentioned  in  the 
annals  and  Calendars,  and  always  called  Letrecha^ 
Odhrain  (Latraha-Oran :  O'Cler.  CaL),  Odhran's 
wet  hill-slopes.  St.  Odhran  [Gran],  the  patron,  who 
is  commemorated  in  the  Calendar  at  the  26th  of 
November,  died,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  in 
the  year  548.  Other  modifications  of  the  plural  (&a- 
trachaj  pron.  latraha)  are  seen  in  Lettera  and  Letter- 
agh,  the  names  of  places  in  various  counties ;  Lattery 
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in  Armagh ;  and  Lettery  in  Galway  and  Tyrone ; 
all  meaning  "  wet  hill-slopes."  Lettreen,  little  letter^ 
occurs  in  Roscommon ;  and  another  diminutive  Let- 
teran,  in  Londonderry. 

A  considerable  number  of  places  derive  their  names 
from  this  word,  especially  in  the  western  half  of  Ire- 
land, where  it  prevails  much  more  than  elsewhere ; 
I  have  not  found  it  at  all  towards  the  eastern  coast. 
Its  most  usual  form  is  Letter,  which  is  by  itself 
the  name  of  about  twenty-six  townlands,  and  forms 
the  beginning  of  about  120  others.  Letterbrick  in 
Donegal  and  Mayo,  is  Leitir-bruic,  the  hill-side  of 
the  badger;  Letterbrock,  of  the  badgers;  Letter- 
shendony  in  Derry,  the  old  man's  hill-side ;  Letter- 
keen  in  Fermanagh  and  Mayo,  beautiful  letter; 
Letterlicky  in  CorS,  the  hill  side  of  the  flag-stone  or 
flag-surfaced  land ;  Lettergeeragh  in  Longford,  of 
the  sheep ;  and  Lettermacaward  in  Donegal,  the  hill- 
slope  of  Mac  Ward  or  the  son  of  the  bard. 

JRhin  means  the  point  of  anything,  such  as  the 
point  of  a  spear,  &c. ;  in  its  local  application,  it  denotes 
a  point  of  land,  a  promontory,  or  small  peninsula. 
O'Brien  says  in  his  dictionary : — **  It  would  t^ke  up 
more  than  a  whole  sheet  to  mention  all  the  neck- 
lands  of  Ireland,  whose  names  begin  with  this  word 
RinnJ'  It  is  found  pretty  extensively  in  names 
in  the  forms  Ein,  Einn,  Eeen,  Eine,  and  Eing ; 
and  these  constitute  or  begin  about  170  townland 
names. 

Names  containing  this  word  are  often  found  in 
Irish  authorities.  In  the  county  Eoscommon,  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lough  Eee,  is  a  small  peninsula 
about  a  mile  in  length,  now  called  St.  John's  or 
Eandown,  containing  the  ruins  of  a  celebrated  castle ; 
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there  must  have  been  originally  a  dun  on  the  poinii 
for  the  ancient  name  as  given  in  the  annala  is  Rbrn^ 
duin,  the  peninsula  of  the  dun  or  fortre«.  The  an* 
cient  name  of  Island  M^ee,  a  peninsula  near  Lamei 
was  Rinn-Seirnhfie  [Ein-oevne],  from  the  tenitoiy  in 
which  it  was  situated,  which  was  called  Semkme;  in 
the  Taxation  of  1306  it  is  called  by  its  old  nain%  in 
the  anglicised  form  Ransevyn.  It  received  its  pre* 
sent  name  from  its  ancient  proprietora,  the  Mao 
Aedhas  or  Magees,  not  one  of  whose  desoendants  it 
now  living  there.  (See  Beeves,  Ecd.  Ani,  pp.  68| 
270). 

In  the  parish  of  Elilconry,  Glare,  is  a  point  of  land 
jutting  into  the  Shannon,  called  Bineanna,  whioh 
the  Four  Masters  call  JRinn-eanaigh,  the  point  of  the 
marsh;  there  is  an  island  in  Lough  Kee  called 
Einanny,  and  a  townland  in  Mayo,  called  Binanagh, 
both  of  which  are  different  forms  of  the  same  name. 
BingcUrran  is  a  peninsula  forming  a  modem  parish 
near  Kinsale  ;  it  is  a  place  very  often  mentioned  in 
the  annals,  and  its  Irish  name  is  Hinn^horrain, 
which  Philip  O'SuUivan  Beare  correctly  translates, 
cuspis  falciSf  the  point  of  the  reaping-hook,  so  called 
from  its  shape.  It  is  curious  that  the  same  sickle 
shape  has  given  the  name  of  Curran  to  a  little  penin- 
sula near  Lame.  On  a  point  of  land  near  Elnsale, 
are  the  ruins  of  Bingrone  castle,  the  old  seat  of  the 
De  Courcys ;  the  name,  which  properly  belonffs  to 
the  little  peninsula  on  which  the  castle  stands,  is 
written  in  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  jRtnn-roin,  the 
point  of  the  seal.  The  little  promontory  between 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ouvane  and  Coomhola  near 
Bantry,  is  called  Beenadisert,  the  point  of  the  wil* 
demess  or  hermitage,  a  name  which  is  now  Applied 
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to  a  ruined  castle,  a  stronghold  of  the  O'Sulliyans. 
The  next  peninsula,  lying  a  mile  southward,  is  called 
Beenydonagan,  O'Donagan's  point. 

Eing  stands  alone  as  the  name  of  many  places  in 
different  counties,  in  all  cases  meaning  a  point  of 
land;  Bingaskiddy  near  Spike  Island  in  Cork,  ip 
Skiddy's  point.  I  think  it  very  probable  that  the 
point  of  land  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dodder 
and  the  sea,  gave  name  to  Bingsend  near  Dublin, 
the  second  syllable  being  English : — Bingsend,  i.  e. 
the  end  of  the  JRinn  or  point.  There  is  a  parish 
forming  a  peninsula  near  jDungarvan  in  Waterford, 
called  Kingagonagh  in  Irish,  Rinn-O-gCuana^  the 
point  of  the  O'Cooneys. 

Bingville  in  Waterford,  though  it  looks  English, 
is  an  £ish  name,  Rinn'hhile^  the  point  of  the  bile  or 
ancient  tree  ;  this  is  also  the  name  of  two  townlands 
in  Cork  and  Kilkenny ;  and  Bingvilla  in  Fermanagh, 
is  still  the  same.  There  is  a  little  peninsula  in  Qal- 
way,  opposite  Inishbofin  island,  called  Binville,  and 
another  of  the  same  name,  with  a  village  on  it,  pro- 
jecting into  Galway  bay,  east  of  Galway ;  both  are 
written  in  our  authorities,  Rinn-Mhily  tne  point  of 
Mil ;  and  according  to  Mao  Firbis,  they  were  so 
called  from  Mil,  an  old  Firbolg  chief.  "  Binghaddy 
is  a  part  of  Killinchy  parish  in  Down,  lying  in 
Strangford  Lough.  It  was  originally  an  island ;  but 
having  been  from  time  immemorial  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a  causeway,  it  presents  on  the  map  the 
appearance  of  an  elongated  neck  of  land,  running 
northwards  into  the  Lough.  Hence,  probably,  the 
name  Rinn-fhada^  the  long  point."  (jEleeves,  EccL 
Ant.  p.  9).  In  the  same  county  there  is  a  townland 
called  Bingfad,  which  is  another  modification  of  the 
same  name. 
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Keen  is  another  form  of  this  word,  whioh  is  ooii- 
fined  to  Cork,  Kerrj,  and  Limerick,  bat  in  these 
counties  it  occurs  verj  often,  especially  on  the  ooasta. 
Kinn  and  Bin  are  more  common  in  the  weetem  and 
north-western  counties  than  elsewhere ;  as  in  Bin- 
rainy  island  near  Dunelow  in  Donegal,  the  point  of 
the  ferns.  In  Clare  tne  word  is  pronounoed  Binei 
and  anglicised  accordingly;  Binecaha  in  the  parish  of 
Kilkeedy,  signifies  the  point  of  the  chaff  or  winnow- 
ing. The  diminutive  Binneen,  little  point,  is  the  name 
of  several  townlands  in  Galway,  Clare,  and  Kerry. 

Stuaic  [stookj  is  applied  to  a  pointed  pinnade,  or 
a  projecting  pomt  of  rock.  Althoufi;h  the  word  is 
often  used  to  designate  projecting  rocky  points,  espe- 
cially on  parts  of  the  coast  of  Donegal,  it  has  not 
given  names  to  many  townlands.  Its  usual  English 
form  is  siooky  which,  in  Ireland  at  least,  has  taken 
its  place  as  an  English  word,  for  the  expression,  **  a 
stook  of  com  "  is  used  all  over  the  country,  meaning 
the  same  as  the  Englisli  word  shock.  Stook  is  the 
name  of  a  place  in  Tipperary ;  but  the  two  diminu- 
tives, Stookan  and  Stookeen,  occur  more  frequently 
than  the  original. 

Visitors  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  will  remember 
the  two  remarkable  lofty  rooks  called  the  Stookans — 
little  stocks  or  rock  pinnacles — standing  in  the  path 
leading  to  the  causeway,  which  afford  a  very  oharao- 
teristic  example  of  the  application  of  this  term.  We 
find  Stookeens,  the  same  word,  in  Limerick,  and  the 
singular,  Stookeen,  occurs  in  Cork.  Near  Loughrea 
in  Galway,  is  a  townland  called  Cloghastookeen,  the 
stone  fortress  of  the  little  pinnacle,  which  received  its 
name  from  a  castle  of  the  Burkes,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  remain ;  Baurstookeen  in  Tipperary,  the  summit 
of  the  pinnacle. 
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The  words  aill  and  faill  [oil,  foil],  mean  a  rock,  a 
eliflf,  or  a  precipice ;  both  words  are  radically  the 
same,  the  latter  being  derived  from  the  former  by 
prefixing  /  (see  p.  27).  I  have  already  observed 
that  this  practice  of  prefixing  /  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  south,  and  accordingly  it  is  only  in  this  part  of 
Ireland  that  names  occur  derived  from  faill. 

Faill  is  generally  made  foil  and  foj/le  in  the  pre- 
sent names,  and  there  are  great  numbers  of  clifls 
round  the  Munster  coasts,  especially  on  those  of  Cork 
and  Kerry,  whose  names  begin  with  these  syllables ; 
they  also  begin  the  names  of  about  twenty-five  town- 
lands,  inland  as  well  as  on  the  coast.  Foilydeara  in 
Limerick  and  Tipperary,  signifies  O'Clery's  diff; 
Foilnaman  in  the  latter  county  Faill-na-mhany  the 
cliff  of  the  women.  The  diminutive  is  seen  in  Fal- 
leenadatha  in  the  parish  of  Doon,  Limerick,  FailUn^ 
(C'deaiay  the  little  cliff  of  the  smoke.  When  foyle 
comes  in  as  a  termination,  it  is  commonly  derived, 
however,  not  from  failly  but  from  poll^  a  hole ;  for 
instance,  Ballyfoyle  and  Ballyfoile,  the  names  of 
several  townlands,  represent  the  Irish  Baile-phoill^ 
the  town  of  the  hole. 

While /a///  is  confined  to  the  south,  the  other  form 
ailly  is  found  all  over  Ireland,  under  a  variety  of 
modern  forms.  Ayle  and  Aille  are  the  names  of  a 
number  of  places  in  Munster  and  Connaught ;  Al- 
lagower  near  Tallaght,  Dublin,  is  the  cl&  of  the 
goat.  Lisnahall  in  Tyrone,  signifies  the  fort  of  the 
cliff;  and  Aghnahily  in  Queen's  County,  the  field 
of  the  cliff.  The  diminutive  Alleen  is  found  in  Tip- 
perary and  Galway ;  in  the  former  county  there  are 
four  townlands,  two  of  them  called  Alleen  Ho^an, 
and  two,  Alleen  Ilyan,  Hogan's  and  Byan's  little 
cliff. 
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Carraig  or  car  rate  [carrig,  carriok],  ugnifies  a  zook ; 
it  is  usually  applied  to  a  large  natunil  rook,  not 
lying  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  like  leae^  but 
more  or  less  elevated.  There  are  two  other  forms  of 
this  word,  craig  and  creag^  whioh,  though  not  90 
oommon  as  carraig,  are  yet  found  in  oonsideFable 
numbers  of  names,  and  are  used  in  Irish  dooomenti 
of  authority.  Carraig  corresponds  with  Sanso.  kar^ 
Kara  J  a  stone ;  Armorio,  karreK,  and  Welsh,  eareg  or 
craig  J  a  rook. 

Carriek  and  Carrig  are  the  names  of  nearly  sevenfy 
townlands,  villages,  and  towns,  and  form  tae  begin- 
ning  of  about  550  others ;  craig  and  creag  are  repre- 
sented by  the  various  forms,  Crag,  Craig,  Creg,  Aa, 
and  these  constitute  or  begin  about  250  names;  they 
mean  primarily  a  rock,  but  they  are  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  rocky  land. 

Carrigafoyle,  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  near  Bally- 
longford,  Kerry,  with  the  remains  of  Carrigafoyle 
castle  near  the  shore,  the  chief  seat  of  the  O'Conors 
£erry,  is  called  in  the  annals,  Carraig^an-phoilly  the 
rock  of  the  hole  ;  and  it  took  its  name  from  a  deep 
hole  in  the  river  immediately  under  the  castle.  Bally- 
nagarrick  in  Down,  represents  the  Irish  BaiU-na^ 
gcnrraig,  the  town  of  the  rocks ;  Carrigalien  in  Lei- 
trim  was  so  called  from  the  rock  on  whioh  the 
original  church  was  built,  the  Irish  name  of  whioh 
was  Carraig  dliiinn,  beautiful  rock.  In  Inishargyin 
Down,  the  initial  chas  dropped  out  by  aspiration ;  in 
the  Taxation  of  1306  it  is  oallQi  Inpscargiy  which  well 
represents  Lm-cxirraige,  the  island  of  the  rock ;  and 
the  rising  ground  on  which  the  old  church  stands 
was  formerly,  as  the  name  indicates,  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  marshes,  which  have  been  converted  into 
cultivated  fields  (see  Eeeves,  Eccl.  Ant.,  p.  19). 
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The  form  craig  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  Four 
Masters ;  for  instance,  they  mention  a  place  called 
Craig- Corcrainy  Corcran's  rock ;  and  this  name  in  the 
corrupted  form  of  Cahercorcaun,  is  still  applied  to  a 
townland  in  the  parish  of  Bath,  Clare ;  they  also 
mention  Craig-ui-Chiardubhain^O^'KirwQji^STOcky  now 
Craggykerrivan  in  the  parish  of  Clondagad,  same 
county.  Craigavad  on  Belfast  Lough  was  so  called, 
probably  from  a  rock  on  the  shore,  to  which  a  boat 
used  to  be  moored;  for  its  Irish  name  is  Craig -a*' 
bhaidy  the  rock  of  the  boat. 

The  form  Carrick  is  pretty  equally  distributed  over 
Ireland ;  Carrig  is  much  more  common  in  the  south 
than  elsewhere  ;  Cregg  and  Creg  are  found  oftener  in 
the  north  and  west  than  in  the  south  and  east ;  and 
with  three  or  four  exceptions,  Craig  is  confined  to 
Ulster.  The  diminutives  Carrigeen,  Carrigane,  and 
Carrigaun,  prevail  in  the  southern  half  of  Ireland ; 
and  in  the  northern,  Carrigan,  Cargan,  and  Cargin, 
all  signifying  little  rock,  or  land  with  a  rocky  surface; 
and  with  their  plurals,  they  give  names  to  numerous 
townlands  and  villages.  There  are  also  a  great  many 
places  in  the  north  and  north  west,  called  Creggan, 
and  in  the  south  and  west,  Creggane  and  Creggaun, 
which  are  diminutives  of  creag^  and  are  generally 
applied  to  rocky  land  ;  Cargagh  and  Carrigagh, 
meaning  a  place  full  of  rocks,  are  the  names  of 
several  townlands. 

Cloch  signifies  a  stone — any  stone  either  large  or 
small,  as,  for  instance,  eloch-shneachta,  a  hail-stone, 
literally  snow-stone ;  cloch-teine,  fire-stone,  i.e.  a  flint. 
So  far  as  it  is  perpetuated  in  local  names,  it  was 
applied  in  each  particular  case  to  a  stone  sufficiently 
large  and  conspicuously  placed  to  attract  general 
notice,  or  rendered  remarkable  by  some  ourtom  or 
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historical  occurrence.  This  word  is  also,  in  an  ex- 
tended sense,  often  applied  to  a  stone  building,  anoh 
as  a  castle ;  for  example,  the  castle  of  Olin  on  tihe 
Shannon  in  Limerick,  the  seat  of  the  Enight  of  GHin, 
is  called  in  Irish  documents,  Cloch-gleofmOf  the  rtone 
castle  of  the  glen  or  vi^llej.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  with  certainty  which  of  these  two  mean- 
ings it  bears  in  local  names. 

Clock  is  one  of  our  commonest  topographical  roots; 
in  the  English  forms  Ologh  and  Clougn,  it  oonstitatos 
or  begins  more  than  400  townland  names ;  and  it  helps 
to  form  innumerable  others  in  various  combinations. 
Cloghbally  and  Cloghyally,  which  are  common  town- 
land  names,  represent  the  Irish  Ctoch-bhaile,  stonj- 
town ;  scattered  overMunster,  Connaught,  andUlst^, 
are  many  places  called  Cloghboley  and  Gloghboola, 
stony  boolcy  or  dairy  place ;  and  Cloghvoley,  Clogh- 
Toola,  and  Cloghvoula,  are  varied  forms  of  the  same 
name ;  Shanaclogh  and  Shanclogh  in  Munster  and 
Connaught,  old  stone  or  stone  castle. 

Sometimes  the  final  guttural  drops  out  and  the 
word  is  reduced  to  clo;  as  in  Clomantagh  in  Kilkenny, 
in  which  no  guttural  appears,  though  there  is  one  in 
the  original  Clock- Mania ighy  the  stone  or  stone-oastle 
of  Mantach,  a  man's  name  signifying  toothless  (see 
p.  108),  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  stone 
circle  on  the  hill ;  Clonmoney  and  Glorusk  in  Car- 
low,  the  former  signifying;  the  stone  of  the  shrubbery, 
and  the  latter,  of  the  rusk  or  marsh.  And  very  often 
the  first  c  becomes  g  by  eclipse  (see  p.  22),  as  in 
Carrownaglogh,  which  conveys  the  sound  of  Ceath- 
ramkadh-na-gclogk  (Book  of  Lecan),  the  quarter-land 
of  the  stones. 

Names  formed  from  this  word,  variously  oombinecf, 
are  found  in  every  part  of  Ireland :  when  it  oomee  in 
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as  a  termination,  it  is  usually  in  the  genitive  (cloiche, 
pron.  clohy),  and  in  this  case  it  takes  several  modem 
forms,  which  will  be  illustrated  in  the  following 
names  :  —  Ballyclogh,  Balljclohy,  Ballinaclogh, 
Ballynaclogh,  and  Ballynacloghy,  all  names  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  mean  stone  town,  or  the  town  of 
the  stones.  Kilnacloghy,  in  the  parish  of  Cloon- 
tuskert,  in  Roscommon,  is  called Coi7/-na-c/o/c^e  in  the 
Four  Masters,  the  wood  of  the  stone.  Aughnacloy  is 
a  little  town  in  Tyrone ;  and  there  are  several  town- 
lands  in  other  counties  of  the  same  name,  all  called 
in  Irish  Achadh-na-cloiche  [Ahanaclohy],  the  field  of 
the  stone. 

There  are  three  diminutives  of  this  word  in  com- 
mon use — cloichin,  clochdg,  and  cloghdn — of  which  the 
third  has  been  already  dealt  with  (p.  363).  The  first 
is  generally  anglicised  Cloheen  or  Clogheen,  which  is 
the  name  of  a  town  in  Tipperary,  and  of  several 
townlands  in  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Kildare.  Clogh- 
oge  or  Olohoge,  though  literally  meaning  a  small 
stone  like  Clogheen,  is  generally  applied  to  stony 
land,  or  to  a  place  full  of  round  stones ;  it  is  the 
name  of  about  twenty  townlands,  chiefly  in  Ulster — 
a  few,  however,  being  found  in  Sligo  and  in  the 
Leinster  counties. 

There  are  several  derivative  forms  from  this  word 
clock.  The  most  common  is  clochar,  which  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  stony  land — a  place  abounding  in 
stones,  or  having  a  stony  surface ;  but  it  occasionally 
means  a  rook.  Its  most  usual  anglicised  form  is 
Clogher,  which  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  town  in 
Tyrone,  of  a  village,  and  a  remarkable  headland  in 
Louth,  and  of  nearly  sixty  townlands  scattered  over 
Ireland;  and,  compounded  with  various  words,  it 
helps  to  form  the  names  of  numerous  other  places. 
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For  Clogher  in  Tyrone,  howeyer,  a  difhorant  origfal 
has  been  assigned.  It  is  stated  that  fhAre  ezktod 
anciently  at  this  place  a  stone  covered  with  goMj 
which  was  worshipped  as  Kermann  Kelrtaoh,  fbe 
principal  idol  of  the  northern  Irish ;  and  this  shmei  it 
is  said,  was  preserved  in  the  church  of  Cloffher  do^ 
to  a  late  period :  hence  the  place  was  oalledCbdl'-ow", 
ffolden  stone.  O'Flaherty  makes  this  statement  ia 
his  Ogygia,  on  the  authority  of  Cathal  Maguize,  aroh- 
deacon  of  Clogher,  the  compiler  of  the  Ant(f|f  of 
XJlBter,  who  died  in  1495  ;  and  Harris,  in  bia  editMm 
of  Ware's  Bishops,  notices  the  idol  in  the  feUowing 
words  : — ^'Clogner,  situated  on  the  river  IjannTi 
takes  its  name  firom  a  Q-olden  Stone,  from  whioli»  m 
the  Times  of  Paganism,  the  Devil  used  to  pronoimoe 
juggling  answers,  like  the  Oracles  of  ApoUo  PythiuB^ 
as  is  said  in  the  Begister  of  Cloeher.'' 

With  this  story  of  the  idol  I  nave  nothing  to  do; 
only  I  shall  observe  that  it  ought  to  be  received  with 
caution,  as  it  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  authority ; 
it  is  likely  that  Maguire  s  statement  is  a  mere  reocxrd 
of  the  oral  tradition,  preserved  in  his  time.  Bat  that 
the  name  of  Clogher  is  derived  from  it — i.  e.  from 
Cloch'Oir—I  do  not  believe,  and  for  these  reasons. 
The  prevalence  of  the  name  Clogher  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  with  the  same  general  meaning,  *'is  rather 
damaging  to  such  an  etymon,"  as  Dr.  Beeves  re- 
marks, and  affords  strong  presumption  that  tiiis 
Clogher  is  the  same  as  all  the  rest.  The  most  ancient 
form  of  the  name,  as  foimd  in  Adamnan,  is  Clodiur 
Filiorum  Daimeni  (this  being  Adamnan's  transla- 
tion of  the  proper  Irish  name,  Clochur-mae'Daimhin^ 
Clochur  of  tne  sons  of  Daimhin) ;  in  which  the  final 
syllable  ur  shows  no  trace  of  the  genitive  of  dr^  eold 
(dr,  gen.  iHr) ;  and,  besides,  the  manner  in  whiek . 
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Cloohur  Ib  connected  with  maC'Daimhin  goes  far  to 
show  that  it  is  a  generic  term,  the  constraction  being 
exactly  analogous  to  InU-mac-Nessan  (p.  108). 

But  farther,  there  is  a  direct  statement  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  in  a  passage  of  the  Tain-bo- 
Ghuailnge  in  Leabhar  na  Uidhre,  quoted  by  Mr.  J. 
O'Beime  Crowe  in  an  article  in  the  Kilkenny  Archaa- 
ologioal  Journal  (April,  1869,  p.  311).  In  this  pas- 
sage we  are  told  that  a  certain  place  on  which  was 
a  great  quantity  of  stones,  was  called  for  that  reason 
Mag  Clochair,  the  plain  of  the  stones ;  and  Mr.  Crowe 
remarks: — ''Clochar,  as  any  Irish  scholar  might 
know,  does  not  mean  a  alone  of  gold;  the  form  clochar 
from  cloch,  a  stone,  is  like  that  otsruthar  fit)m  aruth^ 
a  stream,  and  other  nouns  of  this  class  with  a  cumu- 
lative signification." 

This  place  retains  its  ancient  name  in  the  latest 
Irish  authorities.  Daimhin,  whose  sons  are  comme- 
morated in  the  name,  was  eighth  in  descent  frt>m 
Colla-da-Chrich  (p.  136),  and  lived  in  the  sixth 
century.  His  descendants  were  in  latter  times  called 
Clann-Daimhin  [Clan  Davin]  ;  and  they  were  repre- 
sented so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  family 
of  Dwyer. 

Cloghereen,  little  stony  place,  a  diminutive  of 
elogher,  is  well  known  to  tourists  as  the  name  of 
a  village  near  Killamey.  Cloichredn^  or  cloithredn 
[cloherawn],  another  diminutive,  signifies  also  a 
stony  place,  and  is  found  in  every  part  of  Ireland  in 
difierent  modem  forms*  It  is  Cloghrane  in  Kerry 
and  Waterford ;  and  in  the  county  of  Dublin  it  gives 
name  to  two  parishes  called  Cloghran.  In  many 
cases  the  guttural  has  dropped  out,  reducing  it  to 
Cloran  in  Westmeath,  Tipperary  and  Qtilway  ;  CIo- 
rane  and  Clorhane  in  limerioky  King's  and  Queen's 
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County.  It  undergoes  various  other  alteratioiit-^ 
as  for  instanoey  Glerran  in  Monaghan :  Oleifflumii  in 
Leitrim ;  Gleraun  in  Longford ;  and  Cimiaiin  in 
Mayo  and  Galwaj. 

Clochar  has  other  developments,  one  of  which, 
clocharach  or  cloithreachj  meaning  much  the  same  as 
clochar  itself — a  stony  plaoe — ^is  found  pretiy  iridely 
spread  in  various  modem  forms ;  suoh  as  Gloghera 
in  Clare  and  Kerry ;  and  Clerragh  in  Boaoommon. 
Another  offshoot  is  cloicheamach^  with  still  the  same 
meaning ;  this  is  anglicised  Cloghemagh  in  Donegal 
and  Monaghan ;  Climemagh  in  Fermanagh;  Cloher- 
nagh  in  Wioklow  and  Tipperary ;  while  in  Tyrone 
it  gives  the  name  of  Cloghemy  to  a  parish  and  four 
townlands. 

The  word  leac^  lie,  or  Hag  [lack,  lick,  leeg] — for  it  is 
written  all  three  ways — means  primarily  a  great  stone, 
hut  it  is  commonly  applied  to  a  flag  or  large  flat 
stone  ;  thus  the  Irish  for  ice  is  leac-oulhre  [lad:-ira], 
literally  snow-flag.  The  most  ancient  form  is  Uae  or 
liacCy  which  is  used  to  translate  lapis  in  the  Wb.  and 
Sg.  MSS  of  Zeuss ;  and  it  is  cognate  with  the  Welsh 
llech ;  Lat.  lapis  ;  and  Greek  lithos. 

This  word  occurs  very  often  in  Irish  names,  and 
in  its  local  application  it  is  very  generally  used  to 
denote  a  flat-siufaced  rock,  or  a  place  having  a  level 
rocky  surface.  Its  most  common  forms  are  Lack, 
Leek,  and  Lick,  which  are  the  names  of  many  town- 
lands  and  villages  through  Ireland  as  well  as  the  di- 
minutives Lackeen  and  Lickeen,  little  rock.  The  form 
Hag  is  represented  by  Leeg  and  Leek  in  Monaghan^ 
and  by  Leeke  in  Antrim  and  Londonderry. 

Lickmolassy,  a  parish  in  Galway— St.  Molaise's 
flag-stone — was  so  called,  because  the  hill  on  which 
the  church  waa  built  that  gave  name  to  the  parishi 
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is  covered  on  the  surface  with  leyel  flag-like  rocks. 
Legvoy,  a  place  in  Eoscommon,  west  of  Carrick-on- 
Shannon,  is  called  by  the  Four  Masters  Leagmhagh 
[Legvah],  the  flaff-surfaced  plain.  The  celebrated 
mountain  Slieve  League  in  Donegal,  is  correctly 
described  by  its  name  : — "  A  quarry  lately  opened 
here,  shows  this  part  of  the  mountain  to  be  formed 
of  piles  of  thin   small  flags  of  a  beautiful  white 

colour And  here  observe  how  much  there  is 

in  a  name;  for  Slieve  League  means  the  mountain  of 
flags."* 

I  have  already  observed  (p.  355)  that  stony  fords 
are  very  often  designated  by  names  indicating  their 
character;  and  I  vnll  give  a  few  additional  illustra* 
tions  here.  Belleek  in  Fermanagh,  on  the  Erne,  east  of 
Ballyshannon,  is  called  in  Irish  authorities,  j8^/-/eictf 
[Bellecka]  "  translated  os  rupis  by  Philip  O'SuUivan 
Beare  in  his  history  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  name 
signifies  ford-mouth  of  the  flag-stone,  and  the  place 
was  so  called  &om  the  flat-surfaced  rock  in  the  ford, 
which,  when  the  water  decreases  in  summer,  appears 
as  level  as  a  marble  floor"  (O'Donovan,  Four  Mast. V., 

f).  134).  Belleek  is  also  the  name  of  a  place  near  Bal* 
ina  in  Mayo,  which  was  so  called  from  a  rocky  ford 
on  the  Moy ;  there  is  a  village  of  the  same  name  near 
Newtown  Hamilton,  Armagh,  and  also  two  tovm- 
lands  in  Galway  and  Meath.  Ballinalack  is  the  name 
of  a  village  in  Westmeath,  a  name  originally  applied 
to  a  ford  on  the  river  Inny,  over  which  there  is  now  a 
bridge ;  the  correct  name  is  Bel-atha-na-kac  [Bella- 
nalack],  the  mouth  of  the  ford  of  the  flag-stones,  a 
name  tnat  most  truly  describes  the  place,  which  is 
covered  with  limestone  flags.     In  some  otber  cases, 

•  From  "  The  Donegal  Highlands/'  Murray  and  Co.,  Dublin. 
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howeyer,  Ballinalack  is  derived  from  Baik-na^kac 
the  town  of  the  flag-stones. 

Several  derivative  forms  from  kac  are  perpetuated 
in  local  names ;  one  of  these,  leacach,  signifying  stonj^ 
is  applied  topographically  to  a  place  full  of  stones  or 
flags,  and  has  given  the  name  of  Laokagh  to  many 
townlands  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Several  places 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  annals ;  for  in-^ 
stance,  Lackagh  in  the  parish  of  Innishkeel,  Donegal, 
and  the  river  liackagh,  falling  into  Sheephaven,  same 
county,  both  of  wnich  are  noticed  in  the  Four 
Masters. 

Leacan  is  one  of  the  most  widely  extended  of  all 
derivatives  from  kac,  and  in  every  part  of  the  country 
it  is  applied  to  a  hill-side.  In  the  modem  forms 
of  Laokan,  Lacken,  Lackaun,  Leckan,  Leckaun,  and 
Lickane,  it  gives  name  to  more  than  forty  townlands, 
and  its  compounds  are  still  more  numerous.  Lackan- 
darra,  Laekandarragh,  and  Lackendarragh,  all  sig- 
nify the  hill-side  of  the  oak;  Ballynalackan  and 
Ballynalacken,  the  town  of  the  hill-side.  Lackan  in 
the  parish  of  Kilglass  in  Sligo  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Mao  Firbises,  where  their  castle,  now 
called  Castle  Forbes  (i.  e.  Firbis),  still  remains ;  and 
here  they  compiled  many  Irish  works,  among  others, 
the  well-known  Book  of  Lecan.  The  form  Lacka  is 
also  very  common  in  local  names,  with  the  same 
meaning  as  leacan,  viz.^  the  side  of  a  hill ;  Lackabane 
and  Lackabaun,  white  hill-side. 

The  two  words,  kaca  and  leacan^  also  signify  the 
cheek  ;  it  may  be  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  applied  to  a  hill-side,  and  that  in  this  application 
no  reference  to  ieac,  a  stone  was  intended. 

'*  Boireann  (burren),  a  large  rock ;  a  stony,  rocky 
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district.  It  is  the  name  of  several  rocky  districts  in 
the  north  and  south  of  Ireland"  (O'Donovan,  App.  to 
O'Reilly's  Diet,  in  voce).  In  a  passage  from  an  ancient 
MS.  quoted  by  O'DonoTan,  it  is  fancifully  derived 
from  boii\  great,  and  own,  a  stone. 

A  considerable  number  of  local  names  are  derived 
from  this  word ;  one  of  the  best  known  is  Burren  in 
Clare,  an  ancient  territory,  very  often  mentioned  in 
the  annals,  which  is  as  remarkable  for  its  stony 
character  as  it  is  celebrated  for  its  oyster  bank* 
Burren  jp  the  name  of  eleven  townlands,  some  of 
which  are  found  in  each  of  the  provinces ;  there  is  a 
river  joining  the  Barrow  at  the  town  of  Carlow, 
called  Burren,  i.  e.  rocky  river ;  and  in  Dublin,  the 
word  appears  in  the  name  of  the  Burren  rocks  near 
the  western  shore  of  Lambay  island. 

There  are  many  places  whose  names  are  partly 
formed  from  this  word: — Burrenrea  in  Cavan,  and 
Burrenreagh  in  Down,  both  meaning  grey  burren. 
Cloonburren  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Shannon,  nearly 
opposite  Clonmacnoise,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
annals,  its  Irish  name  being  Cluain-boireannj  rocky 
meadow.  Eathborney,  a  parish  in  Clare,  received 
its  name — Rath-Boirne,  the  fort  of  Burren — from 
the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  plural,  boime 
(bourny),  is  modernized  into  Bumew,  i.  e.  rocky 
lands  in  the  parish  of  Killinkere,  Cavan  ;  in  the  form 
Bourney,  it  is  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Tipperary ; 
and  near  Aghada  in  Cork,  is  a  place  called  Knock- 
anemomey,  in  Irish  Cnocan^na-inboirney  the  little  hill 
of  the  rocks. 

The  word  carry  though  not  foimd  in  the  diction- 
aries, is  understood  in  several  parts  of  Ireland  to 
mean  a  rock,  and  sometimes  rocky  land.    It  is  pro- 

28* 
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bable  that  carraig^  a  rock,  carn^  a  monumental  hei^ 
of  stoneSy  and  cairthe,  a  pillar-Btoney  are  all  etjmolo- 
gically  connected  with  this  word. 

Garr  is  the  name  of  three  townlanda  in  Down, 
Fermanagh,  and  Tyrone ;  and  it  forms  part  of  aeyenl 
names ;  such  as  Garoullion  in  the  parisn  of  Clondn^ 
DoMrn,  the  rock  or  rocky  land  of  the  holly ;  Gknrtahar 
in  Antrim,  Oari^a^-chairr,  the  field  of  the  rook.  In 
the  parish  of  Clonallan,  Down,  is  a  plaoe  called 
Carrogs,  little  rocks.  There  is  another  diminntiTe 
common  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  namely,  eairiAln^ 
which  is  anglicised  as  it  is  pronounced,  Omeen ;  it 
generally  means  rocky  land,  but  in  some  places  it  is 
understood  to  mean  a  cahereen^  that  is,  a  uttle  ctiker 
or  stone  fort,  and  occasionally  a  little  cairthe^  or 
pillar-stone  (see  pp.  283,  342) ;  the  English  plural 
Carheens,  and  the  Irish  Garheeny,  both  meaning 
little  rocks  or  little  stone  forts,  are  the  names  of 
several  places  in  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Limerick. 

The  third  diminutiye,  carratt^  is  more  generally  used 
than  either  of  the  two  former,  and  it  has  seyenil  an- 
glicised forms,  such  as  Garan,  Garaun,  Garran,  and 
Carraun.  It  is  often  dijBScuIt  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
these  words ;  they  generally  signify  rocky  land,  but 
they  are  occasionally  understood  to  mean  a  reaping 
hook,  applied  in  this  sense,  from  some  peculiarity  of 
shape ;  and  Garan  and  Garran  are  sometimes  varied 
forms  of  earn.  Graan,  Graane,  and  Grane,  which  are 
the  names  of  a  number  of  places,  are  modifications 
which  are  less  doubtful  in  meaning ;  they  are  almost 
confined  to  Garlow  and  Wexford,  and  are  always 
applied  to  rocky  land — ^land  showing  a  rocky  sur* 
l\ce. 

Sceir  [sker]  means,  according  to  the  dictionaries,  a 
sharp  sea  rocK ;  sceire  [skerry],  sea  rocks ;  Scandina* 
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vian  skeff  a  reef,  skere,  reefs.  It  is  applied  to  rooks 
inland,  however,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  sea,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  several  places  far 
removed  from  the  ooast  whose  names  oontain  the 
word.  It  enters  pretty  extensively  into  local  nomen* 
olature,  and  its  most  usual  forms  are  either  Scar, 
Skerry,  or  the  plural  Skerries,  which  are  the  names 
of  several  well-known  places. 

Sceilig  [skellig],  according  to  O'Beilly,  means  a 
rook ;  the  form  Bcillic  occurs  in  Cormac's  G-lossary  in 
the  sense  of  a  splinter  of  stone ;  and  O'Donovan,  in 
the  Four  Masters,  translates  Sceillic,  sea  rook.  There 
are,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  seeir^  some  places  in* 
land  whose  names  are  derived  from  it. 

The  most  remarkable  places  bearing  the  name  of 
Sceilig  are  the  great  and  little  Skelligs,  two  lofty 
rocks  off  the  coast  of  Kerry.  Ghreat  Skellig  was  se- 
lected, in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  as  a  religious 
retreat,  and  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  primitive  cells 
and  oratories  remain  there  to  this  day ;  the  place 
was  dedicated  to  the  Archangel  Michael,  and  hence 
it  is  called  iu  Irish  authorities,  Sceilig  Mhichil^  Mi- 
chael's skellig  or  sea  rock.  From  these  rocks  the 
Bay  of  Ballinskelligs,  on  the  coast  of  Iveragh,  took 
its  name. 

One  of  the  little  ruined  churches  in  Q^lendolough, 
which  is  situated  under  the  crags  of  Lugdtiff  moun- 
tain, is  called  Templenaskelli^,  the  church  of  the 
rock,  and  this  skellig  or  rock  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  old  Lives  of  St.  Kevin.  Bunskellig,  the  foot  of 
the  rock,  is  a  place  near  Eyeries  on  Kenmare  Bay ; 
and  in  Tyrone  there  are  two  townlands  called  Skel- 
gagh,  an  adjective  formation  from  sceilig,  signifying 
rocky  land. 

Speilic  is  used  in  Ijouth  in  the  sense  of  a  splintery 
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rock,  but  it  is  very  probably  a  oormptiaii  of  seeUig; 
it  has  given  name  to  8pellickanee  in  the  paiiah  of 
Ballymascanlan,  which  is  in  Irish,  S^liC'^n'/hiatdk^ 
the  rock  of  the  raven.  Among  the  Moume  monn- 
tains  it  is  pronounced  speJlig ;  and  the  adjective  form 
speUgeach  [spelligagh],  is  understood  there  to  denote 
a  place  fuU  of  pointed  rocks. 

Spine  [spinkj  is  used  in  several  parts  of  Ireland  to 
denote  a  point  of  rock,  or  a  sharp  overhanging  diff; 
but  it  is  employed  more  generally  on  the  coast  of 
Donegal  than  elsewhere.  It  has  not  given  names  to 
many  places,  however,  even  in  Donegal,  wliere  it  is 
most  used  There  is  a  townland  in  King's  County, 
called  Spink  ;  and  near  Tallaght  in  Dublin,  rises  a 
small  hill  called  Spinkan,  little  spink  or  pinnacle. 

There  are  other  terms  for  hills,  such  as  druim^  ettdan^ 
ceanHy  &c.,  but  these  will  be  treated  of  in  another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PLAIN'S,  VALLEYS,  HOLLOWS,  AND  CAVES. 

Magh  [maw  or  moy]  is  the  most  common  Irish  word 
for  a  plain  or  level  iract ;  Welsh  ma.  It  is  generally 
translated  campus  by  Latin  writers,  and  it  is  xGn." 
dered  planifies  in  the  Annals  of  Tighemach.  It  is  a 
word  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  tne  Latinized  foim 
magus — which  corresponds  with  the  old  Irish  ortho- 
graphy mag — it  is  frequently  used  in  ancient  Gaulish 
names  of  places,  such  as  Caesaromagus,  Drusomagus, 
Noviomogus,  Eigomogus,  &c.  (Gram.  Celt.,  p.  9).  It 
occurs  also  in  the  Zcuss  MSS.,  where  it  is  given  as 
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the  equivalent  of  campus.  The  word  appears  under 
vai'ious  forms  in  anglicised  names,  such  as  maghyrtioy^ 
ma^  mOy  &c. 

Several  of  the  great  plains  celebrated  in  former 
ages,  and  constantly  mentioned  in  Irish  authorities, 
have  lost  their  names,  though  the  positions  of  most  of 
them  are  known.  Magh-breagh  [Moy-bra],  the  great 
plain  extending  from  the  Liffey  northwards  towards 
the  borders  of  the  present  county  of  Louth,  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  example.  The  word  breagh  signifies 
fine  or  beautiful,  and  it  is  still  preserved  both  in 
sound  and  sense  in  the  Scotch  word  braw ;  Magh» 
breagh  is  accordingly  translated,  in  the  Annals  of 
Tighemach,  Planities  amcena^  the  delightful  plain ; 
and  our  "rude  forefathers"  never  left  us  a  name 
more  truly  characteristic*  In  its  application  to  the 
plain,  however,  it  has  been  forgotten  for  generations, 
though  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  Slieve 
Bregh,  a  hill  between  Slane  and  Collon,  signifying 
the  hiU  of  Magh-breagh. 

Many  of  the  celebrated  old  plains  still  either  partly 
or  wholly  retain  their  original  names,  and  of  these  I 

•  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Tighernach,  I  fear  this 
translation  is  incorrect.  Any  one  who  examines  the  way  in 
which  the  name  Breg  (in  all  its  inflections)  is  ased  in  old  Irish 
writings,  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  not  an  adjective,  but  a 
plural  noun  ;  that  it  is  never  used  in  the  singular ;  and  further, 
that  it  was  the  name  of  a  people :  Brega  (the  nom.  plural  form) 
being  a  term  exactly  corresponding  with  Anghf  Gennani, 
Celtic  &c.  According  to  this,  Mag-Bregy  or  in  later  Irish, 
Magh'Breagh^  signifies,  not  delightful  plain,  but  the  plain  of 
the  Bregay  who  were  I  suppose  the  origmal  inhabitants.  As  a 
further  confirmation  of  this,  and  as  a  kind  of  set-off  against  the 
autljority  of  Tighernach,  we  find  Sliahh-Breagh  transbited  in 
the  Lives  of  SS.  Fanchea  and  Columbkilie,  Mon9-Bregarum, 
tho  mountain  of  the  Bregians.  See  J.  O'Beirne  Crowe's  not^ 
in  Kilk.  Arch.  Jour.,  1872,  p.  181. 
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will  mentian  a  few.  MaoosquiD,  now  a  parish  in 
Jjondonderry,  is  called  in  the  annals,  Mogh-Coigi-aiii, 
the  plain  of  Cosgran,  a  man's  name,  very  oommon 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  There  is  a  village 
calied  Movilla  near  Newtownards  in  Down,  where  a 
groat  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Finnian  in  the 
sixth  oentury ;  ita  Irish  name  is  Maijh-bik  (O'Cler. 
Cal.),  the  plain  of  the  ancient  tree;  and  there  is 
another  place  with  the  same  Irish  name  in  tlio  east 
of  Inishowen  in  Donegal,  now  called  Moville,  which 
was  also  a  religious  estabhshmont,  though  not  equally 
ancient  or  important. 

Mallow  in  Cork  is  called  in  Irish  Magh-Ealla, 
[Moyalla :  Pour  Moat.],  the  plain  of  the  river  Ealla 
or  Allow.  The  stream  now  called  the  Allow  is  a  small 
river  flowing  into  the  lilnokwater  through  Kanturk, 
ten  or  eleven  miles  from  Mallow ;  but  the  Blackwater 
iteelf,  for  at  least  a  part  of  its  course,  was  anciently 
called  Allow ;"  from  this  the  district  between  Mallow 
and  Kanturk  was  called  Magh-Ealla,  whioh  ulti- 
mately settled  down  as  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Mallow.  The  river  also  gave  name  to  the  tenitory 
lying  on  its  north  bank,  west  of  Konturk,  which  is 
called  in  Irish  authorities,  Datkaigh  Ealla  [Doohy- 
alla],  i.  e-  the  district  of  the  Allow,  now  shortened  to 
Duhallow. 

Maganihy,  now  a  barony  in  Kerry,  is  called  by 
the  Pour  Masters,  in  some  places,  Magh'gCoincinne, 
[Magunkinny],  and  in  others,  Magh-0-gCoinchinn, 
1.  e.  the  plain  of  the  O'Coinoinus  ;  from  the  former 
of  which  the  present  name  is  derived.  The  territory, 
however,  belonged  250  years  ago  to  the  O'Donohoes, 

•  See  A  Fiiper  by  the  author,  on  "  Spenser's  Irish  Uiyers," 
Pror.  K.I.  A.,  Vol   X..  p   1. 
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and,  aooording  to  O'Heeren,  at  an  earlier  period  to 
the  O'ConnelU:  of  the  family  of  O'Conkin,  who  gave 
name  to  the  territory,  I  have  found  no  farther  record. 

The  form  Moy  is  the  most  common  of  any.  It  is 
itself,  as  well  as  the  plural  Moys  (i.  e.  plains),  the 
name  of  several  places,  and  forms  part  of  a  large 
number.  Moynalty  in  Meath  represents  the  Irish 
Magh^nealta,  the  plain  of  the  flocks ;  this  was  also  the 
ancient  name  of  the  level  country  lying  between  Dub- 
lin and  Howth  (see  p.  160) ;  and  the  bardic  Annals 
state  that  it  was  the  only  plain  in  Ireland  not  covered 
with  wood,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonies.  The 
district  between  the  rivers  Erne  and  Drowes  is  now 
always  called  the  Moy,  which  partly  preserves  a  name 
of  great  antiquity.  It  is  the  celebrated  plain  of  Magh' 
gCedne  [gennS],  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  earliest  colonists ;  and  it  was  here  the 
Fomorian  pirates  of  Tory  (p.  162),  exacted  their  op- 
pressive yearly  tribute  from  the  Nemedians. 

This  word  assumes  other  forms  in  several  counties, 
such  as  Maw,  Maws,  Moigh,  and  Muff.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Munster  custom  of  restoring  the  final 
g  (p.  31),  it  is  modified  to  Moig  in  the  name  of  some 
places  near  Askeaton,  and  elsewhere  in  Limerick;  and 
this  form,  a  little  shortened,  appears  in  Mogeely,  a 
well-known  place  in  Cork,  which  the  Four  Masters 
call  Magh'Ili,  the  plain  of  He  or  Eile,  a  man*s  name. 
There  is  a  parish  in  Cork,  east  of  Macroom,  called 
Cannaway,  or  in  Irish  Ceann-a^-mhaighe  [Cannawee], 
the  head  of  the  plain ;  the  same  name  is  anglicised 
Cannawee  in  the  parish  of  Kilmoe,  near  Mizen  Head 
in  the  same  county ;  while  we  find  Kilcanavee  in  the 
parish  of  Mothell,  Waterford,  and  Kilcanway  near 
Mallow  in  Cork,  both  signifying  the  church  at  the 
bead  of  the  plain. 
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Tliore  is  one  diminutive,  maighin  [moyne],  which 
is  Tery  common,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  names; 
it  occurs  in  the  Zeuss  MSS.  in  the  form  niagen^  where  it 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  loais;  and  we  find  it  in  the  Four 
Masters,  when  they  record  the  erection,  in  1460,  by 
Mao  William  Burke,  of  the  celebrated  abbey  oiMaigh' 
in  or  Moyne  in  Mayo.  The  ruins  of  this  abbey  still 
remain  near  the  river  Moy,  in  the  parish  of  TTiiyift^ 
county  Mayo.  This,  as  well  as  the  village  of  Moyne 
in  Tipperary,  and  about  a  dozen  places  of  the  same 
name  m  the  three  southern  provinoes,  were  all  so 
called  from  maighin  or  little  plain.  Maine  and  Mayne, 
which  are  the  names  of  several  places  from  Derry  to 
Cork,  are  referable  to  the  same  root,  though  a  few 
of  them  may  be  from  meadhon  [maan],  middle. 

Machairc  [maghera],  a  derivative  from  magh,  and 
meaning  the  same  thing,  is  very  extensively  used 
in  our  local  nomenclature.  It  generally  appears 
in  the  anglicised  forms  of  Maghera  and  Maghery, 
which  are  the  names  of  several  villages  and  town- 
lands;  Maghera  is  the  more  usual  form,  and  it  begins 
the  names  of  nearly  200  places,  which  are  found  in 
each  of  the  four  provinces,  but  are  more  common  in 
Ulster  than  elsewhere.  The  parish  of  Magheradrool 
in  Down,  is  called  in  the  Reg.  Prene,  Machai^y-edar^ 
gatcaly  which  represents  the  Irish,  Machaire-eadar^ 
ghabhal  [Maghera- addrool],  the  plain  between  the 
(river)  forks.  (Reeves,  Eccl.  Ant.,  p.  316.  See  Ad- 
dergoole). 

Keidh  [ray]  signifies  a  plain,  a  level  field ;  it  is  more 
commonly  employed  in  the  south  of  Ireland  than  else- 
where, and  it  is  usually  applied  to  a  mountain  flat,  or 
a  coarse,  moory,  level  piece  of  land  among  hills. 
Its  most  general  anglicised  forms  are  rea^  re^  and 
reif. 
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In  the  parish  of  RiDgagonagh,  Waterford,  there  is 
a  townland  called  Readoty,  which  is  modernized  from 
Reidh'doightey  burnt  mountain-plain :  Reanagishagh 
in  Clare,  the  mountain  flat  of  the  kiahcs  or  wicker 
causeways ;  Remeen  in  Kilkenny,  smooth  plain ; 
Ballynarea,  near  Newtown  Hamilton,  Armagh,  the 
town  of  the  mountain-flat.  The  plural  Rehy,  i.  e. 
mountain-flats,  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Clare. 
Reidhleach  [RelaghJ,  a  derivative  from  reidh^  and 
meaning  the  same  tning,  gives  names  to  some  places 
in  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  in  the  modernized 
form,  Relagh. 

Heidh  is  also  used  as  an  adjective,  signifying  ready 
or  prepared ;  and  from  this,  by  an  easy  transition, 
it  has  come  to  signify  clear,  plain,  or  smooth ;  it  is 
probable  indeed  that  the  word  was  primarily  an  ad- 
jective, and  that  its  use  as  a  noun  to  designate  a  plain 
is  merely  a  secondary  application.  There  is  a  well- 
known  mountain  over  the  Killeries  in  Connemara, 
called  Muilrea ;  and  this  name  characterizes  its  out- 
line, compared  with  that  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
when  seen  from  a  moderate  distance: — Mael-reidliy 
smooth  flat  mountain  (see  Mael^  p.  395).  Rehill  is 
the  name  of  some  places  in  Kerry  and  Tipperary, 
which  are  called  in  Irish,  Reidh-choill,  smooth  or  clear 
wood,  probably  indicating  that  the  woods  to  which 
the  name  was  originally  applied  were  less  dense  or 
tangled,  or  more  easy  to  pass  through,  than  others  in 
the  same  neighbourhood. 

Ciar  is  literally  a  board,  and  occurs  in  this  sense  in 
the  Zeuss  MSS.  in  the  old  form  claar^  which  glosses 
tabula.  It  is  applied  locally  to  a  flat  piece  of  land ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  gives  name  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  places.  Ballyclare  is  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Antrim,  and  of  half  a  dozen  townlands  in  Hoscommou 
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and  the  Leinster  oounties,  Bignifjring  the  town  of 
the  plain.  Ballinclare  is  often  met  with  in  Lrijuter 
and  Munster^  and  generally  means  the  same  thing; 
but  it  ma^  signifv  in  some  plaoes  the  ford  of  the 
plank,  as  it  does  m  oase  of  Ballinclare  in  the  parish 
of  Kilmaoteige  in  Sligo,  which  is  written  Bel-an^ 
chldir  by  the  Four  Masters  (see  for  plank  bridges, 
2nd.  Ser.,  chap,  xiii.)  There  is  a  plaoe  in  Ghdway 
which  was  formerly  called  by  this  name,  where  a  great 
abbey  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a 
castle  in  the  sixteenth,  both  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  ruins ;  the  place  is  mentioned  by  the  Four 
Masters,  who  call  it  jBaile-an-chlair^  but  it  retains  only 
a  part  of  this  old  name,  bein^  now  called  Clare-Gd« 
way  to  distin^ish  it  from  other  Glares. 

Glare  is  by  itself  the  name  of  many  places,  some  of 
which  are  found  in  each  of  the  four  proyinces.  The 
county  of  Glare  was  so  called  from  the  village  of  the 
same  name;  and  the  tradition  of  the  people  is,  that  it 
was  called  Glare  from  a  board  formerly  placed  across 
the  river  Fergus  to  serve  as  a  bridge.  Very  often 
the  Irish  form  clar  is  preserved  unchanged :  as  in 
Glarcarricknagun  near  I)onegal,  the  point  of  the  rock 
of  the  hounds ;  Glarbane  in  Armagh,  white  plain ; 
Glarderry  in  Monaghan,  level  oak  wood.  Glarkill  in 
Armagh,  Down,  and  Tipperary,  and  Glarehill  in 
Derry,  are  not  much  chaneed  from  the  original, 
Chrchoill,  level  wood.  In  the  three  last  names  clar 
is  used  as  an  adjective. 

The  form  Glarac^h,  signifjdng  the  same  as  ehr  itself 

— a  level  place—  is  much  used  as  a  townland  name ; 

Glaraghatlea  in  the  parish  of  Brisbane  in  Gork,  Clar- 

/rcA-a^'tsleibhey  the  plain  of  (i.  o.  near)  the  mountain. 

Sometimes  this  is  smooVh^  Oicy^xi  V^  CWa.,  ^hich  is 

the  name  of  a  village^  \xi  IJoxi^^  %  ^^x«iVj .  vsA.  * 
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several  other  places ;  Clarashinnagh  near  Moliill  in 
Xieitrimy  the  plain  of  the  foxes.  And  lastly,  there 
are  several  plaoes  called  Clareen,  little  plain. 

The  word  gleann  [pron.  glaun  in  the  south,  glan,  else- 
where], has  exactly  the  same  signi&oation  as  the  Eng- 
lish word  glen.  Though  they  are  nearly  identical  in 
form,  one  has  not  been  derived  from  the  other,  for 
the  English  word  exists  in  the  Ang.-Saxon,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  gleann  is  used  in  Irish  MSS.  much 
older  than  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  as  for  in- 
stance in  Lebor-na-h  Uidhre. 

The  two  words  Qlen  and  Qlan  form  or  begin  the 
names  of  more  than  600  places,  all  of  them,  with 
an  occasional  exception,  purely  Irish ;  and  they  are 
sprinkled  through  every  county  in  Ireland.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  explained  in  other  parts 
of  this  book,  and  a  very  few  illustrations  will  be 
sufficient  here.  Glennamaddy,  the  name  of  a  village 
in  Galway,  is  called  in  Irish,  Gleann-na^madaighe^ 
the  valley  of  the  dogs ;  Glennagross  near  Limerick, 
of  the  crosses;  Glenmullion  near  the  town  of  Antrim, 
the  glen  of  the  mill ;  Glendine  and  Glandine,  the 
names  of  several  places  in  the  Munster  and  Leinster 
counties,  Oleann-'doimhin^  deep  glen ;  and  the  same 
name,  in  the  form  of  Glendowan,  is  now  applied  to 
a  fine  range  of  mountains  in  Donegal,  which  must 
have  been  so  called  from  one  of  the  **  deep  valleys  " 
they  enclose. 

Sometimes  it  is  made  Glin,  of  which  one  of  the  best 
known  examples  is  Glin  on  the  Shannon,  in  Limerick, 
from  which  a  branch  of  the  Eitzgeralds  derives  the 
title  of  the  Knight  of  Glin.  The  full  name  of  the 
place,  as  given  by  the  Four  Masters,  is  Gleann* 
Corbraighe[OoThTy]y  Corbrach's  or  Corbrj'^.'^^l^^;;^- 
And  ooooBionally  we  find  ilQ^yo.  ox  QSS:yKsi^^'l^''^«v^^ 
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we  have  a  cliaractcrisiio  example  in  the  village  and 
parish  of  Glynn  in  Antrim,  anciently  Oleann-fhin- 
neachta.  The  genitive  oigleann  is  gleanna  [glanna]* 
and  sometimes  glinn,  the  former  of  which  is  repre- 
sented  by  glanna  in  the  end  of  names ;  as  in  BaUin- 
glanna  in  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Tipperary,  the  town  of 
the  glen ;  the  same  as  Ballinglen  and  Ballyglan  in 
other  counties. 

There  are  two  diminutives  in  common  use;  the 
one,  glcanndny  is  found  in  the  northern  counties  in 
the  form  of  Glennan,  while  in  Galway  it  is  made 
Glennaun.  The  other,  gleannfdn,  is  very  much  used 
in  the  south  and  west,  and  gives  names  to  several 
places  now  called  Glantane,  Glantaun,  Glentane,  and 
Glentaun — all  from  a  "  little  glen." 

The  plural  of  gleann  is  gleaunta  or  gleanntaidhe 
[glanta,  glenty],  the  latter  of  which,  with  the  Eng- 
ish  plural  superadded  to  the  Irish  (p.  32),  gives 
name  to  the  village  of  Glenties  in  Donegal :  it  is 
so  called  from  two  fine  glens  at  the  head  of  which  it 
stands,  viz.,  the  glen  of  Stracashel  (the  river  holm  of 
the  cashcl  or  stone  fort),  and  Olenfada-na-sealga^  or 
the  long  valley  of  the  hunting. 

When  this  word  occurs  in  the  end  of  names,  the  g 
is  sometimes  aspirated,  in  which  case  it  disappears 
altogether  both  in  writing  and  pronunciation.  Old- 
Leighlin  in  Carlow,  a  place  once  very  much  cele- 
brated as  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  is  called  in 
the  annals,  ir/M-<7/(//o;?w  [Lehlin],  half  glen,  a  name 
derived  from  some  peculiarity  of  configuration  in  the 
little  river  bed.  Crumlin  is  the  name  of  a  village 
near  Dublin,  and  of  another  in  Antrim ;  there  are 
also  eighteen  townlands  of  this  name  in  different 
counties  through  the  four  provinces,  besides  Crimlin 
in  Fermanagh,  and  Cromlin  in  Leitrim.    In  every 
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one  of  these  places  there  is  a  winding  glen,  and  in  the 
Antrim  Crumlin,  the  glen  is  traversed  by  a  river, 
whose  name  corresponds  with  that  of  the  glen,  viz., 
Camline,  which  literally  signifies  crooked  line.  Crum- 
lin near  Dublin  takes  its  name  from  a  pretty  glen 
traversed  by  a  little  stream  passing  by  Inohicore  and 
under  the  canal  into  the  Liffey.  The  Four  Masters, 
in  mentioning  this  Crumlin,  give  the  true  Irish  form 
of  the  names  of  all  those  places,  Cruimghlinn,  curved 
glen,  the  sound  of  which  is  exactly  conveyed  by 
Crumlin.  Sometimes  in  pronouncing  this  compound, 
a  short  vowel  sound  is  inserted  between  the  two  root 
words,  which  preserves  the  g  from  aspiration ;  and  in 
this  manner  was  formed  Cromaglan,  the  name  of  the 
semicircularly  curved  glen  traversed  by  the  Crinnagh 
river,  which  falls  into  the  upper  lake  of  Killamey. 
From  this,  the  fine  hill  rising  immediately  over  the 
stream,  and  overlooking  the  upper  lake,  borrowed 
the  name  of  Cromaglan ;  and  it  is  now  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  this  name  does  not  mean  "  drooping 
mountain/*  as  the  guide  books  absurdly  translate  it. 
There  is  a  townland  of  the  same  name  in  the  parish 
of  TuUy lease  in  Cork,  now  called  Cromagloun. 
Lug  or  lag  signifies  a  hollow ;  when  used  topogra- 

Ehically,  it  is  almost  always  applied  to  a  hollow  in  a 
ill ;  and  lag,  lig,  leg,  and  lug  are  its  most  common 
forms,  the  first  three  being  more  usual  in  Ulster,  and 
the  last  in  Leinster  and  Connaught.  The  word  is  not 
BO  much  used  in  Munster  as  in  the  other  provinces. 
There  is  a  place  near  Balla  in  Mayo  called  La^- 
namuck,  the  hollow  of  the  pigs ;  Lagnaviddoge  m 
the  same  county  signifies  the  hollow  of  the  plovers. 
Leg  begins  the  names  of  about  100  townlands,  almost 
all  of  them  in  the  northern  half  of  Ireland.  Th6 
places  called  Legacurryy  Legaohory,  and  Lagaourryi 
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of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen,  are  all  so  oalled 
from  a  caldron-like  pit  or  hollow,  the  name  being  in 
Irish,  Lag^d -ehoire^  the  hollow  of  the  coire  or  cal- 
dron. When  the  word  terminates  names  it  takes 
several  forms,  none  differing  much  from  lug;  suoh  as 
Ballinlig,  Ballinlug,  Ballinluig,  Ballylig,  and  Bally- 
lug,  all  conmion  townland  names,  signifying  the  town 
of  the  lug  or  hollow. 

As  this  word  was  applied  to  a  hollow  in  a  mountaini 
it  occasionally  happened  that  the  name  of  the  hollow 
was  extended  to  the  mountain  itself,  as  in  ease  of 
Lugduff  over  Glendalough  in  Wicklow,  black  hollow; 
and  Lugnaquillia,  the  highest  of  the  Wicklow  rnoun- 
tains,  which  the  few  old  people  who  still  retain 
the  Irish  pronunciation  in  that  district,  call  Lug^na^ 
gcoilleachy  the  hollow  of  the  cocks,  i.  e.  grouse. 

The  diminutives  Lagan  and  Legan  occur  very  often 
as  townland  names,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
separate  the  latter  from  Uagan^  a  pillar  stone.  The 
river  Lagan,  or  Logan,  as  it  is  called  in  the  map  of 
escheated  estates,  1609,  may  have  taken  its  name 
from  a  "  little  hollow"  on  some  part  of  its  course ; 
there  is  a  lake  in  Boscommon  called  Lough  Lagan, 
the  lake  of  the  little  hollow ;  and  the  townland  of 
Leggandorragh  near  Eaphoe  in  Donegal,  is  called 
in  Irish  Lagan-dorcha^  dark  hollow. 

Cum  [coom]  a  hollow ;  a  nook,  glen,  or  dell  in  a 
mountain ;  a  valley  enclosed,  except  on  one  side,  by 
mountains;  corresponding  accurately  with  the  Welsh 
cum  J  and  English  comb.  The  Coombe  in  Dublin  is 
a  good  illustration,  being,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
hollow  place. 

This  word  is  used  very  often  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  £illamey  to  designate  the  deep  slens  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains;  as  in  case  of  Coomnagoppul 
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under  Mangerton,  whose  name  originated  in  the 
practice  of  sending  horses  to  graze  in  it  at  certain 
seasons — Cum-na-gcapall^  the  glen  of  the  horses; 
and  there  is  another  place  of  the  same  name  in 
Waterford. 

The  most  usual  forms  are  coom  and  coum,  which 
form  part  of  many  names  in  the  Munster  counties, 
especially  in  Cork  and  Kerry ;  thus  Ooomacheo  in 
Cork,  the  valley  of  the  fog ;  Coomnahorna  in  Kerry, 
the  valley  of  the  barley ;  Coomnagun  near  Killaloe, 
of  the  hounds.  Lackenacoombe  in  Tipperary — the 
hill-side  of  the  hollow— exhibits  the  word  as  a  ter- 
mination. Commaun,  Commeen,  and  Cummeen, 
little  hollow,  are  often  met  with ;  but  as  the  two 
latter  are  sometimes  used  to  express  a  "  common,*' 
the  investigator  must  be  careful  not  to  pronounce  too 
decidedly  on  their  meaning,  without  obtaining  some 
knowledge  of  the  particular  case.  Sometimes  the 
initial  c  is  eclipsed,  as  in  case  of  Baurtrigoum,  the 
name  of  the  highest  summit  of  the  Slieve  Mish 
mountains  near  Tralee,  which  signifies  the  barr  or 
summit  of  the  three  coma  or  hollows ;  and  the  moun- 
tain was  so  called  because  there  are  on  its  northern 
face  three  glens  from  summit  to  base,  each  traversed 
by  a  stream. 

Beam  or  bearna  [bam,  bama],  a  gap ;  it  is  usually 
applied  to  a  gap  in  a  mountain  or  through  high  land ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  very  generally  applied  in  local 
nomenclature,  commonly  in  the  form  of  Bama,  which 
is  the  name  of  about  a  dozen  townlauds,  and  enters 
into  the  formation  of  a  very  large  number.  Bama- 
geehy  and  Bamanageehy,  the  gap  of  the  wind,  is  a 
name  very  often  given  to  high  and  bleak  passes  be- 
tween hills ;  and  the  mountain  rising  over  Bally- 
organ  in  Limerick,  is  called  Bamageeha,  from  a  najai^ 

29 
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of  this  kind  on  its  western  side.  Very  often  it  is 
translated  Windygap  and  Windgate :  there  is,  for 
instance,  a  remarkable  gap  with  the  former  name  in 
the  parish  of  Addergoole,  Mayo,  which  the  Four 
Masters  call  by  its  proper  Irish  name,  Bearna^na^ 
gaeithe.  Ballinabamy,  Ballybamey,  Ballynabama, 
Ballynabamy,  Ballynabearna,  and  Ballynabemy,  all 
signify  the  town  of  the  gap. 

There  are  several  places  in  different  counties,  called 
by  the  Irish  name,  Beartia-dhearg  [Bama-yarrig], 
red  gap,  and  anglicised  Bamadarrig  and  Bamadeorg. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  for  ito  historic  associa- 
tions is  Bearna-dhearg  between  the  two  hills  of 
Enockea  and  Carrigeenamronety,  on  the  road  from 
Kilmallook  in  Limerick  to  Kildorrery  in  Cork.  It 
is  now  called  in  English  Eedchair  or  Eichohair, 
which  is  an  incorrect  form  of  the  old  Anglo-Irish 
name  Eedsherd,  as  we  find  it  in  Dymmok's  ''Treatise 
of  Ireland,"  written  about  the  year  1600  (Tracts  re- 
lating to  Ireland,  Vol.  II.,  p.  18  :  Irish  Arch.  Soc), 
i.  e.  red  gap,  a  translation  of  the  Irish ;  shedrd^  being 
a  West-English  term  for  agap-  There  is  a  gap  in 
the  mountam  of  Forth  in  Wexford,  which,  according 
to  the  Glossary  quoted  at  page  44,  supra^  is  also  called 
Reed'Sheard  or  Red-gap,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Forth 
and  Bargy. 

This  word  takes  other  forms,  especially  in  the 
northern  counties,  where  it  is  pretty  common ;  it  is 
made  barnet  in  several  cases,  as  in  Drumbamet,  the 
ridge  of  the  gap,  the  name  of  some  places  in  Donegal 
and  Monaghan  ;  Lisbamet  in  Down,  the  fort  of  the 
gap.  There  is  another  Irish  form  used  in  the  north, 
namely,  beamas ;  it  has  the  authority  of  the  annals, 
in  which  this  term  is  always  used  to  designate  the 
great  gap  of  Bamismore  near  Donegal ;  and  in  the 
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forms  Bamea  and  BanuBh,  it  gives  name  to  several 
places  in  Antrim,  Donegal,  and  Tyrone.  All  the  pre- 
oeding  modifioationB  are  liable  to  nave  the  b  changed 
to  r  hy  oBpiratioQ  (p.  19),  as  in  ArdTaraesa  in  Derry, 
Ardramey  and  Aravama  iu  eereral  other  ooimtiea, 
high  gap ;  Ballyvamet  near  Bangor  in  Down  (Bally- 
vemook:  Inq.,  1623),  the  town  of  the  gap. 

The  diminutive  Beat-nan  is  the  real  name  of  the 
remarkable  gap  in  the  mountain  now  called  the 
DeTil's  Bit  in  Tipperary,  vhose  contour  is  so  familiar 
to  trsvellera  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Weatem 
Railway ;  and  it  gives  name  to  the  parish  of  Bar- 
nane-Ely,  i-  e.  the  little  gap  of  Eiie,  the  audent  ter- 
ritory in  which  it  was  situated. 

A  icealp  [loolp]  is  a  oleft  or  chasm ;  the  word  is 
much  in  use  among  the  iEnglish-Bpeaking  peaaantry 
of  the  lontfa,  who  oril  a-joeee  of  anything  out  off  by 
a  knife  or  hatchet,  a  »ke!p.  The  well-known  moun- 
tain ohaam  called  the  Soalp  south  of  Dublin  near 
Enniskerry,  afifords  the  best  known  and  the  most 
oharaoteriBfio  application  of  the  term ;  and  there  are 
other  plaoes  of  the  same  name  in  the  oonnties  of 
Clare,  Galway,  Dublin,  and  Wioklow.  Soalpnagoun 
in  Clare  is  the  cleft  of  the  oalves ;  Uoneysoalp  in 
Down,  the  shrubbery  of  the  ohesm. 

Poll,  aholeofany  kind;  "Welsh pw//,-  ituapoteU; 
Breton  p<mll ;  Cornish  pol ;  Old  Etigh  German  pjiil ; 
Eoglish  pool.  Topographically  it  is  applied  to  holes, 
pits,  or  oavems  in  the  earth,  deep  small  pools  of  water, 
very  deep  spots  in  rivers  or  lakes,  &o.;  in  the  begin- 
ning of  anglicised  names  it  is  always  made  pol/, 
poul  or  pull;  and  aa  ft  termination  it  is  commonly 
changed  to  foyle,  phuill,  or  phull,  by  the  asmration 
of  the  p  (p.  20),  and  by  the  genitive  inflexion  ;  all 
wbi(^  forms  are  ezhirated  in  BaUinfoyle,  BsJlin.- 
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phuill  and  Ballinphull)  the  town  of  the  hole,  which 
are  the  names  of  many  places  all  over  the  country. 
Often  the  p  is  eclipsed  by  b  (p.  22)  as  in  Balljna- 
boll  and  Ballynaboul,  Baile-na-bpoli^  the  town  of  the 
holes. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Poolbeg,  now  applied  to 
the  lighthouse  at  the  extremity  of  the  South  Wall  in 
Dublin  bay,  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in 
Boate's  Natural  History  of  Ireland,  written,  it  must 
be  remembered,  long  before  the  two  great  walls,  now 
called  the  Bull  Wall  and  the  South  Wall,  were  built. 
He  states: — "  This  haven  almost  all  over  falleth  dry 
with  the  ebbe,  as  well  below  Bings-end  as  above  it, 
so  as  you  may  go  dry  foot  round  about  the  ships 
which  lye  at  an  anchor  there,  except  in  two  places, 
one  at  the  north  side,  and  the  other  at  the  south  side, 
not  far  from  it.  In  these  two  little  creeks  (whereof 
the  one  is  called  the  pool  of  Clontarf,  and  the  other 
Poolbeg)  it  never  falleth  dry,  but  the  ships  which 
ride  at  an  anchor  remain  ever  afloat "  (Chap.  III., 
Sect.  11.).  The  "Pool  of  Clontarf  "  is  still  called  "  The 
Pool;"  and  the  other  (near  which  the  lighthouse  was 
built),  as  being  the  smaller  of  the  two,  was  called  Po//- 
beafff  little  pool. 

There  is  a  place  near  Arklow  called  PoUahoney, 
or  in  Irish,  Poll-a^-chonaidh  the  hole  of  the  firewood ; 
PoUnaranny  in  Donegal,  Pollrane  in  Wexford,  and 
Pollranny  in  Roscommon  and  Mayo,  all  signify  the 
hole  of  the  ferns;  PoUdorragha  near  Tuam,  dark 
hoe ;  Pollaginnive  in  Fermanagh,  sandpit ;  Polfore 
near  Dromore,  Tyrone,  cold  hole.  So  also  Pouldine 
in  Tipperary,  deep  hole ;  PoulacuUeare  near  White- 
church,  same  county,  and  PoUacullaire  in  Galway, 
the  quarry  hole. 

The  diminutive  in  various  forms  is  also  pretty  ge- 
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iieral.  The  FullenB  (little  oaverna)  near  Donegal, 
"  IB  a  deep  ravine  through  which  a  mountain  torrent 
leaps  joyously,  then  suddenly  plunges  through  a  cleft 
in  the  rock  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  depth,"  and 
after  ahont  half  a  mile  "  it  loses  itself  again  in  a  dai^ 
chasm  some  sixty  feet  deep,  from  which  it  emerges 
under  a  oaturnl  bridge  "  (The  Donegal  Highlands, 
p.  CS).  Tliere  are  some  very  fine  eea  caves  a  little 
west  of  Castletown  Seorhaven  in  Cork,  which,  as  well 
as  the  little  harbour,  are  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Pulleen,  little  hole  or  cavem;  and  this  ia  the 
name  of  some  other  places  in  Cork  and  Kerry.  We 
have  Fullans  near  Ooleroine  in  Derry,  and  in  the 
parish  ofCloutibret,Mon9ghan;  Pollans  in  Donegal ; 
and  Polleens  and  Polleeny  in  Galway,  all  signifying 
little  holes  or  caverns.  The  adjective  form  pollack  is 
applied  to  land  full  of  pits  or  holes,  and  it  has  given 
name  to  about  thirty-five  townlands  in  the  three 
southern  provinces,  in  the  forms  Pollagh  and  Pullagh. 

We  have  several  words  in  Irish  for  a  cave.  Some- 
times, as  we  have  seen,  the  term  poll  was  used,  and 
the  combination  poll-talinhau  [Poultolloon :  hole  of 
the  earth]  was  occasionally  employed  ae  a  distinctive 
term  for  a  cavern,  giving  name,  in  this  sense,  to  PoU- 
talloon  in  Qalway,  and  to  Poultalloon  near  Pedamore 
in  Limerick. 

Dearc  or  rf^rc  fderk]  signifies  a  cave  or  grotto,  and 
also  tlie  eye.  Ihe  latter  is  the  primary  meaning, 
corresponding  with  Gr-  derko,  I  see,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  a  cave  is  figurative  and  secondary.  The  word 
is  often  found  in  the  old  MSS.;  ae,  for  instance,  in 
case  of  Derc-ferna  (cave  of  alders),  which  was  the 
ai.e'ent  name  of  the  Cave  of  Dunmore  near  Kilkenny, 
and  which  is  still  applied  to  it  by  those  speaking  Irisa. 
In  the  parish  of  jEtathkennj  in  Meatb,  is  a  place 
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called  Dunderk,  the  fortress  of  the  oave ;  bo  named* 
probablj,  from  an  artificial  oaye  in  connection  with 
the  dun ;  there  are  seyeral  places  called  Derk  and 
Dirk,  both  meaning  simply  a  cave ;  and  Aghadark  in 
Leitrimy  is  the  field  of  the  cavern. 

Cuaa  is  another  term  for  a  cave,  which  has  also 
given  names  to  a  considerable  number  of  places :  Coos 
and  Goose  are  the  names  of  some  townlands  in  Down, 
Monaghan,  and  GtJway ;  there  is  a  remarkable  cavern 
near  Cong  called  Cooslughoga,  the  cave  of  mice ; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  Cozies  in  the  parish  of  Billy, 
Antrim,  is  merely  the  English  plural  of  Cuas,  mean- 
ing ''caves."  Clooncoose,  Cloonoose,  Cloncose,  and 
Cloncouse,  are  the  names  of  fourteen  townlands  spread 
over  the  four  provinces;  the  Irish  form  is  Ciuain-euaa 
(Four  Masters),  the  meadow  of  the  caves.  Sometimes 
the  c  is  changed  to  h  by  aspiration,  as  in  Corrahoash 
in  Cavan,  the  round  hill  of  the  cave  ;  and  often  we 
find  it  eclipsed  by  g  (p.  22),  as  in  Drumgoose  and 
Drumgose,  the  names  of  some  places  in  Armagh, 
Tyrone,  and  Monaghan,  which  represent  the  Insh 
Druim-gctioij  cave  ridge.  There  are  several  places 
called  Coosan,  Coosane,  Coosaun,  and  Coosheen,  all 
signifying  little  cave.  Eound  the  coasts  of  Cork  and 
SLeny,  and  perhaps  in  other  counties,  cuas  or  coos  is 
applied  to  a  small  sea  inlet  or  cove,  and  in  these 
places  the  word  must  be  interpreted  accordingly. 

There  is  yet  another  word  for  a  cave  in  very  gene- 
ral use,  which  I  find  spelled  in  good  authorities  in 
three  different  ways,  uagh^  vaimhy  and  uath  [ooa] ; 
for  all  these  are  very  probably  nothing  more  than 
modifications  of  the  same  original.  There  is  a  class 
of  romantic  tales  in  Irish  ''respecting  various  occurs 
rences  in  caves:  sometimes  the  ts^ng  of  a  cave, 
when  the  place  has  been  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  or 
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habitation ;  sometimes  the  nnrraiivo  of  somo  adven- 
ture in  a  care  ;  BometitneB  of  a  plunder  of  a  care ; 
and  80  on  "  (O'Ourry,  Leot.,  p.  283).  A  tale  of  this 
kind  waa  called  ual/i,  i.  e.  cave. 

The  second  form  tiaimh  is  the  one  in  most  general 
use,  and  its  genitive  is  either  utimka  oruamhain  [ooa, 
ooan],  both  of  whioh  we  find  in  the  annals.  Cloyne 
in  Cork,  has  retained  only  part  of  its  ancient  name, 
Cluain-iiamha,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Leinster 
and  many  other  authorities,  i,  e.  the  meadow  of  the 
cave ;  this  was  the  old  pagan  namei  whioh  St.  Colman 
Mao  Lenin  adopted  when  he  founded  his  monastery 
there  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  ;  and 
the  cave  from  which  the  place  was  named  so  many 
hundred  years  ago,  is  still  to  be  seen  there.  At  A.  M. 
3501,  the  Four  Masters  record  the  erection  by  Emh- 
ear,  of  Rath-uamhain,  i.  e.  the  fort  of  the  cava 
(O'Donovan's  Four  Kasters,  I.,  27),  whioh  exhibits 
the  second  form  of  the  genitive. 

Both  of  these  genitives  are  represented  in  our  pre- 
sent names.  The  first  very  often  forms  the  tennina- 
tion  oe  or  oo,  or  with  the  article,  nahoe,  or  tiakoo;  as 
Drumnahoe  in  Antrim  and  Tyrone,  and  Bnimahoe 
in  Berry,  i.e.Dniim-na-huamha,^e  ridge  of  the  cave; 
Famahoe  near  Inishannon  in  Cork  [Farran,  land) ; 
Glennoo  near  Clogher  in  Tyrone,  and  Glennahoo  in 
Kerry,  the  glen  of  the  oave.  And  occasionally  the  c 
sound  of  the  aspirated  m  comes  clearly  out,  as  in 
Comahoova  in  Meath,  and  Comahove  in  Armagh, 
the  round  hill  of  the  cave ;  the  same  ba  Gomahoe  in 
Monagban  and  Longford. 

The  other  genitive,  uam/iain  [ooan],  is  also  very 
often  used,  and  generally  appears  in  the  end  of  names 
in  the  form  ojonc  or  oon,  or  with  tho  article,  nahone 
or  nahooii ;  in  this  manner  we  have  Mullennohone  in 
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Eilkennj,  and  Mullinahone  in  Tipperaij,  MuileMn" 
na-huamhain,  the  mill  of  the  cave,  the  latter  bo  called 
from  a  cave  near  the  village  through  which  the  little 
river  runs  :  Knockeennahone  in  Kerry  (little  hUl) ; 
and  Lisnahoon  in  Eosoommon,  so  called,  no  doubt, 
from  the  artificial  cave  in  the  lis  or  fort.  Both  forms 
are  represented  in  Gortnahoo  in  Tipperaiy,  and  Gor- 
nahoon  in  Galway,  the  field  of  the  cave ;  and  in 
Knocknahoe  in  Kerry  and  Sligo,  and  Knocknahooan 
in  Clare,  cave  hill. 

Occasionally  we  find  this  last  genitive  form  used 
as  a  nominative  (p.  34),  for,  according  to  O'Donovan 
(App.  to  O'lieilly's  Diet.),  "  Uamhainn  is  used  in 
Thomond  to  express  a  natural  or  artificial  cave." 
NooaflP  and  Nooan  are  the  names  of  some  places  in 
Clare  ;  they  are  formed  by  the  attraction  of  the  article 
(p.  23),  the  former  representing  n'uaimh^  and  the 
latter  nUtam/iainn,  and  both  signifying  **  the  cave." 
The  Irish  name  of  Owenbristy  near  Ardrahan  in 
Galway  is  Uamhainn-brisde,  broken  cave. 

Uamhainn  with  the  mh  sounded,  would  be  pro- 
nounced oovan  ;  and  this  by  a  slight  change,  efiected 
under  the  corrupting  influence  noticed  at  page  38, 
has  given  name  to  "  The  Ovens,"  a  small  village  on 
the  river  Bride,  two  miles  west  of  Ballincollig  in 
Cork.  For  in  this  place  "is  a  most  remarkable 
cave,  largo  and  long,  with  many  branches  crossing 
each  other''  (Smith's  Cork,  I.,  212),  which  the 
people  say  runs  as  far  as  Gill  Abbey  near  Cork ; 
and  by  an  ingenious  alteration,  they  have  converted 
their  fine  caves  or  oovans  into  ovens  !  The  ford  at 
tlie  village  was  anciently  called  Afh-n-u/im/iain 
[Athnooan],  the  ford  of  the  cave,  and  this  with  the 
V  sound  suppressed  has  given  the  name  of  Athnowen 
to  the  parish. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ISLANDS,  PENINSULAS,  AND  STRANDS- 

The  most  commoa  word  for  an  island  is  tnw,  cognate 
with  Welsh  f/nj/s,  Arm.  enes,  and  Lat.  insula.  It  is 
also  applied  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  to  the  holm,  or  low 
flat  meadow  along  a  river ;  and  a  meadow  of  this 
kind  is  generally  called  an  inch  among  the  English- 
speaking  people,  especially  in  the  south.  This, 
however,  is  obviously  a  secondary  application,  and 
the  word  must  have  been  originally  applied  to  islands 
formed  by  the  branching  of  rivers  ;  but  while  many 
of  these,  by  gradual  changes  in  the  river  course, 
lost  the  character  of  islands,  they  retained  the  name. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  the  word  inis  would  in  tliis  manner  gradually 
come  to  be  applied  to  river  meadows  in  general, 
without  any  reference  to  actual  insulation. 

The  principal  modern  forms  of  this  word  are  Inis, 
Inish,  Ennis,  and  Inch,  which  give  names  to  a  vast 
number  of  places  in  every  part  of  Ireland ;  but  whe- 
ther, in  any  individual  case,  the  word  means  an  island 
or  a  river  holm,  must  be  determined  by  the  physical 
configuration  of  the  place.  In  many  instances  places 
that  were  insulated  when  the  names  were  imposed 
are  now  no  longer  so,  in  consequence  of  the  drainage 
of  the  surrounding  marshes  or  lakes ;  as  in  case  of 
Inishargy  (p.  410). 

Inis  and  Inish  are  the  forms  most  generally  used, 
and  they  are  the  common  appellations  of  the  islands 
round  the  coast,  and  in  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  they 
are  also  applied,  like  inch,  to  river  meadows  There 
is  an  island  in  Lough  Erne,  containing  the  ruins  of 
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an  ancient  ohuroh,  which  the  annalists  often  mention 
by  the  name  o{  Inis-muighe'Samh  [moy-sanv],  the 
island  of  the  plain  of  the  sorrel;  tins  island  is 
now,  by  a  very  gross  mispronunciation,  called  Inish- 
macsaint,  and  has  given  name  to  the  parish  on  the 
mainland. 

Near  the  town  of  Ennis  in  Glare,  is  a  townland 
called  Clonroad,  which  preserves  pretty  well  the 
sound  of  the  name  as  we  find  it  in  the  annals, 
Clnain-ramhfhoda^  usually  translated  the  meadow 
of  the  long  rowing :  the  spot  where  Ennis  now 
stands  must  have  been  originally  connected  in  some 
way  with  this  townland,  for  the  annals  usually 
mention  it  by  the  name  of  InU-Cluana-ram/hada^ 
i.  e.  the  river  meadow  of  Clonroad.  Inishnagor  in 
Donegal  and  Sligo,  is  a  very  descriptive  name, 
signifying  the  river  meadow  of  the  corrs  or  cranes ; 
there  are  several  places  in  both  north  and  south, 
called  Enniskeen  and  Inishkeen,  in  Irish  Inis-cacin 
(Four  Mast.),  beautiful  island  or  river  holm.  Inis- 
tioge  in  Kilkenny  is  written  Inis^Teoc  in  the  Book 
of  Leinster,  Teoc's  island ;  and  Ennistimon  in  Clare 
is  called  by  the  Four  Masters  Inis-Diomaifh  Diman's 
river  meadow. 

This  word  very  often  occurs  in  the  end  of  names, 
usually  forming  with  the  article  the  termination  na- 
hinc/iy  as  in  Coolnahinch,  the  comer  or  angle  of  the 
island  or  river  meadow.  Sometimes  it  is  contracted, 
as  we  see  in  Cleenish,  an  island  near  Enniskillen, 
giving  name  to  a  parish,  which  ought  to  have  been 
called  Clecnhmh ;  for  the  Irish  name,  according  to 
the  Four  Masters,  is  Ciaen-inis,  i.e.  sloping  island. 

Oilcan  or  oilen  is  another  word  for  an  island  which 
is  still  used  in  the  spoken  language,  and  enters  pretty 
extensively  into  names.    It  is  commonly  anglicised 
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Ulan  and  lUaun,  and  these  words  give  names  to 
places  all  over  the  country,  but  far  more  numerously 
in  Connaught  than  elsewhere.  Thus  Illananummera 
in  Tipperary,  the  island  of  the  ridge,  so  called  no 
doubt  from  its  shape;  lUanfad  in  Donegal,  long 
island,  the  same  as  Illaunfadda  in  Galway ;  Illaun- 
inagh  near  Inchigeela^h  in  Cork,  iry  island ;  and 
there  are  several  nttle  islets  off  the  coast  of  Gtilway 
and  Mayo,  called  Boeillaun,  red  island. 

A  peninsula  is  designated  by  the  compound  kith" 
insi  [lehinshi]  literally  half-island ;  and  this  word 
gives  name  to  all  places  now  called  Lehinch  or  La- 
hinch,  of  which,  beeides  a  village  in  Clare  (which  is 
mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters),  there  are  several  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  word  is  shortened  in 
Loughlynch  in  the  parish  cl  Billy,  Antrim,  which 
ought  to  have  been  called  Loughlehinchj  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Four  Masters  Loch-leithinnsij  the  lake  of 
the  peninsula;  for  a  lake  existed  there  down  to  a  re- 
cent period. 

The  word  ros  signifies,  first,  a  promontary  or  pen- 
insula ;  secondly,  a  wood ;  and  it  has  other  signifi- 
cations which  need  not  be  noticed  here.  Colgan 
translates  it  nemvs  in  Act.  SS.,  p.  791  i,  n.  15 ;  and 
in  Tr.  Th.,  p.  383  a,  n.  17,  it  is  rendered  peninsula. 
By  some  accident  of  custom,  the  two  meanings  are 
now  restricted  in  point  of  locality  ;  for  in  the  south- 
em  half  of  Ireland,  ros  is  generally  understood  only 
in  the  sense  of  wood,  while  in  the  north,  this  appli- 
cation is  lost,  and  it  means  only  a  peninsula. 

Yet  there  are  many  instances  of  the  application  of 
this  term  to  a  peninsula  in  the  south,  showing  that 
it  was  formerly  so  understood  there.  A  well-known 
example  is  Boss  castle  on  the  lower  lake  of  Killamey, 
so  calkd  from  the  little  ros  or  point  on  which  it  was 
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built'  Between  the  middle  aud  lowf^r  lakes  is  the 
peninsula  of  MuckrosB,  so  celebrated  for  the  beautj 
of  its  scenery,  and  for  its  abbey ;  ita  Irish  name  is 
Miic-iw,  the  peuin&ula  of  the  pigs ;  which  is  also  the 
name  of  a  precipitous  head-land  near  Killybegs  in 
Donegal,  and  of  several  other  places.  And  west  of 
Killarney,  near  the  head  of  Dingle  bay,  is  a  remark- 
able peuinsuta  called  Itossbehy  or  Eossbegh,  the 
latter  part  of  which  indicates  that  it  was  formerly 
covered  with  birch  trees  : — bircliy  point. 

There  is  a  parish  in  Leitrim  called  Rossinver,  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  point  of  land  running  into  the 
south  part  of  Lough  Melvin — Eoiinhhir,  the  Penin- 
sula of  the  inver  or  river  mouth  ;  and  Rossorry  near 
Eiiniskillen  is  called  in  the  Four  Masters,  Ros-airlliir 
[Rossarher],  eastern  peninsula,  of  which  the  raodcrii 
name  is  a  corruption.  Portrush  in  Antrim  affords  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  use  of  this  word  ;  it  takes 
its  name  from  the  well-known  point  of  baealtio  rock 
which  juts  into  the  sea  -.—Post-nm,  the  landing  plaoe 
of  the  peninsula-  The  district  between  the  bays  of 
Gweebarra  and  Gweedore  in  Donegal  is  called  by 
the  truly  descriptive  name,  The  Itosses,  i.  e.  the 
peninsulas. 

While  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  which  of  the 
two  meanings  we  should  assign  to  ros,  the  nature  of 
the  place  not  unfrequently  determines  the  matter. 
Hush  north  of  Dublin,  i.s  called  in  Irish  authorities 
Hos-eo  [Ilush-o],  from  which  the  present  name  has 
been  shortened  ;  and  as  the  village  is  situated  on  a 
projection  of  land  three-fourths  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  about  the  meaning  of 
the  6r8t  syllable  :  the  whole  name  therefore  siguifies 
the  peninsula  of  the  yew-trees. 
=2f.    Ttxtigh  or  ii-acht  [in,  traghtj  signifies  a  atrand; 
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it  is  found  in  the  Zeuss  MSS.,  and  corresponds  with 
Lat.  tractuSy  Welsh  traeth,  and  Coraish  trait  The  first 
form  is  that  always  adopted  in  modem  names,  and  it 
is  generally  represented  by  tra,  trawy  or  traj/.  One 
of  the  best  known  examples  of  its  use  is  Tralee  in 
Kerry ;  the  Four  Masters  call  it  Traigh-Li,  and  the 
name  is  translated  in  the  life  of  St.  BrendaUy  Littus 
Lt/y  which  is  generally  taken  to  mean  the  shore  or 
strand  of  the  Lee,  a  little  river  which  runs  into  the 
sea  there,  but  which  is  now  covered  over.  In  the 
Annals  of  Connaught,  however,  the  place  is  called 
"  Traigh  Li  mic  Dedad,"  the  strand  of  Li  the  son 
of  Dedad  ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  it  took 
its  name  from  a  man  named  Li  (which  is  consistent 
with  the  translation  in  the  Life  of  St.  Brendan) ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  true  origin  of  the  name.  Tralee 
in  the  parish  of  Ardtrea,  Derry,  has  a  different 
origin,  the  Irish  name  being  Traigh-liathy  grey 
strand.  Tramore  near  Waterford,  great  strand ; 
Trawnamaddree  in  Cork,  the  strand  of  the  dogs. 
Baltray,  strand-town,  is  the  name  of  a  village  near 
the  mouth  of  the  13oyne ;  there  is  a  place  called 
Ballynatray,  a  name  having  the  same  meaning,  on 
the  Blackwater,  a  little  above  Youghal ;  and  near  the 
same  town,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river, 
is  Monatray,  the  bog  of  the  strand.  There  is  a 
beautiful  white  strand  at  Yen  try  in  Kerry,  from 
which  the  place  got  the  name  of  Fionn-traigh  [Fin- 
tra :  Fionn,  white]  ;  Hanmer  calls  it  ventray  which 
is  an  intermediate  step  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  forms.  This  same  name  is  more  correctly 
modernised  Fintra  in  Clare,  and  Fintragh  near 
Killybegs  in  Donegal. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

WATEB,   LAKES,  AND  BPBIKOS. 

The  oommon  Irish  word  for  water  is  uisce  [iska]  ;  it 
ooours  in  the  Zeuss  MSS.,  where  it  glosses  aqua^  and 
it  is  oognate  with  Lat.  unda^  and  Or.  huddr.  It  is 
pretty  extensively  used  in  looal  names,  and  it  has 
some  derivatives,  which  g^ve  it  a  wider  circulation. 
It  ooours  occasionally  in  the  beginning  of  names,  but 
generally  in  the  end,  and  its  usual  forms  are  idka, 
isky^  and  isk.  Whiskey  is  called  in  Irish  uisce^beaiha 
[iska-baha],  or  as  it  is  often  anglicised,  usquebaugh, 
which  has  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  the  Latin 
aqua  viiw,  and  the  French  eau-de-vie^  water  of  life ; 
and  the  first  part  of  the  compound,  slightly  altered, 
now  passes  current  as  an  English  word~whiskey. 

At  A.D.  465,  the  Four  Masters  record  that  Owen, 
son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  (see  p.  138,  supra\ 
died  of  grief  for  his  brother  Conall  Gulban,  and  that 
he  was  buried  at  Uisce-chaein^  whose  name  signifies 
beautiful  water.  This  place  is  now  called  Eskaheen, 
preserving  very  nearly  the  old  sound ;  it  is  situated 
near  Muff  in  Inishowen,  and  it  received  its  name  froxa 
a  fine  spring,  where,  according  to  Colgan,  there  an- 
ciently existed  a  monastery,  i^o  tradition  of  Owen 
is  preserved  there  now  (see  O'Don.  Four  Mast. 
I.,  146). 

Enockanbka,  the  name  of  some  places  in  Water* 
ford,  is  the  hill  of  the  water ;  there  is  a  parish  in 
Wicklow,  called  Killiskey,  the  church  of  the  water, 
and  the  little  stream  that  gave  it  the  name  still  runs 
by  the  old  church  ruin ;  the  same  name  exists  in 
Wexford,  shortened  to  Eillisk,  and  in  King's  County 
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it  is  made  Killiskea.  BalUniaka  and  BaU^BiAy-  are 
the  names  of  two  townlaad*  in  Limeriok,  both 
signifying  tbe  town  of  the  water ;  and  the  Tillage  of 
Balli^  near  Donsbate  in  Dublin,  baa  tbe  same  name, 
calf  without  tbe  article.  Ballyhiaky  in  Tipperary 
is  a  different  name,  viz-,  Beaiach-uiace,  the  road  of 
tbe  water,  tbe  h  in  tbe  present  name  representing 
the  ch  of  bealach. 

According  to  Gormaa'e  Qlossory,  esc  is  another  an- 
cient Irish  word  for  water — "  esc,  i.  e.  uUce : "  its 
original  application  is  lost,  hat  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land, especially  in  the  south,  it  is  applied  to  the  track 
of  a  stream  or  a  channel  cut  by  water,  either  inland 
or  on  the  strand.  It  bae  given  name  to  some  town- 
lands  called  Esk  in  Kerry ;  and  to  Eskenaoartao  in 
Cork,  the  stream-track  of  the  forge.  The  glen  under 
the  south  slope  of  Cromaglan  mountain  at  Killamey 
is  oalled  Hskaamuoky,  the  stream-track  of  the  pig ; 
and  this  is  also  the  name  of  a  townland  in  Cork. 
The  name  of  Lougb  Bask  near  Donegal  may  he 
formed  iiom  this  word  (the  lake  of  tbe  channel) ;  but 
more  probably  it  is  from  I'asc,  fisb — Loeh-eiw,  the  lake 
of  the  fish. 

Loch  signifies  a  lake,  cognate  with  Lat^  kcm,  Eng- 
lish, hke,  &o.  The  word  is  apphed  both  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  not  only  to  lakes,  but  to  arms  of  the 
sea,  of  which  there  are  hundreds  of  examples  round 
the  coasts  of  both  countries.  The  almost  universal 
anglicised  form  in  this  country  is  lough,  but  in  Soot- 
land  they  have  preserved  the  original  loch  unchanged. 
As  the  word  is  well  known  and  seldom  disguised  in 
obscure  forms,  a  few  examples  of  its  use  will  be  Buffi- 
oient  here. 

The  lake  names  of  Ireland  are  generally  made  up 
of  this  word,  folloved  by  some  limiting  term,  suoh  as 
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a  man's  name,  an  adjectiYey  &o.  Thus  the  lakes  of 
Killarney  were  anciently,  and  are  often  still,  called 
collectively,  Lough  Leane ;  and  according  to  the 
Dinnsenchus,  they  received  that  name  from  Lean  of 
the  white  teeth,  a  celebrated  artificer  who  had  his 
forge  on  the  shore.  Lough  Conn  in  Mayo  is  called 
in  tne  Book  of  Ballymote  and  other  authorities,  ZcmtA- 
Cofi,  literally  the  lake  of  the  hound ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Con,  or  as  it  would  stand  in  the  nomi- 
native, Cu,  is  here  also  a  man's  name.  Loughrea  in 
Galway  is  called  in  the  annals,  Loch-riabhachy  grey 
lake. 

Great  numbers  of  townlands,  villages,  and  parishes, 
take  their  names  from  small  lakes,  as  in  the  widely- 
extended  names  Ballinlough  and  Ballylough,  the 
town  of  the  lake.  In  numerous  coses  the  lakes  have 
been  dried  up,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  drain- 
age, leaving  no  trace  of  their  existence  except  the 
names. 

The  town  of  Carlow  is  called  in' Irish  authorities, 
Ceiherlochy  quadruple  lake  ;  and  the  tradition  is  that 
the  Barrow  anciently  formed  four  lakes  there,  of 
which,  however,  there  is  now  no  trace.  The  Irish 
name  is  pronounced  Caherlough,  which  was  easily 
softened  down  to  the  present  name.  By  early  Eng- 
lish writers,  it  is  generally  called  Catherlogh  or 
Katherlagh,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  Irish  ; 
Boate  calls  it  "  Catherlogh  or  Carlow,"  showing  that 
in  his  time  the  present  form  was  beginning  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

The  diminutive  lochan  is  of  very  general  occur- 
rence in  the  anglicised  forms  Loughan,  Loughane, 
and  Loughaun,  all  names  of  places,  which  were  so 
called  from  "  small  lakes."  There  is  a  place  in  West- 
meath,  near  Athlone,  called  Loughanaskin,  whose 
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Irish  Dame  ie  Lochdn-eaagann,  the  little  lake  of  .the 
eels ;  in  the  oouatj'  Glare  is  a  townland  called  Lough- 
aunaweelaun,  Lochdn-na-bhfaeiledn,  the  little  lake  of 
the  seagullB ;  Loughaareagh  near  Coleraine  in  Lon- 
donderry, grey  lakelet ;  and  Ijoughanstown,  the  name 
of  several  places  in  Limerick,  Meath,  and  Weatmeath, 
is  a  translation  from  Baile-an-lockdin,  the  town  of 
the  little  lake ;  which  is  retained  in  the  untranslated 
forms  Ballinloughan,  Ballyloughan,  and  BaUylough- 
aun,  in  other  counties.  But  Ballinlonghane  in  the 
parish  of  Dunmoylan,  near  Shanagolden  in  Limerick, 
IB  a  different  name ;  for  it  ie  corrupted  from  Baile- 
Ui-Qheikachain  [Ballygeelahan],as  the  Four  Masters 
vrite  it,  which  signifies  O'Geelahan's  town  (see  2nd 
Series,  Chap.  Tin). 

Turlough  is  a  term  very  much  used  in  the  west  of 
Ireland ;  and  it  is  applied  to  a  lake  which  dries  up  in 
summer,  exhibiting  generally,  at  that  season,  a  ooarse, 
Bonibby,  marshy  surface,  which  is  often  need  for 
pasture.  It  gives  names  to  several  places  in  tl^e 
counties  west  of  the  Shannon  (including  Clare),  a  few 
of  which  are  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters,  who 
write  the  word  turlach.  There  are  two  townlanda 
in  Boscommon  called  Ballioturly,  the  town  of  the 
turlaeh.  The  root  of  this  word  is  titr,  which,  ao- 
cording  to  Cormac's  Glossary,  signifies  dry  ;  hut 
the  iach  in  the  end  is  a  mere  suffix  (see  this  suffix 
in  2nd  Ser.,  Chap,  i),  and  not  loch,  a  lake,  as  might 
naturally  be  thought: — turlach,  a  dried  up  spot 
(which  had  formerly  been  wet).  This  appears  evi- 
deot  from  the  fact  that  the  Four  Masters  write  its 
genitive,  turlaigh,  in  which  high  is  the  proper  geni* 
tive  of  the  postfix  lack,  and  not  of  lock,  a  lake,  which 
makes  loeka  in  the  geDitive- 

Wells  have  been  jt  all  times  held  in  Teneiration  in. 
■  *  an 
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Ireland.  It  appears  from  the  most  aneient  lives  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  from  other  authorities,  that  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  they  were  not  only 
venerated,  but  actually  worshipped,  both  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  Thus  in  Adamnan's  life  of  St.  Co- 
lumba  we  read : — '^^nother  time,  remaining  for  some 
days  in  the  country  of  the  Picts,  the  holy  man  (Co- 
lumba)  heard  of  a  fountain  famous  amongst  this  hea- 
then people,  which  foolish  men,  blinded  by  the  devil, 

worshipped  as  a  divinity The  pagans,  se- 

duoed  by  these  things,  paid  divine  honour  to  the 
fountain  "  (Lib.  II.  Cap.  xi).  And  Tirechan  relates 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  that  St.  Patrick,  in  his  pro- 
gress through  Ireland,  came  to  a  fountain  colled 
Slan  [Slaun  J,  which  the  druids  worshipped  as  a  God, 
and  to  which  they  used  to  offer  sacrifices.  Some  of 
the  well  customs  that  have  descended  even  to  our 
own  day,  seem  to  be  undoubted  vestiges  of  this  pagan 
adoration  (see  2nd  Series,  Chap.  v.). 

After  the  general  spread  of  the  Faith,  the  people's 
affection  for  wells  was  not  only  retained  but  intensi- 
fied ;  for  most  of  the  early  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
established  their  humble  foundations — many  of  them 
destined  to  grow  in  after  years  into  great  religious 
and  educational  institutions — beside  those  fountains, 
whose  waters  at  the  same  time  supplied  the  daily 
wants  of  the  little  communities,  and  served  for  the 
baptism  of  converts.  In  this  manner  most  of  our 
early  saints  became  associated  with  wells,  himdreds 
of  which  still  retain  the  names  of  these  holy  men, 
who  converted  and  baptized  the  pagan  multitudes  on 
their  margins. 

The  most  common  Irish  name  for  a  well  is  tobar  ; 
it'jenters  into  names  all  over  Ireland,  and  it  is  sub- 
ject to  very  little  alteration  fropi  its  original  form. 
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Tober  is  the  name  of  al}out  a  doeen  townlands,  and 
loeginB  thoBe  of  more  than  130  others,  all  of  them 
called  from  veils,  and  many  from  wells  aasooiated 
with  the  memory  of  patron  saints.  The  following  ore 
a  few  charooteriBtio  examples.  At  Ballintober  in 
Mayo,  there  was  a  holy  well  called  Tober  Stingle, 
which  was  blessed  hy  St.  Patrick ;  and  the  place  was 
therefore  called  Ballintober  Patrick,  the  town  of  St. 
Patrick's  well,  which  is  its  general  name  in  the  an- 
nals. It  was  also  called  Baik-na-eraibhi  [Ballyna- 
creeva:  Book  of  Leoan],  the  town  of  the  hranohy 
tree,  which  is  still  partly  retained  in  the  name  of  the 
adjacent  townland  of  Creevagh.  This  well  has  quite 
lost  its  venerable  associations ;  for  it  is  called  merely 
Tobermore  (great  well),  and  is  not  esteemed  holy. 
The  place  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fine  ruins 
of  the  abbey  erected  by  Gathal  of  the  red  hand,  king 
of  Counaueht,  in  the  year  1216  (see  O'Don.  in  "  Hy 
Fiachrach,  p.  191).  Ballintober  and  Ballytober 
(the  town  of  tlie  well),  are  the  names  of  about  twenty- 
four  townlands  distributed  throngh  the  four  prorinces 
(see  p.  263,  supra). 

Tobercurry  in  Sligo  is  called  in  Irish,  and  written 
by  Mao  Firbis,  Tobar-an-choire,  the  well  of  the  cal- 
dron, from  its  shape.  Carrowntober,  the  name  of 
many  townlands,  Bigni&es  the  quarter-land  of  the 
well.  Toberbunny  near  Cloughran  in  Dublin  signi- 
fies the  well  of  the  milk  (Tobar-bainnt),  and  Tober- 
lownagh  in  Wioklow  has  nearly  the  same  meaning 
{Tobar-lenmhnaekta  :  kamhnacht  flownaght],  new 
milk) ;  both  being  so  oalled  probably  from  the  soft- 
ness of  their  waters.  Some  wells  take  their  names 
from  the  picturesque  old  trees  that  overshadow  them, 
and  which  are  preserved  by  the  people  with  great 
veneration ;  such  •«  Toberbilly  in  Antrim.  Tabar- 
30- 
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bikf  the  well  of  the  ancient  tree ;  the  same  name  ai 
Toberavilla  north-east  of  Moate  in  Westmeath. 

In  case  of  some  holy  wells,  it  was  the  custom  to 
visit  them  and  perform  dcYotions  on  particular  days 
of  the  week ;  and  this  has  been  commemorated  by 
such  names  as  Toberaheena,  which  is  that  of  a  well 
and  village  in  Tipperary,  si^ifying  the  well  of  Fri- 
day. A  great  many  wells  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  called  Tobar-righ-an-dotHknaigh  [Tober- 
reendowney:  see  p.  318],  literally  the  well  of  the 
King  of  Sunday  (i.  e.  of  God)  ;  one  of  which  gave 
name  to  the  village  of  Toberreendoney  in  Gbdway. 
It  is  probable  that  these  were  visited  on  Sundays, 
and  they  are  generally  called  in  English,  Sunday's 
Well,  as  inxMise  of  the  place  of  that  name  near  Cork. 

Sometimes  tohar  takes  the  form  of  Tipper,  which  is 
the  name  of  a  parish  in  Kildare,  and  of  two  townlands 
in  Longford ;  Tipperstown  in  Dublin  and  Elldare  is 
only  a  half  tranBiation  from  Baile-an-tobairy  the  town 
of  the  well ;  Tipperkevin,  St.  Kevin's  well.  Of  simi- 
lar formation  is  Tibberaghny,  the  name  of  a  townland 
and  parish  in  Kilkenny,  which  the  annalists  write 
Tiobraid^Fachtna  [Tibbradaghna],  St.  Faghna's  well. 
Occasionally  the  t  is  changed  to  h  by  aspiration, 
as  in  Mohober  in  the  parish  of  Lismalin  in  Tipperary, 
which  Clyn,  in  his  annals,  writes  Moytobyr,  the  field 
or  plain  of  the  well. 

In  Cormac's  Glossary  and  other  ancient  documents, 
we  find  another  form  of  this  word,  namely,  tipra^ 
whose  genitive  is  tiprat,  and  dative  tipraif.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  noticed  at  p.  34,  aiipra^ 
the  dative  iipraii,  or  as  it  is  written  in  the  later 
Irish  writings,  tiobraid  [tubbrid],  gives  name  to 
sixteen  townlands  scattered  through  the  four  pro- 
nnoes,  now  called  Tubbrid.    Gteoffirey  Keating  the 
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hiBtorian  was  parish  priest  of  Tubbrid  near  Cahir 
in  Tipperary,  where  be  died  about  the  year  1650, 
and  was  buried  in  the  ohurohyard.  The  word  takes 
other  inodera  forms,  as  we  find  in  Cloutibret  ia 
Monachal!,  whioh  the  annalists  write  Ciwain-tiobrat, 
the  meadow  of  the  spring.  The  well  that  gave 
name  to  the  town  of  Tipperary,  and  thenoe  to  the 
county,  was  situated  near  the  Uain-street,  but  it  is 
now  closed  up  ;  it  is  called  in  all  the  Irish  authorities, 
Tiobraid-Ariiiin  [Tuhrid-Auran]  the  well  of  Ara 
{Ara,  gen.  Aman),  the  anoient  territory  in  whioh  it 
was  situated.  Other  forms  are  exhibited  in  Aghatub- 
rid  in  Donegal,  Cork  and  Kerry,  the  field  of  the 
well ;  in  Balliutubbert  and  Ballintuhbrid,  the  same 
as  Ballintober  ;  and  in  Kiltubbnd,  the  same  name  as 
Kiltobcr,  the  ohuroh  of  the  well. 

Uaran  or/uaran  is  explained  by  Colgan,  "  a  living 
fountain  of  fresh  or  oold  water  Bpringing  from  the 
earth."  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  initial  /  is 
radical  or  not ;  if  it  be,  the  word  is  obviously  derived 
trom/uai;  oold ;  if  not,  it  comes  from  ur,  firesh ;  and 
Colgttu's  explanation  leaves  the  question  undecided. 

Ibis  word  gives  name  to  Oranmore  in  Golway, 
which  the  Four  Masters  call  Daran-m6r,  groat  spring. 
Oran  in  Itosoommou  was  once  a  place  of  great  con- 
sequence, and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  annals ; 
it  contains  the  ruins  of  a  oliuroh  and  round  tower ; 
and  the  original  varan  or  spring  is  a  holy  well,  which 
to  this  day  is  much  frequentedljy  pilgrims. 

Oran  occurs  pretty  often  in  names,  such  as  Knook- 
miorau  {knork^  a  hiil),  in  Queen's  County  and  Cork 
Dalliaoran  and  Ballynoran  {Bally,  a  town),  the  names 
of  many  townlands  through  the  four  provinces ;  Tin- 
oran  in  Wicklow,  Tigh-an-uaram,  the  house  of  the 
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spring ;  Garribkanoran  in  Kilkenny  and  Hoiuigliaii 
(Camck,  a  rook) ;  and  Ldckoran,  the  name  of  a  pariah 
in  Waterford,  the  flag-stone  of  the  cold  spring. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

RIVERS,   STREAMLETS,   AND  WATERFALLS. 

The  Irish  language  has  two  prinoipal  words  for  a 
river — abh  or  abha  [aw  or  owj  and  abhainn^  which 
are  identified  in  meaning  in  Cormao's  Glossary,  in 
the  following  short  passage : — **  -4M,  i.  e.  abhaitw.^* 
There  are  many  streamlets  in  Ireland  designated  by 
abh  ;  and  it  also  enters  into  the  names  of  numerous 
townlands  and  villages,  which  have  a  stream  flowing 
through  or  by  them.  So  far  as  I  have  yet  observed, 
I  find  that  abh  is  used  only  in  the  southern  half  of 
Ireland. 

The  word  is  used  simply  as  the  name  of  a  small 
river  in  Wicklow,  the  Ow,  i.  e.  the  river,  rising  on  the 
south-eastern  slope  of  Lugnaquillia;  Awbeg,  Owbeg, 
or  Owveg,  little  river,  is  the  name  of  many  streams, 
so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  larger  rivers  near 
them,  or  to  which  they  are  tributary.  The  Ounageer- 
agh,  the  river  of  the  sheep  [Abh-na-gcaerach)^  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Funcheon  in  Cork ;  Finnow  is  the 
name  of  several  small  streams,  signifying  white  or 
transparent  river ;  there  is  a  place  a  few  miles  east  of 
Tipperary  called  Cahervillahowe,  the  stone  fort  of 
the  old  tree  {bile)  of  the  river ;  and  Ballynahow,  the 
town  of  the  river,  is  a  townland  name  of  frequent 
opourrence  in  Munster,  but  not  found  elsewhere. 
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Abhainn  [owenj,  which  correspondB  with  the  San- 
Borit  araniy  is  in  much  more  general  use  than  ahh  ;  and 
it  is  the  oommon  appellative  in  the  Bpoken  language 
for  a  river.  It  is  generally  anglicised  aron  or  oicen, 
and  there  are  great  numbers  of  river  names  through 
the  country  formed  from  these  words.  Abhainn-ni6r, 
great  river,  is  the  name  of  many  rivers  in  Ireland, 
now  generaJly  called  Avoumore  or  Owenmore ;  this 
was  and  is  still,  the  Irish  name  of  the  Blackwater  in 
Cork  (often  called  Broadwater  by  early  Anglo-Irish 
writers),  and  also  of  the  Blackwater  in  tJlster,  flowing 
into  Lough  Neagh  by  Charlemont. 

The  word  abhainn  has  three  different  forms  in  the 
genitive,  viz.  abhann,  abhanna,  aa^aibhne  [oun,  oana, 
ivnS],  which  are  illustrated  in  the  very  oommon 
names  BaUynahowo,  Ballynabone,  Ballynahowna, 
and  Ballynohivnia,  all  signifying  the  town  of  the 
river. 

Abhnach  [ounngh]  is  an  adjective  formation  from 
abhainn,  signifying  literally  "  abounding  in  rivers," 
but  applied  to  a  marshy  or  watery  place ;  and  it  gives 
name  to  Ounagh  in  Sligo ;  and  to  Ouagh  in  WicHow. 
The  name  of  Glanworth  in  Cork  is  written  in  the  Book 
of  Bights,  Gleann-amhnach  [Glanouno^],  i.  e.  the 
watery  or  marshy  glen ;  but  its  present  Insh  name  is 
Gleaiin-iubhair  [Gianoor],  the  glen  of  the  yew  tree ; 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  from  this,  and  not  from  Gleann- 
amhnach,  the  anglicised  form  has  been  derived.  The 
parish  of  Boyounagh  in  Gal  way  takes  its  name  from 
the  original  church,  which  is  situated  in  a  bog,  and 
which  the  Four  Masters  coll  Buidheamhnack  [Bwee- 
ounaghl  i.  e,  yellow  marsh,  probably  from  the 
yellowish  colour  of  the  grass  or  flowers.  Boyanagh 
and  Boyannagh,  the  names  of  places  in  Bosoommon, 
Leitrim,  and  Westmeath,  ore  slightly  different  in 
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form  though  identical  in  meaning,  the  latter  part 
being  eanach^  another  name  for  a  marsh  (see  p. 
461  infra) ;  and  Boynagh  in  Meath  may  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Glidse  or  glais  or  glas  [glasha,  glash,  glas],  signi- 
fies a  small  stream,  a  rivulet ;  it  is  very  often  used  to 
give  names  to  streams,  and  thenoe  to  townlands,  all 
over  Ireland,  and  its  usual  anglicised  forms  are  glasha^ 
glashy  and  glush.  Glashawee  and  Glashaboy,  yellow 
streamlet,  are  the  names  of  several  little  riven  and 
townlands  in  Cork ;  and  there  is  a  place  near  Ard- 
straw  in  Tyrone,  called  Glenglush,  the  glen  of  the 
streamlet.  The  little  stream  flowine  into  the  eea 
at  Olasthule  near  Kingstown  in  Dublin,  has  cfiven 
the  village  the  namQ  i-^GIas'-TtMthail,  Thoohal's  or 
Toole's  streamlet.  Douglas  is  very  common  both  as 
a  river  and  townland  designation  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  also  well  known  in  Scotland ;  its  Irish 
form  is Diiblighlftfse,  black  stream;  and  in  several  parts 
of  the  country  it  assumes  the  forms  of  Douglasha  and 
Dooglasha,  which  are  the  names  of  many  streams. 

There  is  a  little  streamlet  at  Glasnevin  near  Dub- 
lin, which  winds  in  a  pretty  glen  through  the  olassio 
f  rounds  of  Delville,  and  joins  the  Tolka  at  the  bridge, 
n  far  remote  ages,  beyond  the  view  of  history,  long 
before  St.  Mobhi  established  his  monastery  there  in 
the  sixth  century,  some  old  pagan  chief  named 
Naeidhe  [Nee]  must  have  resided  on  its  banks ;  from 
him  it  was  called  Glas-Naeidhen  [Glasneean :  Four 
Mast.],  i.  e.  Naeidhe's  streamlet ;  and  the  name  gra- 
dually extended  to  the  village,  while  its  original  ap- 
plication is  quite  forgotten.  This  ancient  name  is 
modernized  to  Glasnevin  by  the  change  oi  dh  to  r 
(see  p.  54,  supra). 
The  diminutive  Glasheen  is  also  in  frequent  use  as 
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a  territorial  designation ;  CMaeheenanliD  near  Cas- 
tlehaven  in  Cork,  eignifiea  literally  beantiful  little 
streamlet;  G-lasbeena  or  Glashioa  is  "a  place  abound- 
ing in  litUe  streams;"  and  Ardglusnin  in  CaTan, 
signifies  the  heiglit  of  the  little  rivulet. 

SrulU  [snili]  means  a  stream,  and  is  in  very  oom- 
mon  use  ooth  m  the  spoken  and  written  language.  It 
is  an  ancieiitftndprimitive  word  in  Irish,  being  found 
in  the  Wb.  MS.  of  Zeuss,  where  it  glosses  flamen, 
rirns ;  it  is  almost  identical  with  Sanso.  arola,  a  river ; 
and  its  cognntes  esist  in  several  other  languages, 
such  as  "Wehh/ruf,  CornUh  fret,  Slavonio  niriyn,  Old 
High  German  siroiini,  Kng,  stream  (Ebel). 

i^rul/i  occurs  prettj  often  iu  names,  and  its  various 
derivatives,  especially  the  diminutives,  have  also  im- 
pressed themselves  extensively  on  the  nomenclature 
of  the  country.  In  its  simple  form  it  gives  names 
to  Srue  in  Gal  way  ;  to  Srun  in  "Waterford ;  and  to 
ShroughinTipperary:  Bollystrew  near Downpatriok 
is  the  town  of  the  stream. 

Srudiair  [sruhar],  a  derivative  from  atttlb,  is  in 
still  more  general  use,  and  signifies  also  a  stream ;  it 
undergoes  various  modem  modifications,  of  which  the 
commonest  is  the  change  of  the  final  r  to  /  (see  p. 
48).  Abbeyshrule  in  Longford  wosanmently  called 
Sriifhair,  i.  e.  the  stream,  and  it  took  its  present  name 
from  a  monastery  founded  there  by  one  of  the  O'Far- 
rells.  Abbeystrowry  in  Cork  is  the  same  name,  and 
it  was  so  called  from  the  stream  that  also  gives  name 
to  fiealnashrura  (ford-mouthof  the  stream),  a  village 
situated  at  an  ancient  ford.  Struell  near  Down- 
patnck  is  written  Strohiii  in  the  Taxation  of  1^06, 
showing  that  the  change  from  r  to  /  took  place  before 
that  early  period ;  but  the  r  is  retained  in  a  grant  of 
about  the  year  of  1178,  in  whiclr  the  place  la  colled 
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Tiresiruther^  the  land  of  the  streamlet  The  oele-' 
brated  wells  of  St.  Patrick  are  situated  here,  whkli 
in  former  times  were  frequented  by  persons  from  all 
quarters;  and  the  stream  flowing  uom  them  rnurt 
have  given  the  place  its  name  (see  Beeyes's  Eool* 
Ant.y  pp.  42,  43).  The  change  of  r  to  /  appears  i^flo 
in  Sroolane  and  Srooleen,  which  are  often  applied  to 
little  streams  in  the  south,  and  which  are  the  names 
of  some  townlands. 

Srufhan  [sruhaun],  the  diminutive  otsruihy  eniero 
very  often  mto  local  names  in  every  part  of  Ireland; 
and  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  alteration,  both  by  oor- 
ruption  and  by  grammatical  inflexion,  so  that  it  is 
often  completely  disguised  in  modern  names.  In  its 
simple  form  it  gives  name  to  Sroughan  in  Wicklow ; 
and  with  a  t  inserted  (p.  60),  and  the  aspirate  omitted, 
to  Stroan  in  Antrim,  Kilkenny,  and  Cavan.  The 
sound  of  th  in  this  word  is  often  changed  to  that  of/ 
(p.  52),  converting  it  to  arf/Jfe/M  or  srifffaun,  a  term  in 
common  use  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  in 
Galway,  for  a  small  stream.  And  lastly,  the  sub- 
stitution of  t  for  8  by  eclipse  (p.  22),  leads  to  still 
further  alteration,  which  is  exemplified  in  Killeena- 
truan  in  Longford,  Cillin'a^'tsrHthain,  the  little  church 
of  the  stream ;  Camtrone  in  Fermanagh,  the  cam  or 
monumental  heap  of  the  streamlet. 

Feadan  [faddaun]  is  a  common  word  for  a  brook, 
and  it  enters  largely  into  local  names ;  it  is  a  dimi- 
nutive oifend  [fad],  and  the  literal  meaning  of  both 
is  a  pipe,  tube,  or  whistle ;  whence  in  a  secondary 
sense,  they  came  to  be  applied  to  those  little  brooks 
whose  channels  are  narrow  and  deep,  like  a  tube. 

From  this  word  we  get  such  names  as  Faddan, 
Feddan,  Fiddan,  Fiddane,  &c. ;  Fiddaunnageeroge 
near  Crossmolina  ia  Mayo,  is  the  little  brook  of  Ihe^ 
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keei'oges  or  chafers..  With  the  /  sound  suppressed 
under  the  influenee  of  the  article  (p.  27),  we  have 
Bally neddan  in  Down  and  Ballineddan  in  Wicklow, 
Baik-an-f/ieadam,  the  town  of  the  streamlet.  Fedany 
in  Down,  is  from  the  Irish  Feadanach,  which  signifies 
a  streamy  place. 

luhhear  [inverj,  old  Irish  inhir  (Cor.  Ql.),  means 
the  mouth  of  a  nver ;  "a  hay  into  which  a  river  runs, 
or  a  long  narrow  neck  of  the  sea,  resembling  a  river" 
(Dr.  Todd).  The  word  is  pretty  common  in  Ireland, 
and  equally  so  in  Scotland,  generally  in  the  form  of 
invery  hut  it  is  occasionally  obscured  by  modem  con- 
traction. At  A.D.  639,  the  Four  Masters  record  the 
death  of  St.  Dagan  of  Inhhear-Daeile  [Invereela],  i.e. 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Deel;  this  place,  which  lies  in 
Wicklow,  four  miles  north  from  Arklow,  retains  the 
old  name,  modernized  to  Ennereilly,  though  the  river 
is  no  longer  called  the  Deel,  but  the  Penny comequick. 
The  townland  of  Dromineer  in  Tipperary,  which 
gives  name  to  a  parish,  is  situated  where  the 
Nenagh  river  enters  Lough  Derg ;  and  hence  it  is 
called  in  Irish  Dntim-inbhir^  the  ridge  of  the  river 
mouth. 

It  would  appear  that  waterfalls  were  objects  of 
special  notice  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  for  almost  every  fall  of  any  consequence  in 
our  rivers  has  a  legend  of  its  own,  and  has  impressed 
its  name  on  the  place  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
most  common  Irish  word  for  a  waterfall  is  eas  [ass] 
or  esSy  gen.  easa  [assa] ;  and  the  usual  modem 
forms  are,  for  the  nominative,  ass  and  esSy  and  often 
for  the  -genitive,  assa  and  assf/,  but  sometimes  ass 
or  ess. 

Doonass  near  Castleconnell  was  so  called  from  the 
great  rapid  on  the  Shannon,  the  Irish  name  being 
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Dun-eata,  tlio  fortress  of  tlie  catornct ;  but  its  anoient 
name  was  Eas-Daiinimie  [Ass-Danniny;  l''ourMa8t.], 
the  cataract  of  tlie  Lady  Danann  (for  wliom  see  p. 
1G3,  supra).  The  old  name  of  the  fall  at  Calierasa 
near  Groom  in  Limerick,  vras  Eas-Maighe  [Ass-Ma: 
Book  of  Iieinster],  i.e.  the  waterfall  of  the  river 
Maigue  ;  and  the  name  Caheross  was  derived,  like 
Dooimsa,  from  a  fort  built  on  its  margin.  There  is  a 
fall  oil  the  river  that  flows  through  Mountmollick  in 
Qweeii'a  County,  which  has  given  to  the  stream  tlje 
name  of  Owenass ;  in  GlendalougU  is  a  well-known 
dell  where  a  rivulet  falls  from  a  rock  into  a  deep 
clear  pool,  henco  called  Pollanass,  the  pool  of  the 
waterfall ;  and  the  eame  name  in  another  form, 
Foulanassy,  ocoura  in  the  parish  of  Kilmaoow,  Kil* 
kenny. 

Tiie  Avonbeg  forms  the  Ess  fall,  at  the  head  of 
Glenmalure  in  Wicklow;  and  the  Vartry  as  it  enters 
the  Devil's  Glen,  is  precipitated  over  a  series  of  rocky 
ledges,  from  which  tlie  place  is  called  Bonanass,  a 
local  corruption  of  Bellananass,  the  ford  of  the  cata- 
racts (as  Bollinalee  in  the  same  county,  properly 
Bellanalee,  is  locally  called  Bonalee :  (see  p.  470, 
infra).  Ballyness,  the  town  (or  perhaps  in  some 
oases  the  ford)  of  the  waterfall,  is  the  name  of  seven 
townlands  in  the  northern  counties ;  and  the  dimi- 
nutive Assan,  Assaun,  Kssan,  and  Essaun,  are  also 
very  common. 

The  beautiful  rapid  on  the  Owenmore  river  at 
Ballysadore  in  SHgo,  has  given  name  to  tlie  village. 
It  was  originally  called  Easdnra  [Asedara],  the 
cataract  of  the  oak ;  or  according  to  an*  ancient 
legend,  the  cataract  of  E.ed  Dara,  a  Fomorian  dniid 
who  was  slain  there  by  Lewy  of  the  long  hand  (seo 
pp.  ]  61, 201 ).    It  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Baiie- 
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eaaa-Dara  [BallyaBaadorra :  FourUaat.],  the  town  of 
Dara's  catar&ot,  which  has  been  Bhorlened  to  the 
present  name. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

MARSHES   AND   BOGS. 

There  are  several  words  In  Irish  to  denote  a  marRh, 
oil  used  in  the  formation  of  names ;  hut  in  thousands 
of  cases  the  marshes  hare  been  drained,  and  the  land 
placed  under  cuItivatioD,  the  names  alone  remaining 
to  attest  the  ezistenoe  of  swamps  in  days  long  past. 
One  of  these  words,  eanach  [annagh],  signifies  lite- 
rally a  watery  place,  and  is  derived  &om  ean,  water. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  applied  to  a  cut- 
out bog,  an  application  easily  reconcilable  with  the 
origin^  signification.  It  appears  generally  in  the 
forms  Annagh,  Anna,  and  Ajiny,  and  these  either 
simply  or  in  combination,  give  names  to  great  num- 
bers of  places  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

AunadufF  in  Leitrim  is  colled  by  the  Four  Masters, 
Eanagh-dubh,  black  marsh ;  Annahella  near  Mallow 
has  an  English  look ;  but  it  is  the  Irish  Eanack-bile, 
the  marsh  of  the  bile  or  old  tree :  Annaghaskin  in 
Dublin,  near  Bray,  the  morass  of  the  eels  [eaagnti,  an 
eel).  As  a  termination  this  word  generally  becomes 
-anny  or  -enny,  in  accordance  with  the  sound  of  the 
genitive  einatpA;  as  in  Qortananny  in  Oalway,  the 
field  of  the  marsh;  Inohenny  in  Tyrone,  which  the 
Four  Masters  call  Inia-eanaigH,  the  island  or  river 
holm  of  the  marsh.  There  are  several  places  in 
Munster  called  Bathanny,  the  fort  of  the  marsh ; 
and  Legananny  the  lug  or  hollow  of  the  marsh,  is 
the  name  of  two  tovnkndB  in  Down.    In  some  of 
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the  northern  counties,  this  form  is  adopted  in  file 
beginniDg  of  names  (p.  34),  as  in  Annyaltf  ih 
Monaghan,  the  marsh  of  the  flooks  {eaUd), 

Car  each,  a  marsh — low  swampy  ground :  it  is  used 
in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  assumes  various  fonnOi 
which  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following 
examples. 

After  St.  Finbar,  in  the  sixth  century,  had  spent 
some  years  in  the  wild  solitude  of  Loch  Irc^  now  Gong- 
ane  Barra,  St.  Barra's  or  Finbar's  rock*o1eft,  at  tb» 
source  of  the  Lee,  he  changed  his  residenoe,  and 
founded  a  monastery  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh  near  the 
mouth  of  the  same  river,  round  which  a  great  dty 
subsequently  grew  up.  This  swampy  place  was  known 
for  many  hundred  years  afterwards  Dy  the  name  of 
Corcach-mor  or  Corcach-mor-Mumhan  [Mooan],  the 
^reat  marsh  of  Munster;  of  which  only  the  first  part 
has  been  retained,  and  even  that  shortened  to  one 
syllable  in  the  present  name  of  Cork.  The  city 
is  still,  however,  universally  called  Corcach  by  those 
who  speak  Irish ;  and  the  memory  of  the  old  swamp 
is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  The  Marsh,  which  is  still 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  city. 

Gorkagh  is  the  name  of  several  places  in  other 
counties ;  while  in  the  form  of  Corkey  it  is  found  in 
Antrim  and  Donegal.  And  we  often  meet  with  the 
diminutives,  Corkeen,  Curkin,  and  Corcaghan,  little 
marsh.  Corcas,  another  form  of  the  word,  is  also  very 
common,  and  early  English  topographical  writers  on 
Ireland  often  speak  of  the  coroasses  or  marshes  as 
very  numerous.  It  has  given  names  to  many  places 
in  the  northern  counties,  now  called  Corkish,  Gurkish, 
Oorcashy,  Corkashy,  &c. 

Cuinreachf  or  as  it  is  written  in  modem  Irish,  eur* 
raehf  has  two  meanings,  a  race  course,  and  a  morass. 
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lo  its  first  aense  it  gives  name  to  the  Carragh  of  Kil- 
dare,  vbich  baa  been  ueed  as  a  raoeoourse  {rom  the 
most  remote  ages.*  In  the  Beoond  gonee,  wbiob  is  tbe 
more  general,  it  enters  into  names  in  tbe  forma  Curra, 
Curragh,  and  Curry,  wbiob  are  very  common  tbrougb 
the  four  provinces.  Curraghmore,  great  morass,  is 
tbe  name  of  nearly  thirty  townlands  soattered  over 
the  country;  Currabaha  and  Curraheba,  tbe  marsh  of 
tbe  birch  trees.  There  are  more  than  thirty  pkces, 
all  in  Munster,  called  Currabeen,  little  marsh  ;  and 
this  name  is  sometimes  met  with  in  tbe  forms  Gurrin 
and  Curreen. 

Seaceim,  a  quagmirp,  a  marshy,  boggy,  or  sedgy 
place ;  it  occurs  in  Cormac's  Q-lossary,  where  it  is 
given  as  tbe  equivalent  of  cairrcach.  It  is  used  in 
giving  names  to  places  throughout  tbe  four  provinces; 
and  its  usual  modern  forms  are  Sheskin  and  Seakin. 
Seskinrea  in  Catlow,  grey  morah ;  Sbeskinatawy  in 
the  pariah  of  luver,  Donegal,  8eaceim-a'-Uamhaidh, 
the  marsh  of  the  sorrel.  When  it  comes  in  as  a  termi- 
nation, the  initial  a  is  often  eclipsed  by  (  fp.  23) ;  as 
we  see  in  Ballinteskin,  the  name  of  several  places  in 
Leinater,  in  Irish  Baile-an-tseteinn,  the  town  of  the 
quagmire. 

Riasg  or  riaac  [reeak]  signifies  a  moor,  marsh,  or 
fen.  There  are  twenty-two  townlands  scattered 
through  the  four  provinces,  called  Biesk,  Beisk, 
Kisk,  and  Beaak ;  and  near  Finglos  in  Dublin,  is  a 
place  called  Kilreisk,  the  church  of  tbe  morass.  Ritag 
is  another  form  of  the  aame  word,  which  is  much  used 
in  local  nomenclature,  though  it  is  not  given  in  tbe 
dictionaries;  occurring  commonly  as  Boo^  and  Buak. 
The  old  church  that  gave  name  to  the  parish  of  Tul- 
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lyrosk  in  Antrim,  stood  in  the  present  graveyaidt 
whioh  oooupies  the  summit  of  a  gentle  hill,  riaiiig  from 
marshy  ground :  hence  the  name,  whioh  Oolgaa  wiiieft 
Tulach-ruuCy  the  hill  of  the  morass  (Beeves,  EodL 
Ant.,  P-  6).  The  adjective  forms  rusgaeh  and  rM* 
gaidh  [roosky],  are  in  still  more  general  use;  thqr 
give  names  to  all  those  places  called  Booeky,  Booek- 
agh,  Boosca,  Bousky,  and  Busky,  of  whioh  tiiere 
about  fifty  in  the  four  provinces,  all  of  which  w 
originally  fenny  or  marshy  places ;  Ballyrooaky  in 
Donegal,  the  town  of  the  marsh. 

Cola  or  ealadh  [calla]  has  two  distinct  meanings, 
reconcilable,  however,  with  each  other :  1.  In  some 
parts  of  Ireland  it  means  a  ferry,  or  a  landing  plaoe  for 
boats;  2.  In  Longford,  Westmeath,  Boscommon,  GFal- 
way,  &c.,  and  especially  along  the  course  of  the  Shan- 
non, it  is  used  to  signify  a  low  marshy  meadow  along 
a  river  or  lake  whioh  is  often  flooded  in  winter,  but 
always  grassy  in  summer.  Callow,  the  modernized 
form,  is  quite  current  as  an  English  word  in  those 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  a  *^  callow  meadow"  being  a 
very  usual  expression ;  and  it  forms  part  of  the  names 
of  a  great  many  places. 

There  is  a  parish  in  Tipperary  called  Temples- 
chally,  the  church  of  the  callow.  Ballinchalla  is  now 
the  name  of  a  parish  verging  on  Lough  Mask  in 
Mayo.  The  Pour  Masters  call  it  the  Port  of  Lough 
Mask,  and  it  is  also  called  in  Irish  the  Cala  of  Lough 
Mask,  both  meaning  the  landing  place  of  Lough 
Mask :  the  present  name  is  anglicised  from  the  Irish 
Baile-an-chalay  the  town  of  the  callow  or  landing 
place. 

Maethail  [mwayhill]  signifies  soft  or  spongy  land, 
from  the  root  maeth  [mway]  soft.  The  best  known 
example  of  its  use  is  Mohill  in  the  county  Leitrim^ 
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which  is  called  ia  lt\^6.yi.\h.ontiea,Maethail'Manehain, 
from  St.  Manohan  or  Monaghan,  who  founded  a 
moDastery  there  ia  the  seventh  century,  and  who  is 
still  remembered.  The  parish  of  Mothel  in  Water- 
ford  is  called  Moethail-Bhrogain  in  O'Clery's  Calen- 
dar, irom  St.  Brogan,  the  patron,  who  founded  a 
monastery  there  ;  and  there  is  another  parish  in  Kil- 
kenny Oidled  Mothell ;  in  both  of  which  the  aspirated 
t  is  restored  (see  p.  43).  The  term  is  very  correctly 
represented  by  Moyhill  in  Clare  and  Meath ;  and  we 
find  it  also  in  other  names,  such  as  Cahennolull  or 
Cahermoyle  in  Limerick,  the  stone  fort  of  the  soft 
land ;  Knockmehill  in  Tipperary,  the  soft  surfaced 
hill ;  and  Corraweebill  io  Leitrim,  the  round  hill  of 
the  wet  land  (see  Dr.  Heeves's  learned  essay  "  On  the 
Culdees,"  Trans.  R.I.  A.,  XXIV.,  175). 

Imleach  [imlagb]  denotes  land  bordering  on  a  lake, 
and  hence  a  marshy  or  swampy  place ;  the  root  ap- 
pears to  be  imeal,  a  border  or  edge.  It  is  a  term  in 
pretty  common  use  in  names,  principally  in  the  forms 
Emlagh  and  Emly.  The  most  remarkable  place 
whose  name  is  derived  &om  this  word,  is  the  village 
of  Emly  in  Tipperan',  well  known  as  the  ancient  see 
of  St.  Ailbhe,  one  of  the  primitive  Irish  saints.  In 
the  Book  of  Lismore,  and  indeed  in  all  the  Irish 
authorities,  it  is  called  Imltach-inhhair,  the  lake-marsh 
of  the  yew  tree.  The  lake,  on  the  margin  of  which 
St.  Ailbhe  selected  the  site  for  his  establishment, 
does  not  now  exist,  but  it  is  only  a  few  years  since 
the  last  vestige  of  it  was  drained. 

Militic  [meeliok],  is  applied  to  low  marshy  ground, 
or  to  land  bordering  on  a  lake  or  river,  and  seems 
synonymous  with  imleach.  It  occurs  in  Leinster, 
MuUster,  and  Ulster,  but  it  is  much  more  general  in 
Connaught  than  in  the  other  proTinoes ;  and  in  the 
31 
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• 
form  Meeliok,  it  is  tlie  name  of  about  30  townlandi. 
The  old  anglicised  name  of  Mountmelliok  in  Queen't 
Conntj,  which  is  even  still  occasionally  heaid  among 
the  people,  is  MoniiaghmeeUck^  i.  e.  the  bogaor  boggj 
land  of  the  meelick  or  marsh ;  and  the  latter  pert  of 
the  name  is  still  retained  bj  the  neighbooiing  town- 
land  of  Meelick. 

Murbhach  [Murvagh],  a  flat  pieee  of  land  Gztend- 
ing  along  the  sea ;  a  salt  marsh.  The  word  oooun 
as  a  general  term  in  Cormac*s  Glossary  [fDOce  *'toxid"}, 
where  the  sea  waves  are  said  to  ^*  shave  the  graas 
from  off  the  murbhach.^'  In  the  Book  of  Bighta  it  is 
spelled  murmhagh^  which  points  to  the  etym^ogy : — 
muir^  the  sea,  and  magh,  a  plain — murmhaghf  aea 
plain. 

The  name  occurs  once  in  the  Four  Masters,  when 
they  mention  Murbhach  in  Donegal,  which  is  situated 
near  Ballyshannon,  and  is  now  called  Murvagh.  In 
that  county  the  word  is  still  well  understood,  and 
pretty  often  used  to  give  names  to  places.  In  other 
counties  it  is  changed  to  Murvey,  MurraghyMurroogh, 
and  Murreagh ;  and  it  is  still  further  softened  in  the 
"Murrow  of  Wicklow,"  which  is  now  a  beautiful 
grassy  sward,  and  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
use  of  the  word.  There  is  a  small  plain  called  Mur» 
bhachj  in  the  north-west  end  of  the  great  island  of 
Aran,  from  which  the  island  itself  is  called  in  **  Hy 
Fiachrach,'' ^ra  of  the  plain  oi  Murbhach;  and  the 
name  still  lives  as  part  of  the  compound  CiU^Mur* 
bhaigh^  the  church  of  the  sea-plain,  now  anglicised 
Kilmurvy. 

Muirise  [murrisk]  is  a  sea-shore  marsh,  and  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  murbhach.  Two  places  in 
Gonnaught  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  an- 
nals : — one  is  a  diBtrict  in  the  north  of  Sligo^  lying 
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to  the  east  of  the  river  Ensky  ;  and  the  other  a  nar- 
row plain  between  Croagh  Patrick  and  the  sea,  ivhere 
an  abbey  was  ereoted  on  the  margin  of  the  bay, 
which  was  called  the  abbey  of  Murrisk,  and  which  in 
its  turn  aB.\&  name  to  the  barony. 

M6in  [mone]  a  bo^,  oorrespouds  with  Lat-  nuau, 
a  mountAin,  and  the  Irish  word  is  Bometimes  onder- 
stood  in  this  BenBe.  As  may  be  expected  from  the 
former  and  present  abundance  of  bogs  in  Ireland,  we 
have  a  vast  number  of  places  named  from  them  in 
every  part  of  the  country ;  but  in  numerous  oases  the 
bogs  are  out  away,  and  the  land  cultivated.  The 
syllable  mon,  whidi  beginsa  great  number  of  names, 
is  generally  to  be  referred  to  this  word ;  but  there  are 
many  exceptions,  which,  however,  are  in  general 
easy  to  be  (^stinguished. 

Monabraher,  near  Limerick,  is  called  by  the  Four 
Masters,  Moin-na-mbraihar,  the  bog  of  the  friars ;  and 
there  are  two  townlands  in  Cork,  one  in  Qalway,  and 
another  in  Waterford,  of  the  same  name,  but  spelled 
a  little  differently ;  the  two  latter,  Monambrf^er  and 
Monamraher,  respectively.  Monalour  near  Lismore, 
signifies  the  bog  of  the  lepers ;  Monamintra,  a  parish 
in  Waterford,  is  anglicised  from  Motn-na-mbaintreabh' 
aigh  [Konamointree],  the  bog  of  the  widows ;  Mon- 
anearla  near  Thurles,  the  earl's  bog;  Moanmore, 
Monmore,  and  Monvore,  great  hog. 

As  a  termination,  this  word  often  takes  the  form 
of  mo»a,  OS  is  seen  in  Ballynamona  and  Ballinamona, 
tlie  town  of  the  bog,  the  names  of  a  great  many 
places  in  Leinster,  Connanght,  and  Hunster;  Kuock- 
namona,  the  hill  of  the  bog.  Sometimes  the  m  of 
this  termination  is  aspirated  (p.  19),  as  in  Ardvona 
near  Ardagh  in  Limerick,  which  is  in  Irish  Ard 
mhoin,  high  hog. 

31' 
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The  diminutive  Moneen  is  also  very  modi  used, 
beiofi^  the  name  of  more  than  twenty  townlands  ia 
all  tne  four  provinces.  Moneenagnnnd  in  Ki^t 
County,  is  the  little  bog  of  the  candles-;  Mfmemmr 
brone  in  Oavan,  the  little  bog  of  the  qnem ;  Bally* 
moneen,  the  town  of  the  little  bog.  l^ere  are  two 
other  diminutives,  Mointiny  and  Mointedn.  The  fint 
is  the  most  common,  and  takes  the  anglicised  fonns 
Moanteen,  Moneteen,  and  Monteen :  Monteeiui- 
sudder  in  Cork,  the  little  bog  of  the  tanner  (see  for 
tanners,  2nd  Series,  chap,  vi.)*  The  a4]eoti?e 
mointeach  si^ifies  a  boggy  place,  and  it  gives  name 
to  several  places  now  c^led  Montiagh  and  Hon- 
tiaghs. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ANIMALS. 

All  our  native  animals,  without  a  single  exception, 
have  been  commemorated  in  names  of  places,  in  tiie 
course  of  Ion  ?  a^es,  human  agency  effects  vast  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
physical  conditions  of  the  countrv  ;  some  are  encou- 
raged and  increased ;  some  are  banished  to  remote 
and  hilly  districts ;  and  others  become  altogether  ex- 
tinct. But  by  a  study  of  local  names  we  can  tell 
what  animals  formerly  abounded,  and  we  are  able  to 
identify  the  very  spots  resorted  to  by  each  particular 
kind. 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  show  that  certain 
animals  were  formerly  worsnipped  in  Ireland,  so  that 
the  Uteraty  public  have  lately  become  quite  familiar^ 
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ised  with  such  terms  as  "bovine  oultus,"  "porcine 
oultus,"  &c. ;  and  the  main  argument  advanced  is, 
that  the  names  of  those  animals  are  interwoven  with 
our  local  nomenclature.  But  if  this  argument  be 
allowed,  it  will  prove  that  our  forefathers  bad  the  most 
extensive  pantheon  of  any  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth : — they  must  have  adored  all  kinds  of  animals 
indiscriminately— not  only  cows  and  pigs,  but  also 


show  to  what  use  the  study  of  local  names  may  be 
turned,  when  not  ballasted  by  sufficient  knowledge, 
and  directed  by  sound  philosophy. 

The  cow.  From  the  most  remote  a^es,  cows  formed 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  wealth  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country ;  they  were  in  fact  the  standard 
of  value,  as  money  is  at  the  present  day ;  and  prices, 
wages,  and  marriage  portions,  were  estimated  in  cows 
by  our  ancestors.  Of  all  the  animals  known  in  Ire- 
land, the  cow  is,  accordingly,  the  most  extensively 
commemorated  in  local  names. 

The  most  general  Irish  word  for  a  cow  is  Jo,  not 
only  at  the  present  day,  but  in  the  oldest  MSS. :  in 
the  Sg.  MS.  of  Zeuss  it  glosses  Jo«,  with  which  it  is 
also  cognate.  It  is  most  commonly  found  in  our 
present  names  in  the  simple  form  bo,  which,  when  it 
is  a  termination,  is  usually  translated  "  of  the  cow," 
though  it  might  be  also  "  of  the  cows." 

*  We  have  many  names  from  all  these : — Coumshingaun,  a 
well-known  vHlley  and  hike  in  the  Cummeragh  mountains,  south 
cast  of  Clonm<I,  the  glon  of  the  pismires ;  Cloonnameeltoge  in 
the  parish  of  Kilmainmore,  Mayo,  the  meadow  of  the  midges: 
and  in  the  parish  of  Rath,  county  Clare,  is  a  hill  called  Knock- 
aunnadrankad}'  the  little  hill  of  the  fleas.  Sec  2nd  Ser.  chap. 
XVIII,  * 
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Aghaboe  in  Queen's  Conntj,  wheire  St.  Ombii  df 
Kilkenny  had  his  principal  ohiuroh^  is  mentioiied  W 
many  Insk  authorities,  the  most  andent  ckT  wlipat  & 
Adamnan,  who  has  the  following  passage  in  YiL  CMt, 
11. 13,  which  settles  the  meaning: — ^*  St  Oamee  bafaig^ 
in  the  monastery  which  is  called  in  Latin  Oampmlm 
boris  (i.  e.  the  field  of  the  cow),  but  in  Izish  AekaS^ 
bou."  This  was  the  name  of  the  place  befi»e  fhft 
time  of  St.  Canice,  who  adopted  it  unchanged.  ISie 
parish  of  Drumbo  in  Down  is  called  DnUmbo  by  the 
Four  Masters,  that  is,  the  cow's  ridge :  Bunboe  bk 
Londonderry,  and  Arboe  in  Tyrone,  the  fortress  and 
the  height  of  the  cow. 

When  the  word  occurs  in  the  end  of  names  in  tlie 
genitive  plural,  the  b  is  often  eclipsed  by  m  (p.  22), 
forming  the  termination  -namoe^  of  the  cows  ;  as  in 
Annamoe  in  Wicklow,  which  would  be  written  in 
Lrish  Ath-na-mbOy  the  ford  of  the  cows,  indicating 
that  the  old  ford,  now  spanned  by  a  bridge  at  the 
village,  was  the  usual  crossiDg-ploce  for  the  cows  of 
the  neighbourhood.  At  Carrigeennamoe  near  Mid- 
dleton  m  Cork,  the  people  were  probably  in  the  habit 
of  collecting  their  cows  to  be  milked,  for  the  name 
signifies  the  little  rook  of  the  cows. 

Laegh  [lea]  means  a  calf;  it  enters  into  names 
generally  in  the  form  of  ke  ;  and  this,  and  the  articled 
terminations,  'Ualee  and  -naleoy  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, signifying  "  of  the  calves."  Ballinalee  in 
LoDgford  and  Wicklow,  is  properly  written  in  Lrish, 
Bet-atha-na-laeghythe  ford-mouth  of  the  calves,  a  name 
derived  like  Annamoe ;  Glonleigh  near  Lifford  is 
called  by  the  four  Masters,  Cluain-laeghy  the  calves* 
meadow ;  in  Wexford  there  is  a  parish  of  the  same 
name,  and- in  Clare  another,  which  is  called  Clonlea» 

Another  Irish  word  for  a  calf  is  gamhan  [gowanX 
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or  ID  old  Irish  gamvin  (Cor.  Gl.)i  wliioh  ia  also  much 
used  in  the  fonnation  of  names,  at  in  Clonygowan  in 
King's  County,  which  the  annalists  write  Cluain-na- 
ngamkan,  the  meadow  of  the  calves.  This  word  must 
not  be  confounded  with  its  derivative,  gamhnach 
[gownah],  which,  aooording  to  Cormao's  Glossary, 
means  "  a  milking  cow  with  a  calf  a  year  old ; "  hut 
which  In  modem  Irish  is  used  to  signify  simply  a 
stripper,  i.  e.  a  milk-giving  cow  in  the  second  year 
after  calving.  Moygawnagh  is  the  name  of  a  parish 
in  Mayo ;  we  find  it  written  in  an  old  poem  in  the 
Book  of  Xjecan,  Magh-gamhnach,  which  Colgan  trans- 
lates "  Camptii  fietarum  give  lacleaeentium  taccaitim" 
the  plain  of  the  miloh  cows.  Clooogownagh  in  the 
parish  of  Tumna  in  Boscommon,  is  written  C/uoin- 
gamhnach  by  the  Four  Masters,  the  meadow  of  the 
strippers ;  and  there  is  a  place  of  the  same  name 
near  Adare  in  Limerick.  In  anglicised  names  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  between  gamhttn  and  gamhnach, 
when  no  authoritative  orthography  of  the  name  is 
aoceBsible- 

A  bull  is  called  in  Irish  tarbh,  a  word  which  exists 
in  cognate  forms  in  many  languages ;  in  the  three 
Celtic  families — Old  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Cornish — it  is 
found  in  the  respective  forms  of  tarb,  iaru,  and  iaroa, 
while  the  old  Gaulish  ts  tartos ;  and  all  these  are 
little  different  from  the  Gr.  tauro»  and  Lat.  lanrut. 
A  great  number  of  places  in  every  part  of  Ireland 
have  taken  their  names  from  bulls,  and  the  word 
tarbh  is  in  general  easily  recognised  in  all  its  modem 
forms. 

There  ore  several  mountains  in  different  counties 
called  Knockaterriff,  Knockatarriv,  and  Knockatorry, 
all  signifying  the  hill  of  the  hull.  Monatorriv  near 
Liemore  in  Waterford,  the  bull's  hog.    Bometimes 
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the  i  is  aapiiatecl  to  h  {p.  21),  as  in  Dnimhemff  and 
Drmnlmrriff,  a  townlaud  name  common  in  the  Ulster 
counties  and  in  Ltitrim,  the  ridge  of  the  bull.  Clon- 
larf  near  IJuTjHd,  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  fought 
Ly  Brian  Bonimha  against  the  Danes  in  1014,  is 
called  in  alt  the  Irish  authorities  Chiain-larbh,  the 
meadow  of  the  bulls ;  and  there  are  soveral  similar 
names  through  the  country,  such  as  Cloontariffin 
Mayo,  and  CloontaiTiv  in  Kerry.  Loughaterriff  and 
Loughatarriif  are  tJie  names  of  many  email  lakes 
through  the  country,  the  original  form  of  which  is 
Loch-aii-fairhh  (Four  M.},  the  lake  of  the  bull. 

Damh  [dauvj.  an  ox ;  evidently  cognate  with  Lat. 
damn,  a  deer.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  same 
word  signifies  in  Irish  an  ox,  and  in  Latin  a  deer,  it 
is  not  easy  to  explain.*  Devenish  island  near  Enuis- 
killen,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  St.  Itolaise's 
great  establishment,  and  at  present  for  its  round 
tower  and  other  ecclesiastical  ruins,  is  called  in  all 
the  Irish  authorities  Daimh-iiiis  [Davinishl,  which,  in 
the  Life  of  St.  Aidus,  is  translated  the  island  of  the 
oxen  ;  and  there  are  three  other  islands  of  the  same 
name  in  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and  Galway.  There  is 
n  peninsula  west  of  Ardara  in  Donegal,  called  Dawros 
Head,  the  Irish  name  of  which  is  i)aw//-)-os,  the  head- 
land of  the  oxen ;  and  there  are  several  other  places 
of  the  same  name  in  Galway,  Sligo,  and  Kerry.  "We 
find  the  word  also  lu  such  names  as  Dooghcloon, 

"  Tiio  Iransfi^r  of  it  name  from  one  ppodta  of  niiiniHla  or 
pliLnUtoanolliyr,  isacuriompliEiiomoiion,  amJ  not  unrreqiientl_v 
iiii:t  with.  Tliu  Greek  plifgoi  lignilies  an  oak,  while  tho  corn.-- 
pponding  Latin,  Gothic,  anil  English  terms — fog^i*,  hSka,  anil 
beech — Hru  appliei)  to  llie  boech  tr^  ;  anJ  I  might  cito  scvoriil 
other  instances.  Sco  tliis  queslion  curiotuljr  discoMcd  in  ^f  ax 
MQllcr'»  I*cmmi,  2n.l  .Suri.-i-.p,  222, 
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Douglicloyne,  and  Doughloon,  wlucli  are  modern 
forma  of  Damh-chluain  (Hj  Fiacliracli),  ox-meadow. 

In  the  end  of  names  this  word  undergoes  a  variety 
of  traoaformations.  It  is' often  ohanc;ed  to  -duff,  or 
some  Buch  form,  as  in  Clonduff  in  Down,  which  is 
called  in  O'Clery's  Calendar  Ciuaiu-Daimh,  the  mea- 
dow of  the  ox  (see  Beeves,  Eocles.  Ant,,  p.  115) ; 
Legaduff  in  Fermanagh,  and.Derrindiff  in  ijongford, 
the  hollow,  and  the  oak-wood  of  the  ox.  In  other 
coses  the  d  disappears  under  the  influeaoe  of  aspira- 
tion (p.  20)  as  in  Cloonaff,  Clonuff,  Cloniff,  and 
Clooniff,  all  the  same  names  as  Clonduff.  And  often 
the  d  is  eclipsed  bj  n  (p.  22],  as  in  Coolnanav  near 
BuQgarvan  in  "Waterford,  Cuil-na-ndatnk,  the  corner 
of  the  oxen ;  Derrynanaff  in  Mayo,  and  Derrynaa- 
amph  in  Mooaghan,  the  oak  grove  of  the  oxen. 

The  sheep.  A  sheep  is  called  in  Irish  caera  [kaira], 
gen.  caerach,  which  are  the  forms  given  in  the  Zeuss 
MSS.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  originally  applied 
to  cattle  in  general,  for  we  find  that  Irish  caerachd 
denotes  cattle,  and  in  Sanscrit,  earatha  signifies 7)eci». 
It  is  found  most  commonly  in  the  end  of  names, 
forming  the  termination  -nageeragh,  or  without  the 
article,  -keevagh,  "  of  the  sheep,"  as  in  Ballyna- 
geeragh,  the  town  of  the  sheep  ;  Meenkeeragh,  the 
meen  or  mountain  pasture  of  the  sheep.  The  village 
of  Qlenagarey  near  Kingstown  in  Dublin,  took  its 
name  from  a  little  dell,  which  was  called  in  Irish, 
Gkann-Ha-gcaerach,  the  glen  of  the  sheep ;  and  Glen- 
nageeragh  near  Clogher  in  Tyrone,  is  the  same  name 
in  a  more  correct  form.  There  are  several  islands 
round  the  coast  colled  Inishkeeragh,  the  island  of 
sheen,  or  mutton  island,  as  it  is  sometimes  translated, 
which  must  have  been  so  called  from  the  oustoin  of 
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Bending  over  sheep  to  graze  on  them  in  spring  and 


T/ie  horse.  "We  have  eeveral  Irish  words  for  a 
horse,  the  most  common  of  wliicli  are  each  and  cnpnU. 
Each  [np^h]  is  found  in  several  families  of  languages; 
the  old  Irisli  form  is  ech ;  and  it  is  the  same  name  aa 
the  Sansc.  a^ra,  Gt.  hi}>pos  (Eol.  ikko»),  Lat.  equutf 
and  old  Sasou  ehti.  Ench  is  very  often  found  in  tho 
beginning  of  names,  contrary  to  the  usual  Irish  order, 
and  in  this  ease  it  generally  takes  the  modern  form 
otanf/fi.  At  A.  D.  508,  the  Four  Maatora  mentioa 
Aughris  head  in  the  north  of  Sligo,  west  of  SlJgo  bay, 
as  the  scene  of  a  battle,  and  they  call  it  Each-roa,  thff 
ro»  or  peninsula  of  the  horses  ;  there  is  another  plaoe 
of  the  same  name,  west  of  Ballymote,  same  county ; 
and  a  little  promontory  north-west  from  Clifden  in 
Galway,  is  called  Aughrus,  wliich  is  tho  same  name. 
Aughinish  and  Aughnish  are  the  names  of  several 
places  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  an- 
glicised from  Eiich-iiih  (Four  Mast,),  horse  island. 
They  must  have  been  so  called  because  they  were 
favourite  horse  pastures,  like  "  The  Squince,"  and 
Horse  Island,  near  Glaudore,  "  which  produce  a 
wonderful  sort  of  herbage  that  recovers  and  fattens 
diseased  horses  to  admiration"  Smith,  Hist,  of 
Cork,  I.,  271). 

In  the  end  of  names  it  commonly  forms  the  postfix 
-ogh;  as  in  Russagh  in  Westmeath,  which  the  Foul 
Masters  write  Jioa-enc/i,  the  wood  of  horses  ;  Bellan- 
anngh  in  Cavan,  Bil-ntha-nc-nrach,  the  ford-mouth 
of  the  horses  ;  Clooungh  and  Clonngh,  horse  meadow. 
Sometimes  it  is  in  the  genitive  singular,  as  in  Kin- 
iieigh near  Iniskeen  in  Cork,  ceaitii-tch  (Four  Mast.), 
the  head  or  hill  of  the  horse;    the  same  name  as 
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Kineigh  in  Kerry,  Kineagh  near  Eiilcullen  in  Kil- 
dore,  and  Kinnea  in  Cavau  and  Donegal. 

Capall,  the  other  word  for  a  lioree,  is  the  some  as 
Gr.  kaballSs,  Lat.  caballus,  and  Bub.  hobyla.  It  is 
pretty  common  in  the  end  of  names  in  the  form  of 
capple,  or  with  the  article,  -nagappul  or  -nagapple,  as 
in  Gortnagappul  in  Cork  and  Kerry,  the  field  of  the 
liorses ;  PoUacappul  and  Poulacappul,  the  hole  of 
the  horse. 

Ldrach  [lawragh]  signifies  a  mare,  and  it  is  found 
pretty  often  forming  a  part  of  names.  Cloonlara,  the 
mare's  meadow,  is  the  name  of  a  village  in  Clare,  and 
of  half  a  dozen  townlands  in  Connaught  and  Munater ; 
Gortnalaragh,  the  field  of  the  mares. 

The  goal.  The  word  gabhar  [gower],  a  goat,  is 
common  to  the  Celtic,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  lan- 
guages i  the  old  Irish  form  is  gabar,  which  corre- 
sponds with  "Welsh  gafar,  Corn,  gavar,  Lat.  cnper, 
Ang.-Sax.  haefei:  This  word  very  often  takes  the 
form  of  goicei;  gotir,  or  gore  in  anglicised  names,  as 
in  Qlenagower  in  Limerick,  Gleann-na-ngabhar,  the 
glen  of  the  goats ;  Ballynagore,  goats'  town. 

The  word  gabar,  according  to  the  hest  authorities, 
was  anciently  applied  to  a  horse  as  well  as  to  a  goat. 
In  Cormao's  Glossary  it  is  stated  that  gabiir  is  a  goat, 
and  gobur,  a  horse;  but  the  distinction  was  not  kept 
up,  for  we  find  gabur  applied  to  a  horse  in  several 
very  ancient  authorities,  such  as  the  Leabhar  na 
hUidhre,  the  Book  of  Bights,  &c.  Colgan  remarks 
that  gabhur  la  an  ancient  Irish  and  British  word  for 
a  horse;  and  accordingly  the  name  Loch-gnbbra, 
which  occurs  in  the  Life  of  St.  Aidus,  published  by 
him,  is  translated  Stagnum-egui,  the  lake  of  the  horse. 
This  place  is  situated  near  Dunshaughlin  in  Meath, 
and  it  is  now  called  Lagore ;  the  lake  has  he«n.  W^^ 
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Galway,  both  represent  the  sound  of  the  IriBh,  Qort- 
na-blifiadh,  the  field  of  the  deer ;  Annaveagh  in  Mo- 
nnghan.  Afh-na-bhjiad.'i,  deer  ford. 

Os  signifies  a  fawn.  The  celebrated  Irish  bard  and 
warrior,  who  lived  in  the  third  centurjof  the  Christian 
era,  and  whose  name  has  been  changed  to  Ossiaa  by 
Maopherson,  is  called  in  Irish  MSS-,  Oisin  [Osheen], 
which  signifies  a  little  fawn ;  and  the  name  is  ex- 
plained by  a  FenioD  legend- 

In  the  end  of  names,  when  the  word  occurs  in  the 
genitive  plural,  it  ia  usually  made  -namiia,  while  in 
the  singiuar,  it  is  anglicised  Uh,  or  with  the  article, 
-anis/t.  Grlenish  in  the  parish  of  Currin,  Sfonaghan, 
is  written  in  Irish  Olenois,  the  fawn's  glen ;  and  there 
is  a  conspicuous  mountain  north  of  Macroom  in  Cork, 
called  MuUoghanish,  the  suminit  of  the  fawn.  Not 
for  from  Buttevant  in  the  county  of  Cork,  is  a  bill 
called  Knocknanues  —  Cnoc-na-tios,  the  hill  of  the 
fawns — where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  No- 
vember, 1647:  in  this  battle  was  slain  the  celebrated 
Mao  Colkitto,  Alosdnim  More,  or  Alexander  Mao- 
dounell,  the  ancestor  of  the  Macdonnells  of  the  Glens 
of  Antrim,  whose  chief  was  the  late  Eight  Ho- 
nourable Sir  Alexander  Macdonnell,  of  the  K>ard  of 
Education. 

Eilit,  gen.  eilie  [ellit,  eltS]  is  a  doe  ;  Ch-.  ellos,  a 
fawn  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  elah ;  Ang.  Sox.  elc/t.  The  word 
occurs  in  Irish  names  generally  in  the  forms  elli/,  iltij, 
elf,  or  ill ;  Clonelty  in  Limerick  and  Fermanagh, 
and  Cloonelt  in  Bosoommon,  the  meadow  of  the  doe  t 
Eobelty  in  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary  {rath,  a  fort) ; 
Annahilt  in  Down,  Eanack-eilte,  the  doe's  marsh. 

The  pig.  If  Ireland  has  obtained  some  celebrity 
in  modem  times  for  its  abundance  of  pigs,  the  great 
numbers  of  local  names  in  wtiioli  the  animal  is  com* 
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memorated  eliow  that  they  abounded  no  less  in  ' 
days  of  our  ancestors.  The  Iriali  language  has 
veral  words  foi-  a  )>ig,  but  the  most  usuoL  U  at 
which  corresponds  with  the  Welch  niocA,  and  Com 
moh.  The  general  anglicised  form  of  the  word 
muck;  and  -namKck  is  a  termination  of  frequent 
currence,  signifying  "  of  the  pigs."  There  is  a  m 
known  hill  near  the  Galties  in  Tipperary,  cal 
Shevenamuck,  the  mountain  of  the  pigs.  Bajlyi 
niuok,  a  usual  townland  name,  signifieB  pig-ton 
Tinamuck  in  King's  County,  a  house  {figh)  lor  pi 
In  Lough  Derg  on  the  Shannon,  is  a  small  islai 
much  celebrated  for  an  ecclesiastical  establishmei 
it  is  called  in  the  annals,  Miik-inis,  hog  island, 
Muic-itm-Biagail,  from  St.  Riagal  or  Begulus,  a  o 
temporary  of  St.  Columkilie.  This  name  would 
anghcised  Muckinisli,  and  there  are  several  ot! 
islands  of  the  name  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

In  enrly  times  when  woods  of  oak  and  bei 
abounded  in  this  country,  it  was  customary  for  kij 
and  chieftains  to  keep  great  herds  of  swine,  wh 
fed  in  the  woods  on  masts,  and  were  tended  by  swi; 
herds.  St.  Patrick,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  swine-hi 
in  his  youth  to  Milchn,  king  of  Dalaradia  ;  and  i 
merous  examples  might  bo  quoted  from  our  anoii 
histories,  romances,  and  poems,  to  show  the  prevale) 
of  tliis  custom. 

There  are  several  words  in  Irish  to  denote  a  pi, 
where  swine  were  fed,  or  where  they  resorted  or  sle 
the  moat  common  of  which  is  tuuclach,  which  is  mi 
used  in  the  formation  of  names.  Muoklagh,  its  m 
usual  form,  is  the  name  of  many  places  in  Leinsl 
Ulster,  and  Connaught :  and  scattered  over  the  &a 
provinces,  there  are  about  twenty-eight  townlu 
called  Comamuoklagh,  the  round  tuU  of  the  piggeti 
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Muiceannach  [mnokanagh]  aUo  signifles  aswine  haunt, 
and  it  gives  names  to  aoout  nineteen  townlands  in 
the  four  proTinoee,  now  called  Mnokanagh,  Muok- 
enagh,  aod  Mucknagb.  Mnckelty,  Mucker,  Mnokera, 
and  Muckery,  all  townland  names,  ngnify  still  the 
same  thing— a  plaoe  frequented  byswue  for  feeding 
or  aleepiog. 

Tore  [turk]  ngnifies  a  boar;  it  is  found  in  the  8g. 
MS.  of  ZeuBB,  as  a  gloss  an  apei:  Wild  boars  for- 
merly abounded  in  Ireland ;  they  are  often  mentioned 
in  old  poems  and  tales ;  and  hunting  the  hoar  vas 
one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  people.  Turk, 
the  usual  modem  form  of  fore,  is  found  in  great  num- 
bers of  names.  Kanturk  in  Cork  is  written  by  the 
Four  Masters,  Ceann-tuire,  the  head  or  hill  of  the 
boar ;  the  name  shows  that  the  little  bilinear  the  town 
must  have  been  formerly  a  resort  of  one  or  more  of 
these  animals ;  and  we  may  draw  the  same  conclusion 
regarding  the  well-known  Tore  mountain  at  Killar- 
ney,  and  Inishturk,  an  island  outside  Clew  hay  in 
Mayo,  which  is  called  in  "HyFiaohrach"  Inis-iuire, 
the  boar's  island,  a  name  which  also  belongs  to  several 
other  islands. 

By  the  aspiration  of  the  i,  the  genitive  form,  tutro 
becomes  hiri,- ;  as  in  Brumhirk,  a  name  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Ulster,  which  represents  the  Irifih, 
Druinifhuirc,  the  boar's  ridge.  And  when  the  t  is 
changed  to  £^  by  eclipse  (p-  23),  the  termination 
dark  or  tiadtirk  is  formed  ;  as  in  Edeudurk  in  Ty- 
rone the  hill-brow  of  the  boars- 

The  dog.  There  are  two  words  in  oommon  use  for 
a  dog,  eu  and  madadh  or  madradh  [modda,  maddra], 
whicn  enter  extensively  into  local  names.  Of  the 
two  forms  of  the  latter,  madradh  is  more  usual  in  the 
south,  and  madadh  in  the  rest  of  Ireland ;  they  often 
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form  the  tenuiDations  •iiamaJili/,  -tiamad<ioo,  and  -m- 
iiiaildrn,  of  the  dogs ;  as  in  Ballynamaddoo  in  Cavan, 
Balljiiamaddree  lu  Cork,  and  Ballynamaddy  in  An- 
trim, the  town  of  the  dogs :  or  if  iu  the  genitive  sin- 
gular,-nraiWy,  -acaddoo,  and  -aidddrn,  of  the  dog; 
as  in  Knockavaddra,  Knockavaddy,  Elnockawaddro, 
and  Knockawaddy,  the  dog's  hill. 

The  other  word,  ch,  Jb  in  the  modern  language 
always  applied  to  a  greyhound,  but  according  to 
O'Brien,  it  anciently  signified  any  fierce  dog.  It  is 
found  in  many  other  langunges  as  well  as  Irish,  as 
for  example,  iu  Greek,  ktiOn  ;  Latin,  cam's ;  Welsh,  W; 
Gothic,  fiiiuds;  English,  Aotmrf ;  all  different  forms  of 
the  same  primitive  word.  This  term  is  often  found 
in  the  beginning  of  names.  The  parish  of  Connor  in 
Antrim  appears  in  Irish  records  iu  the  various  forms, 
Coiideire,  Condaire,  Coiidere,  &c. ;  and  the  usual  sub- 
etitution  of  modern  nn  for  the  ancient  nd  (see  p.  64), 
changed  the  name  to  Conueire  and  Connor.  In  a 
marginal  gloss  in  the  Martyrology  of  Aengue,  at  the 
^rd^ept.,  the  name  is  explained  a3".Doire-n<i-con,  the 
oak-wood  in  which  were  wild  dogs  formerly,  and  she 
wolves  used  to  dwell  therein"  (See  Beeves's  EocL 
Ant,  p.  85). 

Conlig  in  Down  signifies  the  stone  of  the  hounds ; 
Convoy  in  Donegal,  and  Conva  in  Cork,  both  from 
CoH-mhaijh,  hound-plain.  And  as  a  termination  it 
usually  assumes  the  same  form,  as  in  Cloonoon  and 
ClonooD,  the  hound's  meadow  ;  except  when  the  c  is 
eclipsed  (p.  22),  as  we  find  in  Coolnagun  in  Tippe- 
rary  and  Westmeath,  the  comer  of  the  hounds. 

The  rahbil.  It  is  curious  that  the  Irish  appear  to 
have  grouped  the  rabbit  and  the  hare  with  two  very 
different  kinds  of  animals— the  former  with  the  dog, 
and  the  latter  with  the  deer.     Coinln  [ounneen],  the 
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IriBh  word  for  a  rabbit,  is  a  diminutive  of  cu,  and 
means  literally  a  little  bound;  the  oorrespondiDg 
Latin  word,  cuniculua,  is  also  a  dimiButive ;  and  the 
Scandinarian  kanina.  Banish  kanin,  and  Engli^ 
conei/,  all  belong  to  the  same  family. 

The  word  coinin  is  in  general  easily  recognised  in 
names  ;  for  it  commonly  foims  one  of  the  termina- 
tions, -conem,  -nagoneen,  or  -nagoneeny,  as  in  Kyle- 
nagoneeoT  in  Limerick,  Coill-na-gcoimnidhe,  tbe  wood 
of  the  rabbits;  Carrickooneen  in  Tipperaiy,  rabbit 
rook.  The  termination  is  varied  in  Lisnagunnion  in 
Uonagban,  the  fort  of  the  rabbits. 

A  rabbit  warren  is  denoted  by  coinieir  [onnnit^^^J, 
which  oooors  in  all  the  provinoes  under  several  forms 
— generally,  however,  easily  recognised.  In  Carlow 
it  IS  made  Coneykeare;  in  Oalway,  Conicar;  in 
Limerick,  Conigar ;  and  in  King|s  County,  Conioker, 
It  is  Connigar  and  Connigare  in  Kerry ;  Gumiaker  in 
Mayo ;  Cunnioar  in  Loutn ;  Cunnig&r  in  Waterford ; 
and  Kinnegar  in  Donegal.  In  the  pronunciation  of 
the  original  the  c  and  n  coal^oe  very  olosnly  (like  o 
and  n  in  cnoc,  p.  381),  and  the  former  is  often  only 
faintly  heard.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  c  some- 
times disappears  altogether  from  anglicised  names, 
of  which  Nicker  in  Limerick,  and  Nickeres  (rab- 
bit warrens)  in  Tipperary,  afibrd  oharaoteristio  ex- 
amples. 

The  tcolf.  This  island,  like  Great  Britain,  was  foi> 
merly  much  infested  wiUi  wolves;  they  were  chased 
like  the  wild  boar,  partly  for  sport,  and  partly  with 
the  object  of  exterminating  them :  and  large  dogs  of 
a  particular  race,  called  wolfdogs,  whiclt  bave  only 
very  recently  beoome  extinct,  were  kept  and  trained 
for  the  porpose.  After  the  great  war  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  wolves  increased  to  such  an  extw^tv 
3% 
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maoelligot,  east  of  Tralee,  took  its  name  horn  a  stone 
fort  whioh  must  have  been  at  one  time  a  haunt  of 
these  tmhnals : — Cathair-breach,  the  caker  oi  wolvea. 

There  is  still  another  term — thoueh  not  an  orig^al 
one — for  a  wolf — namely,  mac-tire  [maoteera],  whioh 
is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  brech  in  a  gloss  on  an 
ancieot  poem  in  tae  Book  of  Leinster  ;  it  literally 
signifies  "  son  of  the  country,"  in  allusion  to  the 
lonely  hannta  of  the  animal.  Sy  this  name  he  is 
commemorated  in  Knookaunvioteera,  the  little  hill  of 
the  wolf,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Eilmoon,  Clare, 
where,  no  doubt,  some  old  wolf  long  baffled  the  hunts- 
roan's  spear  and  the  wolfdog'e  fang.  There  is  a  lake 
in  the  parish  of  Dromod  in  Kerry,  about  four  miles 
nearly  east  of  Lough  Curraun  or  Waterville  Lake, 
called  iBkaoamaoteera,  the  water  (ui»ce)  of  the  wolves. 

The  fax.  Sionnach  [shinuagh]  is  the  Irish  word 
for  a  fox— genitive  awnnaJyA  [shinny]  ;  it  often  ooours 
in  the  end  of  names,  in  the  forms  -shinny  and  -shin- 
nagh ;  as  in  Monashinnagh  in  Limerick,  the  bog  of 
the  foxes ;  Coolnashinnagh  in  Tipperary,  and  Oool- 
nashinny  in  Oayan,  the  foxes'  comer. 

The  badger.  These  animals  like  many  others,  must 
have  been  muoh  more  common  formerly  than  now,  as 
there  are  numbers  of  places  all  over  Ireland  deriving 
their  names  irom  them.  The  Irish  word  for  a  badger 
is  broc  [brack] ;  it  is  usually  angKcised  brock,  and  it 
is  very  often  found  as  a  termination  in  the  forms 
-brock,  -nabrock,  and  'tutmrock,  all  signifying  "of  the 
badgers."  Clonbrock  in  Q-alway,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Clonbrock,  is  called  in  Irish,  Cluain-broc,  the  meadow 
of  the  badgers  ;  and  the  same  name  occurs  in  £ing's 
and  (Queen's  Counties ;  while  it  takes  the  form  of 
Cloonbrook  in  Lonj^ord ;  Meenabrook  in  Donegai, 
t^e  mt*n  or  moontain  meadow  of  the  badgers. 
32- 
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Brocach  fiigpifies  a  haant  of  badgen — m  bidgv 
warren,  and  gives  names  to  a  great  many  townlaadi 
in  the  four  provinoes,  now  called  Biookagh^  Brocfai 
and  Brookey.  In  Oonnao's  Glossazy  the  fimn  used 
is  broiceannach^  which  is  represented  hj  Brooicana  in 
Ellkenny,  and  by  Brockna  in  Wioldow*  Tlmre  an 
several  Irish  modifications  of  this  word  in  diflbraai 
parts  of  the  country,  which  have  given  ziae  to  ooi^ 
responding  varieties  in  anglicised  names ;  10011  as 
Brockemagh  in  King's  County,  Brociklagh  in  Iioiia>- 
ford ;  Brookley  in  Gavan ;  Brookra  and  Brocfay  a 
Queen's  County ;  all  meaning  a  badger  waxxen. 

Birds,  Among  the  animals  whose  names  axe  fbond 
impressed  on  our  local  nomendaturei  birds  hold  a 
prominent  place,  almost  all  our  native  species  being 
commemorated.  En  [ain]  is  the  Irish  mr  a  bird  at 
the  present  day  as  well  as  from  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity, the  word  being  found  in  the  Sg.  MS.  of  Zeuss, 
as  a  gloss  on  avis.  It  appears  under  various  modifi- 
cations in  considerable  numbers  of  names,  often  form- 
ing the  termination  ^naneaney  of  the  birds;  as  in 
Bathnaneane  and  Ardnaneane  in  Limerick,  the  fort, 
and  the  height,  of  the  birds. 

The  eagle.  In  several  wild  mountainous  districts, 
formerly  the  haunts  of  eagles,  these  birds  are  remem- 
bered in  local  names.  lolar  [iller]  is  the  common 
Irish  word  for  an  eagle,  and  in  anglicised  names  it 
usually  forms  the  terminations,  -///er,  -t/r^,  and  -ulra  ; 
as  in  Slieveanilra,  the  eagle's  mountain,  in  Clare ; 
and  Coumaniller,  the  eagle's  hollow,  on  the  side  of 
Keeper  Hill  in  Tipperary,  under  a  rocky  precipice. 
The  word  assumes  other  forms — as  for  example,  in 
Drumillard,  the  name  of  four  townlands  in  Mon- 
aghan,  which  is  the  same  as  Dmmiller  in  Cavan,  the 
ridge  of  the  eagles    There  is  a  hill  on  the  borders  of 
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Tyrone  and  Deny  called  Cmganuller,  the  eagle's 
rock. 

Scabhac  [shouk  or  Bhoke],  old  Irish  sebocy  means  a 
hawk,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Welsh  hehaag,  Ang.- 
Sax.  ha/ok,  and  Eng.  hatch.  It  forms  part  of  the 
name  of  Carrickshock,  a  well-known  place  near 
Knocktopher  in  Kilkenny,  which  is  called  in  Irish, 
Carraig-ieabhaic,  the  hawk's  rook,  nearly  the  same 
name  as  Carricknoshoke  in  Cavan.  The  initial  s  is 
often  eclipsed  by  /,  as  in  Craigatuke  in  Tyrone,  and 
CarrigatukeuearEeady  in  Armagh,  Craig-a'-Ueabhaic 
and  Carraig-a'-tseabhaic,  both  the  same  name  as 
Carrickshock. 

Cmcs.  The  different  species  of  the  orow  kind  are 
very  well  diatingoished  in  Irish,  and  the  correspond- 
ing terms  are  often  found  in  local  names.  Priaekan 
[prebann]  is  a  geaerio  term,  standiog  for  any 
ravenous  kind  of  bird,  the  various  species  being  de- 
signaled  by  qualifying  terms  :  standing  by  itself, 
however,  it  usually  signifies  a  crow,  and  as  such  oc- 
curs in  Ardnapret^haun  in  IJaaenifi^ATd-na-bpreach- 
an,  the  hill  of  the  orows ;  Knookaphreagbaun  in 
Cork,  Glare,  and  Glolway,  the  crow's  hill. 

Feannnog  [faanogel,  signifies  a  royston  or  scald 
crow  :  we  find  it  in  Tirfinnog  near  Monaghan,  the 
district  of  the  soald  orows ;  in  Gamiunno^  in  An- 
trim, where  there  must  have  been  an  old  monumental 
heap,  irequented  by  these  birds;  and  Toberfinnick 
in  Wexford  is  the  soald  crows'  well.  Buflknoky  in 
Limerick  lopreBenta  the  Irish  Both-Jionrmce,  the  hut 
or  tent  of  the  royston  crow.  Very  often  the  /  is 
eclipsed  (p.  22),  as  in  If  ullanavannog  in  Monaghan, 
Muliach-na-bh/eannog,  the  soald  orows'  hill. 

A  raven  is  designated  by  the  word  Jiach  [feeagh], 
which,  in  anglicised  names,  it  is  often  difficult  to  die- 
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tineuish  from  JiadA^  a  deer.  There  is  a  zemadcabb 
rook  over  the  Barrow,  near  Graigaenamaiiagh,  oallad 
Benaneha,  or  in  Irish  Beann^an-fheiehef  the  oli£F  of 
the  raven ;  Ldssaneigh  in  Sligo  is  the  raven's  fort ; 
Carriokaneagh  in  Tipperaiy>  and  Carriokanee  in  Do- 
negal, the  raven's  rode  The  genitive  plural  vitk 
an  eolipse  (p.  22)  is  seen  in  Mokiaveagh  near  liffoxdy 
and  Mullynaveagh  in  Tvrone,  the  hiU  of  the  ravens. 

Bran  is  another  word  for  a  raven  :  it  is  given  in 
ZeoBs  (Ghram.  Celt.,  p.  46)  as  the  equivalent  of  eor* 
vu8^  and  it  is  explained  /iaeh  in  Cormao's  niosssij. 
Brankill,  the  name  of  someplaoes in  Gavaoi  signifies 
raven  wood  ;  Brannish  in  Fermanagh,  a  oontraotion 
for  Bran^iniSy  raven  island ;  and  Bathbranagh  near 
Croom  in  limerick,  the  fort  of  the  ravens. 

The  seagull.  This  bird  is  denoted  by  the  two 
diminutives, /e7<'i7ean  and  faeiledg  [feelaun,  feeloge] ; 
and  both  are  reproduced  in  modernized  names,  often 
forming  the  terminations  -naureelaun  ^natceehge^  and 
-eelan.  Carrownaweelaun  in  Clare  represents  the 
sound  of  the  Irish  Ceathramhadh-nO'bhfaeileanj  the 
quarter-land  of  the  sea-gulls ;  Loughnaweeloge  and 
lioughaunnaweelaun,  the  names  of  some  lakes  and 
townlands  in  different  counties,  signify  the  sea-gulls' 
lake;  and  the  same  name  is  reduced  to  Liongh 
Wheelion  in  £[ing's  County ;  Ardeelan  in  Doneg^ 
the  height  of  the  sea-gulls. 

The  plover.  2^<?/7e/05F[faddoge],  a  plover;  derived  I 
suppose  from  feady  a  whistle,  from  the  peculiar  note 
uttered  by  the  bird.  Feadog  generally  occurs  in  the 
end  of  names  in  the  forms  ^viddoge,  'Vaddoge^'faddockt 
&c. ;  as  in  Ballynavaddog  in  Meath,  and  Balfeddook 
in  Louth,  the  townland  of  the  plovers ;  Barrana&d- 
dock  near  Lismore,  the  plovers'  hill-top ;  Moanavid- 
doge  near  Oola  in  Limerick,  the  bog  of  the  plovenu 
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The  crime.  Corr  means  an7  bird  of  the  oraiie 
kind,  tbe  differeat  speoies  being  distinguislied  by 
qualifying  tetms.  standing  alone,  however,  it  is  al- 
ways understood  to  mean  a  heron — generally  called 
a  orane  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  used  very  extensively 
in  forming  names,  especially  in  marshy  or  lake  dis- 
tricts, communly  in  the  forms  cor,  gov,  and  gore. 
Xioughanagore  near  Kilbeggan  in  Westmeath,  in 
Irish  Lochan-na-gcarr,  signifies  the  little  lake  of  the 
cranes ;  the  tame  as  Oorlough,  the  name  of  several 
lakes  and  townlands  in  different  coonties.  Edenagor 
in  Donegal,  Annagor  in  Meath,  and  Kooagor  in 
Monaghan,  signify  respectively  the  hill-brow,  the 
ford,  and  the  bog,  of  the  cranes ;  and  the  little  roa  or 
peninsula  that  juts  into  Lough  Eme  at  ita  western 
extremity,  must  have  been  a  favorite  haunt  of  these 
birds,  since  it  got  the  name  of  EoBSoor. 

The  corncrake.  Tradhnach  or  treanach  means  a  oom- 
orake ;  it  is  pronounced  tryna  in  the  south  and  west, 
but  traina  elsewhere,  and  anglioised  aooordingly. 
Cloonatreane  in  Fermanagh  signifies  the  meadow  of 
the  oomorakes ;  Lngatryna  in  Wicklow,  the  corn- 
crake's hollow.  In  the  vest  and  north  west  the  word 
is  often  made  tradhlach,  as  we  see  in  Carrowntieila 
in  Mayo,  and  Carrowntivla  in  Qalway  and  Koscom- 
mon,  the  quarter-land  of  the  oomorake. 

The  goose.  The  Irish  word  gidh  [gay]  a  goose, 
has  its  oognates  in  many  languages .: — conscr.  hanta  ; 
Gr.c/ten;  Lat.  anser;  0.  H.  Ger.  kana;  Ang-Sax. 
gos  BXtd  gandra ;  Eag.  gooie  and  gander.  It  occurs  in 
names  almost  always  in  the  form  gay ;  as  in  Monagay, 
a  parish  in  Limerick,  which  is  called  in  Irish  Moin- 
a'-ghedh,  the  bog  of  the  f^oose,  probably  from  being 
frequented  by  fiooks  of  wild  geese :  it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture  what  gave  origin  to  the  aingolar  name, 
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Ballingayrouri  i.  e.  Jafl!MW^AAII*figiiilaftvfli>t>wi 
of  the  fat  goose,  whiob  we  meet  irifh  ia.tts  mam 
oounty,  but  it  mieht  have  been  from  the  ISutitiiiiltte 
plaoe  was  oonsidBrod  a  good  paatuxe  fiv 
geese.  Gay  Island  in  Fermanagh  is  not  an 
name,  as  it  looks ;  it  is  a  half  tranwlation  from 
na-ngMh,  i.  e.  goose  island. 

The  duck.  The  word  beka^  gen.  laeAMm^  %  dndktis 
oooasionally,  thongh  not  often,  found  in  namM;  tiha 
townland  of  Loughloughan  in  the  poriih  of  SksBTi 
Antrim,  took  its  name  from  a  little  lake  oflJIedXe» 
tacharif  the  lake  of  theduoks;  and  this  and  Loog^aa* 
louffhan  are  the  names  of  sereral  other  lakelati  tad 
pools  in  different  parts  of  the  oountry. 

In  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  word  cadkam  [oQin]ii 
in  oommon  use  to  denote  a  bamable  dubk ;  and  it  is 
a  word  long  in  use,  for  it  occurs  in  old  dooumenti, 
such  as  Cormao's  Glossary,  &c.  We  find  it  in  Gh>xt- 
nagoyne,  i.  e.  Oort-na-gcadhan^  the  name  of  a  town- 
land  in  Gal  way,  and  of  another  in  Bosoommon ; 
and  there  is  a  IsJ^e  in  the  parish  of  Burrisoaira,  Mayo^ 
called  Loughnago}me — these  two  names  meaning, 
respectively,  the  field  and  the  lake  of  the  bamaofe 
ducks. 

The  cuckoo — ^Irish  ctiach  [coogh].  From  the  great 
number  of  places  all  over  the  country  containing  thii 
word,  it  is  evident  that  the  bird  must  have  been  a 
general  favourite.  The  following  names^  include  all 
the  principal  changes  in  the  word:  Derryooogh  in 
Tipperary  is  in  Irish  Doire-cttach,  the  oak-grove  of 
the  cuckoos ;  Cloncough  in  Queen's  County,  the 
euokoos'  meadow.  The  word  occurs  in  the  gen.  sin- 
gular in  Cloncoohy  in  Fermanagh,  the  meadow  of 
the  cuckoo ;  and  in  Drumnacooha  in  Longford,  the 
cuckoo's  ridge.  It  appears  in  the  gen,  plural  with  W 
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ecIipBO  (p.  23)  in  Knocknagoagh  in  Tipperarj,  and 
Boleynagoagh  inG-alway,  the  hill,  and  the  dairy  place, 
of  the  cuckoos.  Ajid  it  is  still  further  softened  down 
in  Clontyooe  in  Queen's  County,  and  Clontyooo  in 
Gayan,  the  cuckoo's  meadows ;  and  in  Bollynacoy  in 
Antrim,  the  town  of  tho  ouckoo. 

The  woodcock.  6!reR5Aar  [orour]  means  a  woodcock, 
and  is  in  general  easy  to  be  oistinguished  in  names,  as 
it  is  usndly  made  either  -crour  or  -grotir,  the  g  taking 
the  plaoe  of  c  in  the  latter,  by  eclipse  (p.  32).  Lacka- 
nagrour  near  Bmree  in  Limeriok,  is  written  in  Irish 
Leaca-na-gcreabhar,  the  hill-side  of  the  woodoooks ; 
Gortnagrour  in  Limerick  {Gort,  a  field) ;  Ooolna- 
grower  in  King's  County  and  Tipperary,  the  wood- 
cock's comer. 

The  blcu^bird.  The  Irish  word  for  a  blackbird  is 
Ion  or  hndubh,  and  the  former  is  found,  though  not 
often,  in  names.  The  Four  Masters  mention  a  place 
in  Tyrone,  called  Coill-na-lon,  the  wood  of  the  black- 
birds; and  this  same  name  occurs  in  Meath  in  the 
modernized  form,  Silnolun. 

The  thrush,  Smdl  or  imdlach  [smole,  smolagh]  is 
a  thrush.  The  best  known  name  containing  the  word 
is  Oleann-na-Btndlt  the  valley  of  the  thrushes,  the  soene 
of  a  celebrated  Irish  poem,  which  is  believed  to  bo  the 
same  place  as  Q^lenasmole,  a  fine  valley  near  Tallaght, 
Dublin,  where  the  river  Dodder  rises.  Near  Lifford 
in  Donegal,  is  a  townland  called  Glensmoil,  which 
represents  the  Irish  Glennn-a-smoil,  the  thrush's  glen. 

The  skylark.  FuUeSg  [fwishoge]  is  a  lark.  It 
occurs  in  Rathnafiishogue  in  Carlow,  the  fort  of  the 
larks ;  in  Knocknawhishoge  in  Sligo,  lark-hill ;  and 
in  Kilnahushoge  near  Glogher  in  Tyrone,  the  wood  of 
the  larks. 

Birdi'  Ti«/«.    The  word  nead  [nad]  mgnifieB  ft 
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nest;  in  Gormao's  Glossary  it  is  giyen  in  the  old  Iiuh 
fonn  net ;  Welsh,  nyth ;  Cornish,  neid  ;  Breton,  nm  ; 
Manx,  edd.  It  is  of  very  frequent  oooorzenoe  in 
names,  generally  in  the  forms  nad^  ned^  and  nid* 
There  are  three  townlands  in  Cavan,  Fermanagh, 
and  Derry,  called  Ned ;  Nedeen,  little  nest»  ia  Ihe 
name  of  the  spot  on  which  £enmare  standa,  and  the 
town  itself  is  often  called  by  that  name.  There  axe 
many  high  clifEs  in  mountainous  distriotsi  thezeoorta 
of  eagles  in  times  gone  by,  which  still  retam  fha  hmwi^ 
of  Nadanuller,  the  eagle's  nest ;  and  they  haye  in 
some  cases  given  names  to  townlands.  Nadnayeagh 
in  Boscommon,  andNadneagh  in  Sing's  County, 
signify — the  first,  the  nest  of  the  ravens ;  the  aeoond, 
of  the  raven ;  Nadaphreaghane,  a  hill  six  miles  north 
of  Derry,  the  crow's  nest.  Athnid,  the  ford  of  the 
nest,  is  a  parish  in  Tipperary ;  Drumnid  is  a  town- 
land  near  Mohill  in  Leitrim ;  and  there  is  another  in 
the  parish  of  Magherally,  Down,  called  Drumneth, 
both  meaning  the  ridge  of  the  nests ;  Derrynaned 
in  Mayo,  the  oakwood  of  the  birds'  nests. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


PLANTS. 


As  with  the  animal  world,  so  it  is  with  the  vegetaU 
all  the  principal  native  species  of  plants  are  comme- 
morated in  local  names,  from  forest  trees  down  to 
the  smallest  shrubs  and  grasses ;  and  where  cultiva- 
tion has  not  interfered  with  the  course  of  nature, 
there  are  still  to  be  found  many  places,  that  to  tKin 
day  produce  in  great  abundance  the  very  qpecifii 
that  gave  them  names  many  hundreds  of  yean  ago. 
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Woods.  All  our  hietories,  hoth  native  and  Eng- 
lish, oonouT  instating  tliat  Ireland  formerly  abound^ 
in  woods,  Trhioh  oovered  the  ooiintry  down  to  a  oom- 
psratively  recent  period ;  and  this  Btaten[ient  is  fully 
borne  oat  by  the  vast  numbers  of  names  that  are 
formed  from  words  signifying  woods  and  trees  of 
varioas  kinds.  Aocording  to  oar  hietorians,  one  of 
the  bardio  names  of  Ireland  was  Ini»-tM-hhJiodh- 
hhaidh  [Inish-na-veevy],  woody  island.  If  a  wood 
were  now  to  spring  up  in  every  place  bearing  a  name 
of  this  kind,  the  country  woold  become  onoe  more 
clothed  with  an  almost  uniDtermpted  saooessiou  of 
forests. 

There  are  several  words  in  Irish  tof  a  wood,  the 
principal  of  which  are  coill  and  fdh.  Coill  is  repre- 
sentea  by  various  modem  forms,  the  most  common 
being  hil  and  kt/h ;  and  ae  these  also  are  the  usual 
anglicised  representatives  of  cill,  a  churoh,  it  is  oflen 
difficult,  and  not  unfreqaently  impossible,  to  distin- 
guish them.  Whether  the  syllables  kil  and  kyle  mean 
churoh  or  wood,  we  can  ascertain  only  by  hearing  the 
names  pronounced  in  Irish — for  the  sounds  of  nV/ and 
coill  are  quite  distinct — or  by  finding  them  written 
in  some  Irish  document  of  authority. 

I  have  already  conjectured  (p.  313)  that  about  a 
fifUi  of  the  kilt  and  kills  that  begin  names  are  woods : 
the  following  are  a  few  examples : — Ealnamanagh,  a 
barony  in  Tipperary,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the 
O'Dwyers,  is  called  by  the  Four  Masters,  Coili- 
na-manach,  the  wood  of  the  monks.  The  bau-ony  of 
XQmore  near  Charleville  in  Cork,  whose  great  forest 
was  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  Elizabeth,  is  called 
Coill-mhor,  great  wood,  in  the  annals ;  but  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Eilmores,  of  whioh  there  are  about 
eighty — are  from  Cill-mor,  great  ohuroh.    O'Meyey, 
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who  killed  Hugh  de  Laoj  atDurroWy  fled,  aooording 
to  the  Four  Masters,  '^  to  the  wood  of  Coill'^n-chbdr* 
(the  wood  of  the  pl&in) ;  this  wood  is  gone,  Imt  it 
was  situated  near  Tullamore,  and  the  plaoe  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Eilolare.  The  word  Eyle, 
whioh  very  often  stands  for  cill^  in  many  oases  also 
means  a  wood ;  as  in  Kylemore  (lake),  great  wood, 
near  the  Twelve  Pins  in  Connemara. 

Coin  assumes  other  forms,  however,  in  which  it  is 
quite  distinguishable  from  cill:  as  in  Bamaoollia,  a 
hamlet  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  Three  Book  moun- 
tain near  Dublin,  Barr-na-coiUe^  the  top  of  the  wood ; 
and  this  wood  is  still  in  existence ;  Bamakillew  in 
Mayo,  and  Barnakillyin  Derry,  same  meaning;  lis* 
nacullia  in  Limerick,  wood  fort ;  Ballynakillew,  the 
town  of  the  wood.  The  dimiautive  coUhn  gives  names 
to  several  places,  now  often  called  either  in  whole  or 

5»art,  CuUeen ;  Ardakillen  in  the  parish  of  !Eillakin, 
Roscommon,  is  called  by  the  Four  Masters,  Ard-an-^ 
choUHUy  the  height  of  the  little  wood ;  and  coiUtean 
[kyle-tawn],  wliich  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  growth 
of  underwood,  sometimes  to  a  '^  little  wood,"  is  repre- 
sented by  Kyletaun  near  Eathkeale  in  Limerick. 

The  plural  of  coill  is  coUUe  fcoiltha],  whioh  is  often 
found  iu  some  of  the  Conuaught  counties  in  the  forms 
of  ctiUfify  cuiltia  and  atUia ;  as  in  Ouiltybo  in  Mayo 
and  EoscommoD,  the  woods  of  the  cows.  In  Clare 
there  are  some  places  called  Quilty,  whioh  is  the  same 
word ;  and  we  also  fiud  Keelty  and  Keelties,  as  the 
names  of  several  to^nlands.  But  its  most  common 
form  is  kilty ^  except  in  Munster,  where  it  is  not  much 
used  ;  this  begins  the  names  of  about  forty  townlands, 
chiefly  in  the  western  and  north  western  counties, 
several,  however,  occurring  in  Longford;  Kiltyologher 
and  KUtydogh  in  Leitrim,  Longford,  and  Tyrone, 
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S*  jnify  stonjf  woodB ;  Kiltybegs  iu  Longford  and 
ooaghaDjIittle  woods;  Eiltyii&sliiunaghmLeitriiii, 
the  woods  of  the  shinnagha  or  foxeB/  Coillidh  [quUlyj 
is  a  derivative  of  coiU  in  common  use  to  signify  wood- 
land ;  it  is  found  frequently  in  the  form  of  Cully — as, 
for  example,  Cullyc&pple  iu  Londonderry,  the  wood- 
land of  tufi  horses ;  and  it  is  very  often  made  Quilly, 
whioli  is  the  name  of  some  places  in  Berry,  Water- 
ford,  and  Down. 

Fidh  or  fiodh  [fih],  the  other  term  for  wood,  is 
found  in  both  the  Celtio  and  Teutonic  languages. 
The  old  Irish  form  is  fid,  which  glosses  arbor  in  %z. 
(Zeuss,  p.  65) ;  and  it  corresponds  with  the  Gaulish 
tidu,  Welsh  guid,  0.  H.  German  viitu,  Ang.-Saxon 
tudu,  English  tcood.  Its  most  usual  modem  forms 
BTe/ee,fi,  anifeigh;  thus  Feebane,  white  wood,  near 
Mona^han ;  Feebeg  and  Feemore  (little  and  great) 
near  Borrisokane ;  and  it  is  occauonally  made  fog, 
but  this  may  be  also  a  modem  form  of  faithclte,  a 

f lay-green  (see  p.  295).  At  the  mouth  of  the  river 
'ergua  in  Clare,  there  is  an  island  called  Feenish,  a 
name  shortened  from  FMb-iim,  woody  island ;  we  find 
the  same  name  in  the  form  of  Finish  in  Gal  nay,  while 
it  is  made  Finnis  iu  Cork  and  Down.  The  parish 
of  Feighoullen  in  Sildare  is  mentioned  by  the  Four 
Masters,  who  call  it  Fiodh-Chui/inn,  Cullen's  Wood; 
and  Fiddown  in  Kilkenny,  they  write  Fidh-duin,  the 
wood  of  the  fortress. 

Sometimes  the  aspirated  d  in  the  end  is  restored 
(p.  42),  as  we  find  in  Fethard,  a  small  town  in  Tip- 
perary,  which  the  annalists  write  Fiodh-ard,  high 
wood ;  there  is  also  a  village  in  Wexford  of  the  same 
name;  and  Feeord  in  the  parish  of  Kilballyowen  iu 
Clare,  exhibits  the  same  oompoiuid,  with  the  d  aspi' 
rated.    So  also  iu  Eilfithmone  ia  Tipperary;  the 
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latter  part  (fithmone)  represents  the  anoient  Irish 
name,  Fiodh-Mughainey  the  wood  of  Mughain  (a  iro- 
man) : — Kilfithmone,  the  ohurch  of  Magania's  wood. 

There  are  two  baronies  in  Armagh  called  Fews, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Four  lusters  at  A.  D. 
1452,  by  the  name  of  Feadha  [Fal  i.  e.  woods ;  which 
is  modernized  by  the  adoption  of  the  English  plural 
form  (p.  82) ;  and  Fews,  the  name  of  a  panah  in 
Waterford,  has  the  same  origin.  There  was  a  dis- 
trict in  Roscommon,  west  of  Athlone,  whidh  in  the 
annals  is  also  called  Feadha  ;  but  it  is  now  oommonly 
called  the  Faes  (i.  e.  the  woods)  of  Athlone. 

This  word  has  some  derivatives  which  also  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  names.  jFt(>d%acA{feeagh] 
signifies  a  woody  place,  and  all  those  townlandsnow 
called  Feagh  and  Feeagh,  which  are  found  distri- 
buted over  the  four  provinces,  derive  their  names 
from  it.  Fiodhnach  [Feenagh],  which  has  exactly 
the  same  meaning,  was  the  old  name  of  Fenagh  in 
Leitrim  (Four  Masters) ;  and  though  now  bare  <rf 
trees,  it  was  wooded  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. There  are  several  other  places  called  Fenagh 
and  Feenagh,  which  have  the  same  original  name. 
Feevagh  in  Koscommon,  is  called  in  Irish, /WAModty 
which  also  signifies  a  place  covered  with  wood. 

RoSy  as  I  have  already  stated,  has  several  mean- 
ings, one  of  which  is  a  wood ;  and  in  this  sense  we 
often  find  it  in  names,  especially  in  the  south.  There 
is  a  place  called  Kosserk  near  Killala  at  the  month 
of  the  Moy  in  Mayo.     It  is  called  in  Irish  JRoa-Seree 

i Scare's  wood),  and  we  learn  from  Mac  Firbis  (Hy 
'iachrach,  p.  51)  that  ^'  it  is  so  called  from  Searo  tiM 
daughter  of  Carbery,  son  of  Awley  (see  p.  138,  siipni), 
who  blessed  the  village  and  the  wood  which  is  at  tlM 
mouth  of  the  river  Moy.''     The  original  chineh 
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founded  br  the  virgia  saint  Searo  in  tha  sixth  cen- 
turj,  has  long  einoe  diBappared ;  but  the  place  oon- 
tBins  the  ruins  of  a  beautiful  little  abbey.  Boeorea 
in  Tipperaiy  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  Ros- 
Cie,  Ore's  wood.  Roskeen,  the  name  of  several 
plaoes,  represents  the  Irish  lios-caein,  beautiful  wood ; 
Bossnamaaniff  near  Templemore  in  Tipperary,  the 
wood  of  the  bonmves  or  Tonng  pigs  (b  eclipsed,  see 
p.  22). 

New  Boss  in  Wexford,  notwithstanding  its  name, 
is  an  old  plaoe ;  for  Bermot  Mao  Murrough  built  a 
oity  there  in  the  twelfth  oentory,  the  ruins  of  whioh 
yet  remain.  It  is  called  in  the  annals,  Sos-mie- 
Treoin  [Bosnuorone],  the  wood  of  the  son  of  Treun, 
a  man's  name ;  the  people  still  use  this  name  oor^ 
rupted  to  Rosemacrone  ;  and  they  think  the  town  was 
so  called  irom  a  woman  named  Bose  Maorone,  about 
whom  they  tell  a  nonsensical  story.  St.  Goman,  from 
whom  was  named  Bosoommon  (Coman's  wood), 
founded  a  monastery  there,  and  died,  according  to 
the  Four  Masters,  in  746  or  747,  but  other  author- 
ities place  Mm  much  earlier.  Ross  Carhery  in  Cork, 
WHS  formerly  a  place  of  great  eoclesiastioal  eminence  ; 
and  it  was  "so  famous  for  the  crowds  of  students  and 
monks  flocking  to  it,  that  it  was  distinguiBhed  by  the 
name  of  Roa-ailithir  "  [allihir :  Four  Masters],  the 
wood  of  the  pilgrims.  Bnsheen,  a  diminutive,  and 
the  plural  Biuheens,  are  the  names  of  a  great  many 
townlands  in  Munster  and  Connaught ;  the  word  is 
often  applied  to  a  growth  of  smim  bushy  trees  or 
underwood,  as  well  as  to  a  wood  small  m  extent. 
The  word  rot  is  often  written  with  a  instead  of  o, 
both  in  old  records  and  in  anglicised  names ;  as  in 
Bosheeu  Wood,  near  the  Dondram  station  of  the 
Chreat  Southern  and  Western  railway. 
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Fdsach  [faiissagh],  a  very  expressiYe  word,  deiri?ed 
from/^9,  growth,  signifies  a  wilderness  or  an  nnoalti- 
vated  place.  It  gives  names  to  some  townlands  now 
called  Fasagh  and  Fassagh ;  the  territory  along  .thus 
river  Dinin  in  Kilkenny,  which  now  forms  a  l)arony«' 
is  called  Fassadinin,  the  wilderness  of  the  Dinin : 
Fassaroe  in  Wioklow,  red  wilderness. 

Scairt  [scart]  denotes  a  duster  of  bushes,  a  fhioketi 
a  scrubby  place.  In  the  form  Scart,  with  the  dimi- 
nutive Scarteen,  it  gives  names  to  numerous  places, 
but  only  in  the  Munster  counties  and  !Kilkenny. 
Scartlea,  grey  thicket,  is  the  name  of  a  Tillage  m 
Cork,  and  of  some  townlands  in  Watarford  and 
Kerry ;  Soartaglin  near  Castleisland,  the  thicket  of 
the  glen ;  Ballinascarty  in  the  parish  of  Kilmaloda, 
Cork,  the  town  of  the  thicket. 

Maine  [munny],  a  brake  or  shrubbery.  It  oooors 
frequently  in  names,  generally  in  the  form  of  money^ 
which  constitutes  or  begins  about  170  townland 
names  through  the  four  provinces.  The  word  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  a  hill,  so  that  its  signification 
is  occasionally  doubtful.  It  is  probably  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  former  sense  in  the  name  of  Monaghan, 
which  is  called  in  Irish  Muineachdn  (Four  Mast.),  a 
diminutive  of  mnine^  signifying  Gttle  shrubbery. 
There  are  three  townlands  in  Down  called  Money* 
dorragh,  i.  e.  Muine-dorchay  dark  shrubbery ;  Sally* 
money,  the  town  of  the  shrubbery,  is  the  name  of 
many  places  through  the  country ;  Magheraculmoney 
in  Fermanagh,  the  plain  of  the  back  of  the  shrub* 
bery;  Monivea  in  Gal  way  is  called  in  Irish  author- 
ities, Muiiie-an-mheadha  [Money-an-va :  Four  Mast.], 
the  shrubbery  of  the  mead,  very  probably  because 
the  drink  was  brewed  there. 

The    compound  Liathmhuine  [Leewinny],   grey 
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shrubbery,  is  often  used  to  form  names,  and  is  va* 
riously  modified ;  snoh  a&  we  see  in  LeaSbnj  in  Sligo, 
Xieafia  in  Meath,  Liafin  and  LeSnn  in  Donegal,  and 
Leighmoney  in  Cork ;  CloghleaSn,  near  Mitohels- 
town  in  Cork,  the  castle  of  the  grey  thicket. 

Qaertha  [gairha],  is  need  in  the  south  to  denote  a 
woodland  along  a  river,  overgrown  with  small  trees, 
bushes,  or  underwood ;  it  is  almost  confined  to  Cork 
and  Kerry,  and  generally  appears  in  the  forms  of 
Gearha  and  Gearagh ;  and  ocosBionally  Geeragh  and 
G-airha.  There  is  a  well-known  place  of  this  kind 
near  Maoroom,  where  a  dense  growth  of  underwood 
extends  for  three  or  four  miles  ^ong  the  Xiee,  and  it  is 
unlTersally  known  by  tlie  name  of  Gearha.  Tourists 
who  have  seen  Ooomidufif  near  Killamey,  will  re- 
member the  Gearhameen  river  which  Sows  through 
it  into  the  upper  lake  of  EjUamey ;  the  postfix  meen, 
Irish  min,  signifies  literally  smooth,  fine,  or  small, 
indicating  that  this  gearha  was  oomposed  of  a  growth 
of  small  delicate  bushes.  There  is  also  a  Gearhameen 
west  of  Bantry  in  Cork. 

Oarran  is  a  shrubbery.  There  are  a  great  many 
places  in  Munster  and  Connaught  called  Garran, 
Gaxrane,  and  Gorraun,  all  derived  from  this  word.  It 
is  also  found  in  Jjeinster,  but  not  often,  except  in 
Kilkenny ;  and  it  occurs  half  a  dozen  times  in  Mon- 
aghan,  but  I  have  not  found  it  elsewhere  in  Ulster. 
Garranamanagh,  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Kilkenny, 
signifies  the  shrubbery  of  the  monks ;  and  there  ia 
another  parish  in  Cork  called  Garranekinnefeake,  the 
shrubbery  of  Kinnefeake,  a  family  name.  Bijliu- 
garrane,  Sallygarran,  Ballygarrane,  and  Ballygor- 
raun,  all  towaUnd  names,  signify  the  town  of  the 
shrubbery. 

A  tree.  The  common  word  for  a  tree  ii  mtmt,  and- 
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it  has  retained  this  form  unchanged  from  the  eaiiiert 
ageSy  for  crann  occurs  in  the  Zeuss  MSS.  as  a  glon 
on  arbor :  Welsh  pren ;  Armorio  prenn.  This  word 
forms  part  of  the  names  of  many  places,  in  every  one 
of  which  there  must  have  once  stood  a  remarkable  tree, 
and  for  a  time  sufficiently  long  to  impress  the  name. 
In  the  nominative,  it  generally  takes  the  fonns 
Crann  and  Cran,  which  are  the  names  of  townlands 
in  Armagh,  Cavan,  and  Fermanagh ;  and  oonstttnte 
the  beginning  of  many  names ;  such  as  Orandaniel  in 
Wateiford,  Daniel's  tree ;  Crancam  in  Rosoommon 
and  Longford,  crooked  tree ;  Cranlome  in  Tyrone, 
bare  tree ;  Cranacrower  in  Wexford,  the  woodoocks* 
tree. 

Tlie  genitive  case,  crainn^  is  usually  pronounced 
crin  or  creeny  and  the  form  is  modified  accordingly 
wlien  it  occurs  as  a  termination :  Crossmacrin  in 
Galway  is  written  in  Irish,  CrosB-fnaighe-crainn^  the 
cross  of  the  plain  of  the  tree.  Drominacreen  in  Lime- 
rick,  the  little  liill  of  the  tree ;  Corcrain  in  Armagh 
(Cor,  a  round  hill)  ;  and  Carrowcrin,  the  name  of 
several  places,  the  quarter-land  of  the  tree.  With 
the  c  eclipsed,  the  termination  is  usually  -nagran^  as 
in  Ballynagran,  a  common  townland  name,  Baile^na-' 
gcrann^  the  town  of  the  trees.  The  adjective  eran>-' 
nach  signifies  arboreous — a  place  full  of  trees ;  and 
from  this  a  great  many  townlands  and  riverSy  now 
called  Crannagh,  have  received  their  names. 

Bile  [billa]  signifies  a  large  tree ;  it  seems  con- 
nected with  Sansc.  bala^  a  leaf,  the  more  so  as  biledg^ 
the  diminutive  of  the  Irish  word,  also  denotes  a  leaf. 
Bile  was  generallv  applied  to  a  large  tree,  whidi,  for 
any  reason,  was  held  in  veneration  by  the  people ; 
for  instance,  one  under  which  their  chiefs  used  to  be 
inaugurated,  or  periodical  games  celebrated. 
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Trees  of  this  kind  were  regarded  with  intense 
reverence  and  affeotion ;  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
that  a  tribe  could  achieve  over  their  enemies,  was  to 
cut  down  their  inauguration  tree,  and  no  outi^e  was 
more  keenly  resented,  or  when  possible,  visited  with 
sharper  retribution.  Our  onaalB  often  record  their 
destruction  as  events  of  importaooe ;  at  981  for  ex- 
ample, we  read  in  the  Pour  Masters,  that  the  bi/e  of 
Magh-adhar  [}/t.BLk-ii&]  in  Clare,  the  great  tree  under 
which  the  O'Briens  were  inaugurated — was  rooted 
out  of  the  earth,  and  out  up,  by  Malaohy,  king  of 
Ireland ;  and  at  1111,  that  the  inidions  led  an  army 
to  TullahoguQ,  the  inauguration  place  of  the  O'Neills, 
and  out  down  the  old  trees ;  for  which  Niall  O'Lough- 
lin  afterwards  exacted  a  retribution  of  3000  cows. 

These  trees  were  pretty  oommon  in  past  times; 
some  of  them  remain  to  this  day,  and  are  often  called 
Seil  trees,  or  Bellow  trees,  an  echo  of  the  old  word 
bite.  In  most  cases,  however,  they  have  long  since 
disappeared,  but  their  names  remain  on  many  places 
to  attest  their  former  existence.  The  word  bile 
would  be  correctly  anglicised  bitla,  as  we  find  it  in 
LianabiUa  in  Antrim,  the  fort  of  the  ancient  tree. 

As  a  termination  it  assumes  several  forms ;  and  it 
is  in  some  places  used  in  the  masouline,  and  in  others 
in  the  feminine  (see  p.  518).  It  is  very  often  mode 
-ritta,  in  which  cose  it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
English  word  tilla.  The  well-known  song  "Lovely 
Kate  of  Gamavilla,"  will  be  in  the  recolleotion  of 
many  people.  The  home  of  the  celebrated  beauty  lies 
near  the  town  of  Caber  in  Tipperary,  and  its  Irish 
name  is  Gairan-a'-bhile,  the  shrubherv  of  the  ancient 
tree.  GFortavella  and  (}ortavilly  are  the  names  of  two 
townlands  in  Cork  and  T^one  {Oort,  a  field) ; 
Knockavilla  in  several  counties  (Jenocky  a  hill)  ;  and 
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there  are  many  places  called  Aghavilla,  AghaTille, 
and  AehayillY)  the  field  (achadh)  of  the  old  tree.  At 
Bathyuly  in  Garlow,  one  of  these  trees  must  have^  at 
some  former  time,  flourished  on  or  near  an  anoient 
fort,  for  it  is  written  by  the  annalists  Math^bile;  and 
in  the  King's  County,  there  is  a  place  of  the  aame 
name,  but  spelled  Bathvilla. 

In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  eooih, 
the  word  is  pronounced  belhf  as  if  spelled  beibt  and 
this  form  is  perpetuated  in  the  names  of  manyjplaoei^ 
for  instance  Bellia,  a  village  in  Clare,  and  lleUew  in 
Meath ;  Ballinvella  in  Waterford,  the  town  of  the 
old  tree,  the  same  as  Ballinvilla,  tiie  name  of  plaoos 
in  various  counties.  Near  the  entrance  to  Cow  har- 
bour there  is  a  small  peninsula  called  Bingabdla,  the 
rinn  or  point  'of  the  ancient  tree,  which  haa  given 
name  to  the  little  bay  near  it. 

Craebh  [crave]  signifies  either  a  branch  or  a  large 
wide-spreading  tree.  The  name,  like  hile^  was  given 
to  large  trees,  under  whose  shadows  games  or  rdigious 
rites  were  celebrated,  or  chiefs  inaugurated ;  and  we 
may  conclude  that  one  of  these  trees  formerly  grew 
wherever  we  find  the  word  perpetuated  in  a  name. 
Creeve,  the  most  usual  modem  form,  is  the  name  of 
a  great  many  places.  In  several  cases,  the  &A  is  re- 
presented by  tr,  changing  the  word  to  Crew,  whidi 
IS  the  name  of  ten  or  twelve  places  in  the  northern 
counties.  Crewhill  in  Kildare,  is  merely  the  phonetic 
representation  of  Craehh-choill^  branchy  wood,  or  a 
wood  of  branchy  trees ;  Loughcrew,  a  small  lake  in 
Meath,  giving  name  to  a  parish,  is  called  in  Irish, 
Loeh^eraeibhe^  the  lake  of  the  branchy  tree ;  and  the 
village  of  Mullacrew  in  Louth  is  MuUack^eraeihhe^ 
the  hill^*  of  the  tree.  There  are  more  than  thirty 
townlands  called  Creevagh,  i.  e.  branchy  or  buaiif 
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land.  Tbe  name  of  the  parish  of  Omagh  at  the  base 
of  the  mountaiiu  south  of  Dublin  oity,  has  the  same 
original  form,  for  we  find  it  written  "  Greuaghe  "  and 
"  (Sevaghe  "  in  several  old  documents ;  and  Creevy, 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  same  word,  is  the  name 
of  about  twenty  otheis:  in  Monaghan  and  Tyrone 
we  find  some  places  called  DenyoreeTy,  which  signi- 
fies branchy  deny  or  oak  wood.  Near  the  town  of 
Antrim,  is  a  townland  called  Creerery,  and  another 
in  Donegal  called  Crevary ;  both  of  which  are  from 
the  Irish  Craebhaire,  a  branchy  plaoe. 

The  oak.  We  know  as  a  lustorioal  fact,  that  this 
country  formerly  abounded  in  forests  of  oak,  and 
that  for  many  ages  the  timber  continued  to  be  ex- 
ported to  England  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
plentiful  of  all  Irish  trees ;  and  we  find  it  comme- 
morated in  local  names  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  Teffetable  production. 

Dair  [ditr],  the  common  Irish  word  for  oak,  is 
found  in  many  of  the  Indo-European  languages ;  the 
Sanso.  drtt  is  a  tree  in  general,  which  is  prombly  the 
prima^  meaning,  whence  it  oame  to  signify  "  oak," 
wbi(^  IB  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  drva ;  Welsh  dar; 
and  Armorio  dera. 

The  old  Irish  form  of  the  word,  as  found  in  the 
Zeuss  M8S.,  is  datir,  and  this  is  preserved  nearly  in 
its  purity  in  the  name  of  the  Daar,  a  little  river  flow- 
ing by  Newcastle  in  Limeriok,  vhidb  the  people  call 
Ahkainn-na-darach,  the  river  of  the  oak.  There  is  a 
place  near  Foynes  in  the  Shannon,  called  Dumish ; 
bemish  is  the  name  of  three  islands  in  Clare,  Fer- 
managh, and  Sligo, ;  and  we  have  also  Derinoh  and 
Derinish ;  all  of  which  are  from  iJotr-inM,  as  we  find 
it  written  in  "Wars  of  GH3-.,"  signifying  oak  island. 

The  genitive  of  dair  is  darcxh  or  aara,  which  is 
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very  oommon  in  the  end  of  names,  in  the  fonna  of 
'daraghy  '^aray  and  "dare.  Adare  in  Limeriok  is 
always  oalled  in  Irish  doouments,  Ath-^ra^  the  foid 
of  the  oak  tree,  a  name  which  shows  that  a  great  oak 
must  have  for  many  generations  shaded  the  ford 
which  in  ancient  times  crossed  the  Maigue.  There 
is  a  place  of  the  same  Irish  name  near  Dronoiore  in 
Tyrone,  hut  now  called  Aghadarragh ;  and  we  have 
Clondarragh  in  Wexford,  the  meadow  of  the  oak ; 
Lisnadarragh,  the  fort  of  the  oak.  Darach^  an  ad- 
jective formation,  signifies  a  place  full  of  (meJcs;  the 
ancient  form  is  daurauchy  which  in  the  Zuess  MSS., 
glosses  quercetuniy  i.  e.  an  oak  grove.  It  g^ves  name 
to  Darragh,  a  parish  in  the  south  east  of  liimeiiok, 
where  oaks  still  grow ;  and  there  are  places  of  the 
same  name  in  Down  and  Glare. 

Doire  or  daire  [derry]  is  an  oak  wood,  and  is 
almost  always  represented  in  anglicised  names  hy 
derri/  or  derri.  Derrylahan,  a  very  usual  name,  sig- 
nifies hroad  oak-wood  ;  the  wood  still  remains  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  at  Glendalough  in  Wicklow,  that  gave 
it  the  name  of  Derry bawn  {ban,  whitish),  and  this  is 
also  the  name  of  other  places;  Derrykeighan,  a 
parish  in  Antrim,  is  called  in  Irish,  Doire'Chaechain 
(Four  Mast.),  Caechan's,  or  Xeeghan's  grove.  When 
doire  is  joined  with  the  gen.  masc.  of  the  article,  it 
becomes  in  English  c/prr//?,  which  begins  many  names. 
Thus  Derrinlaur,  a  townland  in  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle,  in  Waterford,  not  far  from  Clonmel,  is 
mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters,  who  write  the  name 
Doire-an-lairy  middle  derry.  And  sometimes  it  is 
contracted  to  der,  as  in  Dernagree  in  Cork,  the  same 
as  Derrynagree  in  other  places,  the  wood  of  the  cat- 
tle ;  Derradd  in  Westmeath,  and  Derrada  in  the 
Connaught  counties,  which  are  the  same  as  Derryadd 
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in  the  middle  and  north  ot  Ireland,  Derryadda  in 
Mayo,  and  Derrjfadda  in  the  south  and  west — all 
from  Doire-fkada,  long  oak-wood, the/being  aspirated 
and  omitted  in  some  (see  p.  20). 

The  moat  ancient  name  of  Londonderry,  according 
to  all  our  authorities,  was  Itaire'Calgaich  [Derry- 
Calgagh]  ;  Adamnan,  in  one  place  uses  this  name, 
and  elsewhere  he  translates  it  Roborelum-Calgaehi, 
the  oak  wood  of  Calgaoh.  Calgaoh  vaa  a  man's  name 
oommoD  among  the  ancient  Irish,  signifying  "  fierce 
warrior;"  and  in  the  Latinized  form  of  ^algaous, 
readers  of  Taoitus  will  reoognise  it,  as  the  name  of 
the  hero  who  led  the  Caledonians  at  the  battle  of  the 
G-rampians. 

Daire-Caif/aich  was  the  old  pagan  name,  used  for 
ages  before  St.  Columba  erected  his  monastery  there 
in  546 :  it  was  retiuned  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  the  name  Derry-Columkille  began  to  pre- 
rail,  in  memory  of  its  great  patron,  and  continued 
down  till  the  time  of  James  I.,  whose  charter,  granted 
to  a  oompany  of  London  merchants,  impcned  the 
name  "  Xontionderry." 

We  have  several  interesting  notices  of  the  derri/,  or 
oak  wood,  that  gave  name  to  this  place ;  we  find  it 
in  existence  more  than  600  years  after  the  time  of 
St.  Columba ;  for  the  Four  Masters,  at  1178,  record  : — 
"A  violent  wind-storm  occurred  this  year ;  it  caused 
a  great  destruction  of  trees.  It  prostrated  oaks.  It 
prostrated  one  hundred  and  twenty  trees  in  Derry- 
Columkille. 

The  word  doire  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  roots  in 
Irish  names ;  and  if  we  recollect  that  wherever  it  oc- 
curs an  oak  wood  once  flourished,  we  shall  have  a 
good  idea  of  the  great  abundaaoe  <^  this  tree  in  past 
ages.    Over  1300  names  begin  with  the  word  in  its 
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various  forms,  and  there  are  innumerable  plAoes 
whose  names  contain  it  as  a  termination.  Deireeny 
little  oak  wood,  is  also  of  very  frequent  ooourrenoe, 
chiefly  in  Munster  and  Connaught,  and  oooasionallj 
in  Leinster  and  Ulster ;  Derreenataggait  in  Cork,  the 
little  oak  grove  of  the  sagari  or  priest.  We  have  at 
least  one  example  of  the  diminuuve  in  dn^  in  Derrane 
in  Eoscommon,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Four 
Masters  under  the  name  of  Dairean, 

There  is  yet  another  derivative  of  dair  in  pretty 
oommon  use,  namely  dairbhre^  which  is  now  nniver- 
sallv  pronounced  darrery^  the  aspirated  b  being  wholly 
sunk.  According  to  O'Beilly,  it  sometimes  means  an 
oak ;  but  it  is  generally  used  to  signify  an  oak  forest, 
or  a  place  abounding  in  oaks.  Yalentia  island  is  well 
known  in  our  ancient  literature  by  the  name  otDair- 
bhrCy  as  the  principality  of  the  great  druid  Mogh- 
lluith,  who  played  so  important  a  part  at  the  siege 
of  Knocklong  (see  p.  101).  The  island  is  now  always 
called  Darrcry  in  Irish,  by  the  people  of  Munster — 
a  conclusive  proof  that  the  word  darrery  in  the  mo- 
dem language,  is  identical  with  the  ancient  dair^ 
hhre. 

There  are  two  townlands  in  Galway,  one  in  Cork, 
and  one  in  Limerick,  called  Darrery ;  we  find  Daira- 
ragh  in  Mayo,  and  Darrary  in  Cork  and  Ghdway ; 
Dorrery  occurs  near  Carrick-on-Shannon ;  and  this 
same  form  is  preserved  in  Kildorrery,  the  church  of 
thjB  oaks,  a  village  in  the  north  of  the  county  Cork, 
where  the  ruins  of  an  old  church  are  still  to  be  seen  ; 
written  Kill-darire  in  the  Registry  of  Clonmacnoise. 
Carrigdarrery  in  the  parish  of  jKilmurry  in  Cork, 
the  rock  of  the  oaks.  We  have  one  notable  example 
of  the  preservation  of  the  full  ancient  pronunoiation 
in  Lough  Deiravara  in  Westmeath,  whose  Lriah 
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name,  oa  used  in  the  anoale  ia  Loch  Dairl/ireac 
the  lake  of  the  oaks. 

Sail  or  rdi  [rawl]  is  another  tenn  for  an  oak,  which 
ve  find  used  in  the  beet  aathoritieB ;  and  it  often  oo- 
ours  in  nameB,  hut  nearly  always  in  the  genitive  form, 
rdlack  [rawlagh].  Dnimralla  near  Newtown  Butler 
in  Fermanagh  is  written  by  the  Four  Masters,  Dniim- 
rdlach,  the  ridge  of  the  oak.  There  is  a  plaoe  in 
Queen's  Connty  oalled  Ballinrally,  the  town  of  the 
oak ;  another  near  Athlone,  <»lled  Cloonrollagh 
(meadowj ;  and  a  third  in  Cork,  oalled  Ardraly 
(height).  Ralaghan,  the  name  of  some  townlands  in 
Cavan  and  Monaghan ;  and  Ballagh  near  Banagber 
in  Derry,  both  signify  a  plaoe  of  oaks. 

There  is  yet  another  word  for  an  oak,namel^omn(7; 
it  ooours  in  Cormao's  Qlossary  and  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh,  but  it  is  lees  used  in  names  than  the  others ; 
and  as  it  is  not  liable  to  oormption,  it  is  plainly  dis- 
eemiblfl  when  it  occurs.  It  forms  part  of  the  name 
of  Fortumna,  a  little  town  on  the  Galway  ride  of  the 
Shannon,  which  the  Four  Masters  write  Port-omnoy 
tho  port  or  landing  place  of  the  oak ;  it  is  also  seen 
in  Oortnabomna  near  Castlemartyr  in  Cork,  the  field 
of  the  oak ;  and  in  Brumnmna  in  Clare,  oak  ridge. 

The  aah.  In  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  there 
a  re  three  names  for  the  oonunon  ash — all  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  original,  viz. :  —fuinnte,  /uinnteann, 
aod /uinTisfSff  [funaha,  funsban,  funshoge]  ;  the  last, 
whioh  is  the  most  modem,  is  almost  uniTertially  used, 
and  the  others  are  nearly  forgotten.  Id  the  north 
the/is  omitted  {see  p.  27),  and  the  word  always  em- 
ployed is  uinnaeann  [unshan]. 

The  name  of  the  river  Foncbeon  in  Cork— the  ash- 
prodooing  river— pieeerves  one  of  the  old  forms;  and 
we  find  it  also  in  Fansbin  and  Fonshinagh,  the  namea 
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of  several  places  in  Connaught ;  while  the  northern 
form  appears  in  Unshinagh  and  Inshinagh^  whioh 
are  common  townland  names : — all  these  mean  land 
abounding  in  ash  trees.  Funchoge,  whioh  has  the 
same  signification,  occurs  in  Wexford,  and  we  find 
this  form  as  far  north  as  Louth  ;  while  without  the/9 
it  becomes  Unshog  in  the  parish  of  Tynan,  Armagh, 
and  Ilinchoge  near  Eaheny  in  Dublin. 

The  birch,  Beilh  [beh],  the  birch  tree ;  oo^ate  with 
the  first  syllable  of  theXiatin  betulay  whioh  is  a  dimi» 
nutive.  Great  numbers  of  places  have  received  their 
names  from  this  tree  :  and  some  of  the  most  oommon 
derivatives  are  Beagh,  Behagh,  Bahagh,  Behj,  and 
Beaghy  ;  which  are  all  modifications  01  Beitheach  and 
Beit  high  f  bircli  land,  and  are  found  in  every  part  of 
Ireland.  We  find  several  other  places  called  Bahana, 
Bohanagh,  Beheenagh,  and  Behernagh — all  meaning 
a  place  abounding  in  bircli.  The  village  of  Kilbe- 
heny  in  Tipperary,  near  Mitohelstown,  is  called  in  the 
Four  Masters,  Coiil-beifhne,  birch- wood ;  and  this  in- 
terpretation is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  the  place 
is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  little  river  Behanogh 
(birch -producing  river)  joins  the  Funcheon. 

In  the  end  of  names,  the  word  takes  various  forms, 
the  most  common  of  which  is  beht/ ;  as  we  find  in 
Ballaghbehy  in  Limerick,  and  Ballaghnabehy  in  Lei- 
trim,  the  birchy  road.  Other  forms  are  seen  in  the 
following : — tho  Irish  name  of  Ballybay  in  Mona- 
glian,  is  Bel-atlm-bcithe  [BcUabehy],  the  ford-mouth 
of  tho  birch;  and  they  still  show  the  ford,  on  whioh 
a  few  birches  grow,  or  grew  until  recently,  that  gave 
name  to  the  town.  Aghaveain  Fermanagh  is  always 
called  in  the  annals,  Achadh-beithe  (Four  Masters), 
birch- field,  the  same  name  as  Ac^haveagh  in  Donegal 
and  Tyrone.  Coolavehy  near  BaUyorgan  in  limeriok, 
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the  ooruer  of  the  birch ;  Kilbaha  in  Kerry  and  Glare, 
birch  wood- 

The.  elm.  This  tree  is  denoted  by  kamh  [lav], 
whioh  hEis  relatives  in  several  other  languages,  auca 
as  Latin  vhnw,  Ang-Sax,  ellm,  Eng.  e/m,  &o.  The 
simple  Irish  form  is  hardly  ever  heard  in  the  present 
spoken  language,  the  diminutive  leamhan  [lavaun] 
being  used  in  the  south,  and  s/eamhan  [slavan]  in  the 
north.  These  words  enter  largely  into  names,  and 
are  subjeot  to  some  curious  transformations ;  but  the 
most  general  reoognisable  forms  are  letan,  leevan,  and 
levattn,  which  are  generally  terminations,  and  signify 
abounding  in  elms. 

In  the  parish  of  InistimacBaint  in  Fermanagh,  there 
ifi  a  place  called  Glenlevan,  elm  glen ;  Ballylevin,  the 
town  of  elms,  in  King's  County  and  Donegal ;  Lis- 
levone,  elm  fort,  in  the  parish  of  Abbeymahon,  Cork ; 
Drumleevan  in  Leitrim,  and  Bromalivaun  near 
Tarbert  in  Kerry,  elm  ridge.  The  form  with  an  , 
initial  s  is  often  found  in  the  northern  counties ;  as 
in  Carriolcslavan  in  Lieitrim,  the  rook  of  the  elms ; 
MuUantlavan  in  the  parish  of  Magheraoloone,  Mona- 
ghan,  elm  hill,  the  «  being  eclipsed — Mvi'-an-taUamh' 
ain  (see  p.  23). 

The  nver  Laune,  flowing  from  the  lower  lake  of 
Killamey,  is  called  Leamkain  in  the  Irish  annals,  i.  e. 
the  elm  river ;  and  this  is  its  Irish  name  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  for  the  nasal  sound  of  the  aspirated  m  Is 
distinctly  heard  in  the  pronunciation.  Leamhain 
[Lavin]  is  also  the  original  name  of  the  river  Leven 
in  Scotland,  for  so  we  find  it  written  in  Irish  docu- 
ments, such  as  the  Irish  version  of  Neonius,  &c. ;  and 
the  river  has  given  name  to  the  territory  of  Lennox, 
which  is  merely  a  modem  corruption  of  its  old  name 
LeamJiTta  (Heeves'  Adamnan,  p.  379}. 
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As  a  tenniDation,  the  simple  fonn  hamh  is  seen  in 
Drumlamph,  elm  ridge,  near  Maghera  in  Deony. 
There  is  a  derivative  term,  leamhraidhe  [laTxeej, 
ngnifying  a  plaoe  of  elms,  which  is  anglicised  Loweiy 
in  Fermanagh  and  Donegal,  and  which  also  gives 
name  to  Mmlanalamphry,  a  townland  near  Donenl 
town,  the  little  bill  of  the  elms.  Lavagh,  the  Zbghsh 
form  of  Leamhachy  a  place  of  elms,  is  the  name  of 
some  townlands  in  the  midland  and  western  oonnties. 
The  oblique  form  Leamhaidh  [Lavj :  see  p.  34],  is 
veiT  correctly  anglicised  Lavcj,  the  name  of  a  pazish 
in  Gavan ;  and  with  the  aspirated  m  restored  (see  p. 
44),  we  see  the  same  word  in  Lammj,  the  name  of 
some  townlands  in  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh. 

An  elm  wood  was  called  Leamhchoill  [lavwhill], 
and  this  compound,  subject  to  various  alterations, 
exists  at  the  present  day,  showing  where  these  woods 
formerly  flourished.  The  usual  anglicised  forms  are 
Laughil,  Laghil,  Laghile,  Loghill,  and  Loughill — 
the  names  of  many  places  in  the  middle,  south,  and 
west  of  Ireland ;  Cloonlaughil  in  Leitrim  and  Sligo, 
the  meadow  of  the  elm  wood.  But  the  most  curious 
transformation  is  Longfield  (for  which  see  p.  40) ;  in 
Tyrone,  near  Lough  K^eagh,  occurs  a  kind  of  meta- 
morphic  form  in  Magheralamfield  the  plain  of  the 
elm  wood. 

The  yew.  Of  all  European  trees  the  yew  is  be* 
lieved  to  attain  the  greatest  age ;  there  are  several 
individual  yews  in  England  which  are  undoubtedly 
as  old  as  the  Christian  era,  and  some  are  believed  to 
be  much  older.  We  have  some  very  old  yews  in 
Ireland  also ;  one,  for  instance,  at  Clontarf,  has  pro- 
bably reached  the  age  of  six  or  seven  hundred  years ; 
and  at  the  ruined  castle  of  Aughnanure  (field  oi  the 
yews)  near  Oughterard  in  Galway,  there  is  yet  to  be 
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Been  one  venerable  Bolitory  jew,  the  sole  BurriTOr  of 
those  that  gave  name  to  the  place,  which  oaimot  be 
lesB  than  1000  years  old. 

We  have  two  words  for  the  yew  tree,  evidently  of 
the  same  origin,  and  both  very  oommon  in  names, 
viz-  e6  [o  or  yo]  and  iubkar  [oor  or  yuie].  E6  is 
oommoD  to  the  Celtic,  Teatonio,  and  Classioal  lan- 
guages : — Low  Lat.  ivua,  Fp.  if,  Welsh  y»,  Arm.  icin ; 
Ang.-Sax.  ID,  Eng.  yew.  "As  the  yew  is  diatin* 
guiehed  by  its  remarkable  longevity,  one  may  oon- 
jeoture  a  oonneotion  of  the  0.  H.  German  itra  with 
iaa  eternity,  Or-  aiOn,  Tjoi.  ovum,  Goth  atrt  "[Eng. 
age  and  ever]  (Piotet,  "Origines").  .  Cormao  man 
CuUenan  made  uie  same  observation  a  thousand  years 
ago  in  his  Glossary,  when  he  derived  iuhhar  from  ed, 
ever,  and  barr,  top,  "  because  it  never  loses  its  top ; 
i.  e.  it  is  ever-green." 

In  the  seventh  century,  St.  OoLnan,  an  Irish  monk, 
having  retired  from  the  see  of  Lindisfame,  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  erected  a  monastery  at  a 
place  called  Magh-ed  or  Mageo  (Bede),  the  plain  of 
the  yews,  in  vhioh  he  settled  a  number  of  English 
monks  whom  he  had  brought  over  with  him.  For 
many  ages  afterwards,  this  monastery  was  constantly 
resorted  to  by  monks  from  Britain,  and  henoe  it 
is  generally  called  in  the  annals  Magkeo-rta-Saxan 
i.  e.  Mayo  of  the  Saxons.  The  ruins  of  the  old  abbey 
still  remain  at  the  village ;  and  from  this  plaoe  the 
oounty  Mayo  derives  its  name.  Mayo  is  also  the 
name  of  several  other  places,  and  in  eJI  oases  it  has 
the  same  signification.  There  is  a  parish  in  Glare, 
taking  its  name  &om  an  old  ohuroh,  called  in  the 
annals  Magh-ne6,  now  Moynoe,  which  is  the  same 
name  as  Mayo,  only  vrith  the  addition  of  tiie  n  of  the 
old  genitive  pInraL    The  mnrd  ei  is  very  often  z^*- 
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Eifiented  by  o  or  m  as  a  tcinninatiopp  as  in  Eilloa  m 
ngford,  Cai^  (0*GL  Gal.),  tlie  dmnli  of  ilia 
yews :  Oleno  and  Olenoe,  Tew  glanu 

The  oompoimd  tfrfdlMY/ [omU],Bigidfying7^ 
in  variooB  modem  fimnagiTeBnamea  to  agveatmaay 
plaoes.  The  beat  known  18  Tongbal  at  ffaa  mouth  cf 
the  Blackwater  (EoekaiU:  Four  Maat),  whidh  iraa  lo 
oalled  firom  an  ancient  yew  wood  that  gmr  on  the 
hOl  dope  where  the  town  now  atanda;  and  even  yet 
Bome  of  the  old  yewa  zemain  there.  The  tem  k 
more  common,  howerer,  in  the  form  Oghill,  irhioli  k 
the  name  of  about  twenty  townlanda  in  Tazionaeoan- 
tiea.  ItoocorsinTipperaiyaaAnghaU^andinDenT 
as  Anghil ;  the  pliual  formsy  O^iiUy,  Oghly,  aid 
AgfaiUy  (yew  woodaX  aie  fiiond  in  Galway  and  Do- 
negal ;  and  the  English  plural,  Aughils  and  AghiUs, 
in  Kerry  and  Cork.  Donohill  in  Tipperary,  the  for- 
tress of  the  yew  wood  ;  the  parish  of  Cloonoghill  in 
Sligo  is  called  in  "  Hy  Fiaehraoh "  Ciuain^ochaiUe 
the  meadow  of  the  yew  wood ;  and  there  is  another 
place  of  the  same  name  in  Boscommon  ;  while  the 
form  Clonoghill  is  found  in  Edng's  and  Queen's 
Counties. 

The  other  term,  iitbhar^  is  the  wprd  now  used  in 
the  spoken  language,  and  it  is  still  more  common  in 
local  nomenclature  than  c6.  As  a  termination  it  oc- 
curs in  the  form  of  -ure,  or  with  the  article  •nure^ 
in  great  numbers  of  names  all  over  the  country. 
Terenure  is  a  place  near  Dublin  whose  name  signi- 
fies the  land  of  the  yew  [Tir-an'Uibhair)^  and  the 
demesne  contains,  or  contained  until  lately,  some 
very  large  yew  trees.  The  village — now  a  suburb 
of  DubUn— that  was  built  on  tnis  townland,  was 
oalled  firom  its  shape,  Roundtown ;  but  the  good 
taste  of  the  present  proprietor  has  restored  the  old 
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iiEime  Terenure,  and  *'  Roundtovn"  is  now  fast  falling 
into  disuBe.  Ballynure  and  Ballinure,  the  name  of 
a  great  many  places,  yew-town  ;  Ahanure,  the  ford 
of  the  yew.  In  the  parish  of  Killelagh,  London- 
derry, there  is  a  townland  called  Qortiiiure,  which 
the  Four  Masters  call  Qori-an-iubkair,  the  field  of 
the  yew ;  and  tltis  is  also  the  name  of  several  other 
townlands-  There  are  many  old  churches  ^ving 
names  to  townlands  and  parishes,  called  Killure  and 
Killanure,  the  church  of  the  yew,  no  doubt  from  the 
common  practice  of  planting  yew  trees  near  churches. 
The  townland  and  parish  of  TJregare  in  Limerick, 
must  bare  received  the  name  from  some  remarkable 
yew  tree,  for  the  name  is  lubhar-ghtOTT  [Ture-yar], 
short  yew. 

Newry  in  Down,  was  anciently  called  luhhar-dnik' 
tragha  [Yure-kintraw],  the  yew  tree  at  tlie  head  of 
the  strand,  of  which  the  oldest  form  is  found  in  the 
Xjeabharna  \i\i\S^a%,xiz.,Ibur-cind-tracMa.  It  ap- 
pears by  a  curious  entry  in  the  Four  Masters  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  a  tree  planted  by  St.  Patrick, 
and  which  continued  to  flourish  for  700  years  after 
him  : — "  AD.  1162.  The  monastery  of  the  monks  at 
Itibhar-cinti'tragha  was  burned,  with  all  its  furniture 
and  books,  acd  also  the  yew  which  St.  Patrick  him- 
self had  planted."  The  tree  must  have  "been  situated 
near  the  highest  point  to  which  the  tide  rises,  for  this 
is  what  the  word  ceann-iragha,  strand-head,  denotes. 
In  after  ages,  the  full  name  was  shortened  to  lubhar, 
which  by  prefixing  the  article  (p.  23),  and  making 
some  other  alterations,  was  reduced  to  the  present 
name. 

We  have  also  other  places  called  Newry ;  and  the 
Bhortened  form,  Nure,  is  the  name  of  several  town- 
lands.    Uragh,  a  place  abounding  in  jews,  is  some- 
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2nd  Ser.,  o,  vm).  But  if  thie  were  the  case,  the 
ancient  name  should  be  written  Sliabh-Culainn ; 
whereas  we  know  that  in  the  oldest  and  hest  autho- 
rities, it  is  Sliabh'Cmllinn,  which  admits  of  only  one 
interpretation,  the  mountain  of  holly.  There  are  two 
derivatives  of  this  word,  Gullenagh  and  Cullentragh 
or  Cullentro,  which  ^ves  names  to  about  sixty  town- 
lands  and  Tillages ;  the  former  is  more  usual  in  the 
south,  and  the  latter  in  the  north ;  and  both  were 
originally  applied  to  ft  place  abounding  in  holly. 

The  hazel.  This  tree  was  formerly  held  in  great 
estimation  in  Ireland :  we  ore  told  that  2£ao  Ouill 
(literally  "  son  of  the  hazel "),  one  of  the  three  last 
kings  of  the  Tuatha  De  Dananns,  was  so  called  be- 
cause he  worshipped  the  hazel.  When  the  old  writers 
record,  as  they  firequently  do,  tbat  the  country  pros- 
pered under  the  benign  rule  of  a  good  king,  ttiey 
usoally  state,  as  one  of  the  indications  of  plenty,  that 
the  hazels  bended  with  abundance  of  nuts ;  and  the 
salmon  that  ate  the  nuts  which  fell  from  the  nine 
hazel  trees  growing  round  certain  great  river  foun- 
tains, became  a  "  salmon  of  knowledge ; "  for  whoever 
took  and  ate  one  of  these  fish,  became  immediately 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  poetry. 

Coll  is  the  Irish  word  for  a  hazel,  corresponding 
with  Lat.  corylua.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  modem  forms  of  this  word  from  those  of  several 
others ;  in  the  beginning  of  names  it  is  usually  re- 
presented by  colt,  col,  cole,  cull,  and  cul,  but  some  of 
these  syllables  ore  often  of  doubtful  signification. 
Cullane  and  Gullaun  are  the  names  of  some  town- 
lands  in  Kilkenny  and  the  Kunster  counties ;  Cullaa 
occurs  in  Mayo ;  and  CoUon  is  a  village  and  pariah 
in  Lonth:  all  these  Bignify  a  place  where  nasels 
grow.  The  name  of  the  celebrated  Slieve  Callan  in 
34 
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Clare  has  the  same  sijpiifloation ;  Hdt  ii  J0  written 
Collan  in  the  old  authcoities.  CottdMU  [enUdU], 
hazel  wood,  like  leamh-ehoill  (p.  508)  is  solgeot  to 
oondderable  variatioiiB  of  fona :  as  Oollaliilly  we  find 
it  in  Tipperary  and  Qoeen*!  Oooniy;  OoUhill  ia 
Donegal,  King's  Oounly,  Longfoird,  and  Heath; 
and  Callowhilf  in  Fennimagfai  Jjeitrim,  '^^r^ngW'j 
and  Wioklow. 

As  a  terminationy  the  word  eoff  takes  tlia  diflbnat 
forms,  'h/te^  -^uill,  and  'COfb^  aU  repgosonting  tis 
^nitive,  cuill;  Barnakyle  near  ICnngret  ioLuB^ 
rick,  and  Bamaooyle  in  Wioklow,  hasd  gap ;  Moaa- 
quill  in  Tipperaiy,  Camqnill  in  Honagliaiiy  aad 
lisaquill  in  Longford  and  Monaghan,  the  bog,  tis 
cam,  and  the  fort,  of  the  hazel. 

7/ie  alder.  This  tree  is  called  feam  ffam]  in 
Irish ;  but  in  the  present  spoken  language  the  dmd- 
nutive  feaniog  (farnoge)  is  always  used.  The  syl- 
lables fani  and  fern^  which  are  found  in  names  in 
every  part  of  Ireland,  indicate  the  prevalenoe  of  this 
tree :  thus  we  have  several  places  called  Fami^ 
Femagh,  and  Femey,  denoting  a  place  produdDg 
alders ;  and  Famane  and  Farnoge  are  used  in  the 
same  sense.  Ferns  in  Wexford  is  well  known  in 
ecclesiastical  and  other  records  by  the  name  oiF^BorM 
— i.  e.  alders,  or  a  place  abounding  in  alders.  Glen- 
fame,  a  beautiful  valley  near  Manorhamilton,  is  called 
by  the  Pour  Masters  Gleann-feama^  the  alder  glen. 
When  the  /  is  eclipsed  (p.  22),  the  terminations, 
-navaniy  -naverny  -nararna^  &c.,  are  formed  :  Gt)rfau- 
vem  in  Donegal  and  Gortnavamoge  in  Tipperaiy, 
alder  field ;  Lecknavama  in  Galway,  the  flagstone  d 
the  alders. 

The  celebrated  territory  of  Famey  in  Monagbin 
is  Q^loA^Fearnmhagh  [Famvah]  in  the  Book  of  B^hti 
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and  other  Iruh  documents,  which  was  softened  dovn 
to  the  present  form  hj  the  aspiration  of  the  m  and  ff. 
This  name  eignifiea  alder  plain ;  and  even  so  kte  as 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  alder  woods  remained 
in  oonsiderahle  abundance  (see  Mr.  E.  P.  Shirley's 
account  of  the  harony  of  Famey,  page  1 ). 

The  apple  tree.  Abhall  or  tibhall  signifies  both  an 
apple  and  an  apple  tree  :  — pronounced  oirl  or  ool,  and 
Bometimes  acel.  The  ancient  Irish  form,  as  found  in 
the  Zeuss  MSB.,  is  aball,  which  oorresponds  with  the 
Ang.-Sax.  appel,  Eng.  apple. 

This  woid  enters  largely  into  local  names,  and 
very  often  assumes  the  forms  ou>/,  ool,  oicle,  &.a. 
^bowle  in  Wioklow  is  called  in  Irish  documents 
Achadk-abkla,  the  field  of  the  apple  trees  ;  the  same 
name  is  found  in  Fermanagh,  in  the  slightly  different 
form  Aghjowle ;  and  iu  Lieitrim  Aghyowla.  Bally- 
hoolr  on  the  Blackwater,  below  Mallow,  is  called  in 
tile  Book  8f  Lismore,  Atk-ubhla  [Ahoola],  the  ford 
of  the  apples ;  and  the  present  name  was  formed  by 
prefixing  Bally: — Baila-atha-ubhla  (dow  pronounced 
Blaa-hoola),  the  town  of  the  apple  ford. 

In  many  places,  and  especially  in  some  parts  of 
the  north,  the  word  abhall  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"  orchard ; "  ns,  for  instance,  in  Avalreagh  in  Mo- 
naghon,  gray  orchard ;  Annohavil  in  Londonderry 
and  Tyrone,  the  marsh  of  the  orchard.  Very  much 
the  same  meaning  has  Oola  on  the  Limerick  and 
TVaterford  railway,  which  preserves  exactly  the  sound 
of  the  Irish  name,  JJbhla,  i.  e.  apple  trees,  or  a  place 
of  apples. 

The  proper  and  usual  word  for  an  orchard,  how- 
ever, is  abhalghort  [oulart],  literally  apple-garden, 
which  is  of  pretty  frequent  oocurrenoe,  suojeot  to 
Bome  variationB  of  spelling.  The  most  common  fi>rm 
34* 
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is  Oalart,  the  name  of  aevanl  plaoet  in  Wezfbtd; 
Ballinoulart  in  Wexford  and  Eing's  Oonntj,*  and 
Balljwhollart  in  Down,  both  signify  fhe  town  of  tha 
orchard.  Another  form  appears  in  Enooknllaid  in 
Carlow,  orchard  hill ;  bnt  Ullard  in  EilkennT  has  a 
different  origin. 

The  elder  iree.  The  elder  or  boortree  is  called  Itomm 
or  trom^  gen.  truim  [triml*  .  The  beat  known  plaes 
named  m>m  this  tree  is  Trim  in  Meath,  wfaieh  was 
so  called  from  the  elder  trees  that  grew  near  the 
old  ford  across  the  Boyne:  it  is  oalled  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh   Vadum^Trmnnif  a  half  trandation  of  iii 
Irish  name,  Afh' Truim,  the  ford  of  the  boortreeSi  of 
which  onlj  the  latter  part  has  been  retained.    We 
have  numerous  names  terminating  in  "Mm  and  '4rime 
which  always  represent  the  genitive  of  trom ;  GhJ- 
trim  in  Meath,  once  a  place  of  some  in^portance,  is 
called  in  the  annals,  Cala'trnimy  the  callow  or  holm 
of  the  elder ;  Gortvunatrime  near  Emly  inTipperary, 
the  gort  or  field  of  the  bottom  land  {bun)  of  the 
elder.     The  old  name  of  the  mountain  now  called 
Bessy  Bell,  near  Newtownstewart,  was  Sliabh-truim 
(Four  M.),  the  mountain  of  the  elder. 

A  place  where  elders  grow  is  often  called  tromaii^ 
[trummera],  from  which  Trummery  in  Antrim  de- 
rives its  name ;  it  is  shortened  to  Trummer,  as  the 
name  of  a  little  island  in  the  Clare  part  of  the  Shan- 
non ;  and  in  Wexford  it  takes  the  form  of  Trimmer. 
Tromdiiy  a  diminutive  of  tromm^  meaning  either  the 
elder  tree  or  a  place  producing  elder,  has  given  name 
to  Tromaun  in  Eoscommon,  to  Tromman  in  Meath, 
and  to  Trumman  in  Donegal. 

The  blackthorn,  Draeighean  [dreean]  is  the  black- 
thorn or  sloe-bush ;  the  old  Irish  form  as  given  in 
Cormac's  Glossary  is  droigen ;  Welsh  draen ;  Cornish 
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drain.  The  Bunple  word  giveB  namea  to  eeveral 
^Eioes  in  Antrim,  Berry,  and  Tyrone,  now  called 
Dreen,  Drain,  and  Brains,  i.  e.  blaok-tbom.  Brinan 
near  Kinsaley  in  Dublin  is  called  Draighnen  by  the 
Four  Mafiters,  i.  e.  a  place  produoing  blaok-thoms. 
Thifi  diminutive  form  is  much  more  oommon  than  the 
primitive,  and  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  the  aloe-bush 
»  called  drinan,  or  drinan-donn  (brown).  It  gives 
names  to  various  places  now  called  Dreenan,  Briu- 
ane,  and  Brinaun.  The  adjective  form,  draeigkn' 
each,  and  its  diminutive,  draeighneackin,  are  also  very 
common  as  townland  names,  in  the  modem  forms, 
Dreenagh,  Drinagh,  Briny,  and  Drinaghan — signi- 
fying a  place  abounding  in  sloe-busbes ;  Aghadreen- 
agh,  Agnadreenan,  Agbadrinagh,  and  Aghadreen, 
are  the  names  of  townlands  in  various  comities,  all 
meaning  the  field  of  the  sloe  bushes- 

The  doe  is  designated  by  the  Irish  word  aims 
[amy],  which  is  found  pretty  often  in  the  end  of 
names,  in  the  form  of  -at-ney.  For  the  original  name 
of  Eillamey  in  "KjirTj,  we  have  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  any  written  authority  ;  but  I  see  no  reason 
to  question  the  opinion  already  advanced  by  others, 
that  the  Irish  name  iBCi'/^airncai/A,  theohun>h  of  the 
sloes.  This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  frequency 
of  the  same  termination :  thus  we  have  a  Killamey  in 
Kilkenny,  another  in  Boscommon,  and  a  third  near 
Bray  in  Wioklow.  Near  Clones,  there  is  a  townland 
called  Magheramy,  the  plain  of  the  sloes ;  Glonamey 
in  Westmeath  and  Cavan,  sloe-meadow ;  Mullarney 
in  Kildare,  the  summit  of  the  sloes,  &o. 

The  ichite  thorn  or  hate  tree — Irish,  sceacH  [skagh]. 
From  these  thom  hushes,  so  plentifully  diffused  over 
the  whole  country,  a  vast  number  of  places  have  re- 
eeived  their  names.    There  are  numerous  townlands 
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oalled  Skai^h,  Skea,  and  Bkeagh,  i.  e.  Bimply  a  thorn 
bush ;  and  tiiese,  along  with  the  shorter  form»  Ske, 
begin  the  names  of  many  others,  saoii  as  Skeagh- 
anore  in  Cork,  tiie  bnsh  of  the  gold,  and  Skenamt 
in  Tyrone,  of  the  silver — ^both  probably  so  oalled 
beoanse  the  bnshes  marked  the  spots  where  the  pear 
santry  dreamed  of,  and  dng  for  money. 

As  a  termination,  the  worn  takes  these  same  forms, 
in  addition  to  several  others,  sudk  as  -tie,  -sAeAo, 
-skehif,  &o.;  as  in  Gknrtnaskeagh,  GortnadEehy,  and 
Gh)rtnaskey,  all  whioh  are  the  names  of  townlands, 
and  signify  the  field  of  the  white-thorns ;  Tallyna- 
skeagh,  and  Enooknaskeagh,  both  signifying  white^ 
thorn  hill ;  BauDskeha  in  Kilkenny,  the  green  field 
of  the  bush ;  Aghnaskeha,  Aghnaskeagh,  and  Aghna- 
skew,  bushy  field  {achadh) ;  Clonskeagh  in  Dublin, 
and  Cloonskeagh  in  Mayo,  the  cloon  or  meadow  of  the 
white-thorn  bushes.  Lisnaskea  in  Fermanagh  (the 
fort  of  the  bush),  took  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
tree  called  Sceatli-ghabhraj  under  which  the  Maguire 
used  to  be  inaugurated.  There  are  some  places  in 
Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Tyrone,  called  Skeoge, 
and  we  have  several  townlands  with  the  name  of 
Skeheen,  both  these  signifying  a  little  bush,  or  a 
little  bushy  brake.  Skehanagh  and  Skahanagh,  a 
bushy  place,  are  the  names  of  townlands  in  every 
part  of  Ireland,  except  Ulster. 

The  furze,  Aiteann  [attan]  is  our  word  for  the 
furze ;  old  Irish,  aittcn  (Cor.  GL),  Welsh  eithin ;  and 
it  is  found  chiefly  as  a  termination  in  two  different 
forms,  -attinj  and  -attina.  The  first  is  seen  in  Cool- 
attin,  the  name  of  some  places  in  Limerick,  Wick- 
low,  and  Wexford,  signifying  the  comer  of  the 
furze  ;  and  the  second  in  Ballynahattina  in  Gbdway, 
the  same  as  Ballynahatten  in  Down  and  Louth,  and 
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Ballinattin  in  Waterford  and  Tipperary,  the  town 
of  the  furze.  The  Irish  scholar  will  remark  that  in 
these  names  the  word  is  used  in  the  masouline  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  feminine  in  the  north  and  west ; 
and  I  may  remark  here,  onoe  for  all,  that  I  have  also 
observed  this  difference  of  gender  inflexion  according 
to  locality,  in  case  of  the  names  of  some  other  natural 
productions. 

The  heath.  The  common  heath — erica  vulgaris — 
is  denoted  by  the  word  fraech;  as  may  be  expected, 
it  enters  extensively  into  names,  and  oftener  as  a  ter- 
mination than  otherwise.  In  the  beginning  of  names, 
and  when  it  stands  alone,  it  is  usually  represented  by 
Freogh  and  Freugh ;  thus  FreaghiUaun  is  the  name 
of  several  little  islands  round  various  parts  of  the 
ooast,  signifying  heathy  island  ;  Freaghmore  in 
Westmeath,  and  Freughmore  in  Tyrone,  great 
heath.  We  find,  however,  Freeduflf— black  heath — 
in  Armagh  and  Cavan,  the  same  as  Freaghduff  in 
Tipperary. 

As  a  termination  it  takes  the  form  -/r««,  which 
exactly  represents  the  pronunciation  of  the  genitive, 
fraeigh.  Inishfree,  a  little  island  in  Lough  Gill,  is 
called  by  the  Four  Masters,  Inis/raeich^  heathy  is- 
land ;  and  there  are  islands  of  the  same  name  off  the 
ooast  of  Donegal,  and  elsewhere.  Coolfree,  heathy 
comer,  is  a  townland  near  Ballyorgan  in  Limerick. 
When  the  article  is  used,  the /disappears  by  aspira- 
tion (p.  20),  and  the  word  becomes  -ree ;  but  then 
this  syllable  is  often  also  the  modem  form  of  righj  a 
king : — Thus  Ballinree,  which  is  the  name  of  about 
a  dozen  townlands,  might  represent  either  Baile-an-' 
righ^  the  town  of  the  king,  or  Baile-an-fhraeighj  of  the 
heather. 

The  diminutives //'a^cAdw  and  fraechdg — ^but  prin- 
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cipally  the  former — are  used  to  denote  the  bilberry, 
or  whortleberry,  or  "  hurt,"  as  it  is  called  over  a 
great  part  of  Manstor,  a  oontraotioQ  of  "  hurtle  "  or 
"  whortle-"  In  other  parts  of  Irelflod,  these  berriea 
get  their  proper  Irish  name ;  and  the  oitizons  of  Dub- 
lin are  well  aocustomed  to  see  "frai^hana"  exposed 
for  sale  iu  boskets,  by  women  who  pick  them  on 
the  neighbouring  hills.  Freahanes  and  Frehans,  i.  o. 
whortleberries,  are  the  names  of  two  townlaads,  one 
near  Ross  Carberry,  the  other  in  Tipperary ;  and  by 
a  change  of  ch  to  /  (p.  52),  it  becomes  Freffaoa  in 
Heath.  On  the  Northern  side  of  See&n  mountain 
over  Gtle nosh een  in  Limerick,  there  is  a  deepgleu 
oolled  Lyrenafreagbaun,  which  represents  the  Iriah 
iarfAaj-Hfi-W{/r(W<:/iiiij,the  river-branch  of  the  whortle- 
berries ;  and  it  produces  them  as  plentifully  to-day  as 
whou  it  got  the  name.  Kilnafrehaii  in  Waterfoni, 
and  Kylefreaghane  in  Tipperary,  bilberry  wood; 
Binnafreaghan  in  Tyrone,  the  peak  of  the  whortle* 
berries. 

The  icy.  The  different  kinds  of  ivy  are  denoted  by 
the  term  eidhne&n  [ine-aun],  which  is  a  dimiautiTS  of 
the  older  form  eden,  as  given  in  Cormao's  Qlossary ; 
Welsh  eiddcic.  In  ita  simple  form  it  gives  name 
to  Inan  in  Meath,  and  to  Inane  in  Cork  and  Tip- 
perary, both  meaning  an  ivy-oovered  place.  The 
adjective  form  eiShnach  [inagh],  abounding  in  ivy, 
is,  however,  much  more  common,  and  it  ooours  in 
MSS.  of  authority.  There  is  a  river  in  Glare  called 
Inagh,  from  which  a  parish  takes  name,  and  also  a 
river  in  Donegal,  flowing  into  Inver  Bay,  called 
Eany  (which  gives  name  to  Gleneany,  through 
which  it  flows),  both  of  which  the  Four  Master* 
mention  by  the  name  of  Eidhneach,  i.  e.  the  ivy-pro- 
dnttog  river. 
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The  celebrated  monastery  of  Clonenagh  in  Queen's 
Coaaty  was  founded  by  St.  Fintan  in  the  middle  of 
the  Bixth  oentory.  It  is  called  in  O'OIery's  Calendar 
and  other  Irish  doonmente,  Clitain-eidhnech,  which,  in 
the  Latin  Life  of  the  founder  is  translated  Laiibulum 
hederotum,  the  retreat,  (i.  e.  the  cloon)  of  the  ivy.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  epithet  is  as  appli- 
cable to-day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  St.  Fintan  ;  for 
the  place  prodaoea  a  luxuriant  growth  of  ivy,  which 
clothes  the  gable  of  the  old  ohuroh,  and  all  the  treea 
in  the  neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SHAFE    AKD     POSITION. 

A  REAL  or  fancied  lesembknoe  to  different  parts  of 
the  human  body,  has  originated  a  great  variety  of 
topographical  names  all  over  the  country.  Most  of 
the  bodily  members  have  been  turned  to  acoount  in 
this  manner :  and  the  natural  features  compared  with, 
and  named  from  them,  are  generally,  but  not  always, 
hills. 

The  head.  The  word  ceann  [can],  a  head,  is  used 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  En  gUsh  word,  to  denote 
the  head,  front,  or  highest  part  of  anything ;  and  it 
commonly  appears  in  anglicised  names,  in  the  forms 
can,  ken,  kin.  There  is  a  place  near  Callan  in  Kil- 
kenny called  Gannafahy,  whose  Irish  name  is  Ceann' 
na-faithche,  the  head  of  the  ezeroise-greeu ;  Kincon 
in  Mayo  and  Armagh,  the  hound's  head,  so  called 
from  some  peculiarity  of  shape ;  Kiaard,  high  head 
or  hill ;  Kmturk,  the  head  or  hill  of  the  boar. 
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The  hi^heflt  pomt  xeaobed  by  ihe  tide  ia  a  mmtf 
was  Bometunee  deeignated  by  the  tenoa  eeann^murt^ 
L  e.  the  head  of  the  sea ;  from  a  root  of  this  kind  cm 
the  river  Boughty,  the  town  of  Eenmare  ia  Eenjr 
received  its  name ;  and  Sanvaira  in  GUiway  origi- 
nated in  the  same  way,  for  the  Four  Masters  oall  it 
Ceannmhara.  Another  oompoand»  eeannmile  [can- 
sauly],  also  used  to  express  the  same  idea,  means 


literally  the  head  of  the  orine,  and  from  this  we  have 
the  name  of  Elinsale  in  Cork,  of  Kinsalebeg  in 
Waterford  (beg^  little,  to  distingnish  it  fi^mi  tibe  pre- 
oeding),  of  JSinsaley,  a  parish  north  of  Dublin ;  and 
of  Eintale  in  the  parish  of  Elllygarvan  in  Donegal, 
in  which  last  the  8  is  eclipsed  b^  t. 

The  forehead  is  denoted  in  Irish  by  the  word  eudan 
[fedan],  which  is  used  topographically  to  signify  a 
hill  brow.  There  is  a  small  town  in  King's  County, 
another  in  Antrim,  and  half  a  dozen  townlands  in 
several  counties,  called  Edenderry;  all  of  which  are 
from  the  Irish  ijudan-doire,  the  hUl  brow  of  the  oak 
wood.  This  word,  Eden — always  with  the  same 
meaning —  is  much  used  in  the  northern  and  north- 
western counties  in  local  nomenclature  ;  it  is  itself 
the  name  of  about  a  dozen  places ;  and  it  forms  the 
beginning  of  more  than  100  other  names.  It  is  occa- 
sionally contracted ;  as  in  Ednashanlaght  in  Tyrone, 
the  hill  brow  of  the  old  sepulchre  (Jeacht). 

The  nose.  Sron  [srone],  the  nose,  is  often  applied 
to  prominent  points  of  hills,  or  abrupt  promontories; 
and  in  this  sense  we  sometimes  find  it  in  townland 
names ;  as  in  Sroankeeragh  in  Boscommon,  the  sheep's 
nose ;  Shronebeha  in  Cork,  the  nose  or  point  of  the 
birch. 

The  throat.  The  word  braghad  [brand],  which 
literally  signifies  the  gullet  or  windpipe,  is  locally 
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applied  to  a  gorge  or  deeply-cut  glen ;  and  of  this 
applioation,  the  river  and  valley  of  the  Braid  near 
Bdllymena  in  Antrim,  form  a  very  cbaracteristio  ex- 
ample. The  diminutive  Bradoge,  little  gorge,  is  the 
name  of  a  small  stream  floviring  by  Qran^egorman 
into  the  Liflfey  on  the  north  side  of  Dublin,  and  of 
another  flowing  into  the  sea  at  Bundoran  in  Donegal ; 
and  the  same  word  gives  name  to  a  townland  in 
Monaghan  now  called  Braddocks.  Scornach  is  an- 
other term  for  the  windpipe ;  it  is  applied  to  a  re- 
markable glen  out  through  the  hills  near  Tallaght 
in  Dublin,  now  called  the  gap  of  Ballinascomey,  i.e. 
the  town  of  the  gorge ;  and  there  is  a  place  called 
Scomagh  on  the  Ijee,  three  miles  above  Ballincollig. 

The  shoulder.     Guala  or  gunlann  [goola,  goolan] 

signifies  the  shoulder,  and  was  often  applied  to  a  hill. 

The  village  of  Shanagolden  in  LimericK  is  called  in 

Irish  authorities,  SeangualanUj  old  shoulder  or  hill, 

•  and  this  is  also  the  Irish  name  still  in  use. 

The  back.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  druim 
[drum]  is  a  back,  exactly  the  same  as  the  Latin  dor- 
suniy  with  which  it  is  also  cognate.  In  its  local  ap- 
plication, it  signifies  a  long  low  hill  or  ridge ;  and 
in  this  sense  also  it  is  often  translated  by  dorsum. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  root  words  in 
Irish  names ;  its  most  usual  anglicised  forms  are 
drumj  droniy  and  drim;  and  these  syllables  begin 
about  2400  names  of  townlands,  towns,  and  villages, 
besides  the  countless  names  that  contain  this  very 
prolific  root  otherwise  combined.  In  Munster  it  is 
very  generally  pronounced  rfrow;/i,and  in  many  names 
it  is  modernized  accordingly. 

There  are  several  places  in  the  southern  and  west- 
em  counties,  called  Dromada  and  Dromadda,  the 
Irish  name  of  which  is  Druim-fhadd^j  long  ridge,  the 
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sound  of  /  being  wholly  sunk  bjr  aspiraiioa  (p.  20) ; 
in  some  of  the  northern  ooonties  tne/is  retainwl, 
and  the  name  becomes  Drumfiid.  Dromagh  in 
Queen's  Count  j,  Drimaffh  in  Wexford,  and  Dromagh 
in  Gorky  signify  ridged  land,  a  place  foil  of  drumt  or 
ridges. 

In  many  combinations  of  this  word,  the  d  sound 
is  lost  by  aspiration.  Aughrim  near  BalUnasloe  in 
Galway»  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  1691,  haa  its  name 
formed  in  this  way ;  it  is  called  in  Irish  aathoritieSy 
Each-dhruim^  which  Oolgan  translates  tquirmom^  L  e. 
horse-hill ;  and  the  prontmoiation  of  the  aaciant  nsme 
is  well  preseryed  in  the  modem.  There  are,  besides 
this,  al)out  twenty  Aiu^hrims  in  Ireland.  Sometimes 
the  d  sound  is  changed  to  that  of  ^,  as  in  Leitrim,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  counties,  and  of  more  than  forty 
townlands  scattered  over  Ireland:  —  Liath^dhruim 
(Four  Mast.),  grey  ridge  (see  Sheetrim,  p.  184). 

The  diminutive  Driumin  [DrimmeenJ,  has  ^ven 
names  to  various  places  now  called  Drimeen,  Dro- 
meen,  and  Drummeen.  Dromainn  [drumin],  which 
is  perhaps  a  diminutive,  also  means  a  ridge,  much 
the  same  as  druim  itself,  and  this  word  originated 
the  names  of  all  those  places  called  Dromin,  Drum- 
min,  and  Drummans;  in  the  northern  counties  it  is 
often  corrupted  to  Drummond  (p.  62),  which  is  the 
name  of  about  twenty  townlands.  Another  develop- 
ment of  druim  is  druimneach  or  druimne^  meaning 
ridges  or  ridged  land,  originating  a  new  g^rovrth  of 
names.  For  example,  Drimnagh  castle  and  parish, 
three  miles  south  west  from  Dublin,  took  the  name 
from  the  little  sand-ridffcs  now  called  the  Green 
Hills.  Drimna,  Dromnagu,  and  Drumina,  the  names 
of  places  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  are  all  different 
forms  of  this  word. 
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The  Irish  word  tdn  [thone]  signifies  the  backaidej 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Latin  podex.  It  was  very 
often  used  to  designate  hills,  and  also  low-lying  or 
bottom  lands  ;  and  it  usually  retains  the  original 
form,  ton ;  as  we  see  in  Tonduff,  Tonbaun,  and  Ton- 
roe,  blaoky  white,  and  red,  backside,  respectively ; 
Toneel,  in  Fermanagh,  the  bottom  land  of  the  lime. 

One  particular  compound,  Ton-le-gaeith,  which  lite- 
rally signifies  ^'  backside  to  the  wind,"  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  term ;  for  there  are  a  great  many 
hills  all  through  the  country  with  this  name,  which 
are  now  called  Tonlegee.  Sometimes  the  preposition 
re  is  used  instead  of  le — both  having  the  same  mean- 
ing— and  the  name  in  this  case  becomes  Tonregee. 
In  this  last,  a  ef  is  often  inserted  after  the  n  (p.  62), 
and  this  with  one  or  two  other  trifling  changes,  has 
developed  the  form  Tanderagee,  the  name  of  a  little 
town  in  Armagh,  and  of  ten  townlands,  all  in  the 
Ulster  counties,  except  one  in  Meath,  and  one  in 
Ejldare. 

The  side.  Irish  taebh  [teev].  This,  like  the  cor- 
responding English  word,  is  applied  to  the  side  of  a 
hill ;  and  its  usual  anglicised  forms  are  tiere  and  teev. 
Tievenavamog  in  Fermanagh  represents  the  Irish, 
Taebh-na-bh/eamog^  the  hill  side  of  the  alders ;  Teev- 
nabinnia  in  Mayo,  the  side  of  the  pinnacle. 

The  thigh.  The  word  mas  [mauce]  the  thigh,  is 
looally  applied  to  a  long  low  hill.  It  gives  name  to 
several  places  in  the  western  counties,  now  called 
Maoe ;  Masreagh  in  Sligo,  Massreagh  in  Donegal, 
and  Mausrevagh  in  GalWay,  grey  hUl.  Mausrower 
in  Kerry,  fat  or  thick  hill.  There  is  a  castle  near 
Antrim  town  called  Massereene,  giving  name  to  two 
baronies ;  this  name,  which  originally  belonged  to  a 
Bmall  friary  of  Franoiscans,  founded  about  me  year 
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1500  by  one  of  the  O'Neills,  is  written  in  O'Mellan's 
Journal  of  Phelim  O'Neill,  Masareghna^  whioh  is 
little  diflferent  from  the  correct  Irish  form,  Mdi-if- 
rioghna,  the  queen's  hill  (Reeves,  Eccl.  Ant.,  p.  389). 

The  shin.  Irish,  lurga  or  lurgan.  This  word,  like 
the  last,  was  often  applied  to  a  long  low  ridge,  or  to 
a  long  stripe  of  land.  From  the  first  form,  some 
townlands,  chiefly  in  the  south,  are  called  Lurraga. 
The  second  form  was  much  used  in  the  northern  and 
western  counties,  in  which  there  are  about  thirty 
places  called  Lurgan,  and  more  than  sixty  others  of 
whose  name  it  forms  s  part. 

ne  foot.  The  wora  cos  [cuss],  a  foot,  is  used 
locally  to  express  the  foot,  or  bottom,  or  lower  end 
of  any  thing ;  the  form  found  in  anglicised  names  is 
generally  cushy  whioh  represents,  not  the  nominative 
but  the  dative  {cois,  pron.  cush),  of  the  original  word 
(p.  34).  Cush  and  Cuss,  i.  e.  foot,  are  the  names  of 
some  places  in  the  middle  and  southern  counties. 
Cushendun  in  Antrim  is  called  by  the  Four  Masters, 
Bfin-ahhanU'DuifiCy  the  end,  i.  e.  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Dun ;  this  was  afterwards  changed  to  Cois- 
abhann-Duine  [Cush-oun-dunny],  which  has  the  same 
meaning,  and  which  has  been  gradually  compressed 
into  the  present  name.  Cushendall  was  in  like  man- 
ner contracted  from  Cois-abhann-Dhallay  the  foot  or 
termination  of  the  river  Dall  (Reeves,  Eccl.  Ant., 
pp.  83,  283).  In  the  Ordnance  Memoir  of  the 
parish  of  Templemore  (p.  213),  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  stream  which  flows  by  Coshquin  near  London- 
derry, was  anciently  called  Caein  [keen],  i.  e.  beau- 
tiful ;  whence  the  place  got  the  name  of  Cois-Caeifie, 
the  end  of  the  river  Caein^  now  shortened  to  Cosh- 
quin. 

The  barony  of  Coshlea  in  Limerick,  was  so  called 
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from  its  position  vith  respeot  to  the  Ghtlty  mountiUDB ; 
its  Insh  n&me  being  Cois-aleibhe  [CuBhleTn],  i.  e.  (at) 
the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  this  Bignifioation  is 
still  preBerved  in  the  name  of  a  plaoe,  now  called 
Mountain -foot,  situated  at  the  base  of  this  fine  range. 
Sometimes  the  word  coit  (which  is  in  this  ease  a  rem- 
nant of  the  compound  preposition,  a-gcoi»  or  a-coia), 
is  used  to  express  oontiguitj  or  nearness ;  in  this 
aense  it  appears  in  the  name  of  the  barony  of  Coflhma 
in  Limenok,  Coia-Maighe  (the  district)  near  or  along 
the  river  Maigue ;  and  in  that  of  Coshbride  in  Water- 
ford,  the  temtoT7  by  the  river  Bride. 

Beiides  the  names  enumerated  in  the  preoeding 
part  of  this  chapter,  many  others  are  derived  from 
their  resemblance  to  various  objects,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial ;  and  many  from  their  position,  or  &om  thur 
direction  with  respeot  to  other  places.  Of  these  the 
following  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen. 

Bun  means  the  bottom  or  end  of  anything ;  Bun- 
lahy  in  Longford,  the  end  of  the  hhagh  or  slough. 
It  IS  very  often  applied  to  the  end,  that  is,  the  mouth 
of  a  liver,  and  many  places  situated  at  river  mouths 
have  in  this  manner  received  their  names ;  as  Bun- 
orana  in  Donegal,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Grana ; 
Bunntty  in  Cuu?e,  the  mouth  of  the  river  formerly 
called  the  Ratty,  but  now  the  Owen  Ogamey,  be- 
cause it  flows  through  the  ancient  territo^  of  the 
O'Cameys.  Bonamargy  in  the  parish  of  Uulfeigh- 
trin,  Antrim,  the  mouth  of  the  Margy  or  Carey 
river ;  Sonmahon  in  Waterford,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Mahon. 

B&rr  [baur]  is  the  top  of  anything.  Barmooa  ia 
Wexford,  the  top  of  the  bog ;  Bairavore  in  Wioklow, 
great  top ;  Barmeen  in  Antrim,  smooth  top ;  Barre- 
ra^h  in  Cork,  western  top.    In  some  of  the  nortbem 
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counties,  the  harr  of  a  townland  means  the  high  or 
hilly  part ;  and  from  this  we  derive  such  names  as 
the  Barr  of  Slawin  in  Fermanagh,  i.  e.  the  top  or 
highest  part  of  the  townland  of  Slawin. 

Gabhal  [goul,  gowal,  and  gole],  a  fork,  old  Irish, 
gahdy  from  the  verb  gah^  to  take.  It  is  a  word  in 
very  extensive  local  use  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  being 
generally,  though  not  always,  applied  to  river  forks ; 
and  it  assumes  a  variety  of  forms,  in  aooordanoe  with 
different  modes  of  pronunciation.  The  simple  word 
is  seen  in  such  names  as  Gble,  Gowel,  and  Goul ;  and 
the  plural  Gola  (forks)  is  pretty  oonmion  in  the 
northern  counties.  At  lisgoole  near  Enniskillen, 
there  was  formerly  a  monastery  of  some  note,  which 
the  Four  Masters  call  Lis-gabhaii,  the  fort  of  the 
fork.  There  is  a  remarkable  valley  between  the 
mountains  of  Slieve-an-ierin  and  Quilcagh,  near 
the  source  of  the  Shannon,  now  called  Glengavlin ; 
but  the  Four  Masters  give  the  true  name  at  A.  D. 
1390,  Gleann-gaibhle  fgavla],  the  glen  of  the  fork. 

The  land  enclosed  by  two  branches  of  a  river  was 
often  designated  by  the  compound  Eadar-dha-ghabhal 
f  AdragoiS],  or  Eadar-ghabhal  [Addergoul],  i.  e.  (a 
place)  between  two  (river)  prongs;  and  this  has 
given  names  to  many  places,  in  the  various  forms, 
Addergoole,  Adderagool,  Addrigoole,  Adrigole,  Ad- 
rigool,  Edergole,  and  Edergoole. 

The  diminutives  are  still  more  widely  spread  than 
the  origipal ;  and  they  give  names  to  those  places 
called  Golan,  Goleen,  Goulaim,  Gowlan,  Gowlane, 
and  Gowlaun,  all  signifying  a  little  fork,  commonly 
a  fork  formed  by  rivers.  At  the  village  of  Golden 
in  Tipperary,  the  river  Suir  divides  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  encloses  a  small  island ;  this  small  bifor- 
eation  was,  and  is  still,  called  in  Irish,  OahkaUin 
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[gonleen],  vhioh  has  been  corrupted  to  the  present 
name  of  the  village,  Golden. 

In  some  p&rts  of  the  south,  this  word  is  pronounced 
ffffle,  and  hence  we  have  Gyleea,  the  name  of  a  village 
Dear  Trabolgon,  just  outside  Cork  harbour.  There 
■re  two  oonioaJ  mountains  a  little  west  of  Glengariff 
in  Cork,  between  which  ran  the  old  rood  to  Caetle- 
towQ  Bearhaven  ;  they  stand  up  somewhat  like  the 
prongs  of  a  fork,  and  hence  they  are  called  GouU 
more  and  Goulbeg,  great  and  little  fork;  but  the 
former  is  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  Sugar- 
loafl  This  very  remarkable  mountain  is  also  often 
called  8liabh-na-gaibkk,  the  mouutain  of  the  fork, 
vhioh  is  pronounced  Sliere-na-goila ;  and  many  peo- 
ple now  believe  that  this  signifies  the  mountain  of  the 
mid  men  I 

Another  word  for  a  fork  is  kidhar  fpron.  fi/re  in 
the  south,  ^ffr  in  the  north],  which  is  also  much  used 
in  forming  names,  and  like  gabhal,  is  applied  to  a 
fork  formed  by  streamB  or  glens.  There  are  many 
rivers  and  plaoes  in  the  south  called  Lyre,  and  others 
in  the  north  called  Liear,  both  of  whioh  are  anglioised 
fonns  of  this  word ;  and  the  diminutives  Lyreen, 
Lyrane,  and  tj^ranes  (little  river  forks),  are  the 
names  of  some  places  in  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Waterford. 
Near  Inohigeela  in  Cork,  there  is  a  townland  called, 
from  its  exposed  situation,  Lonrenageeha,  the  fork  of 
the  wind ;  Lyranearla  in  Waterford,  near  Cloomel, 
the  earl's  river  fork.  On  the  southem  side  of  Seefin 
mountain,  three  miles  south  of  Kilfioane  in  Lime- 
rick, is  a  brig'ht  little  valley  traversed  by  a  sparkling 
streamlet ;  which,  from  its  warm,  sunny  aspect,  ia 
osUed  Lyrenagreana,  in  Irish  Jjadhar-na-greine,  the 
river-branch  of  the  sun . 

CWiV  [oooil],  tectsatit  (Colgan)— a  comer  or  angle  ; 
85 
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it  is  very  eztensivelj  used  fti  formiiiflr  looal  sanies 
generally  in  the  foniui  of  cool  and  cole,  tmt  it  is  oftoi 
difficult  to  tell  whether  these  eyllaUee,  eepeoially  the 
first,  represent  cAil^  a  OGmer,  or  cAl  [ooolli  a  bad. 
The  barony  of  Goole  in  Fennanagh  zeoeiTea  its  name 
from  a  point  of  land  extending  into  TTpper  Lough 
Eme»  wnioh  was  anciently  otuled   Cdil-na^noirear 
(Four  M.),  the  angle  of  the  coasts  or  harbours.  There 
is  a  ]^laee  in  Eon^s  Ooonty  called  Ooleraine ;  Gool- 
rain  is  the  name  of  a  Tillage  and  of  some  townhmds 
in  Queen's  County ;   and  we  find  Goolrainey  in 
Wexford,  Coolrahnee  near  Askeaton,  and  Coolraine 
near  limerick  dty.    All  these  names  are  originall? 
the  same  as  that  of  Coleraine  in  Londonderry,  which 
is  explained  in  an  interesting  passage  in  the  Tri- 
partite Life  of  St.  Patrick.     When  the  saint,  in  his 
ouniey  through  the  north,  arrived  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, he  was  received  with  great  lionour,  and 
hospitably  entertained  by  a  chieftain  named  Nadslua, 
who  also  ofiFered  him  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  to 
build  a  church.     And  when  the  saint  inquired  where 
the  place  was,  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Bann :  it  was  a  spot  overg^rown  with 
ferns,  and  some  boys  were  at  the  moment  amusing 
themselves  by  setting  them  on  fire.    From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  place  received  the  name  of  Cuil-rathain 
[Coolrahen],  translated  by  Colgan,  Secessus  filick^ 
the  corner  of  the  ferns,  which  it  retains  to  this  day 
with  very  little  alteration. 
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Abbevleii. 128 

Abbejihrule 457 

AbbajitroiTTj 4C/J 

Achonrv 232 

Adwe, we 

Addergoole,  Adiiragool,    ■    1)28 

AdenTobcr 251 

Adrigolo,  Adrigoole,     .    •    528 

Adrirale, 54 

ASane XiTy 

Agfa. 232 

Aglubegi  liltU  Seld:  p.  231. 

AgbabM 470 

AghaboT  1  yellow  Oeld ;  p.  231 . 
Aghabrack ;  dp^Ued  itfd : 

p.  231. 
AghacTaw;  Atlk-ii'-t:ru,th« 

rordoftheUood;  p.353. 
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Aghwila  nnr  Cork;  Jlh- 
Jfada,  long  fold,  .  . 
Agbadmobor, 


Aghadomgh 6(12 

Agbadaugh 25S 

AghadaTOfle,      ....    208 
AghodeiTj ;  ike  fleld  of  the 

onkwood:  pp.  231,  602. 

Agbodoe, 252 

Aghndowej     in     Berrr  ; 

Aehadk-J)tAhlkaiff/i{CrC. 

CJ.),  Duffj's  flald :   p. 

231. 
AghadowD ;  the  fleld  of  the 

JujiorfOTt:  pp.  231.278. 

Aghadreen, &17 

Aghadreenagh,    ....    !>n 

AgbadreenBD 517 

Agbadrinagh,      ....    517 

AghagalloD 343 

Aghagower, 7S 

Aghalough,  AchalougbaD ; 

field  of  the  lake:  231,447. 

Aghamacart, 2^ 

Aghomore;  greet  field:  p.    231 

Aghanloo, 366 

Aghanure;  jew  fleld:  pp. 

231,  610. 

Aghatubrid, 4S3 

AghaTatmagh,    .....    383 


S33 


hdat^H— 


Agfaana.  AghBTCaeh.  •    •  BOB 

AoluTiUji,  AgbaTiUe,    .    .  OOB 

AeluiTiUj MO 

Agbotiller. 46 

AghnHnrsraliill,  .     .    .     •  117 

ABhaHilliii 376 

AKl.«"ono.v 2Sa 

Agli.llfi 610 

A^7 510 

Ariunuh;  fleUtot  hj:  pp> 

aMaa 

Afliii]d««gh, 260 

Aghindamgli 8S3 

AghinUin, 187 

Ariiumr, 383 

A^uuMwt, 2S3 

AghiuhUT 408 

Aghnamimen 376 

Aghoaakoo,   Agliiinek«igh, .  618 

Aghnnakew 618 

Aghowlp 616 

AgbjoRhill.As1i;ohm;  fleld 

oHheTew-wi>od:pp.231, 

610. 

AehTowlA,  Aglijowle,  .    •  616 

Aglish 316 

AglishdoghuM 310 

AgliBhrormirk 31(t 

Aglisbdrinagh,    ....  310 

Agolagh M 

A&.b4 28 

Ahsgiltaun 172 

Atiane.  Ahaun 300 

Ahuiure, 611 

Ahaphuca, 188 

AhaKragh 402 

AiUe,     : 409 

AiUenaTeagb 28 

Allagower 400 

Allmii,AU((ni  Hogui,  Al- 

lean  Rvsn 409 

Allen,  HiUot 00 

Allow  RiTer 434 

Alt,       387 

AliaohullioD 387 

AlUn,  Alum,     ....  887 


vn.tn. 

AltnOla, ST 

AltimiTe, 987 

AltBon;  gTMt|laiHiib. 
Altnuarta;  M-ptnt'ibOl:  p.  I9B 
AkHTWiil, » 

Altor^T       IW 

Alta. an 

Anna.    ....•■.    4S1 

Annafaalla, 461 

AnnadoM;  OaafA-WcoM, 

manhaftbemM^ow:  ^ 

232,4fil. 
Aniindor;  stone forf:  p.411. 

Annncnttv 2M 

AnDaeramph 85 

AimadiifT, 461 

Anoaguwi 373 

Anoagh 4"! 

Ammghiukin, 461 

Annnglibfg;  liltleniar»h:  p.401 
AnnngbdoTn :  Eaitat-h-tluin 

pp.  270,  •Wl. 

AjiDBghmore ;  great  mnrih ;  4f> 

AnDogor.   ......  487 

Ann^Bgh.  Annoliaia,  .     ■  377 

Annaharil, .'■IS 

Annahilt, 477 

Annahun«liigo ;  nih  ford: 

pp.  363, 5(16. 

Annakuha, 361 

Anualong  in  Down,      .    .  225 

Annamoe ♦7" 

Annareuh, 477 

Annajalia, 20 

Anny, 4«» 

Annjall; 403 

An*eT«rg 23 

Arbo* 470 

Ardagli.  Ardaghj,    ...  £33 

Ardi£ll«n 492 

AidaD,  Arduie 386 

AidanaSrin 118 


Index  ofNaiim. 


ArduMuiia, 206 

Arduueagb 336 

Ardon 275 

Ardata^le,  Ardateggte;  tha 

beiglit  of  th«  tye. 
Ardatr&Te,      .....    366 

A(d>un 386 

Ardangga, 2t0 

AidboneiAidbaun;  whitiih 
kdgbt. 

Ardb^. 386 

Aidbracean,    .....     146 

Aidcaro;  thebeightof  tlw 

eant:  pp.  331, 386. 
Aidcsth,    ......    llfi 

Ardculkni  hoUj blight:  p.   612 

Arde«, 127 

AidMriTer, 372 

ArdMUn 486 

Ardeen, 386 

Aideerm;  Ard-aeUthiua 
b«&atilul  height. 

AideU*. 293 

Ardenn 386 

Arderrr;  tiigb  «ak  wood. 

Ardrert. 14S 

Ardasnao, 164 

Aidfr;;  hMtby  bill:  p.  619. 
Atd«eb«;  tn'oA-j  beigltt. 

AidgiTiiB, 222 

AidgUtt. 386 

Ai^lmbin, 467 

Ardgouli  high  fork:  pp.38&,628 

Ardgnugue 362 

Ard^ngul^ 362 

Ardinguy 210 

Aidkven 386 

Aidkaeughi  moHjhill. 
ArdUll;  bi^  church  or  wood. 
Ardlougher ;  nub  j  height. 
Ardmavle   in   Tipperarj  ; 
ATd-Sl<aU»(VaaiiL)*i.), 
UBUe7'«  bdght. 
Ardtii««n;  ntoiDth  bdght.  i 

Ardraoi«, 386  ! 


Ardmulehtui;  Ard-llatUiiott 
(FourMut.),  MMlcbon'a 

ArdoacrobT, 230 

Aiduacnufu,  Ardn&ennhj,  328 
Ardnagaswui,  Ardniigawmc,  372 
ArdnueshB,  Ardnageebr  ; 
tbs  bMgbt  of  tb«  wind. 

Ardnagragher;, 220 

Ardnunoghill 200 

Ardaannme, 4S4 

Ardnaproogbaun,     .     .    .    460 

Ardoarea 108 

Ardourcber,   .    .     .      167.  169 
Ardpatricki    St.  Patrid'a 

Ardn3T 606 

AidKJiiu 317 

ArdBtniw 61.  62 

ArdtullTibighbiU:  p.  388. 

AidToUf 19 

ArdTu-oa,  ArdrarncM, .     .    435 

Anlranuf, 436 

Atdrons, 467 

ArHTle. 86 

AAlow 105 

Arie»  in  Queen'i  CauDt^i 
jJn^tiUjbigb  fort  :pp.270, 335 

Armagh 71,77 

Annoj  in  Antrim ;  AirtUr' 
Maigke[A.rYar-raoj\  Four 
Maat.],  eastern  plain:  422. 

Artiferrell, 388 

ArtimacormiFk 386 

ArtMft  in  Harrj ;  Ard-Treft 

(Mart.    Taml.),    Trea'a 

height.    Tha  virgin  St. 

Treo,  6th  cent. 

A*ke ;  a  atream-track :  p.  447 

Askeaton 74 

Aaaaa,  Ahbuii 460 

AMiroe   at  Balljahannon,    iS3 

Aaaer 356 

AjBoIua 218 

Athmr^ ,      44 


Index  ofNamet, 


Ballinlan,  BalliulnHa,  Bid- 

linliMj 272 

BalliDlaur ;  middle  town. 

BallinUg 433 

BaUioUu 272 

B&Uinlough 448 

BaUialoughan 44S 

Ballinloughiuie,  ....  449 

Ballinlug,  Ballinluig,    .    .  43i 

BaUinoraD 4&3 

BaUiaoulort SIS 

BallinpbuiU,    BulUnpbull, 

435,  436 

BaUiDnUI;, MS 

Ballioree SIO 

BkUiarmk 2!2 

BoUinrobe 349 

Ballinroatig ;  Kocbe's  toirn. 

BoUinakelligi  bay,    ...  421 
Ballinspiitle ;  Uis  town  of 
tbs  apitid  or  Lo«pital. 

SallinbiggBrt 23 

Balliiitaiinig, 32 

BaUiatamu;  cross  town. 

BaUinlMan 187 

BaUint^er 223 

BalliDtempU, 166 

BalliDteo«ig ;  JoTic'g  towD. 

BallintMkiD, 463 

BaUintine 1G7 

Bollintlea, 330 

BalliDtleTa,  BallintleTj,    .  380 

BallmtlieTe,    ...'..  380 

BalUntober 451 

BaUintogher 373 

Ballintoy  in  Antrim,    .     .  2U 

Ballintra  bridge 365 

Ballintrofaun 60 

Ballintriier 263 

Ballintry 262 

BoUintubbert,    Bsllintub- 

rid 453 

BolUnturlj, 449 

Ballinure 61L 

BollintalUg,  BaUinTsll]>,  .  S72 

BaltiDTana, 19 
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luthxofNah 


AthstM. 

Alh&eco, 

AthleagiM 

AUUone, 

Athluumej 

AthluiJmnl 

Atbneoay  in  Liiornck,. 

Atliiiid 

Atbnpwen 

Athiiillis 

Aihj 

AUhuibo, 

Attaeotti 

AttMtBgh;  >  fun;  place  I 

AttoUuiU« 

AttnTollj 

AUidaTock 

Altidermut,    .... 

Attidofi 

AHjkit 

AiighndniioTC,      .    .    . 

Augball 

Aughil,  Aughils, .    .    . 

Aughinuh 

Augbnocloj,  Agbnudo;, 
AughnAgoniauii,  .  .  . 
A-Ugtuuiboy,  .... 
Aughnaiture,  .... 

Aughniab 

Augbrim 

Augbria 

Aughros 

Augbmllish  strenin. 
Augiif iityabani>,  .     .    . 

Afolbuie 

ATolrcagb 

ATomnore  BiTer,     .     . 

Awbeg  BJTfi- 

Ayle. 

Ayleacottj 

Babikgh 

ItaliuiB. 

Baitorlighth.iiiw,    .     . 

Bnlbriggan 

Bnldojle 


Bolreddock 4<6 

Balgnlb 41 

Bolicf, M 

BaUft, Vi 

Balladmn,  ......  3:« 

Batla^ 371 

BsiUghademcn.     .    .    .  FA 

B&Uoghbeb; »« 

Balkghbo; S71 

BaUagbkeFii.  .....  3Tt 

Ballogbkeeniii.     ....  371 

BaUBghiDOoaff.     ,     .    .    ,  371 

BfOlBghmoro .ITl 

BaUighiiabeb; M 

Bilbwhog« i\fi 

BOlahmuitaiirtgti,  .    .    .  m 
BoUud;  higb  Idwd:  pp. 

346,385. 

Ballw. S» 

aaieen XH 

Ballinn,      .    .     .  103.  357.  W 

UullLiiabarn; 43t 

Ballinaboj  ;    BH-aH-alha- 

buidhr,  mouth  of  Ibe  yel- 
low ford:  p.  3.W. 

Ballinaclogh 413 

Bollinacor 3611 

BaUinacur 3(il> 

BoUiDOCurra, 3IKi 

BailinafBd, M 

BaUinnbincb ^9 

Bolluuikill;    tuvn    of   Oin 

churrh  or  wood ;  pp.3I3,4!'l- 

BnUiaakti 417 

Balliimlw. .    .....  470 

Batlioamnrs Wi 

lialluuLmoua ,  4117 

BaUimunor a'* 

BolIinAmouebt  ucnr  Cork ; 

town  of  tbe  poor uoopla; 

n.  Irt. 
lSiillinii.park ;  town  of  the 

Beld. 
Ballinnrd  ;  the  Ufwa  of  the 

bnigbt;  p.  3S5. 
BnUiDtuairt;. 


49ft 


Indete  of  Nan 


B^UiDMCone;.   ...    -  623 

Ballinaihinuagli ;  town  of 

the  roiM :  p.  483. 
BolliDBskeA ;  town  of  tbe 

biubcs:  p.  617. 

BallJDuloe 207 

BftUioupick,  BslliuMpig) 

the  town  ot  tbe  biihop. 
Bollioatrajr ;  see  Ballyna- 

tr»j. 

BftllinattiD, 619 

B,|lin^h.iu 401 

Bkllinclare 428 

bllinelogfaaLii 363 

BallinoalBg, 32 

BBlUneum, 340 

Sallinmrrig, 340 

BaUinnirry, 310 

BiUjndanui, 307 

Bdlindagnj 307 

BulUnduugun 307 

B&Umdarra.BalliDdiuTsgb ; 

town  oF  the  oak. 
Bailmderreon,    Ballinder- 

rin;  town  of  tbs  little 

BaUiDdenri 360 

BOlindine, 307 

BkllindolUghan, .    ...  193 

B&llindoolin, 303 

BBllindoon,    Btdlindown  ; 
town  of  the  iftin  ;  p,  376. 
fiaUindrait,    .     .    .     .  155, 366 

BtJlindrehid 308 

Ballineuiig 205 

Bdlmedd&n 460 

BBlUoenagh 205 

Ballinfojb,    ...      2t,  43-') 

BallingKTTuie 407 

BBllii>g>rT7 220 

BallingBTroiii.   ....  488 

BkUiogUiina,  Bollinglen,  .  430 

BalliiuowBn, 222 

^;rx^^:..    ....  OT 

447 

ilaw,  ...  301 


Balliokja,  Ballinlam.Bal- 

Bollinlaur;  middle  town. 

BalUnlig . 

BallinUsa 

Ballinlough, 

BallinloughBii 

Bollinloughane 

BuUiulug,  Ballinluig,    .    . 

BalliDonn 

Bollinoulsrt 

Ballinphuill,    Ballinphull, 
435, 

BBllinntUf, 

Bftllinree 

Ballinriok 

BoUinrobe, 

Batlinroeti^ :  Boche'stown 
BalUnakelligt  baj,  .  .  . 
Baliinspittle  ;  the  town  or 

the  ipUid  01  hoapital. 

Ballmtaggart 

Balljntuuug,  .  .  .  *  f 
BalliDtanna;  cioee  town. 

Balliiiteeui 

BaUiDt«er, 

Bollintomple 

Ballialeoeig ;  Joyto's  town 

Baltintnba 

BnUintine 

Ballmtlea 

BallintleTa.  BallintleTy,     . 

BallintlieTe, 

B&llintober, 

Bsllintogber, 

Ballinto;  in  Antrim,  .  . 
BoUintro  bridge,.    .    .    . 

BalUntrofsun 

Ballinlruer 

Bollintrv, 

BaUintuhbert,    Ballmtub- 

rid 

Balljnturly 

BaUmure 

BalliDTollig,  BsUinTtUy,  . 
BallinTonJi, 


160 


167 


636 
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BallinTarrig,  Ballinyany; 

Barry's  town. 
Ballinyella,  Ballinyilla,    .    500 

Ballinyoher, 370 

Ballinyreena, 289 

Ballinwillin,    .....    375 

Ballinwully 20 

BaLlisk, 447 

Ballitore 236 

Balljogran, 18 

Balljard  ;  high  town :  p.  385. 
Ballybane,     Ballybaun; 

white  town. 

Ballybamey, 434 

Ballybatter 45 

BaUybay 606 

Ballybeg ;  small  town. 
Ballyblogh,  Bt^yblaiigh  ; 

tlie  town  of  the  flowers. 

Ballyhoo, 244 

BallVbofev, 348 

Ballyboley,     ...    239,    240 

Ballyboro, 3r)9 

Bally  bough, 16 

Ballyboughlin,    ....       16 

Ballybought, 16 

Ballyboy 355 

Ballybrack ;  speckled  town. 
Bally branngh,    Ballybran- 

nagh ;  Walsh's  town. 
Bullybunnion ;    Bunnion's 

town. 
Biillvcahan,   Bally cahane ; 

O  Cahan's  town. 
Ballycahill ;  Cahill  s  town. 
Ballycarra,     Ballycarry    ; 

txjwn  or  ford  of  the  weir : 

p.  306. 

Ballvcarton, 223 

BiUlycastle, 286 

Bally  elare, 427 

Ballycleraimn ;    O'Clera- 

han  s  town. 

Ballyelogh 413 

BallycWhan 363 

Ballyclohy 413 


PAGC 

BaUydug;  town  of  the 

BallyooUa ;  Colla's  town. 
Ballyoonncdl,  .    ,    .    •    .    150 
Ballycormick ;  Comutc'sor 

OCormac's  town. 
Balljorogfaan,     ....    388 
Ballycrogu©,   .    .    •    .    ^    388 
BaUyeuUane;  O'Collintt 

town. 
Ballycumber;  town  of  the 

eummer  or  oonfluenea. 
Balljcurry;    town  of  the 

moor :  p.  462. 
Ballycushlane,    .    .     .  \    306 

Ballydayock, 2S8 

Ballydehob, 2S2 

Ballydoo ;  black  town. 

Ballydrehid 368 

Ballyduff ;  black  town. 
Ballyea ;  O'Hea's  town. 
Ballyederown,     ....    250 
Ballyeighter,  Ballyeight- 

ragh ;  lower-down. 
BallyfoUe,  BaUyfoyle, .    .    409 

Ballygall, 97 

Ballygammon 213 

Ballygarran,Ballygarnine,    497 
Ballygarraun,      ....    497 

Ballygassoon 210 

Ballyglan, 430 

Ballyglass ;  green  town. 

Ballygow, 222 

Ballygowan, 222 

BallyflruUe, 97 

Ballyheige, 349 

Ballyhiskey, 447 

Ballyhooly, 515 

Ballyhoos,       ......        8 

Ballykeel  ;   narrow   town. 
Ballyknick,  Bailyknock,     .    382 
Ballyknockan,      .     .    .93,381 
Bally  knockane,    ....    381 

Bally knockan  moat,      .    .      93 

Ballylahan, 366 

Ball^landen,  .    ,    ,    .    ,    310 


IndaofNan 


S37 


AUflMupie, 364 

BdljUgui S13 

BtUjleMoa 373 

BdlTleTin S07 

Bai^licW- 369 

jtolljlig 432 

BttllTlinnj' t75 

B*Uy[i">gfo''>l ^ 

BaUvlotkj 238 

BaUVlougb 448 

BaUVloughan 449 

BnUjiougfaflun 449 

BaUflug 433 

BaUvluik.  BoIlTliukv,  .    .  238 

BBllcmngon-iLii.    .     '     .     .  10 

Biaiviueim,   IMlniK^nngfa.  A3 

BaUymonMn,      '.    .    .    ,  468 

Bdl7niona;r 69,400 

Ballymora ;  Broat  towa, 
•ametimM  the  moutfa  of 
th«  neat  ford  IBd-^ia- 

BaUjniotc 290 

BaU^niuu 207 

BaUfiiiLbnnia,  BiiUyi«b*r- 

Rv,  Bnlljiuibcariia,   .    ,  434 

BtOlynsboEoy,      ....  239 

BollriukbaU,   BollTiiaboul,  436 

3aUViialwok 239 

BBlljnabooW 239 

BKllynacnberngb ;  the  town 

of  the  itiiiie  fort:  S8S. 

S^ljnncurd.  .              .    .  223 
Bdljuiuall; :   th*  town  of 

the  caHiai/h  m  bog. 

B&lljnacanl 222 

BoUjtiHianTielL  Bftlljnanr* 

rig,  Ball^nMarrigm.  Bal- 

iTiueamgT ;  the  town  of 

the  rock 410 

BdlTmuiogh 413 

BilljuBcloghj 413 

BBllynMom.      ....  366 
BaUnwoourtj ;   the  town 

of  the  comrl  of  nunaon, 

BkU^nam^ 489 


FAoa 
BalljnMRigga,      fidljiu- 
enig,         BalljDMnig;^, 

BslljuaerefcgB,  BBUjnK- 

eregg;  toon  of  tberoek,  410 
BftllTniuron ;  town  of  the 

cnw. 326 

BnUpiadolIy 23 

BullriiBfagb 297 

Baijnafariiid.      ....  360 

BalljnafeLgh 397 

Bnllfiinrc^ 297 

Bnl^-iiafle 297 

BaUVimfoj, 296 

BuUyimf  unabiu.  Ballicnfun- 

■hoge,  Ball jniflnaritoga ; 

town  of  the  a^,  .    .    .  fiOC 

BftllTiiflgim 97 

BaUViingnrile,       ....  223 

BaliynogiirriL-k 410 

Bniljiiagoui, 97 

BullniagM 44 

BolljiuigpeLia 44 

BaUjnagNnigb 473 

BnUynflglogb 349 

Ballyna^re,  .....  4?G 

Ballpuvgowan.    ....  222 

Bolljoap^kn,  Itallinagimn,  496 
BRllVDBgroH  :  town  of  the 

cnMHS, 3X 

BuUjnalmgLieli 310 

BoUynahBlui, 377 

BnlljTialiaia 377 

BaUnialMlteii 618 

BullynaJiiittina 618 

ItalljD&hinFh,     .    .      209,  340 

ItnllynaiiimilL,     ....  4fi6 

Ballynabune,  ...     30,  466 

BalljnBhow 454 

fiollTiudiowii,      Ballfiui- 

howna,  ....  3%  466 
BalivnatiQ,     BiiUnmkiiljv, 

BlJlmnliiU  T ;     t'uwn    of 

lliorhurcb  or  wood,  313,491 

BullraiikiUaw 492 

Bnll^BckiLn 418 

DnlknalalieBserT,      ...  242 
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Ballynmniiddoo,  • 

BallyxiAmaddree, 

BallyDBmaddj,    . 

Ballynamoiut, 

BftllYiiamouxitaixi, 

Ballynamuck, 

BallynanaM,  . 


PAOB 

480 
480 

467 

40 

478 

445 


Ballynareha ;  the  town  of 

the  rath  or  fort,  .    •    •    273 
BallTii&reA,     •    .    •    .    .    487 
Balljnarooga,      ....    115 
Balljnaacany,     .    .    .    •    350 
BaUjnaacieen,    UaUyna- 
ftkreena;  town  of  the 
shrine :  320. 
Ballynashallog,   ....    212 

BoUynaahee 185 

Ballynaaheeoge,  ....    185 
Ballynasollus,      ....    210 
Balljnatona,  Ballynatone ; 
town  of  the  backside  or 

hiU, 525 

Ballynatray, 446 

Ballynayaddog,   ....    486 

Balljneddan 459 

Balljneety, 349 

Ballynenagh, 205 

Ballynefls, 4G0 

Ballynew ;  new  town. 

Ballynisky 447 

Ball jnoe ;  new  town. 

Ballynoran, 453 

Balljnure, 511 

Balljorgan, 348 

Ballyphilip ;  Philip's  town. 
Balljragget  in   Kilk.;  Bel- 
atha-naghat   (Four  Mas- 
ters), Bagat  8  ford-mouth : 
356. 
Ballyroe;  red  town. 

Ballyroosky, 464 

Balljsadare 460 

Balljsaegart, 23 

BallysaEeery,       ....       51 
Ballysallagh ;  dirty  town. 
Ballyshane;  Johnstown. 


PiOl 

Balljibumoii,    .    .     189;  SB 

BdljMilehMm,  ....  819 

Bellyitivw,    .    .    ^ .    .  457 

^tSlywap^       ....  910 

BaUytenna,  BeBytmuBj,  390 
Bdlyteifle;  OTeige*!  town. 
BallytobMr, 


263,451 
.   350 


BallTtraau, 

Balfyturin,  Bd^^-tmlrim^ 
the  ford  of  the  little 
Ueeeh-green,  .    .   .288*356 

Bellyya^ian     in    Oboe; 

0*Behan*s  town. 

BellyraUy, 873 

Ballyruigour,     •    .    •    •  384 

Ballyvamet, 435 

Ballyrool,  Bellyrooley,    .  230 

Ballywater, 40 

BallywatermoT,  ....  40 

BallywhoUart*     ....  516 

Ballywillen, 375 

Balor  8  Castle  and  Prison,  102 

Balrath &tO 

Balrathboyne,      ....  151 

Balrothery 18 

Balscoddsoi  at  Howth ;  the 

town  of  the  herrings. 

Balteagh, 256 

Balteen, STiO 

Balteenhrack aV) 

Baltinglass, 76 

Baltrasna, 350 

Baltray,          445 

Baltyboys 350 

Baltydoniel, 350 

Baltylum 350 

Banagh,  barony  of,  .    .     .  140 

Banagher, ftS,  385 

Bangor, 385 

Banna, 384 

Bannady, 59 

Bannagh 383 

Bannaghbone,     ....  383 

Bannaghroe, .^^ 

Bannamore,    .    ,    .    .    .  383 
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■ntMr;  Bdn-lir,  lea  land. 

•ntry 125 

■jbahaibircby  lop;    SOB,  627 

a 527 

a fi27 

433 

Banuboj;  jellowgnp. 

B>nu<»Tle, 514 

B»ni«cuUiii 492 

BBrnadarrig,  Bariuuierg,  .  434 

BuiuigsehB,  Bomngeeh;, .  433 

Bamwottj,  ...    .    .    .  3tl8 

BtnuJallew,  Bumskilly.   .  49^ 

B^nui^^te, 514 

SnriiBiiagpeh}',    ....  433 

Barnane-Elj 435 

Btirnes,  Baniisli, ....  43.*) 

BunUmora 434 

BanlyclUToU 41 

B&rraduff;  blacktop:  .    .  527 

BwAiufaddack, .    .    .    .  4d6 

BurmTore 527 

Barrarogb, 5117 

Burtoe;  red  top:  527. 

BuTofSUwin 628 

IbuTOir  rirar 70 

BoaUck 323 

BotUckuw, 324 

Batterjohn;  Jobn's  rood,  .  45 

Battsntown, 45 

Baunatlea, 380 

Baunniore ;    gnat    green 

fleld. 
Baunoge:  little  green  Betd. 
Baunreagb;  grej  Qeld, 

Bauiu](eba 518 

Bauraneag, 2U 

Bsurroe;  red  top;  627. 

Bauntookeen,      .     .     .     .  40S 

Baurtrigoum, 433 

BauTille, 360 

Bbtbii 308 

Bawn, aOe 

Bownbo^;  ^bIIow  Held. 


Baimfoun 

Bannfuiie 

Bawnmore;  great  fleld. 

Bavnogee, 

Beugb 5 

Beogbroe;  redlnrch:  600. 

Beogbj 5 

Beiunaahnm,     ....  4 

Boir.  baronj,      .    .    .    .  1 

Bearharen 1 

Bear  Island, 1 

Beginish;  little  ubwd;  441. 

Beeliere 3 

Beuagh,      ......  5 

Behi^agb 5 

Bebeenngh 5 

Bebemagb 5 

Behy B 

BeloD S 

Belclare 3 

Belderg;  red  ford  moutb. 

Belfaraad 3 

Belfast a 

Belladribid, 3 

Belkghj 3 

Bellanacarg;,       ....  3 

Bellaiuuitre, 3 

Belloni^k, 3 

BelkoDiiagb 4 

Bellanascarroir,  BrlLnna- 

BelWb',  !!!!!!  a 

Belleek 4 

BelleT,  Bellia G 

Bellow-tree,  Bell-lree,  .     ,  4 

Belra,  Belragb 2 

BelrBugh, 3 

Beltanj 2 

Beltra;  stnuid-mnuth. 

Beo 3 

BeEingh 3 

Benamore, 3 

Benaneba, 4 

Benbo 3 

Benburb, 3 

Bw  Edar  or  Hontb,   .    . 
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PAOB 

Bengore^  same  a»  BngDor 
and  Bengowerf     •    •    • 
BenmoTO,  great  peak:  p.  aSS.^ 

Ben  of  Fore, 

Benraw;  peak  of  the  fort. 

Beoun, 

Beeaj  Bell  mountain,   .    •  616 

KgDog S87 

Bignion, 384 

^T, 41 

BillTwood, S16 

Binbulbin, 139 

Binduif ,  Bindoo,  Bendofl^ 

Uack  peak:  p.  382. 
Binnafreaghan,  •    .    •    • 

Binnion 

Blackrallej, 72 

BUcktrater  Biyer,    .    •    •  465 

Boa  Island,    .    .    .    308,  note. 

Bodoney, 304 

BohaboT, 304 

Bohanbby, 305 

Bohaun,* 301 

Boher, 370 

Boheraphuoa,      ....  188 
Boherard;  bigh  road. 

BoherboY 3 

Bohercuill, 370 

Boherduff. L^O 

Bohereen, 370 

Bohereenkylo,      ....  370 

BoherkiU,  Boberkyle,   .    .  370 
Bobermeen ;  smootb  road. 
Bobermore ;  great  road. 

Bobemabreeiia,   ....  289 

Bohemaglogb,    ....  4(S 

Boberqum, 370 

Boberroe;  red  road. 

Bobo, 304 

Boboge, 304,305 

BoboU, 30i 

BobuUion 3(M 

Boleybeg;  smnll  dairy.ploce. 

Boley,  Bola,    ...'..  :?39 

Boleylug, 239 

Bolo^ungongh,    .     «    .     ,  489 


BolfljneMidnriislif 


•    •    • 


Bo61% 

Booladiimiglift,  •    •    •    .  W 
Boolagisis;  see  Bool jiJUasi 
Booleioe;  ledbooley. 
BoolaTmnn;  wUte  kookj. 

Booldumi^ SH 

Boole^, SH 

Bodteens,  Boolteeny,  •    •  MO 

Boolygbas, SH 

Bootentown, 4S 

BoraeiieeUy    «    •    •    •    •  4W^ 

Borieagfa,  .  , 
Bornaoourtla. 
Boro  rifer, 

Borris, 361 

Borris-in-Ossorj,      ...  351 

Borrisnafamey,  ....  3ft2 

Borrisokane, 352 

Borrisoleigb,  .....  351 

Bougb, 310 

BouL, 239 

Loulabally. 239 

Boultypatrick,     ....  240 

Bourney, 419 

Boyeragh, 391 

Boyiel ;  Both-  mkael,  flat  but : 

pp.  303.  395. 

Boyanagb,  Boyannogb,     .  455 

Boybill. 40 

Boylagb,  barony  of,      .     .  140 

Boynagb, 456 

Boyounagb,    .    .     .     .     .  455 

Ik)yneriyer, 79 

Boystown.  ......  350 

Braade ;  see  Braid. 

Brackley 482 

Bracklin, 235 

Braekloon,  Brackloonagb,  235 

Braddocks, 523 

Bradoge  stream,      .     .     .  523 

Braid,  Tbe, 523 

Brandon  hill, 146 
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Brankill 486 

Branniah,  ......  486 

Brannock  island,      .    .    .  257 

Bray,  Bray  head,     ...  390 

Breaffv, 482 

Breagho, 482 

Breaghva, 482 

Breoghwy, 482 

Breaghy 482 

Breahig,     ......  482 

Bree 390 

Breen, 289 

Breenagh, 289 

Breenaun, 289 

Breeoge, 289 

Bremore  cemetery,  .     .    .  152 

Bricklieve, 379 

Brigh 390 

Brigown, 390 

Britway, 482 

Brockaij^h,  Brocka,  .     .    .  484 

Brockemagh,      ....  484 

Brockey, 484 

Brocklagb,  Brockly,     .     .  484 

Brockna, 484 

Brockra,  Brockry,    .     .     .  484 

Bronagh, 376 

Bruce, 288 

Bruckana, 484 

Bruff 287,288 

Brughas, 288 

Bruis 288 

Bruree, 287 

Bruae 288 

Bruslee, 370 

Bryanbeg,  Bryanmore,      .  289 

Buffanofjr, 485 

Bullaun ;  a  well  in  a  rock. 

Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf,    .    .  164 
Bimcarrick,     Buncraggy ; 

end  of  the  rock:  pp.  410,  527 

Buncrana, 527 

BuDglass,  green  bottom,   .  527 

BunbOiT, 527 

BunmaooQ 527 

Btmnabeola, 883 


TAGS 

Bunnafedia, 60 

Bunnahone,       Bunnahow, 

Bunow,  Bunaw,  Bunna- 

bown,       Bunnahowna  ; 

mouth  of  the  riyer :  pp.455, 527 

Bunnatreesruhan,     .     •     .  263 

Bunnyconnellan,.     ...  60 
Bunowen,Bunown,  Bunayan; 

same  aa  Bunnahone. 

Bunratty, 527 

Bunskellig <^1 

Burges, 351 

Bumew, 419 

Burren, 419 

Burrenrea,  Burrenreagh,  .  419 

Burns, 351 

Burriscarra, 351 

Bunrishoole, 351 

Buttoyant, 392 

Cabragh ;  bad  land. 

Caddfi^h, 391 

Cadian, 391 

Cady, 391 

Caber, 284 

Caheragh,  full  of  cabers  or 

stone  forts:  283. 

Caherass, 460 

Caherbamagh 282 

Caherbreagh, 482 

Caherconlisb, 285 

Caheroorcaun,     ....    411 
Caherduggan  ;   Duggan*8 

stone  fort:  p.  283. 

Cahereen 285 

Caherelly, 293 

Cahergal, 285 

Caherkeen ;  beautiful  stone 

fort:  p.  283. 

Caherbirhig, 309 

Caherlustraun,    .     .  237 

Cabermore;  great caher  p.     283 
Cahermoyle,   ... 
Cahermurphy,     .    . 
Caheraally,     .    .    •    • 
Oftheniyeeii,  .    •    • 
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CUheniUabowe,  .    .    .    .  4M 

Ofthineon  in  CUn,     .    .  2$7 
CsbermnTM    in    Kbitj  ; 
Curoi'i  forf,    i.   e.   tba 

Diire — 111  roDL 

CUaiT. 135 

CUdruh, 316 

cuiMuf«r*T. am 

CUltn: 
Odlow, 

CkUowUU H4 

(Mlnruh aU 

CUn IS«,1» 

CUtoigfi,  OJtn.     .    .    .  31S 
ChmdOTT7;  crooked  wood:  p.  SOS 

Ountiae, 481 

Otnbo 188 

Ouigulliit, 343 

Cumnfnli^r, S2I 

Caimnwnj,  Cuimturec,  .     .  425 
Cape  Cleur  ioLxnd,     .      14$,  140 

Capps. ■2-2S 

CiippadiiTOck iTrf 

Cnppagh, 228 

Capjuighcon ;  lli«  lionnd'i 
plol:  228,470. 

Cappaglicrepn 228 

Csppnghtuorr,Cnpiiaii]r)ri-,  228 

CHppnghwhitc 22;^ 

Csppunaboc ;  roWB'  plot :    .  4(i!) 

CnppunntTchn 220 

Cappannsrarngb.      .     .    .  228 

CnppaniLlarabaun,    ■     .    ■  228 

CRppancur, 1<I 

Cnppanoiik, 323 

Cappnnl ;  high  plot:      228,  385 
Capparoe;  nd  plot:  22$. 

Ouppiiteemore 228 

Cnppog.  Cappoge,    .     .    .  228 

Cnppoqiun 228 

Coppy,  CBppjdonnell, .    .  228 

Canui,  Canun 420 

Carbery,  baroiuM  of,    .    .  140 

Oarburt  b»ronT,  ....  140 

CwculEon 420 


CkrgMb. 411 

Chrpn,  Ou|^ 411 

SET". :::::« 

CWliu, 611 

ChriuKB. 4» 

OtrfMNU,  Chrliecn.    .    .   130 
CMno,     ......  M 

OukooD. M 

OuUnifoid V»,m 

Oiriow 448 

Oaa.    .'                '.'.'.   tat 
OwnaoBllj, Sn 

Carnafnghoge,      ....  33S 

Dirn-ArahiUgaidh.   .    ■    •  SH 

Camnue,  Camaun.  .     .    ■  30 

CanibiiiP:  white  mm:      ■  SSI 

Cam  Cianliugli 3S 

CariKlonngh 333 

CamearDj lUO 

Camew 33S 

Carn^ 333 

Carnfunnock 4l*S 

Camfrnn 02 

CamgaTer;  goat's  mm:  331,47^ 
CamgUn:  gt««n  cnni. 

Carngnuinj 33!i 

Garnkennj, 333 

Candwi 332 

Carnmore;  great  cam,      .  331 

Camquill 514 

Camwre  Point,  .     .     .106,  Iftl 

Camtwl 332 

CarnTienui 333 

Camtrone, 498 

Camtroorbill 263 

Can-, 420 

Carra 342 

Carracbor;  oddquarter:  .  243 

Oirragh;  rockjUnd:  .     .  419 

Oirraii 420 

CamDtuohill 8 

Camtun, 420 

CuTick 410,  411 
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Carrickaeottia 22S 

Carrickaneagli.    ....  486 

Carrickiuiee 486 

Carricbmeu 15 

Carrickuioraii,    ....  454 
Ckrrickbeg;  little  rock:  410. 

Curickctnieeii 481 

CarrickcToppan.  ....  399 

Canriekdufi ;  black  rock :  .  410 
CBmckfergui ;   Firgug'i 

rock:  410 

CarrickeUui  green  rock:  410 

OuTickbawno.     ....  203 

Chnickmora;  Rrsat  rock:  410 

Oarrieknadarrin,      ...  2 
CWrricknaiiutddrf,  Carris- 

dv ;  the  rock  of  the  dogs: 

pp..  410, 479. 

Carricknaaboke,       .    .     .  485 

CarrickH}n-Shaiuit>ii     .    .  3 

OuTick-DQ-Suir,      ...  3 

OarrickBhock,      ....  485 

Carrick^Tan,     ....  507 

Carrig, 410,  411 

Carngadrobid 368 

Carrigafofle,       ....  410 

Carngagh 411 

Carrigabolt tU 

Carrigahowlj '22i 

CanigaliDB  m  Cork  ;    the 

ro(£  of  OTidume  I  410. 

OarrigaUm 410 

Cairigan. 411 

Chni^uuiffrii),    ....  119 

OarriganaH 15 

Carrigane 411 

ORrr^ana, 33 

ChrrigaphoocB,    ....  188 

Cbirigatiw, 365 

OviigatulM, 465 

OanigMm, 411 

CWrigclacna, 196 

Oanigdarrory 604 

Camidowiuuic,  Downas's 

or  Downing'i  rock:  410. 


Carrigeon, 411 

Carrigeenamronetj,      .     .  376 

Ciirrigeemuunoe,      .    .     .  470 

Carrigeena 33 

Cnn-iglBus:  grera  rock. 

Carrigleamleary,       .     .     .  170 

Carrignocurra 367 

Carrigimhihilan, ....  321 
Camgiuunuck :  the  rock  of 

thepigi:  410,478. 
Carrignsgoirer,  Corrickna- 

gore;      rock      of     the 

goats:  410, 4T6. 

CarrignaTsr, 22 

Oarrigoguimell 5 

Carrive W3 

Carroga 420 

Carron, 333 

Carronhill, 332 

CarronadaTderg, .    .     .    .  333 

C«Tow, 343 

Corroward;   high  qaart«T. 

Cnrrowlnne,  <£rroi'baun,  244 

Carroirbeg. 244 

CarrowUagh;  the  quarter 

limd  of  tlie  flowsn. 
Carrowcor;  odd  quartor, 

Carrowcrin 498 

Carrowduff;  black  quarter. 

Corrowgarriff,     ....  243 

Carrowaarre !M3 

Carrovkeel 243 

Carrowmanagh ;      middle 

quarter-land, 

Carrowmore 244 

CarrownacoD ;        hound'* 

quarter :  pp.  243,  479. 

Corrovnagu^h 412 

CarrownagniTsa,      .    .    .  222 

CarrownJtore,    ....  110 

Carrownamaddoo,    ...  31 

Carrownamaddy,     ...  31 

Carrownaweelaun,   .    .    .  486 

Carrowntober 461 

Carrowntieila,     ....  487 

CarrowntijU,      ....  487 
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CuTomuni  n«-quui«r: 
pp.  243, 610. 

CUTDVIMgh,     CmTOWWT- 

t^:  gnj  quiriar-luid. 
CuTOKToe;  nd  qurtor. 

Cwom 37a 

Outron 346 

Cutroanigilta,  ....  346 

OutTODbon, 370 

CvtrongHitij,     ....  246 

Cartronrathnw,  ....  346 

CMTj^bf, 362 

Cuhel. 164.  286 

CuhelTMUi. 386 

Ouhriftioge 286 

CaihcUinrmn.      ....  286 

tWi»n  riTer, 373 

Ouhliui.  Cuhlwicrsn,  .    .  306 

CMhlniinowogga,     ...  210 

Cwhlaundarragh,    .    .    .  3US 

Owub x-i 

Cuun. 372 

CuIIpImm,      OudrbauD ; 

nhitt  ouU». 

Cutlebtr  in  H>70.  ...  305 

CwtlM«nneU.      ....  411 

Cuilmlirfpui, 387 

CWIrdmiiot 325 

CMll«diUon 325 

CuUrnrdp 323 

C^ll»-G«rd«n 229 

CullcIIiU 103 

rMtlrholli*, 211 

rullckwntn 326 

C«»tlplTiin« IS.'i 

CarilrnioTlP 306 

Custippo^ leo 

CMtlrnhui;  the  chUcoT 

Ihr  liltlp  ralA  or  rurl,    .  275 

Cmrtlcrwigh 3(» 

rMllrtfrr*. 8 

CMlUTMitrT 36.37 

Ctoi 401 

C*nn>u««. 402 

Cftnw^ 402 


round  Ull  of 
1:  pp.  401, 487. 

.    ....  VI 
CaTinnagh ;  gr«;  bill:  401 

CanntitMuff,    .    ...  US 

Ctnaj 40! 

Cbtc  of  Dunmore,  ...  437 

Celbridge 360 

aurleiaont. 254 

Cheek  Poiiit, 165 

Churdi  Iiland 154 

CiU-mBiui, 59 

CUdowea. 31 

Cloheniagh, 4H 

ClAiunBew, 12s 

Cluihu|^  DtnwaM.    .    .  131 

CUnkeB.  bunnj  of,    .    .  Ill 

ClanmauriM,  butnij  of,   .  121 

CUnwilliam,  boronj  of,    .  121 

a.™, 438 

Claragh, 438 

(luubatlea. 438 

Cbmuduniufb 420 

Chrbane 438 

Clnre&mcknogun,     ...  428 

Clarderrj 428 

Chin, 438 

CUrMoi 429 

Clurnlirsy & 

CUrehiU 43S 

curkiu, m 

Clash  ;  Gait,  B  trench. 

Claihtuuffrin 119 

ClaabuiiKkeni. 


Clns! 
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CUithduS ;  blnck  ti 
Clii»hg»iiiiiff,  Clnehpuini*. 

Ctashgonnj;  Mud  plL 
ClxhinoTs ;  great  trairfa. 

CUwinr'fa 31 

ClMDiih 442 

Clemui;  we  Gagnn. 

Cl(|£ile, 115 

QeighiKi. 416 

CUtauo,  Clcriwun,  ...    410 
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Clorragh 

CUnwi, 

Clifdan, 

Olilh  of  Moher,  .    .    . 

CUniT,  Clinijrracksn, . 


OiniT,  I 
ClQgfi.   . 


ClogbBiuulBir, 
Cloghuie, 
CbghinH 
Cloghnrjaigl  .      . 

aogharinVo 21! 

Cloghaatookeec 408 

Cloghaira, 363 

ClaghauniuttiunT,    •    ■    •    216 

OloghbaJJy 412 

Cloghboley 412 

Cloghboola 412 

Clogbbrack;  epeckled  itDite. 
Clogbcor ;  rough  aUiu. 

Clogbeen 413 

Clogber 413,414 

Clogbent. 416 

dogheraiie 416 

Clagherbrii>n ;   Brow'* 
Blonj  place. 

ClogboMD, 416 

Gosbsmion;  great  itonj 


aogbemj,  .... 

Coghfln,  Cloghrune;  wbiu 

■hme  or  •tone  CM(i«. 

Ola^iiMdj, 

CIo^iImSii, 


497 


Clo^uwgtlt, 172 

Cloghoge. 413 

Ologhogle, 341 

Cldghpook, 189 

Cloghran,  Cloghruie,  .    .  415 

Cloghtode, 341 

OIo^TiJlj 412 

OIo^ToI^, 413 

CaaghToolA,  ClogbToolia,  .  412 

CIo^TOuIa, 412 

86 


Cloghj-;  s  Oaaj  pUc«, 

ClDgmuun 201 

Clobcen. 413 

Cloheniagh 416 

Clohoge, 413 

CUmuoUgh, 412 

CkiiDODej 412 

Cloiud ;  long  meodow. 

aoBMh, 474 

CloiuUui 234 

ClonalTJ, '261 

Cloiumerj 3M 

Oloutd, 233,234 

CloDJuney, S17 

CIonulM, 370 

Clonbeg ;  little  mtadow. 

(Sonbrock 183 

Clonbrone, 376 

Clonoon, 480 

Clonooobj 4SB 

CIonooM 138 

Cloncough 488 

Cloncoiue, 438 

CloDorew  in  Limtrickj 

Cittam-cretoHha,  wild 

garlick  meadow. 
CloneuUBnj  holljmeidow. 

Ctonourrj 10 

aondand, 2S8 

Clonddea 258 

CloadalkiD;  Ciuabi-Doletti», 

Dolean'i  meadow. 

ClondAllow, 103 

CIoDdamgh, e02 

Cloadelan, 258 

ClonderaUw,      ....  391 
ClondougUe;  meadowofUie 

black  slreom,  232,  456. 

ClondafF, 473 

Clone  1  Clmain,  ■  meadow,  233 

Clonea, 478 

Clonecn ;  little  meadow,   .  2SS 

donwall, 97 

CloDgllT, 477 
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donfad,  Clonfadda;  long 

meadow:  232. 

aonfert 147, 148 

Clongall, 97 

Clongill, 97 

Clonffowee, 222 

ClomfiF 473 

Clonkeen, 235 

Clonlea, 470 

Clonloigh, 470 

Clonlost;  burnt  meadow:  238 
Clonmacnoise,  ....  73 
Clonmeen ;  smooth  meadow. 

Clonmel 234 

Clonmellon, 234 

Clonmoney,  Cloonmoner; 

meadow  of  tlie  shrub- 
bery: pp.  232,  496. 
Clonmore;  great  meadow. 

Clonmullini 375 

Cloninult,       234 

Clonoghil,  .....  510 
Clononey  in  King's  Co.  ; 

Cluain-Damhna     (Four 

Mast.),     Damhan's     or 

Darin's  meadow. 
Clonoulty    in   Tipperary ; 

the  Ulsterman's  meadow. 

Clonroad 269,442 

Clonroosk ;  the  meadow  of 

the  marsh  :  232,  463. 
Clonailla ;  Cluain-saileach, 

the  meadow  of  sallows. 

Clonskeagh, 518 

ClontanaguUion ;  meadows 

of     the     hollies:      pp. 

232.  512. 

Clontarf 472 

Clontibret 453 

Clontinteen, 216 

Clontinty, .216 

Clonturk ;        t  he       boar's 
meadow. 

Clonty 235 

Clontycoe,  Clontycoo,  .    •    489 
ClonufT 473 


riGi 

Clonysowan, 471 

Clonyhurk, 258 

Cloon, 232 

Cloonacaltry,      ....  SIS 

CloonafF, 473 

Ooonagh, 474 

Cloonara, 234 

Cloonasoofi^h,  ....  55 

Cloonatreane,      ....  487 

Cloonawillen 37^ 

Cloonbeg;  little  meadow:  2S8 

Cloonbrock,    .    .    .    .    ,  483 

Cloonbrone, 376 

Cloonburren, 419 

Clooncah;  battle  meadow:  114 

Cloonoon, 489 

Cloonoooee,  Cloonooee,     .  438 

Cloonooue^ 438 

Cloondaearra,      ....  254 

Cloondacon, 257 

CloondadauT,       ....  257 

CloondafF 20 

Cloondanagh,       ....  258 

Cloondara, 252 

Cloondera  valley,      .     .     .  2,51 

Cloonederowen,   ....  2o0 

Clooneen 2J^') 

Cloonelt 477 

Cloonfad ;  long  meadow. 

Cloonfin  ;  white  meadow,  232 
Cloonfinlough ;    the    mea- 
dow of  the  clear  lake. 

Cloonfree ;  heathy  meadow :  519. 

Cloongown, 222 

Cloongownagb,    .     .     .     .471 

Clooniff 473 

Cloonkeen, 23.'» 

Cloonlara, 475 

Cloonlaughil, 508 

Cloonlee ;  see  Clonlen. 

Cloonlogher, 235 

Cloonlumney,       ....  50 

Cloonmore ;  great  meadow,  232 

Cloonmullin, 375 

Cloonnafinneela,  .     .     .     .  116 

Cloonnagashel     ....  22 
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flooniumeettogue,  .    .     .  46B 

Oaono^im 510 

Otoonr^Ugh .505 

nagh  1  foi-mrsdaw :    232,483 

Ol<xii^we, 135 

dooiufllagh  1  lbs  meadow 

ortbeBnUoHB:  232. 

tHouriBkea,          .    •    .    .  518 

Otoantnbariair,    ....  235 

CloontakilU 235 

ClooDtakiUew 236 

Ooontarrif,  CloontoiTi»,    .  472 

OloatMD, 235 

Olooatica, 33,235 

Cloontubbrid ;  the  moulow 

of  the  well    232,  460.  . 

Cloonturk  bour'smeadow:  470 

CloantuBkeri 235 

Ooontj 33,235 

ClooDtTOomnuldii.     .     .     .  214 

Cloron,  Clorane,      ...  416 

CAorhain,  Clorhauo,     .    .  415 

Oonuk 412 

dough 412 

OorethiU, 36 

OojiM, 439 

ClBBii)-d*-6i 266 

Olrduff, 31 

C^ahiU 614 

Cobniin,  Colerain,      .    .  63D 

Oollon 613 

Cdp IM 

Comber, 03 

OoDwr, 64 

Commaun,  CommMn,  .    .  433 

0«MT]wa^^ 461 

Omumu*,  Qmitler,    .     .     .  481 

CcoiBM', 481 

Cc^^ 480 

ComMU^t, 79 

Ccomallo  buotUM,  ...  136 

CkoDMnara, 126 

Oomiigar,  Connigar*,   .    .  481 

Ovnor, 460 


MOB 

Conra. 480 

ConTOT 480 


"■n&. 
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Coogaquid, 

C^xKu^ z« 

CooUttin .518 

Ooolayebj 506 

CooU™ 127 

CoolboUow 350 

CoolbaUy,  . 


CoolbaUjsE 
Coolbanagber,     .... 
Coolbane,  Coolbniui ;  trhita 

baok  or  white  comer   530. 
Coolboy ;  yeUow  back  ot 

corner:  530. 
Conlissbin;      CvU-caUsia 

(F.  M.JpCashen'Bramer, 

CooLeronoge, 

Cooldao, 

Coolderry;  back  oak  wood. 


mnj, 


Coolzmui; 


17 ;  iimnj  coraeF 


CoolhiU, 
Coolkee;  , 

CoolkiU :  Wkwood :  ' 
CoolmounlAin, 
CoolnnbroTie,  . 
Coolnocartun, 
Coolnacsrt, 
CooluajTowor, 


CualnabiuTiigiU. . 
{^oulDahioch,  .... 
Coolnamnck;    the  eool  o 
of   the  pip:  ' 
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CoolxuuEiO|B^a^  ....  210 
Coolnanhiniyigh, .  •  •  .  488 
Coolnnihinny,  .  •  •  •  488 
Coolnmninar;  tli6  oomer  of 

the  bUf^beniM:  080. 
C!oolook,Coologe,  Gidloge; 
eid^,  little  comer. 

Coolnhnee 080 

Coolnin,  GooLreiiie,     •    •    080 

Ooolninej, 080 

Coolroe;    red   oomer   or 
bMsk,.    ......    020 

Coolure;  yew  comer :  029. 

Coom, 482 

Coomaeheo, 488 

Ck>omadaTalligla]De»  .  .  254 
Coombe  in  DuJbUn,  .  .  .  482 
Coomdeeween,  ....  211 
CoomxuigoppulatEiUen^y,  482 

Coomnaffun 438 

Coomnanoma,  ....  433 
Coomyduff  near  Eillamey,     73 

Goes 438 

GooBan,  Cooeane,  Gooaaun,    438 

Cooae 438 

Cooeheen, 438 

Cooslughoga, 438 

Cor,  Corr, 397 

Coracow, 251 

Corballis;  odd-town. 
Corbally;  odd-town. 
Corbeaffh,  ......    398 

Corcagoan, 462 

Corcaahy 462 

Corcobaudn, 131 

Gorcomohide, 122 

Coroomroe»  barony  of, .    .    127 

Gorcrain, 498 

Gorcreeyy;    branchy  hill: 
897,  500. 

Gordalea, 259 

Gordangan;  fortified  hill,.  306 
Gordarraffh;hilloftheoflJ[,  601 
Gorduff ;  black  roond  hill,  397 
Gorgarre;  rough  round  hiU,  397 
Gorglaaa ;  green  round  hiU,    397    | 
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Corhawnagh, 281 

Corhawny, 2U 

(kuhMaaa^   ....   217 

Cori[» 

Oorkagfa 

GorkagidnT,  barony  of,     , 
Gorkaiee,  barony  c«,    .    < 

Corkndiy, 

Corkeanuif      •    •    •    •    , 
Corka^,      •...., 

OorUah. 481 

Oorlat, 

Ooriea;  grey  round  hill: 
897. 

Godong^ 487 

Goimeen;  amooth  hill:  887« 

Goraabaete, 21 

Ounaereere;  round  hill  of 
the  branehr  tree :  887, 
500. 

Gomadarum, 258 

Gomagee,  Cemageeha, .    .    396 

Gomohoe, 439 

Gomohooya,  Comahoye,  .    439 

Gomakeaaagh 362 

Gomamramurry,  ...  117 
GomamucUagh, ....  478 
Gomaaleehan,      ....    371 

Gomareagh 396 

Gorrobofln, 167 

Gorracramph ;   the  round 
hill  of  the  wild  garliek. 
GorradeTorrid,    ....    253 
Gorradoo,  Gorradooa,  .    .    336 

Gorradooey 336 

Gorraffrin, 118 

Gorragunt, 276 

Gorrahoaah, 438 

Gorrakeeran;  round  hill  of 

the  quickentreea:  512. 
Gorratcber;  round  hill  of 
the  well:  397,  450. 

Gorraweehill, 465 

Gorray, 275 

Gorredn 898 

Gorreenfeeradda,     .    .     .    896 
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Contnilugo,  CorriiulugBgb, 
hiU  of  iha  Mb  trees:  m,  G05 

Cotrofln, 366 

Corrof,  Cornige,  .  .  .  396 
Conkeagh;  round  hill  of 

tlie  trhitetbonii:  397.  S18. 
Coahbrida  bannij,    .    .     .    527 

CoahleA  imtmj 526 

Coshma  buonr,  ....    &27 

Corfiqiun, 626 

Comun S72 

CounuDara 116 

Connuiuller  on  Keeper-hill,  484 
Connubiiigaiie,  469.  nole. 

CodM, 438 

Omd,  Craana,  ....  420 
Cr«g. 

„*^     ■    *    '    ■    .410.411 

Qral^nallaf 485 

Oni^lmnjin,     ....    403 

Cnigatnke 486 

CimipTad, 411 

ftmiimore;  great  rock:     .    410 

Cran 498 

Cianacrower, 498 

Ci*neaii), 49S 

Cntndaniel «A 

Cww, 4ao 

Cnnllald 40. 63 

&MilMiie 4Se 

Cmon,  Cnuinagh,    ...    498 

&miiiiaght«ini 37 

Cnimoge 290 

CniinogeboT,  ....  299 
Ctaanoga  iuand,  .  .  .  290 
OiMinj;  Huna  u  Crannagb. 

Ctappi^, 309 

CkatB^  Cmdivre,    ...    380 

Crwrach 451,600 

CiMm, 216,  GOO 


Cn«, 410,411 

Cregboj ;  jellow  rock. 
Cregdua;  bUckrock:  p.  410. 

Cregg 411 

Creggan 411 

Creggane,  Creggnun,     *     .     411 
Cregmore ;  great  rock. 
Cremomo  boroiiy,    .    .     .     137 

CroTarr, 601 

Crew 600 

CrewhiU BOO 

Cricksun,  Crickeen, .    .    .    382 

Crimlin 430 

Crippaun 399 

Crit 398 

Croagb 388 

Croaghan,  Oo^un,  .  388 
Croaghpstriek,  ....  197 
Croogbrim;  OrMoek-dkmim, 

round  lidse:  pp.  387,  524. 

Crock 51,383 

Crookaespple,      ....    362 

Crockada, 251 

Crockanure, 382 

Crockatant; 302 

Crockaun,  OrocleeD,  .  .  383 
Crockglani  green  bill:  p.  382. 
Croenaereery  ;  bill  of  tlie 

branch;  tree:  pp.  383, 601. 

Crocknagai^la 382 

Orockihone 382 

Crogh 368 

Orogban,  Crogban  Hill,    .    388 

Croban 53, 388 

Cromaglan,  Cromagloun, .  431 
Cromkul;  atooping  wood;  p. 491 

Cromlin, 430 

Cromwell 41 

Cronoce 299 

CrooUuiT«D, 38S 

Croab. 337 

Croahem 328 

Crow, 327 

CnMabeg ;     Ormta-htMa, 

litUeeroasi:  p.  327. 
Crowakcel ;  ilendar  eroiaeB,  937 
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CroHui,  Cronaoe,  Okmeiuii,  337 
Cronard ;  bigb  eroM,  ■    ■    327 

CroMboyne, 151 

Cnwaderrf ;  crom  or  Inuu- 
lerieonk.wnod:  327.503. 

Crosserlougb 337 

CroMorj 328 

Crowfamoge 32T 

Otom^u- S27 

Oronmaerio iHH 

CrowmoUnii, 327 

Cromnore  ;  grent  crou  :  327. 

Croeaoge 327 

CroMresgh  ;  grej  crOM  :  327- 

Crotlie, ^0 

Crott,  Crotia 308 

Orotlan 396 

CrotteM 398 

Cnugb flOl 

Cruckeeo, 382 

Cruit 396 

Crumlin 430,431 

Crusbwn,  Criubeen}',  .     .    328 

CruBbjbrackeii 326 

Crawen, 323 

Cmtt.  CruttB,    ....    33a 
Cuilbeg;  little  wood;  4t)l. 
Cuilkeet ;  narrow  wood:  401. 
Cuilleen ;  littla  wood  :  491. 

Cuilleendfliiagb 250 

Cuilmore;  great  wood:  4DI. 

Cuil»liB(gh«rry 18(1 

Ciiiltybo, 493 

Cuiltjeower;  goati'woods: 
475. 492. 

Cuireishuin 29 

Cullaldll, 40.fil4 

OulloD,  Cullane,  Cullnun,     513 

CuUeea, 492 

CuUen, .     ......    fiia 

Cullenngli 613 

Oullendm;  see Cidlentm. 

Cullentra,  Cullentnifb,    .    513 

Cullenwnine;   Cmi-O-nDabh- 

ain  (Four  Uait.),  the   cor- 

iMT  of  tb«  0'I>imiie* :  020. 


Cullion .^12 

CuUj 499 

CuUjcwple 403 

CulmuUeu ;  the  angle  of 

the  iniU  :  375.  529. 
Culm ;  back  of  the  Blrmd : 


pa. 


W.  6211 


Cumber. 

Cummeeo, 433 

Cummer, 


Cununni 
Ciiniuiker, 


.nle. 
Cuns 


Cunnigiir,  Cunnigare,  .  . 
CurkMD,  CurViu.  .  .  . 
CutkUh 

Curmboiu,  Currabeha, 
Curmbeg*  amoll  marib: 
463. 


r  4fi3. 

CumghanBurU :  Cbe  earl'i 

marab:  463. 
Curn^biird;  faigli  marsh : 

365,  463. 
Curraghbeg;  little  martb,     4<i3 
Cumghbo^;  yeUow  marab,  4t» 

Curraghbndge 3S 

CurragbduS;  black  marsh.  4G3 
CurraghglaoB  ;  green  manh,  463 
CumghUhan.  Curraghl&ne; 

broad  niinh :  463. 

Cumighmore *JS 

Curnigb  of  Kildare,  .  .  4G3 
Curraghn&dimpaun,     .     .    40S 

Currogheen 403 

Curran  near  Lame. .  .  .  409 
Curreen,  Currin,      .     .     .    4fi3 

Curry 463 

Currjquin;  Conn's  inarafa. 
Cunjro-    — ' ■■ 


_  _    _^      ■ ;  red  marsh. 
Cuaduff;  black  foot. 

Cu»b 

Cuahendall 
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€ii«lil«ake.Cu*lileekft;  foot 
of  tlie  flu-«ur(aced  loek : 
416,626. 
Cnililoagh ;  >1odeUi«  lake 
{M>^:  p.  627. 

Cam, 626 

Cmnfoor, 29 

Ciunn,  CuMuiK,  372 

DMrriTsT, 601 

Dmi«, 33 

DalandiB, 99 

IkllMjIduid,    .    .    .  106,111 

Dibudi, 87 

Samina, 263 

Smngui 306 

Sangandugui  ;  Dargui'a 
fortnM:  p.  906. 

Dtungh fi02 

Duimngh, 601 

Bamrj,  Dsrm7,    ...  601 

DaTillkiui M 

SawTOM,  Skwnn  Haul,   .  472 

SaooDwt 214 

Deeehomade, 214 

Deehomtned, 214 

DetMtt,    Detahsrt  '.    ■«« 

Ssbomad, 214 

DaltOlB, 466 

IMTin,.    ......  136 

Sarduil  or  Dariel, .    .    .  261 

Serind,  Derinuh.  ...  601 

Derk, 438 

Derlett, 337 

DenugTse, 602 

DanugroN;  o&k-wood  of 

Dsmuh 601 

Demds,  Dcirndd,  ...  602 

Samgh ;  a  place  of  tnki :  602 

Dnrana, 601 

Semoi, C04 

SetrMnard;  UghlitUeoak' 

.     .  604 


DermennaguafooT,  ...      29 

DetTMiu, 33 

Serncai  oak-woodi:  602. 

Denini  little  oak-wood:  604. 

Dgirindaffderg ;  oak-wood 

of  the  red  oi:  472,  502. 

Deninditr 473 

Damudrehid;  oak-wood  of 

thetRidge:  367 
Demnlaur  in  Waterford, .    602 
Deninwillui;  oak-wood  of 
the  mill:  376. 

DewT 602 

DeriTad,  DeiTjadda,    .602,603 
DenTBllen;  baautitul  oak- 
wood:  502. 
DcTTjbaiie,  DenybAwn,     .    602 
Den7begi  little  oak-wood:    502 
Denrbrock ;   oak  wood  of 
badgen:  463. 

Denyesw, 115 

Denjclane,    DenTclonaj, 
Denydoonj ;  oak-wood 
ot  the  meadow:  232,602, 
Denyooogh,    .....    488 

DeriTcraen, 601 

Der^damph, 65 

Berrydornigh,    BenTdor- 

nghj;  dark  od-wood:    S02 
DoTTdufl ;  black  oak-wood: 

IMn^fadda, 503 

Derrjgarriff,  DerrjgamT, 

BwnBMTe:  nigged  oak- 
wood:  602. 

DenycimiHT, 334 

Danrhamff,  DernharriT; 

oak-wood  or  tbe  buU: 

471,602. 

Derrrhaw, 115 

Derryhawlacll,    ....    161 
Der>7hiUagG  ;    the   oak- 

wood  abaimding  in  wl- 

lowi:  002. 
Denrhiik:  tlie  oak-wood 

of  the  bow:  479,002. 
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Dcn^howlsgbt 1 

Serrjrkeadgnui,  .    .     ,    ,  i 

DerrjkngbsD I 

Derrjlabiui,  Derrjlaue,    .  I 

D«Fr;Uhard, I 

V^ttjXmiA.      .....; 

Uanjlauri  nmeuD(>rriti< 

Derrjlm;  grey  oak-wood,     I 
Derryiuore  ;     giwtt    auk- 

wood;  502. 
DenTuabrock  ;    niug   at 

Derrybrock. 
DBrryniKabcrngb.    .    .    .    * 
DenyniUiJnel)  ;    tha  oiLk- 

wood  of  the  riTer  aea- 

dov:  44t,  502. 
SBnTOofiMis,     .... 

D•n■Jll»gre^ I 

Derrynngun ;  onk-wood  of 

the  houHclB:  479' 

TitTTjrtaD&S, 

Derrjnanamph,  .     .    .    .    ■ 

DBirmftnod, 

Berr^nsnool, 

DerrjniuKr 

Derryoisluillog,  .    .    .    .    : 
DenTneM    in    Donegal  ; 

Doir-init,      Odk-uliuid  ; 

441,502. 
Derrjnure ;    ook.wood   of 

the  jBw-tree:  510. 
DerrjtiiUan  ;  Doire-Mad - 

ain  (Fauc  Mint.).  Mael- 

ui'b  oak-wood:  f>02. 

DerrjBiUow ; 

DerrjwiDnr, 

Desert ; 

DeeertcrsBt, ; 

DeMrtegnj;  Egnagli'i  her- 

mitago:  334. 

SeMrtmartin ', 

DeiertMrge*, 

Deune  exUe, 

Ihnaicfa,        ■    .    .    ,    I    i 


D*TiI'i  Bit  Hountniu,   .    . 
DctUq 

I>ifli«en 

Dingin,       ...... 

Dinginsfantj 

Dingle, sm 

Dino  Eirii " 

Dirk 

Diaert, 3^ 

Doe.  The.  iu  Donwal, .     .        " 
Dog.  Big,  sud  LttUc,    .     . 
DoDsbUe,  ...... 

Doiutomej ;  ««  Doutiy- 

Doiugb,' 25S.3I8 

DoDigbuiie 319 

DoDBghelonn ;  D<mikttac\- 
eUuana,  tbs  diurdi  of 
the  meadow:  232,319. 
DonaghciuHperin  KJldare; 
tho  church  of  the  <miwi- 
uur  orcoufluence:  31S). 

DoDsghedj 319 

DoDaghmore, 319 

Dunaghmoyne 319 

Dunord;  high  fort:  2T6.385. 

Donegal. 9G,  9T 

Dooenile, 279 

Donn's  Dotue  in  Kbitj,    .     IM 
Donnjbrook  ;    DomJnac*- 
a-oe,  St.  Broc's  Church,    319 

Donnjcarnej 319 

DoDobill Gia 

Dooahury;  black  weir;  p.    306 

Dooey 338 

Doogarrj  ;     DuAi-dAoirf, 
bUck  oak-wood:  502. 

Dooghcloon 472 

Dooglaun,  Doo^eo  ;  black 

Doogort;  black  Md:  229. 

DoogWiB 49$ 

Dooballat,  Doobamhit,      .  161 

Doolettcr:  black  hilLiIde,  401 

soaUa, am 


» 
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DooD, 277 

DoonaUr 279 

Doonao,  Doonane,  ...  281 

281 

;  high  fort:  278.385. 

469 

Doonbeg;  (mall  fort:  276. 
DDonbnedU;BrigJd'(fort. 

Dooneaha, 116 

Doonaannall, 278 

Dooneen,  Doonteiu,     .     .  280 
Doonfeeni';  F^na'«  fort  : 

175,276. 

Dixmii)? 283 

Doonooney;  Una's  fort:   .  276 
Doonowm.     Dunowen ; 

Owen'i  fort:  p.  276, 

Dorreij 504 

Doughdojiia 473 

Doughloon, 473 

Donglaa,  DonglMha,    .     .  4S6 

DoWllng, 363 

Downing,  Downing*, 
Downpatrick, .    .    . 

Drain.  Dntina,    .    . 

DrMDBgll 

Drvenan,  Dreenaan, 

Drebid 

Drehidtarma,      .    . 
Drlm;  iame  ai  Dnun. 
Diimagb,   .... 
Diimeen,  Drimmin. 

Drimiugh,     ... 
Drinagli,  Drinaghan, 

Drinan 

DrinaiM,  Drinami,  . 

Dr^wda,      .    .    . 


Dronuda,  DromMlda,  .    .  52S 

Dromagh 524 

DronuUeague 252 

DromaliTaun S07 

Dronisnallig 293 

Dromard;  lugli  ridge:523. 

Dromntouk  ;  h%Wa  rid«,  485 
Drombeg;  auiaU  ridge;  133 

DromboHniiy 167 

Dromclogb  ;  stoneij  ridge,  411 

DromcolBber,       ....  51 

Dromdaleague 253' 

DromdeeToen 211 

DromdarBOwn,   Dromdiia- 

ooen SSO 

DrumdirTilougli,  ....  251 

DromMn 624 

Drom^arriS;  rough  ridge,  ^4 

Dromm 624 

Drominacreen 48S 

Dromina,         Drominagh ; 

Dronunear, 459 

Dramkeen ;  beautiful  lidgs:  523- 

DronunolieT 298 

Dromnagh 621 

Dromore;  great  ridge:  523. 

Dromtraana ;   croM  ridge :  623 

Drum, 523 

Dmmaa, 355 

DrumacrittiD,         Druma- 

crvlttin 388. 

DruiuBrullioD,    Druoacul- 

lin;  bolljrid^e:  B12. 
Drumad  ;  long  ndge:  K3. 
Dntmadoan  ;   the  ridge  of 

the  fort:   27S,  D23. 

Drumadreliid 368 

Drumadried 368 

Druma^ 624 

Drum^aira,  ....  194, 259 

Drumaba^, 317 

Dnunahoe, 43!> 

Drnmamntfc ;  ridge  of  the 
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Drunmndiiff ;    block   UllU 

ridge. 

Druuumee 4 

DruiDunure;     ;eir-ridge ; 

610, 523. 
Druinaa; ;  ridge*  or  ridgad 

land:  523. 
DrumsquiU ;       Hdge     of 

biuel:   513. 

Drum&r 1 

Druinard;  high  ridge:  385,  Q 

Druinarraahl 1 

Druiiuulieliig,      .    .    .    .    2 
Brmnatemple;  Ihe  ridge  of 

the  church;   317,  5Z1. 
Druuiatihugh ;     ridge     of 

EuKli'ihouw:  301,523. 
DrumtadlyroDdy  ;         llie 

ridge      of     O'Boooe/t 

towa;  5^. 

DruTntmiHgher 3 

Drumbane,       Drumbauu ; 

white  ridge :   b'iS. 

DrumbarDel, 4^ 

Drumbrgi  amnllHdge:  623. 
Drumbiniiion ;  ridgeoftbe 

LitUepesk:   3S1. 
Drurabo,  Drumboe,  ...    4' 
Druinbrughu,      ....    2^ 

Drumear 3l 

Drumcaw 2i 

Dnuneolumb  1  St.  Oolum- 

ba's  ridge :  523. 
Drumcondrs ;         Conr&'t 

ridge:  523. 

DruiucuTet 31 

Drumerin;    the   ridge    of 

the  tree:  497.523. 
Drumcroohen,     ....      i 

Dnuncroon t 

Drumcrov ;    th«   ridge  of 

the  e&ttle  >hed«  :  1,23. 
Drutacullen,  Drumcullion,    51 
Drumd&fF;  oi  ridge:  472. 

Drunjdrerin 21 

DrumdBraown,    ....    2^ 


Drumderg;  red  ridge:  523. 
DrumduS;  bUck  ridge:  523. 
Druindemleaa,    ....    351 
Drumedergl&H,   .     ...    ^1 

Drumrad ^H 

Dnimfada,       .     .     .    :    .    315 
Drumfin;  while  ridge:  523. 

DruingrdLui, Hi 

Druingar;    short  ridge. 
Dnungill;  the  ridgeoftbe 
GaU,  or  foroigaer :  93,  523 

Druiagonnelly 57 

Drutngoon ;    ridge  of   the 

CttlVM :  470,  523. 
Drumgoo»9,  Druingoee,      .     J38 
DniingowiM,      DruTDgov- 
nBgh  ;  the  ridge  of  the 
heifera:  470.523. 

Drumhilry 124 

Drumhiiuiin 203 

DruEiharrifE 47^ 

Druiiibawan 2(0 

Drumlierriff 472 

DriunhillAgh 21 

Dnuokirk,      .....    4;a 

imhome, U 

imhuBkert,       ....      21 

DrutuilUrd ■484 

DrumiLer, 4*4 

Drumina 524 

Drumkecrm .'il2 

Drumlamiih .108 

DramUne;  Druim-ltathaa, 

(Four  Miutere),    brood 

ridge:  6-23. 

Drumlease;  DruiBt-liai.ilat 

ridge  of  the  huU:  525. 

DrumlBeTOii 507 

Drumline;  fl-.i  ridge :  523. 

Drumlieh 273 

Drumlougher ;  ru.hy  ridge :  523. 
DruDiman.  Oruuiuiaiis,      .     534 
DruamuuiT;  weDrutnauj. 
Druuimcen,  Druiumin,      .    524 

Drummoher 398 

Drummond ■Q4 
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312 

Drumnaoraha,    ....  188 
Cruoiiuerou ;  the  ridnof 

thecniM;  32S,  £23. 
Dnimiudober;  ridgeofllie 

DrumuiLfliuuiglo,  ■     ■    ■    '  116 

Drumiuifliinilu     ....  116 

DrumnagBli,   .    .    ■    >    .  116 

Drumnahfork 213 

Drunmahoe, 439 

Drummhuiuhin ;  lh«  ridga 

of  theaab:  505,523. 

DrunmiuialiT 193 

Drumiuuh&logo 212 

DrumiuiaJiinnaeh;  ridgeof 

llie  foxes:  4K}. 

DnmmMols, 217 

Dnimnunii  Uttls ridge:  .  523 

Dnimneth, MO 

Dmnuiid, 490 

DrumguiU;  luuelri«lg«:   .  filS 

DnuDN^ 2TS 

Dmmnlla, 606 

OratDTM^;  cm  ridge:  S£I 
Onunrot;  rod  ndge:  SZi. 

Dnimrooik,  Sninruik,    .  3 

DmmMiiiiie;,     ....  208 

Dnmuutrj 241 

DnUDMul, 113 

DnuiMwi)*, '203 

DrumilMJlon,     ....  220 

DruDitlMobo,     ....  303 

VnimtbMrBr,      ....  IBS 

DrumaillBgh 21 

Dnmuka;  buahj  ridge:  .  617 

Dnmma, 304 

DmiiwnMiT 360 

DramuniiAi   .    .    -    .    .  606 

DranmrdMr, 167 

DoMride, 320 

Doblbi, 80,902 


DufferiD  banniT 243 

Duhallow 424 

Dulane, 68 

Duleck  in  HMUh;  Dmmh- 
liag  (aC.  CA.),  (tone 
home  orcliardi:  416. 

DuUowbiub 193 

Duoaff;  oifort:  2n.472. 

DuDBgli; 278 

Dunuuae, 278 

Dnnunon, 277 

Dunboe 470 

DunoamioD;  Conan'a  fort:  276 

DuncU  near  Gmnatd, .    .  37S 
Dunoormick ;  Oomue'*  for- 

tnm:  276. 

DuncriSanatHqvth,  .    .  347 

Duncnin, 99 

DuDdalk, 2re 

Dundanion, 306 

DuDdsTorke, 254 

Dundarnrk, 256 

Dunderk, 438 

DuDdeniiot',Diaiiiiad'ifort;  276 

Dunderaow,    ....  14 

Duodonald 278 

DuodonaeU, 276 

Dundium, 279 

SuntwiB, 200 

Dunn^t, 278 

Uunfukuhj  ;  Ihm-F%o»»- 
ejkM,Fiiinehu'(fort:  276. 

Uuiigall. 97 

DuDgmnDOn  in  Tjront  ; 
An  -  Oea»m»»  (Four 
Mut.),(}euiui'afoit:  270. 

DonguTui, IS 

Dimgeetu ;  wind j  fort. 

Dunglow, 363 

Dunhill, 279 

Duniskr. 283 

DimkiiMel*   in    Donml ; 

■«>ll«ekim*ly'«  fort:  276. 

Donleuy,  ......  139 

I>uiilaar 323 
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Danluee, 376 

Dunmuiway, 884 

Punmore;  great  fort:  •    .  S74 

Dunmore  eaTe,    .    •    •    •  487 

DiinmoyUniMoyUn'tfort:  276 

Dunmojle, .    .    •    •    •    •  886 
Dunmarry;  Jhm-dJwirmdk 

aiffk,  liiimy*!  f oit :  876. 

Dumialoiiffy    •    •    •    •    •  226 

DumuunaB, 864 

Dimiiamark,   .    .    .    •    •  825 

DimnaTemi^, 864 

Dunnyradaen ;  OUadden*! 

fort. 
Diinquin  in  Eeny;  Dim- 

<;a0Mi(FoarMaat.),  iMan- 

tiful  fort:  276. 
Diinran ;  fort  of  the  rtiHi  or 

point:  276, 405. 

DunseTorick, 296 

Dunshaughlin,     ....  318 

Dunsinane;  Senan's  fort:  276 

Duntinny 215 

Duntryleague,     ....  261 

Durha, 14 

Durlees, 273 

Dumish, 501 

Durra, 14 

Durrow, 13 

Dyan, 307 

Dysart, 324 

DTsartenoB 158 

Insert, 324 

Eantjbeg,  Eantjraore, .    .  205 

Eany  rirer  in  Donegal,     .  520 
BasKjin  Sligo;  from  the 

rirer : — lascaeh,  fishy. 

Eden, 522 

Bdenagor, 487 

Bdenamohill, 209 

Bdendarriff;  hill-brow  of 

the  bulls:  471,  522. 

Edenderrj, 522 

Bdendurk, 479 

Bdenmore:  great  hill-brow:  522 


BdMitieiillo;  hill«brow  of 
CoByihwMe:  471*  588L 
BdaiitinjUCTy  ■    •    ■    •    •    808 
BdwitiaBctnearDromow,    888 
BdntramW;  hOl  hnm  of 

the  elder:  616^088. 
BdwdaeiiRMli.  •    •    •    ■   251 
MadaAmT.    ....   851 
BdArgoIab  BdncyoolAp    •    .    586 
BdemSah;  eenlnl  Uuid: 

860,441. 
BflmrfMmlaght,  ....    588 


JSBxiakA, 118 

Uirii, 816 

B^tenvd;  bywer  he^^it. 

Bligh, 88} 

Blaghbeg,  Blaghmore, .    .  898 

BUogarty,  ......  1S5 

BUagh, 298 

Elphin, 113 

Ely 135 

Bmania,  palace  of  •  .    .    .  88 

Emlagh, 114,465 

Emly,         59,465 

Emlygrennan,     ....  59 

Bnagh 205 

EnnerttUj, 459 

Ennis, 441,442 

Ennisboyne, 151 

Enniskeen, 442 

Enniskerry, 360 

Enniskillen, 162 

Ennistimon, 442 

Errigal, 155,  319 

Errigal  Keeroffue,    .    .    .  319 

Errigal  TrougE,  ....  320 

Esk 447 

Eskaheen, 446 

Eskenacartan,      ....  447 

Esker 402 

Eskeragh, 403 

Esker  Biada,  ...      133,  402 
Eskerroe;  redeaker:  402. 

Esknamuoky, 447 

Bskragh, 40S 
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ENwaterTaU 460 

BMon,  Bmkud,    ....  460 

Brtanoow, 324 

PhddM, 468 

FMaofAUilone,     ...  494 

VtioL, 296 

Ahu, 28,  297 

Ahaniwoodn,    ....  296 

AhaiM 207 

FkbM  — 
9WbM 

Filv^m a96 

Pkufumui,    .....  296 

FUirmouDt 182 

Mlaeaadatha,     ....  409 

FtadruiQ S7 

F«rgTiin £7 

I>^irouh fil4 

Pkroutit, 401 

AnubM, 439 

FtrnHaurry 8 

Amane S14 

Vtmj 614 

Futtose, D14 

Vm% 20a 

Fungh 206 

Fnrraghrov, 207 

FHrraouard; 223 

Farrandderrj.  Famnd  erry ; 

Und  of  the  oak-wood:  SttZ. 
FamuiAleen ;  l&nd  of  the  Baz. 
Farruiarouga :  land  of  tlia 

defeat:   116. 

F^arranbotar, 239 

FamnaaeT 223 

FkTTow, 206 

Fknatmon, 361 

Fhnid, 360 

Farta,  Fartagb 344 

FMlia, 344 


FWaroe 496 

FiiUghanTale 28 

FWuangh    lAne,    DubUn ; 
inldemtM  lane:  496. 

Fouh, 494 

FnTeriTsr 166 

FeduT 469 

Fciddan, 458 

Feea^ 494 

Feeard, 493 

FMbane, 493 

FeeUe 493 

Fee^t;  woodoraita:491. 

Faamore 493 

Fetnagb 494 

FaeniA, 493 

Foeragh, 494 

Fdffb 39S 

FdgbcullBii, 4ft3 

Feltrim, 482 

Fauagh 494 

Fermanagfa, 130 

Fannc^, 124 

Parmcme. 397 

Ftma^  Famaj,    .     .    .  514 

Vvm, 614 

Eamrd 134 

FnU,FaTtagh »44 

FMhard 49S 

Vent, 49* 

Fiddan,  Fiddane,  Flddaun,  458 

FiddauDnAgeerogfl,  .    .    .  456 

Fiddown, 49S 

Fidorfe, 64 

FihoKet, 297 

FineuTi;  white  Earn :  331. 

Findmin 30 

FliigaU 96 

FJDuh 493 

Finiik, 42 

FSnlift, S79 

Finn  EiTBT  and  I«ka,   .    ,  173 

Finnadork;  woodof  boara:  479 

KnDahjt •  31 

Finnaa, 3Sb 

Flsnif, 49S 


Iitdex  o/Nama. 


Flnnow  Stnun,  ....  454 

nntonk, 44 

Fintim,  Rotnt^,     .    .    .  446 
R>UduTu;  raddiff:  409. 

FoUdufl, 28 

F^>ilDU«ruh;  diff  of  Uw 

•bMp:  4(19, 473. 

P^UiuiiMii, 40D 

Fuiltumurk  ;   hu'i   diff : 

M».  478. 

Faairlnm, 409 

FuorkiU 63 

FiimMi^t*, 401 

FurnuL  PonuU 897 

tVnuuyl* 897 

l.\irmwt*l 397 

I-Vnugbt 401 

tXirnkiuiiTl*. 207 

|.\vtlilKniiiin,    ....  131 

>\iT.  FoTwh 290 

f\.Tb(i[."Fi.jdu(r.     ...  290 

(vVBn 290 

l.\»gh 296 

►vVl,. 409 

|.VvUiftliirr. 28 

Kin  111.11V, 290 

f\'^V«* 297 

Fno^ 519 

KMafhdult, 519 

VVraffl>iU>nn 519 

|YN^mKn:)nuii>thhMth:  M9 

t^MiftiinviTo. 519 

PrwHutn. 530 

FTpmIuIT. 519 

ViwhMn;  liiUrhMth:  520. 

Fnffuw. R30 

»<*iui». 620 

V»«l.fi.t^ 30 

Kwuc*! SI9 

l.'Wus'"*"'- 519 

FWnJhwtfh S8 

Jhaietttva  rim 605 

l^uwllia.  F^Mhiuufa,  .    .  505 

F\imh.v»< SOS 

F\inM*. aoe 

»>#»». 296 


Hi 


Oairbk, .... 
CMUllj.  .  .  . 
Galboln,  .  .  . 
OmlbDolB,QalboiilT, 
Qalla^,      .    .    . 

CWlui, 3*2 

EtelUne,  OalluiM,    .     .     .    Sti 

Gallanllj gj 

Q«1Ud  baroii7 135 

OalloD, 345 

G«Uoimamraber,      ...    240 

GhtUoir 313 

Gmltrim, 516 

QmlTillT 97 

Oalirallj, 97 

Galwolie. 9g 

Gudrum, S7 

Q«^rim 57 

QsnuiTilU  nnr  Caher,      .    499 
GuradrMn  ;    nrdon    of 

bUckthom:^,499. 
Oamut,  Gurana,     .     .    ,    497 

GamiuiDunurh 497 

Ownmbcoie,  QuTOibuiii; 

white  *hrubb«rj:  497. 
Gutiuiekmiief(»ke,  .     .    .    497 
Gamiieiuuftppiil  ;    Bhml>> 

boTT    of     the    honn  : 

475. 407. 
Osmnea ;  ■hrubbaries:  497- 
Gairanmorei  gnftt  thrub- 

beij:  i9T. 

Qkmun, 497 

OmttUm', 402 

GtuTj 229 

Ovmtd  ;    high  guden : 

OarrjtKuie,     Q«rrrbaan  : 

wiut«  guden:  i&!8. 
GanTCuUe,  tarony  of.     .    229 
OuTjcloDS,  OanjeloTne  ; 

nuadowgkrdsn:  239,  232. 
Ourrdoolii;  nnbn  of  tlie 

black  fott. 
OmiTTduff;  biMtgudai,.    239 
OaiTTiiiora;  gmU  gkrdao,    29 
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bnofths 

__.._;  497. 

ftmrowen 229 

Chu-rjstJUgh. 229 

GsnTspellanB  ;    S[>ill»ne'» 

g&rden;  229. 

OuTTTiclebwD 229 

Girtun. 230 

O&rragh;  rougb  land. 
0STTBghj:  rougb Md:  231, 
Gamrj;  rough  land. 
QBiilBtowii,  Qallatuwn, .     .       97 

esj  Island 488 

OeorBgh,  Oearhit,  ...  497 
0«ublffle«n  rirer,   .    .    .    497 

Goeraeh 497 

Oinnt-x  CiuMwaT,  ...  163 
airly  in  Meal  h ;  'Cirtdloch, 

>  inirj  plBce, 
Olsok;  a  bollow. 

OLm, 429 

Olanatiuw 365 

Olaatnhj ;  bircbr  elen :  429, 606 

Otandwagh 266 

Olandine 439 

GlandoTS 196 

Obmupdt  ID  V.vtTj,  .  .  172 
OUntutoDgai  (den  of  tbe 

dafMt;  lis. 

aUno« 610 

OlnnlAuo,  Gluitaim,  .  .  430 
QliiQKorlU,  .    .    465 

Ol&sokeemn ;  itrenm  of  tbe 

quiAen  trees    4C6,_512. 
OUkIood; 
CHMbmbo7, 

OUlbmra no 

Olubmww 466 

OUihMii,  Oktheena,  466,467 
OUihsraunlm,  ....  467 
OluhaouwlMultiiw,     .    .    201 

eiaibiDB, 457 

midlub;  sre«a  mm* 
it!  iS. 

aorin, 466 

fflsMm ;  a  graan  place. 


OlonaTullaun 393 

Qlutbule, 45A 

Olen 429 

Oleiucrogher;    ....  220 

ai«nanr«*  in  Co.  DubUn.  473 

OleDAgown-, 476 

OlenaDaSrin 119 

Olenuiair  in  limerick,      .  116 

OlMiumole, 480 

GlenaTaddra ;  dog's  glen :  479 

aiawT7 323 

Olenbone ;   wbite  glen. 
OUnbeg;  little  glen. 

aiencar 342 

GlencoTst, 214 

aiendaduff. 260 

Glendahork 258 

aiendolougb 253 

Olendarntghi    oak    glen;  601 

QUndaTsgfa 263 

Olendarock, 268 

OlendaToolngh 253 

Qlendiiie 429 

Qlendowan  mouatBiia,       .  429 
Glenduff;   blflck  gUn. 

Glenean;  in  Donegal,    .     .  620 

G!enfadi-nn-»oalgii,       .     .  430 

Gleufarne 514 

Olengall;  glenofforeiaQere:  93, 
Glengnrrift;  rugged  g&n. 

GlcmgaTlui, G2S 

Glen^luih, 466 

Olenuugb ;  the  ivj  glen,   .  620 

Gleniih, 477 

Olenkean :  beautiful  glen, 
Qlenkmmgb ;      nine     ■• 

Olenagare;. 
Gtenkeersn ;    ffleu  of  tbe 

quicken  1  roes    613. 

Olenlenn 607 

Glenlough.    Glsnloughan, 

Olenlougbaun ;  den  fA 

tbelaka. 
Glenmore;  gnat  glen. 

mwimnlliiin,    .       ,       .       .       ,  429 

.     .  473 


GlouiMMge.  ■    ...        at 
OUnnoo_ " 

Olcn  of  the  Do--„,        '     "    i£ 
OlenosheflD  in  Lhnarick.    .       fl 

0|™»i  ndj|„. 

ar.^^  .  :  .  f 

csS, ^1 

S»'!--i.'  :  :  :  ;  :  SS I 
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Oortros ;  r«d  field :   S'JO. 

OortnuiBtrime,  ....  510 

Gongaae  Barm,       .     .     .  ■Ki2 

Oonl. .128 

Goulauu, .i28 

Ooiilbeg .-  rrlfi 

OouldsTober,       .    .    .     .  251 

Gouttnore 529 

Oowel, 628 

Gowlan.  Oowlane,   ...  528 

GowUun 528 

Oraffa,  Grsffee,   ....  237 

Onmui,Onffia,      ...  237 

Oniffoge,  QtbSj,     ...  237 

OragaD,  Oragane,    .    .     .  352 

Gnween,  Onuge«D,  .     .     .  353 

Oraigue, 352 

Graiguenlug, 353 

Omiguerrahane 152 

OrBiguenamanogti,  .    .     .  352 

Oroiguenaipiddoge,      .    .  352 
Gremtfh;   BSmSBsOirlj. 
Granagh,    Greniigluui;    a 
ptace  produdng  grain. 

GraneyriTer 33* 

Qrang^eelh  ;  the  nndj 
gnmge. 

Grumr'a  graTc 336 

Gnuiaha;  a  grange,  n  place 

Graagbnaroog 115 

Great  Bear  lakud,  ...  133 

Greeoan,  GTeenanp,      .     .  291 
Oreenan-Elj,      .    119,201,292 

Greenaun 291 

Greenliatter,   .     .    .    ■    .  4.5 

Greenoge, 292 

Greenan 291 

Grenan 291 

GreiuuutowD 291 

Grillasfa,  Grellagb'',    same 
aaOirleT. 

GubhacroA, 254 

Onrt, 9-20 


ed      Uttie 
field:   230. 

Ojleen o29 

Ilag'eHaiil, ITD 

Henglea. .'MS 

niUofUord 303 

Hineho^ JjOtf 

Horee  ialand 474 

Mowlh,  -. 80 

Ida  baron; 1!3 

Idrone  bironiea,  ....  13(> 

Ikeatbr  barony 130 

lUan,  lllane,  Illaun,    .     .  443 

niananummera,  ....  443 

nianfad, 443 

lUanroe,    lUaunroe ;    red 

ieland ;  p.  442. 

Illaunradda, 443 

Rtaunmagb 443 

lUaunilee. 330 

luiaile  in  Wicklow,  ...  123 

Inagb 520 

Inan,  Inane 520 

Inch,     ....      71,  72,  441 

iDcbagoiU !H 

Incbantotane ;    riTer-holm 

□f   tbe    burning:    238. 

441. 

Inchenagh  island,    .    .    .  2lt4 

IncheiiDj 4<ll 

Inchideraille 251 

Inchmore;  great  iibind:  441. 

Inis,  Inijb 441 

Inubargj 410 

Iniihb^D, .     .    .    71,  166,187 
Iniihcourcy,   ....    71,  72 

Iniibdadroum,    ....  253 

Iniihdaame, 2.58 

InJibdarar, 253 

Iju^dawael, 2.58 

Inubfad ;  long  itland. 

Iniatirne, 519 
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Inishkeengh 473 

Inishlackan ;    the    iaUnd 

of  the  lackan:  pp.  418, 

441. 
InishiuAan;  middle  island. 

Iniahmacsaint,     ....  442 
Inithmore;  great  isUnd  :  441. 
Inishmuck ;  pig  island. 

Iniahnagor, 442 

Iniahowen, 199 

Imahruah;    the  iabmd  of 

the  peninsula :  443. 
Inishtubbrid ;  the  island  of 

the  well:  450. 

Inishturk, 470 

Inistioee, 442 

Innisfulen,     ....  109, 154 

Inshinagh, 506 

Inyer 459 

Inyer  in  Antrim,      .     .     .  125 

Inrer  in  Donegal,     .     .    .  145 
Ireland's  Eye,      .     .     .  105, 106 

Isertkellj, 325 

Isertkieran, 325 

Ishartmon, 325 

Iskanomacteera  I^e,  .     .  483 

Islafalcon, 42 

Islandderrj ;  island  or  holm 

of  the  oak   wood:  502. 
Island  Mngee,     .     .     .    79,400 

Isle  of  Man 163 

lyeleary  boronj 123 

Irerk  blirony, 123 

Iveniss, 123 

Kanturk 479 

Keadagh 391 

Keadeenhill 391 

Keadew, 391 

Keady,  ....         .     .  391 

KeadVdrinagb,     ....  391 

Keeldra 316 

Keeldrum ;  narrow  ridge. 

Keeloge,  Keeloges,   ...  33 

Keelty,  Keelties 492 

KeenagbtbaroTvy,    .    .    .  VS4 


Keeran, 512 

Keerhan, 512 

Keimaneigh,  Pass  of,     .     .  476 

Kenraare, jVJi 

Kemnarebar 104 

Kenure  or  Kinure :  Ceann- 

itibkair,     head    of    the 

yew:  510.  521. 

Kerane,  Keraun,       ...  512 

Keman 335 

Kerry, i2ii 

Kerrykyle, 261 

Kesh 361 

Keshcarrigan 381 

Kerit:  see  p.  214. 

KUbaha, ■107 

Kilbarron ;    St,    Barran's 

church:  313. 
Kilbarry      in     Waterfowl 

and    Cork;      from     St. 

Barra  or  Finbar  of  Cork : 

313,462. 
Kilbeg;    small   churcli   or 

wood:  313,  491. 
Kilbeggnn ;  Beccnn'i 

church:   303. 

Kilbeheny, -in; 

Eilboy;  yellow  church:  313. 
Kilboyne ;  Boyne's  cJiurch :     15«> 

Kilbreckan, 14t; 

Kilbreedv, 314 

Kilbride.' 314 

Kilbroney       in        Down  ; 

St.     lironacli.      Virgin. 

patron:   313. 

KileanaTee, 42.> 

Kiloanway, 425 

Kilcam ;  church  or  wood 

of  the  cam:  313,  331. 
491. 
KilcaTan     in     Wexford  : 
church  dedicated  to  St. 
Kerin  of  Olendalough :    313 

Kildare 492 

Kilday 313 

Kilcleagh 313 
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EildJefiDDown.     .     .    .    . 

Kildonfsrt, 

Kilcolmui 

Kilconunon :  St.   Coninn's 

church :  313. 
Kiloooly;    church  of  tlie 
:    313. 


EQcnuig,  . 
dcniit,  . 
KilcuUm,  . 


Eildalkej,  ,  . 
Kildare,  .  . 
Kildaree,  .  . 
Kildimo;      St. 

Church :  313. 

Kildoiten, IVVt 

KiUrought, 366 

Kildufti  Uuk  chunli  or 

wood:  313,491. 

KiUnane 101,  \M 

KilStbmone VXi 

KilflTD  ;   Fluin's  church  : 

313. 
KilnrrifT,  Eilgarrc :  rou^h 

i^urrh  or  wood:    313, 

491. 
KilgHrnLU ;    St.  Oarbbnii'i 

<£urcfa:   313. 

KilgulhuM 343 

KOlee     in     CUre :      St. 

Caaidhe'a      or       Kce'i 

church:   313. 
Eilkeedr    in    CUre    and 

limerick  ;    St.  Caetdc's 

or     EeedjB     church: 

313. 
Kilkeel;  narrow  church. 
Kilkenny  in  Scotland.    .    314 

IjlkniDT, 3)4 

KOkeniu  in  Scotland,  .  .  314 
EOkieraa,  Eilkwran,  .  .  149 
KilUdaogu 307 


KiUaloe  in  Clare  and  Kil- 
kenny :  mi-dalva  (O'C. 
Cal.),  the  church  of  St. 
Dalua  or  Molua—flou- 
ruhedeth  cent.:  313. 

KillanuDimerj : 

Killanure 1 

KiUamcT I 

KiUamej  lakes 

Killaahandra 

Eillaahee 

Killatpugbrone,  .... 

KiUaepullonuie  ;  the 
church  of  Bithop 
Flannan:  63,313. 

KiUaril 

Killawillin,      .....; 

KiUea:  Aedh'e  or  Hiigli-s 
church:  313. 

Killederdaowen 

Eilleanj;  the  church  of 
St.Endeueof  Ann~5tli 
cent.:  313. 

KilUedy 

Killeen , 

Killeenatruan, 

Killeenerk, 

KilleennagalliTe,       .    .    . 


Killeentiema, .    .     . 

Killeenj 

KiUeigh 

Killenaule,  .  .  . 
Killery  Harbour.  . 
)UUe V  or  EiUeaTj, . 


Kllinane 


lilladTnrt 324      KiUnk, 

37  • 


Jiultx  of  j\a>ite»- 


Kinure;  head  of  thf  jew: 

KinTnrro, 

Hub.  Kisho, 

Kububoj,  ..'...■ 
Eiah  light  in  Dublin  bn,T. 

Kuboge 

EnappBgh 

Knappog 

KiawtiiD, 

Knicfceen 

Knock 

Knockacorha  in  Bosc. :  liill 

of  the  pillwatone:  312,38 

KnocWullen 

Knockaeummer ;  hiUortlio 

crnrmr  or  cunfluinre. 
KnockBdongaa :  hiU  of  tbe 

fortreu:  306. 
Knockaderry;    tlie  hill  of 

tbs  oak-woMi:  331.  JKl-*. 

Knockadoo 

Knockadrwt 

Enodndrellid,     .... 

Knockabonma 

KaoekainT  in  liioiriek  ; 
tbs  hill  of  AJne,  a  cele- 
brated buubee :  381. 

Knockalana, 

EnockaleKBD, 

Enockaliabeen  1  the  hill  of 
the  little  fu  or  fort:  273. 

Knoekalough  ;  Ctme-an- 
/iicbi(4M.),  hill  of  the 
lake:  447. 

Enockaliukraun,      .    .    .    : 

Knockan,  Knockane,     .    . 

Knockanaffrin 

Knockaoare ;  the  hill  of  the 
■laughter:  110,381. 

Knockanarjark,  .    .    .    .    ! 

Knoekanattin;  bill  of  the 
funw:  &I8. 

KnockaiMag, 


EoockanenabohiUj, .    .    . 

EnockoneTin 

Enockanglua,    Enockane- 
glsaa ;  green  little  hiU  :    . 

Knuckaniska 

EnockntmamohillT,  .  .  .  : 
Knockannarljmnu,  .  .  .  ] 
Knockanoran,       .     .     .     .     ■ 

Enoekanree 

Euockanroe,  Enocknneroe ; 
red  little  hiU:  381. 

XnockBnull; : 

Knockanare;  jew  hill:    381, i 
Enockaphreagbaim, .    .     .    ' 
KnockutaggBrtiprieot'ibill:  '. 
EnoiikatBiictuhiBiie,       .     ■ 
Snockatarrir,      .    .    ,    .    i 

EnockataiTj 4 

Enockatemple  ;  the  hill  of 

the  church:  317,381. 
Enockaterriff,    Crockatar- 

ri» 4 

Enpekatioitole £ 

Enockatloe S 

Enockatlowig,  .  .  .  .  S 
Enockatobei  1  thehill  of  the 

well:  381,  4S0. 
Knockatoor ;  the  bill  of  the 

Ueach-green:  236,  381. 
EnockatoMun,     ....     2 

Knockaun, 3 

Knockaunarogga,     .    .    .    2 

Enockaunbaun 

EnockauneeTin 3 

Enorkoiumodninkody,  460.  no 
Enockauiuuigoun,  .  .  .  £ 
Knockauntoiinigh,  ...  2 
KnoekaoDTicteeiB,    ...    4 

KnockaTaddrB 4 

EnocksTaddj 4 

EnockBTillB,EnockaTiUe,  .    4 

EnockaToe 1 

Enockawaddre 4 

Knockawaddr 4 

Knoekbaoe,  Kaorkbaiin ; 
whita  bill. 


Knockdown    '    '    "    ■    ■  » 

Kooclduff  '■■■■■  41 

Knockea,  '. ^0 

Kuockoen, ^' 

J;Sr'~'  •  ■  ■  S 

Ktmu^,  .■;■•■  Jif 

•oelTiiig  hjii. 

tfUQ^klrjiiff  ill  Ll»iPi-;,.l 

KiKKiiimnBarTujinC   .'    '     -  •   i 
Rnoriiuanagh;  middlahiU 
Knockmeil^'owu  mouatwn,  : 

MMldownejg  hill/ 

KnockniBbill,  , 

Knochuore;  p^tlliU.' 

Jtnootiuoile.  ,     .  om  j 

KaookmiJiin:  tJje  lull  o/  ' 

'Up  iriill:  375. 
Knoekiiabeast,     .    . 
Knoctnabolia,     .         '     '    i"u  I 
Kiioctnnbohillr.  .  "     '     ^^  I 


Index  o/Namet, 


Knockroe ;  red  liilL 

Knockrower,  Knockrour,  .  20 
Knockghiuilnllj  ;  tli«  liill 

uf  the  old  town. 
KDOctiouiui,  .    .    .      Wi.  203 
Kn{>cktemple;  the  bill  of 

tbe  church  :31T. 

Knock  lopher 54 

KnockulWd .118 

Knoppoge 399 

Kjlr, 315.403 

Kjlebag;  miaU  church  or 

wood: 491 

Kjlefresghaiw 020 

Kjlemore 492 

Kjlensgoneenj 481 

Ryletsun 492 

Labubeeda, 340 

Labbaeallm, 341 

lAbbsdenoodj,  ....  341 

I^bba  iKnr, 340 

[dbbiuDoUnt 153 

Ubbj 340 

LabbTMUn 340 

lack 418 

Lacks. 418 

Lscksbons,  Lacknbauu,     .  418 

Lackogh 418 

lAckamore ;  great  hill  side:  4 18 

Lackan 418 

Laekanagrour,     ....  489 

lAckanaaearrj 359 

Lscktutdaira 418 

LackaTesgh;gTe^  hill  Bide:  418 
Lickaroe;  red  lull  side. 

lAckaun, 419 

Lackeen 411 

LackMi, 418 

Lackenacoombe 433 

Lockeiidurragli,   ....  418 

Lagacurry 431 

Logan 79,433 

LaganeanT 303 

lAghil,  LagbiU .^08 

Light,  L^li,   ....  336 


Lagbtagiilla 337 

LogbUue, 337 

Lagnamuek, 431 

LagnaTiddoge 431 

Lagore, 476 

lAbann 242 

I^ard 387 

lAhardaD.  Lahardaac, .  387 

Lahardaun, 387 

I«heratanTaIlj,  ....  309 

lAhertidal7, 309 

jAheaheragb 342 

Laheseragb, 342 

Lobineh 443 

Lakjle;  half  wood:  242,491. 
lumbar  idaiid,   .    .     .105,110 

Lammj, 606 

Laiuglug. 332 

LandahuHf 322 

I^ndbrock 332 

lADtivhunT 332 

Lara,     .    '. 310 

Laracor, 309 

I^iragh 309 

Laragbaleas 309 

Laragbbrjan 309 

]>ragbcon;  hound'egraTc :  609 

lAragbahankill 309 

hanea 309 

Largan, 404 

Larganreagh 404 

Lorgatreatij  1   bill  aide  or 

tlie  corncrake :  407. 487. 

Largy 403 

Largjnagreona,  ....  404 
LargyBillagb, ....  4(J3,  404 

Lanie  in  Antrim,     ...  125 

Lame  river, 100 

Larrjcormick 41 

Lateere;  half  aide,  i.e.  one 

aide  of  a  hill;  aee  p.  243. 

I*tt 337 

UUaragh, 404 

lottery 404 

Laiighil 508 


568 


Index  of  N^me%. 


LftTej 

Lucweir  imir  Limcnrk» 
Lndlony, 


rAOB 

607 


LMmcon;    hound  ■    Inp: 

169. 479. 
LBuniriMtf  •    •    •    •    •    • 

LtUBjdoody. 


LMpeMtlff, 


106 
497 
497 


170 
170 
170 
170 


Leadebftronj 


Leek 

Leckan,  LeckAUD,     .    .    . 

LecknaTama, 

Le<'k|xit  rick :  Patrick's  flag- 
stone: 4U>. 

!-«*« 

Lemne, 

Leek,  Leeke 

Lefiim 

Legaciirrj,  Legagliorr, .     . 

Legaduff, 

L^gan 343, 

Leganaimr 

Lfgane,  Legaiin,  .... 

Lc^gandorragh,  .... 

Legland ;  same  as  Leiglilin. 

Leffoabraid ;  the  hollow  of 

toe  gorge:  see  p.  r>23. 
LegnawlT  Glebe, .     .    .    . 

LegTOT.  * 

Lebinch, 

Leighlin, 

Leighiuouev 

Leinster.    I    ....   92. 

Leitriin. 

Leix 

Leixlip 105, 

Lemanagbon  iu  King's  Co., 

lAatk'MmmcMm    (Four 


944 

416 
418 
614 


410 
343 
416 
497 
431 
473 
432 
461 
343 
432 


145 
417 
443 
431) 
407 
112 
524 
128 
106 


PA 
Uutors),  8t  MuirhBB  ■ 
pc^  Una* 

XMBTWIRIv  i. 

LmuMT  ;     jsUov    nct- 

mmaom* 
IjBiHiiiion  t     ipvst    wt* 


Ijmj;  a««t 

I^cimos  in  SeoUand,     .    .  50 

liUinn,      ••••••  30 

LsrriginKeny;  ahiU-ode. 

p~«v s 

Lhhum, zTi 

Litf6ni, 38 

Letter, 401 

LittMa,  Leitengfa,  ...  401 

iMIotiHi   ••••••  4lX 

Letterbeg;  UtU«  hiU-«de: 

404. 

Lettenmck,    .    •    .    .    •  4(c 

letterbrock 40? 

Utterfad;longliiU-side:  .  401 

Lettereeeragb 40f 

Letterkeen 40l 

Letterkennr 14< 

Letterlickj, ♦¥ 

Lettermacaward,      .    .    .  40i 
Lettermore;  great  wet  hill- 
side: 404. 

Lettermullan 40i 

Lettemadarrir ;  hill-side  of 

the  buUs:  471. 
Lettershanbo;  the  wet  hill- 
side of  t  he  old  tent :  see  p.  d(X 
Lettershendonj,  ....  40: 
Lettenr.      ..'....  40i 

Lettreen, 40; 

LeraUj 24: 

LeTalljreagh  ;   grej  half- 
town:  seei>.242.  * 

Leren  in  Scotland,  ...  50! 

Lerny  baronr 13i 

Liifin,  .    .  ' 49^ 

Uck, 4K 

Lickane 411 

Lickbb, 16; 


r; 


Index  of  Nam 


LJctcBn 41S 

Lickflnn;  irhitsflng-stone:  416 

Iiickmolan^ 416 

UckorHTi 454 

Lifford 63 

LigeinB, 343 

LigHtford  bridge  in  hlajo,  218 

L^napeialr IQ6 

Limenck 49,  60 

LimDRgb 60 

Liudun 307 

Litdlbansgli, i!72 

UtBnish,  Lisnni»l7.  ...  283 

LiMquill, 514 

liwreurke 215 

LintanarC 272 

LiuT^Mj:  tortaf  thedog: 

270.470. 

LubaltiDg 201 

Lubane.    liibnim;     irhite 

fort:  270. 

liabarnot 434 

Li^lUw 50, 357 

Uiboduff, 167 

LMboSii 167 

LbboTjjeUow  fort:  270. 

Liacsoane, 272 

Us.»liill;  Cabill'ii  fort:  270. 
Liscsnnor;  Cunar'a  Tort:  270. 

LJMarroU 272 

Lbcu-tan;  the  fort  of  tbe 

forge:  223,270. 
Lisdogher  ;  eloa;  fort :  >ee 

p.  411. 
Usrloon;  :       Lira-rltiaiiie 

(Four  Matt.),  fort  of  tb« 

mtodoir. 

Ii»cunneU 192 

livdarhon 957 

Litdaruah 264 

IJidaidan 257 

LbdaTort 268 

Ludmsber, 259 

U«daTii<-k 258 

Liidoo ;  Uock  fort :  2i0. 

Ludooiuin 282 


Iiudoonvfinin,     ....  282 

Lisdonn 28:i 

LUdoirnej    in   Kilkennji 

Downej'e  fort :  270. 
LuduffiblBFkfort:  270. 
Luduggan;  Duggnn'g fori. 

Lisfsrbwiuigoianuuii,  .    .  llH> 

IJaFenneU UU 

LugsrrifF:  roiigli  fort. 

Li*goiin«lI IS^ 

IJwooU 5^ 

Li^een 273 

Lulurheen 301^ 

Liilea ;  gray  fort. 

Idslenine .WT 

Lismorr, 271 

Lismofle SO^ 

linDuingn ;    fort   of   the 

lilmuIliD :     fort    of    llie 

miU:  375. 

Xienabnitrr 2i2 

lianabilla, 4W 

Lisnabo ;  eoir'e  fort:  409. 
IdsniirreeTe,  UmaerMr;  ; 

fort  of  thebnmcbj  tree: 

270,500. 

LdinacToppan,      ....  3&& 

Liinaeidlia 492 

Linudarregb,      ....  502 

Lianadurk, 2^ 

Litnafeddalj, 191 

Linefeed; 191 

Ltanafiffr 54r 

LiMMflnellT IIR 

lauwfuUB, 116- 

LiamgMUMU 192 

lisnag&t;  fort  of  tbe  cate. 

Liam^eenlj 193 

liansgeengh.      ....  283 

lianagoDiDion 213 

Linugonnell,      ....  192 

LUnagore, 90 

LianagDwan,   .     .         .    .  283 

lianagower,    .    .         .    .  30 


570 


Index  o/NtuM8. 


Lunacrougb ;  fort  of  the 

■tads :  pp.  270,  Z87- 

limagrj, 9BS 

linuiguimeU,      ....  190 

lismiimiiioii,     ....  481 

Tiimmnall, 400 

limahaj, 877 

Lisnahirkm, 218 

limahoon, 440 

Liaialee» 20 

limamuek ;    fort  of    the 

pigs:  478. 
lisnaneane ;    fort  of   the 

birds:  484. 

Lisnapeste, 100 

Tiiimaskcia, 518 

Lisnanees, 8 

lisnascragh, 102 

Lisnatreeaee,       ....  263 

lisnaTeane, 02 

Lisnnviddoge,       ....  22 

Livnisk,  lisniskv,     .     .     .  283 

Li8|>onple, 208 

Lisrutlidine, 291 

LiwacliU, 272 

Liasadoill, 272 

Lissokeole, 191 

Ligftin,  liinsaiie,   ....  273 

LissaiiafTrin, 119 

Li98aiialta, 387 

Liasanearla, 272 

Lissaneenn,  Lissaneenv,     .  205 

Lissnneigh 486 

LiMani8ka,  Lissanisky, .     .  282 

Li8sa])Iiiicn, 189 

Li88;iquill;     fort    of     the 

hazel:   513. 
Lissard :   high  fort. 

Li^sannkn, 191 

Li  Mitotan ;     fort    of    the 

burning:  238. 
Lissjivally :  the  fort  of  the 

road:  371. 

TiiiMen,  Lissen  Hall,      .     .  273 

Listowel, '272 

LiMonuflfy 272 


pjbOB 

littlelk^ 257 

liznaw, 8M 

LogfaiU, m 

Irfwnanagh,  Lomatnuigh,  .  50 

Lomeloon,  ••••••  50 

Lonart, 300 

l4iPidoiideiij,      •    •    •    •  508 

Londiort,  Looehurt,    .    .  300 
T^ngfMd,       •    •    40,  68,  506 

Longford, M 

Loop  Head, 160 

Loram, «  19 

LodnfBD, 237 

Lough, 447 

Longhaeatteen,    ....  295 

Loughao* 418 

Loa^Anaffrin  .    .    .    .  llO 

Loughanagore,    ....  407 

Lougfaanasidn,     ....  448 

Loughaiidoiil,      ....  199 

Loughane,  Loughaiin,  .    .  448 

Loughanreagh,    ....  449 

LoughaDBtown,    ....  440 
Loughatarriff,  L«>iighater- 

riif:   472. 
Loughaunnaweelaun,   .  449. 4SH 

Lough  Avaul,      ....  4 

Lough  Banagher,     .     .    .  385 

Lough  Beagh ;  birch  lake :  fiOO 
Loughbeg ;  little  bike. 

Lough  Boderg,    .     .    .    .  1(>7 

Lough  Boftn U»7 

LoughboUard,      .     .     .    .  3.tO 

Lough  Bray, 3U0 

Loughbrickland,  ....  48 

Lough  Conn, 44S 

Lough  Corrib,     .     .     .  UkJ,  KU 

Loughcrew, 5<J0 

Loughcrot, 3'J6 

Lough  Cullen;  hollvlakc:  hl'2 

Lough  Dagea,      .    '.     .     .  2,t6 

Lough  Derg 171 

Lough  Derraviira,     .     .     .  ,'i»U 

Lough  Eask, 4i7 

Lough  Knie 17<) 

lioughfad:  long  lake. 


Indfj!  of  Name*. 


Xough  Finn  in  Dujieg;J,   ITS. 

Lough  Fojhin 297 

Lougb  Oilkganran,       .     .  193 

loiigh  Gilkganleny,     .     .  193 

Lougb  Omaej 334 

I^ugh  Quitone,  ,     .     .     .  2-J8 

Iw^ugbiU 508 

Lough  Lagan 432 

Iriiugh  Ltaneat  KiUarnej,  US 

LougblougbsD 488 

l^ughlyncb, 443 

Lough  MelTin.    ....  61 

Loughmucb 174 

Loughnagiii, 221 

Loughnaeoyne,    ....  488 

LoughnnliiDeh,    ....  299 

Ixiiighnaloughan,      .     .     .  1S8 
Lougbnaneane;  liikeof  lie 

birds:  184. 

Lougliimpiait,      ....  108 
Lougbnssollis ;  the  Lite  of 

the  light;  seep.  216. 

Loughuaweelnge.     ...  486 

txiugh  N«Bgb,     .    .     .   hi,  ITU 
Lough    Oughter ;      upper 

Loughrea,       448 

l/jughVeogh;  birth  Like;  50S 

Loughwhedion 4m 

Loumanagb fO 

Lowery 508 

ImSudj ,54 

I.ugaluttnui 23T 

Lurainiika;   bolluw  uf  )lie 

water:   440. 
I.iigatrjoa 

t.uggaDaffrin, 

I.uggelaw, 

LugHaiuigb 

l.ugmcire;  great  holluff. 
Lugiiodeiuon,  .  .  . 
LuKnaiuockan ;   hulton  o 

the  parsnips. 
Liignaiiiu<1dagh,  .     .    . 


*m 


I.ugnaquitlia  niQunbun.    .  432 

Luimnagh, M 

Lnmcioun 50 

Luumagh 50 

l-urgan 52« 

LurragB 5'JO 

Link ;  ilium,  a  care. 

Lynallj 321 

L^a, 322 

Lyiane,  Lyranee,     .     .    .  529 

LjraneBTlB, 529 

Lyre,  Lyreen,      ....  629 

LjTenarreaghaun,    .     .    .  520 

Lyrenageeba 529 

LyreoagreaiiB,     ....  529 

Mace. 525 

Hacosquin 424 

Hadanie, 44 

Magh-Breagb 423 

Hagh-da-gheisi 2l8 

Afagbera, 420 

Madera 144 

Magharabane.      Hn'hara- 

inunl  irbite  plainT  426. 

Hagharabeg ;  imall  plain  ;  426 

Hagheraboy:  y(41onplain:  426 
Magberscloone ;  the  plain 

of  the  meadow. 

Magheraculmoney,  .     .    .  496 

H&gheradrool,     ....  426 

Magliemhamlet 161 

Magherahoaey ,  4 1 
Magbecalagan;  plain  of  the 

boUowipp.  426,  431. 

Magberalamfleld,     .     .    ■  50S 
Hagberalough ;  plain  of  the 

Uagherameeiugh ;  middle 

plain:  426. 
Hagheraraore ;  greotpbiia. 
Magheraroigb ;  grey  plain. 

Magheramy 517 

Hagberoagntn ;    plain    of 

llaghery 426 


JaA-r  of  Xante*. 


dow  ollka  Iralw:  432. 
KHOBbratk. 

B»du«  <rf  iW    bbrk- 

lU>m:  510. 

'Hirvu^arn. 

IbnmiiullaKliBn.    .    .    , 
MwtwnaU. 

llMIl>TSIlB^Utl 

HMIBImil. 

MnuwuJlaglxu.      .     .     . 
Heeodknlluigh,  .    .    .    . 

HmWnrii 

HtJliwn 

Mrilon 

MiddlplKird. 

MiUanr. 

tfiUeni, 

HiQ]««inB)iunis,  .    .     .    . 

Wllwoy 

lEuipn.  HiU-•-•"^ .     3Sii 

Ifitllom 

HouiBspii'l; :  biibop'*  b.ig. 

HoHiaTiitdogp 

Honduff:  bUckbog:  4r>T. 

Mommiir? 

H«nro«  :  rad  bog :  -tCT. 

Ha«iil«rn 

HnnTSne.        Hoau^'aun ; 

wbito  bog:  467. 

MMt,  H«i<- 

Mobmwn:   pUin  of    Ibr 

gap:  4%  433. 

Mogmlj 

Mogh 

Moher;  Muber  Cliffs.    .     . 

Mohflra 

Moheraciwrt 

Moglumgl..  ■ 


4J« 


SsH 


MR 


MoEp 


207.2^8 


Index  of  Jfanieit. 


M.>liill *H 

Mohobep 4.« 

Moig,  Moigb i'^ 

Moira  ;    Matjb-rath,    tlie 

|)lain  of  tlie  Turti:  pp. 

!i73,425. 

Molly 41 

MolJIllu^int^ 2l6 

Molo»ky 538 

JI'dcmgb ;       Miitih-l-x'ta : 

plain  of  the  Ukc. 

MooBbnher, 407 

Moiunj, 487 

Uoiu|han, 406 

Itonsgilleenj, 315 

Monasor, 487 

Monalour 467 

Hanambralier 407 

Hoaaniintra 407 

Hunamoe;     bog    of    llie 

cows:  406. 

Miiiumnibpr 4A7 

HonanearU 407 

Honaquill 314 

Honara ;   high    bog ;    aee 

p.  467. 

Huoa^iimugb 4S3 

Moaaitennmagh.    •    •     .  'X)& 

MonaUrriT 471 

Monatogber;   bog  uf  ibe 

Monatore 236 

Monatnij, 445 

Mone«n 408 

Moneenabrone 468 

MoneenagannrU.      .     .    -    408 

ManetMO 468 

Monty 400 

MoneydorrBgh 496 

MoneydiifF:   black  aUrub- 
bery:  490. 

Hoaeygall 97 

Moneygore ;  goata'    brake : 

475. 
MoneTgorm;  blue  shrub- 
bery. 


MoDpyinorfi ;   g<*cat  ibrub- 

MonejKolp 435 

Monejleige:  Teiga'aahrub- 

bery:  496. 
Monfad ;  long  bog. 

MoniTco, 496 

Uoninore 407 

Honioe  ;  r«d  bog:  467. 

MontanaToe 304 

Monteen 408 

Xtontiagh,  Uonliagba,  .     .     468 

JlODTore 467 

Mooretown, 37 

HorgaUion, 136 

MoWragee 44 

Mota, 200 

Hotbel.  MutheU,    ...    406 

MoiiiiUiii-f.).>t 627 

Mountgnrret 290 

MoiintiiieUiFb 40S 

MoHnOion 42 

AfoumeMoiintiuiia,  >     .     .      137 

^loyanagher 386 

MoTilla,  Morillf,     ...    424 

Moy,* 426 

Moyarotub,     ...      52,  2&7 
Moyaliff     in    Tippersry : 

Magk  .  AUbhe       (Four 

Mait.),     Alra'i    plain : 

425. 
Moyurd;  bigb  plain:  386, 

425. 

Hoyarta 316 

Hoybune ;  irhitiih  plain. 

Moyeullm 512 

Moydow 336 

HoydruiD ;  the  plain  of  the 

flriioi  ■>r  pidfiP. 
JIoTemlngb;  Miu/k-imlmi-b 

{'Pour    HiLst.').     marsh 

plain:   p.  405. 
Uoygawnagb,      ....    471 
Ui^glan  1  green  plain:  409. 
Hoygoiih  barony,    .    .     .     138 
HoyhiU 466 


Jmfer  efNamtt. 


Uorlui,  Uurkun,  .    .    ,  300 

Uojle, SM^  907 

KralMo asB 

H07IM, aye 

Mojlinn;. V* 

Ibnlub,  UoTlUa,  .    .    .  US 

Hc^liM, m 

MtTmlongb. 17s 

M<9mota ;  gnat  plun :  4SSh 

Morndt;, «0 

MoTiM 4» 

Hornure;  nUin  of  tba 

jmr:  AlO. 
Uterus;  ths  {dain  of  tlw 

prgmontoTT :  ti9>  44S. 

Moti.    . 4SS 

1107TSII; srs 

Huckftnuh 47S 

Mupkelly <79 

Mufkennch iT9 

Hiirker.  Muckem,    •     •    .  479 

Miidfrr *7» 

MuckinUh.  MiK^kniali.  .     .  4T8 

Hm-klngli 478 

Mvifkiin 235 

Hiirklunc.  Uiirklooii.   .     .  235 

Macknitgli 479 

Miirlino 3Bj'. 

Miiokrini,  Murkruiii ;  pif 
ri[1ge:BpeAughrJiii. 

Mufkroe. 444 

Hiirksnit  nmr  Kenniarc,   ■  306 

Muff. 54.  fi.1.  42.1 

Huilrra  Euoiintnin.   ...  427 

Hill 392 

HiilboT 393 

MiiMo'wnry  at  Hnbbulp.  .  98 

MiilksuD 393 

Hulkeenieb 303 

KuUa 2»2 

Hull>cr«w, nOO 

MiiUafarr;  in  Ubjo,    .     .  aWt 

Hulbfh Sfti,  303 

Mulkgbuiuh  momiuiii.    .  477 
Mullagh&rd ;  high  (ummit. 


MoUagfawriA  wntDUiia.    ! 
lf«11««h>lliii  ... 


Mnll^facn;  TsUow  iqid- 

UulUghouton VS- 

MuUi^hcn>|ther7,     .    .        S9^ 
HuUigbdoo  Mulluhiluff: 

black  >uiiiini[:3'Jl. 
Mullagbflni  whit«  ■Ulnlnit. 
Mullighglow;   gcurti  iimi- 

MullBg}iin«hif(o.  MiiU^tmi* 
■li(<gii|:li  :  ■uDiiuii  oT  tiw 

»A:  51.15. 

Muu>siiin»ii av 

MuUngbiii'irc :   gnat  ■um- 
mit: 391. 

MiiUugliiminoTa^ll.  .     .     .  ±> 

MuUnghroe;  1^  xiuuinil:  3!<l 

lituUagha«lBuui 217 

MuUngbshM 182 

MulU^'hsiUugiigli.     ...  393' 

Miillngiitimi; 21.1 

Hullan 3B3 

MuUanaffrin 11^ 

Hullanngnrv,         Uullana- 

MulUnalampbrr.      .     .    .  ,W 

HullanuiaUog.'  ....  22 
HuUanaskea,       lluUnnft- 

■keagh,  UuIlaDiiaakragii ; 

biuhjhiU:  391.517. 
UullaiiB»>U ;    hill  of  the 

ligbU:pp.  21»,  3!)1. 

HilmuiaTannnB 4S.> 

HuUhu. 33.3S» 

Uullanlknui 50T 

HuUanTaiira 17& 

Hullarirer 3»t 

Uullarnej 517 

Uullanwn; 203 

UulUun Xa 

HuIUuDt. 33,3B3 
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MullxD 375 

Mullen imbone  in  KilkrnnT.  43fl 

Uullenarankj,      .     .     .  '.  S12 

UullenlupnighBiin.  .     .     .  lOO 
HuUeniuore;  grrnl  luillr  370. 

MuUeanakiU 375 

UuUin 375 

Mullinalione  in  Tijiiw nirr,  440 

MulUiuirat 37B 

MuU  of  Contir* 397 

Mull  of  Gullowaj.    ...  397 

HuU; Z»i 

UuUjcBgh 115 

UuU70OTft 214 

HuUvkiTet 214 

MuUTHftTengll 48« 

HulnaahMrrog IStt 

HulnaTeagh 486 

HuMler. 112 

MiintwlonfV  IlilLi.  ...  122 

MunlermelCin 122 

Muntrmerw.  ...  122 

'   Munterowrn 122 

Uurloueb 144 

Unrra^ 466 

Uunwgli 466 

Murriek, 467 

Hurroogh 466 

UuTTDi*  of  AVickluv,     .     .  460 

HurTBgli, 466 

HuTTij 466 

tlutkcnj  boroiiief.  .     •    .  131 

MwMlBhomii 396 

HveelBun 396 

Mweelbiinf 396 

HvmImii 396 

tliTMling. 396 

Kun 24 

Hui 207 

NodBDuUer, 490 

Madaphroaehnne.     .     .     .  490 

NkduTsapb 490 

Naaneaeh 480 

V*i*,Hj 345 

Kappngli 390 


Kappsn 3TO 

Hart, 24 

Nb«]i 2in 

Maul -Zi 

NaTanFoH 89 

Ned 41H)- 

Nrdilaiagli 256 

NeddanB. 2+ 

Nedeeii 490 

Nonagli 71,  20* 

IJeaBgh  riTer 71 

Sendrum 143 

A'evnigb A12 

Newrath, 612 

New  Rom, 495 

MBwrv 611 

Nicker,  Ki<'ker«.,      ...  481 

Ninch 24 

Nobber 24 

NohoTsl 25 

NoobH 440 

Nooan 440 

Horeriw 24,27 

NougliBTiilT 25 

Nuenna  rirer 24 

NurchoesT 2S 

Nur*.    .■ fill 

Numey 3'K> 

Nut6efd 36 

Offaly 12» 

OfferW 123 

Oghill 510 

Oghillj, 610 

OriilT.   .......  510 

(M,The 24 

Otderfleet  Castle,     .      106.  106^ 

C»d  LeigUin 430 

Oltore. 119 

Oiugh, 45.'> 

Onui'a  rock, 166 

Oanlland  baroniea, .     .    .  13? 

(W«, 615 

OimD 463 

OrMunore. ' 46S 

OiqgfasTal, 26 


Jiui-'j.-  0/  N'imes. 


™gb. 


iTO 


Oiightemnl:  iipivrlicig! 

Oiilart, oiu 

Oiiiingwnigli  Rirer,       .     .  ihi 

Oiinngh, 455 

OvcM,  Tbo 440 

<hi>ra  RiTcr, 80 

O*  RiTsr, 454 

■Owbeg  RiTer, 4M 

OwenoM  RiTpr,   ....  480 

OBeiibridtj, 440 

On-pnctnghj ;  Btonj  liter:  411. 

OwealUxilagh  river,      .     .  24S 
Owenduff;  Uack  met:  i55. 
OweokiUev;   riT«r  of  tliB 
wood:  np.  455,  491. 

Owtnmon 4M 

OB-ennif(«nB  riTW,  ...  93 

-Owen  O'Ooffey  riror.     .     .  71 

<l««i  0*Oam<>y  river,  .     .  Ti'iJ 
Oweiiresgli,  grej  river:  4."i.'). 

■'lirnimare  rirer 118 

OwTM 4.'il 

OiniJinWwii,    .     .     .       1(15,  112 

OiMouDlmni 67 

Paps,  The llWl,  -IRQ 

Purlintotnim 238 

I'arknjore;  greiil  ficlil, 

piioic, a^7 

Pbili])»town 306 

PbttniiPBrk 42 

Phimiiloirn 37 

Ploopluek 189 

PobMoO'Keeffe 208 

Polfore 436 

Pollunnpul. 4TS 

PollMiiUaire 436 

PolliulaosBin 2H2 

PoUngh 437 

PollMinniTe 436 

Pollohon*T 438 

PoUakeel 245 

PoUamorp, 245 

PolloniiM  al  Olendnloiigii,  400 


FoUspLuc 

PoUboT;T<fl]»Til.ule:  435. 

PoU-di-fliisel. 

Pnlldomgluu      .    .     ■     , 

PoUmiu 

Falleetiji, 

PoUnaminr. 

Pollranf 

PoUrannT 

PoUrone  in  KillLminj :  /^H- 

liuadAaiii.  Kuan's  lialf : 
PoUiBllsgli ;  ibe  hole  of  Hit 

■tllon:  4&^. 

FoUbilloon, 

Poolbeg 

ForUiruahtt;  latuling  ptice 

of  the  eroas:  32G. 

PortUw 

Fortmu-ooek ;  SL  Memoc'i 

biink  or  Innding  plare. 
Portna»hniigiiii:  llie    hiiik 

or  Unding  piare  of  the 

piamirt*:  p.  4159,  Hote, 

Portounow 

Portnatrynod,     .... 

PortruDp 

Portruah  in  Antniu,     .     . 

Portumiu, 

Pottlo 

Poltlebane,  PoltUtMy,  .     . 

Poulacaupul. 

Pouiuullesre.     .... 

Pouliulovn. 

Poulagoner;  i^ut'i   bole: 

49!,  475. 
PoulaliippcroidaiiH,       .     . 

FouUiuh; 

PouUniaka;     wa(er   hole: 

43«,  44«. 
Poidboj;  jellow  hole:  421. 

Paiildiue 

Poidtslloun 

Prehui,     Pr*bmii,     Prib- 

biua;  rn^haH,  a  paWi. 

PubWe 

Pubblebrirn 


391 


tndfx  o/lfamfs. 


6« 


«7 


437 


PuekatoTo,  ..... 
Pullagh 

FuUmd  bsj  >nd  cotm,  •  ■ 
Fulleiu  in  Doii«giil.      .     • 

Quileagh  mouubiin,      .    . 

QuiUy, 

Quilrj, 

Boford,  Qslwaji    1i.  Ath- 

a-ratha,  tlie  ford  of  the 

rath:  273,  353. 
BoIuQiska,  BafaaniakT, 
Rahwd ;  high  tan :  273,  38S 

Rahanwj 

Baheanbo 

Bahe«n,  Baheeiu, .  .  27S, 
Baheeiucrabj,  .... 
lUbeeii>iuBk&,      .... 

BAh««nuii«ky 

BahMDdnrn^b;  little  fort 

or  the  okk;  2T5,  601. 
Babeenduff;    Mark    little 

fort;  276. 
BuheeniuUjown;  little  fort 

of  theriTer;275,4&5. 

Baheenroe 

Bahflltj, 

fisbenj,      

Bahinniuie, 

Bokeeragh 

Balaghan 

Ballagb 

Bamoen  in  Antrim;  /fafi- 
Mod/lain.  Sludoii's  Tort; 

Banacrogb^,  2;^. 

BandoWD 

Bsphoe 155, 

Barkantllin  at  Dalkj,  .     . 

BaahBrkin  ;  Rot~Karcam 
(Four  Uaet.)'  Eanan's 
or  Erkui'i  protaontorj: 

BaihM 


BasbBen  Wood 4 

Batawrngb 2 

Bath ^ 

BathangBD 

BatJianukn 2; 

Bslluum J, 4< 

Batfaanure;    fort   of    the 

yew:  610. 
Butbard;   birii   fort:    273,31 
Batbiupick ;  the  fort  of  the 

bisbop;  273, 
Bathbane,  lUthbaun;  vhite 

nth:2T3. 

Bathbarna, 2t 

Bathbeg:  gmall  foi^. 

Bathbomey 41 

Batbbranagh ji 

RathcabiU;  Cahill't  fort. 

Batheoole, I 

Bathcormack ;      Cormac'a 

fort. 

Bathdownej 2i 

Rathdnim 2i 

Batliduff;  black  fort. 
Batbedan;   the  rath  of  the 

tdan  orbroir:  622, 
Bathfeigh  in  Heath,     .     .    2{ 

RathfiTland ( 

BatbglaM;  green  fort. 
BatheoFT ;  Ouaire'a  fort. 
Bathkeale  ;    Baik  ■  Gaela, 

Qaela'a  fort. 
Bathkemij  ;   jRaih-Ciam- 

naigi,  Kennj's  fort:  273. 

Batbkienui h 

Batblackan;     fort  of  the 

hiU  aide:  p.  418. 
Batbleat7  at  Tara,  .     .     ,     i; 
BalhUn  tBland,    .    .     .79,1 

Katbniore Z 

Balbmojl 31 

BathnuUani  Rath-Maclain 

(Four  Halt.),   Uaelan'a 

rath. 

Ratbnackrton £! 

Bathnafuaboge,  ,    .    .    ,    <| 
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Bnlboa^Beragti ^3 

RtLthaBg'tre;  g^iti'  furt : 
475. 

Bathanean 484 

Rathnauer 223 

lUthneir, 274 

Katlipoge 169 

KuLbpoola 189 

Rothroe;  red  f.>rl:  ii.  273- 
Bathromuii   Kuiiiiu  e  tatt: 

RathBiUneh ;  dirtr  fort;  273. 
BatbBkcuEii ;  boBbj    fort : 

517. 

Bathtrillick 2U2 

lUthurd, 274 

B«lhurl« 273 

RatJiTiUa, 500 

RnHiTiUy 500 

Biiw,  Raws 275 

lUir« 33 

lUy, 275 

Enymiuiterdonej' ;  the  furt 

of  ibP raniily  otDoualh- 

anh   or    Done;  :     122, 

271. 

Bm 427 

Raadolj 427 

RwoBbobiil 208 

Beonsbroae, 20 

ReaiudJDipaiin,  ....  403 

KeanugiBbagb,     ....  437 
BfniUuerMiiB ;  tbe  pbiiu  uf 

the  ■brine:  320,  420. 

lUuk 4G3 

Redchnir  or  Bicbclmir,     .  434 

BedCitj 37 

Been, 405.408 

Riemidisert 40(1 

Reensrd;biab|>oiiil:  ■KI5. 
Beonroei  rnd point:  -105 

BeenTdonagui 406 

Hehill 427 

ReliT 427 

■Reillg-na-Riogli.      ...  345 

Btiek, 4tl3 


Eolneb 427 

BaUS: i\h 

Balickmurr^ 3U 

Bemeen 421 

BeakaturiS;  bull'i  luarali: 
403.  471. 

B«TalUgh 3TK 

BiMl, 463 

Bin, 405.408 

Biuiuiaali,  Binoniiy,     .    .  40G 

Binswiide, .,.'...  225 

Riue 405,*(» 

BiQfflmiifc «B 

Rinwaba «6 

Binenie;  ml  iKiiiit:  40i>. 

Bing 4US,40T 

Ringabella SOO 

Binlacoltig 334 

BingagoBiigb 407 

Bing3[)buai :    tlie    |>uuLi's 

Bingoro^, Mh 

Bingnekiddj 407 

Bingbane.Biiigbvun ;  ubite 

Bingrur  ml 40S 

Ringfnd, 40r 

Biiigbnddj 407 

Ringrono 40A 

BiagHod  at  Dublin,      .     .  407 

Eiiigalown aiS 

Biugrilln,  Biugrille.      .     .  407 
BiniDore;  gr^atpoiut:  405. 

Rinn 406, 40S 

miinafaraet ;  iioiiit  of  tba 

fnmt:  360  . 

Binunrogue, \\h 

RinnGeii 4118 

Rmraiii;  iBland,       ...  408 

RinrillB  inQalwny.  .     .     ,  4*17 

Bi<k 46.1 

Boeillnnn 443 

Roemorc, 275 

Eoosea, 4ftl 

Bixuk.  Roosln.  Buoak.igli, 

4n3,4tH. 
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B<Makf , 4G4 

Boaeommon 495 

BoKrei, 4»5 

Roidanw 253 

Boadrehid 368 

-  Eoedroit, 368 

BoaeUck  (-beg, -more),      .  345 
Boabin.  Bowan :  little  pro- 

mootorj ;  p,  443, 

Boekeen 495 

Boinakilli  peninsula  of  the 

church:  pp.313,  443. 

Bow 443,494 

Boasbuie;  white  wwid. 

BoaabeghorBugbebj.      .  444 
Bonbeg;   BmuU  wood  or 

promontory:  443. 

Boaabenchuir,      ....  385 

Bom  Cwberr 495 

BowCutle 443 

Boaacor, 487 

Boaadagamph,     .     .    .  67, 257 

Boaadannn, 250 

Boaaerk, 494 

BoaaM,The, 444 

BoaiJiiTer 444 

Boaemore;  great  wnud  or 

peninauln :  443,  4'J4. 

BoanununniEI 493 

Roaaolus 217 

Boaaorry 444 

Boatolliu, 217 

Bouaky 464 

Boute, 67 

Buih, 444 

Budietn,  Biuheena,      .    .  496 

Biuanch 474 

Buek 463 

Buaky, 464 

SaggJirt, 157 

%witfield, 230 

SttinC  Joho'a, 406 

Sunt  Hullin'a,    ....  157 

EWmonLeKiouUieLiffej,  108 

"  -  ■        ■             ...  108 


Soul,. 


II:i 


SutbI, 

Sawel  mountain,     .     .     .  113 

Sotlp 435 

Scalpnuoun, 435 

Bmr 421 

Boniwalah  in  Weiford,   r     38 

Sc&nugeeragh,    ....  3-W 

Scarragh,  Skurragh,      .    .  358 

Sramff 359 

ScanifEbollia 219 

Scart 496 

Scartaglin, 496 

Scarteen 496 

9aU'tleB^ 496 

Scarra,  Scarry 369 

Scaryhill 40 

"  — «gb 523 

anaTS 165 

ind 87 

Tog, 310 

SemgOB 310 

Seapatrick, 310 

Boo 310 

Seeaghantnne,    ....  311 

Seeaghandoo,      ....  311 

S«ecoDglasa 311 

Beefln 91 

Se^hane 311 

Seehanea, 311 

Seein, 91 

Seeontn 311 

Seirkjenui 149 

Selaban 217 

Seakin 463 

SeakinnanuHln ;  niarvh  or 
UiedogB:463,479. 

Scakinrea 463 

Seakinryui ;  Byan's  marsh :  463 

Seaa 244 

SewU 244 

Seaaiagh 344 

Sballany 220 

ShaUon 220 

Shanadogh, 412 

ShanMlooa',  «&&^&n^s:f«,  °S!^ 
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Slemish  mounCnin,  .     .    .  380 
HleTMH,  SlsTin,  .    .    .  3S0, 381 

Slecinaeee, 381 

BlietB  Anierin 379 

eiierennilni, 484 

SlisTB  Ardaflh  ;  inouutiun 

of  Ardogti;  which  see  : 

pp.  233,  37Q. 

Bliereatrue 263 

SliereAughty 248 

SLierebunB,    Slioyebiiuii  ; 

wUra  mountain:  37U. 

Sliereb^h ICO 

flierelwnuiKh -379 

Slieyebloom  mountniria,    .  165 
fllipteboy ;  jeU»w  liUl :  37fl. 
Slieve  Br«igh,    .    .    .134, 4-33 

SUsTflCallan, 613 

Slioro  Carbery 140 

Sliere  Carnti;  mountain  of 

the  earn:  pp. 339, 379. 
SlieTOCoiltitt;  niounljiin  of 

wood  a:  p.  402. 

8lieTeComme<1ng1i, .     .     .  214 

Sliere  Daeano 250 

Stiere  Donard,    .     .    .  137, 143 

Slieve  EeUin 62 

Sliei-o  Puad 165 

Sliere  Oolrv 124 

SlisTe  Qullion 612 

SUfiTe  Leogue 417 

Hlien  Lougher 130 

SlieraMariT 380 

Sliere  MiBh 166,380 

Slieremnw ;  grtnt  moun- 

loin:  37«. 

RlieTPiiiiick ;  piginountniii :  478 
SlieTeiiiirallw;   the  moun- 

lain  at  tlie  ling;  379. 

filieTeoagridcil^,  .     ,     .     ■  ^1 

SlieTenamiiri 184 

SHevonaniuct 478 

Sliereniaky;  watery  moun- 

Sliere  ffFljoo 397 

Blierereagh 101 


SlieTeroe ;  red  mountain :  379- 

SUereMught 379 

SIim> ;  named  from  tie  rixer ; 

Sligtaeh,  ehelly  rirflr, 

Sliguft, 67 

SlyneHead,   ....    82,170 

Snamli-da-£n 266 

SnsTe  bridge  near  B;intry,  384 

SoUiu 217 

Spelgagb 432 

Sp«lU<^anee 422 

Spink 423 

Spinkan 422 

Srshatloe 207 

Srananny, 01 

Snud;  aitreet:  p.850. 

Sroankeeragh,     .     .    .    .  &22 

SroohiU 48 

Sroolane,  Srooleen,  .     .    .  468 

Sroughan 468 

Sroughmore ;  great  itreniu- 

let:  467. 

8rue,  Sruh 457 

SruEfan,  Sruffaun,    .     .     ,  4,''>8 

Srugreana, d 

StAbannon, ^ 

St(u;kaUen 66 

Stacumny 66 

3taholmog 302 

Stakallj 65 

Stalleen 65 

Stamboul 68 

StamuUin 302 

Stang;  a  menaure  of  land. 

atapolin 65 

Stillorgan, 06 

Slirue, 65 

Stoneearthy;  Stuam-Chartk- 

aigk,  Carthaeh'*  itaitg  or 

SConjbatter  ui  Dublin,  46 

Stool 406 

Stookan,  Btookana,  ...  408 

5tooke«n,  Stookeeni,     .     .  406 

Straouhtl  in  Donegal, .    .  430 

Btr»daToher,  .....  361 


Indfx  a/Kan 


stndiaUT aei 

Strmabruuk 351 

Slniif. 851 

StndRn S61 

SinduDt 69 

Sindowui. eS 

SatAn^h SSI 

Sinduffi  tiw  bWk  mtr- 

Stnid 961 

StimluMnn 237 

Stiumllj ftl 

Stnngford  Lough,  .    .  1U5,  IClS 

Strau ■'" 

Strokoimtn. 

SirurU, 48.407 

Sugar  L<mJ  mountain,  .    . 
8uiid»r*s  Well.    ..... 

Syonan ISG 

Syundiin. 311 

•Utot;  fow-liouM:  3X1,  4C9. 

Tmduff. aw 

Tigbsdoc 3»1 

TuLlur 300 

Tsfihbojue, 150 

TMhwn 300 

TirfuDon 3U2 

T^gbt, Illl 

T»llow 390 

Tamb^bl.  TamUt,  .    .    . 

TWnnafinrbet 

Tmmiiftfi^JMs&ni  .... 

Tuniupi 

Tunniigbbiiic.    .... 

Tamna^it'llOQ 

T»inn^, 

TauiDjBgui, 

TomnjnurHD 

Tuideras(¥ 625 

Twa. 293,234 

Tardrw 

Tartan, 

Tawau 

TattAirnHnnFll 

k  XutenClicTP.  ..... 


Taltypro;    kboH  tatt   or 

land  ueaiiiT* :  ii.  'MR, 
TbUtdtovU  ;     bold     laU : 

TattTiugwtagb.  ....    SB 

Taugbb^ue, ISO 

Taurbtg.  Taunniirt,     .     .    SH 

taTanaK^ 211 

TaTana^u^ :!3t 

Tanugbdrisagli,     ...    231 

TaTnun. 295 

Tiwlagbt. 161 

Tavtuffa £30 

TavnnghafcutfT,  ....    231 
Tanughbeg:  little Bdd:  23a 
Tawua^lahaD,  .     ..  230,  231 
TWirnachiDore ;   gnat  fidd:  S3U      ■ 

Tawjuleel, S»      J 

Tawny 2Sl       I 

TmrnTbiTM-k 231       ^ 

TawrVwU- iBl 

Tawrin.  ' 1S5 

Temtm;  rwA-Clo/Bin,  St. 

Coiiunbo*  hokw:  300. 

TwbaiK 3Ua 

Itaaon 300 

Teemabiimia,  ....  5S£> 
Tellown,      ....     IM,  301 

Tmipaitroc 40$ 

Templeacballj,  .  .  .  ,  464 
Teni|)lebredoii,  .  .  .  .317 
TempUbreedT ;  8l .  BriguV* 

church:  317. 

Templeeam 317 

TciuplB-«ttv; 317 

Teoiplemicbapl,  ....    317 

Templeiooliiga ISd 

Templeotim, .  .  .  317,  3IS 
TempUiuiiyle.  ....  395 
TempUnocarrigit  ;         the 

church  or  tlie  rock:   pp. 

317.  410. 
Trmplenaharney,     .     .     .    32D 
TeiuplcnaakeUiR,      .     .     .    43| 
Xcmpleuoe,     Teiuplanew ; 

new  ohurcb :  p.  317. 
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T«mplepatrick,    ....  95 
Templeport;    the  church 

of  the  Wirt  or  bonk  :  p. 

817. 

Templeshanbo 303 

Templetogher 373 

Templetuoli; 317 

Tempo 30 

TennnibobbLe 21G 

TenU, 218 

Terenure, 610 

'lKcrjg\M»,      .    .     .    247,  248 

Ten7lADd, 63 

Tethmof, 253 

Terrin, 295 

TheBniid, 523 

The  Faea  of  Athlone,   .     .  494 

TbeMoy 425 

The  Oil, 24 

The  Orena  near  Cork,  .    .  440 

TheRoMM 444 

ThsSheehn 184 

The  Squince 474 

Three  Gneeree,   ....  24S 

Thurte. 273 

TiMuin 301,302 

Tibbernghn;  inEilkennf, .  452 

Tibohine, 150 

Tibraddaii 

Ticknick,  TIeknock' .     .    . 
TieTebrsck;  ipeckled  btU- 

TieredeBTBn 

TieTeiumkmoK 

Tiglin  in  Wirklow;    the 

boueeortfaeglen:  300. 

Tikincor 

Tim^oe, 

Timoleague 

Timolin, 167 

Timone^i    the    bou*e   of 

the  ibrubbery:   pp.300, 

406. 
Timpan,  Timpniin,  .    .    . 
Timpnny. , 


Tinamuck, 4T8 

Tinarannft,     Tinnarannjr ; 

hoiue  of  the  point:  pp. 

300.405, 

TincuTTBgli,  'fincurrf, .    .  800 

Tmnahincb SOD 

Tinnakill,         TinnakiUy  i 

houae  of  the  church  or 

wood :  313. 
Tiunucatt,  TinnnKartj,  300, 301 

Tinnick 882 

Tinniee 216 

TinnycTOH ;  house  of  the 

crow:  pp.  300, 326. 

Tinoran 433 

Tintore 236 

Tipper 452 

Tipperary 453 

Tipperkeyin,  .....  452 

Tippentown 452 

Tinuiucrsgh, 403 

Tirawly  baronv 138 

TireonneU,      I    ....  139 

Tireraoh  barony,      ...  138 

Tirernl  barony 138 

Tirflnnog, 485 

Tirkeeran  barony,    ...  136 

Tissnn 35 

Tiaalon  ;    the   bouw    of 

the  Salon  or  EngUih- 

man:  300. 

Tiacoffln 66 

Tithewer, 236 

TlasbtcB, 202 

Tober .     .  4ftl 

ToberahecDB, 452 

Toberataiha 194 

Tobemvilla 462 

Toberavnaun,      ....  166 

Toberbilly 451 

Toberbunny, 451 

Toberburr 48 

Tober  CanTorr 102 

Tobercunr, 451 

TobereeTif, 196 

Toberflimick 485 
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Toberhead,    i.  e.  Tubrid  : 

p.  452. 

Toberloona, 95 

Toberlownagh,    ....  45  L 

Tobermolaga 152 

Tobermor© 451 

Tobemabrone,     ....  376 

Tobernagalt, 172 

Tobemapeasta,     ....  199 

Tobemooan, 325 

Toberreendoney,      .     .     .  452 

Togber 373 

Tombreen ;  Brian  s  tomb :  334. 

Tomooyle, ,  41 

Tomdeely 335 

Tomduff ;  black  tumulus : 

p.  334. 

Tomfinlough, 335 

Tomgraney, 334 

Tomies  mountun,    .     .     .  33.') 

TomnahuUa 3;i8 

Tomregan, 41 

Tonagh, 2:U) 

Tonaghinope *2.3') 

Touaghneeve '230 

Tonaiiilt,    .     .          ...  387 

Tonbaun, r»2.') 

Tonduff,  TonedufT,  .     .     .  525 

Toneel, r)25 

Tonlegoe, r)2.'> 

Tonn  Cleena, 105 

Tonregec 525 

Tonrevngh  ;  gn\\  bjtti)m. 

Tonroe 525 

Tooman 3,'3<) 

Toombeola, a^3 

Toome 334 

Toomog t^S^^ 

Toomoiia 335 

Toomore,  Toomoiir,      .     ,  259 

Toomvvara 335 

Toor,' 23») 

Tooraleagan 343 

Toorard  ;      l»igb     bloaoh- 

greon:  2.3{>. 

Tooiren 23(» 


Clear, 


nore, 


Tooreennablauha, 
Tooreeiuuigreiia, . 
Toorfune,  .  •  . 
Toormore  ;   gre:it   blea?h 

green:  236. 
Toomageeha, . 
Toortane,  .     . 
Toralt,  .     .     . 
Tore  Mountain, 
Tormore,    .     . 
Tomaroj,  .     . 
Tory  laland,   . 
Touagbty, .     . 
Tourin,      .     . 
Towlaffht,  Towlett, 
Towerbeg,  Towermore 
Towlagbt,  .     .     . 
Trakieran  at  Cape 
Tralee,  .     . 
Tralong,     .     , 
Traraore,   Trawi 
Trawnamaddree 
Trean,   .     .     . 
Treanamullin, 
Treanfohanaun, 
Treanlaur, 
Trean  managh, 
Trevet,  .     .     . 
Trien,    .     .     . 
Trienaltenagli, 
TrilUck,      .     . 
Trillickarurrv, 
Trillickatemple, 
Trim,     .     .     . 
Trimmer,    .     . 
Tromaun,  Tromi 
Trough,      .     . 
True,      .     . 
Truraman,  . 
Trummer, 
Trummerr, 
Tuara,   .  ' .     . 
Tubbrid,     .     . 
Tulach-min,     . 
TuUa.  Tullagh, 
TullaghouUion, 


I  an 


45 


PAOI 

236 
236 
2S6 


236 
401 
399 

479 

m 

400 

162,^ 

100 

236 

161 
2S6 

161 
149 
445 

2-25 
445 
44o 
24.'^ 
243 
24.3 
243 
243 
132 
243 
243 
2l)2 
2i>2 
2t>2 
5  Hi 
51»'. 
51»i 
241 
241 
51(1 

5ir. 

51t) 
253 
453 
151 
389 
3S9 
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TuUiighan 389 

TulluhanB, 389 

Tuiugiuun am 

TuU&ghcuUion 339 

TullBglnnelnninTipperorj; 

MojUn's  hilL :  389. 
TulkhA;  Ttdcha.  Ullj:  399. 

TulUbaught, 264 

TuU^ogue, 209 

Tullamora  ;  great  hill:  399. 

TulUaaTbrt 389 

Tollans. 389 

TuUantaDt; 302 

Tulluitintin, 2Ifl 

TuUen,  TuUin 389 

Tullig 389 

Tullintloj 203 

TuUow, 130 

Tulloirpheliin 130 

TuUj 389 

TuUrallm 35 

TulWard;  high  hiU:  385, 

TiiUtWb,       Tulljboun  ; 

white  hUl:  p.  388. 
TuU}bee;BaullliiU:38a. 

TuUjBufiion 389 

TuQjffBrTey  banrnv ;  Tea- 

lacS-OatrbJMh  (F.  H.V 

Qurey's  f&mily :  p.  122. 
TullyslaM ;  green  MIL 
Tulljiaw  h«ronj,    ...     122 
TuUjhog  in  Tyrone.     .     .    209 
TuUThunco  bar. ;  Tealiuih- 

Ihtnekadha  (P  H.).   I>o- 

nogh'i  fBnutv :  p.  122. 

TuU^d G3 

Tullyloughdaugh,  .  .  .  2.'i8 
TullTmongsn  at  Caran.  .  389 
TulljmoTe ;  great  bill :   p. 

TuU?naerow;   the  hill  of 
the  CTOH :  pp.  326,  388. 
TuUjnagard;,     ....    223 

Tullfiiagrow 51 

Tullnuheulu,    ....    212 


TuUjnaikeigh 518 

Tullynure;     hill   of     the 

j8w:  510. 
TuUjroe;  red  hill:  p.  388. 

TuIIynut 463,  464 

TuUvtruna ;  cron  hill:  388. 

TiOlyulUgh 333 

Tummerj, 29 

Tumna, 335 

Tuoeiiti    Tuath    ffSiotta. 

O'Sioeta's  terrilory:  p.  123. 

Turegh, 29 

lure;  an  iiuiliar;  the  jew. 

See  pp.  29,  510 

Tutlou^ 449 

Turtano 401 

TwelrePins 383 

Two  Oneeres, 246 

Tyfamluun  in  Werttneath ; 
Farannon's  or  Arannan'a 

Tymon,' 302 

Tjone, 300 

T^rella, (W 

Tyrone, 139 

TrUanea,  Ulkiuu,     ...  338 

Ulater 112 

Uliuker. 338 

Ummera, 394 

Ummenboy 394 

Vmin«ra«sin,  Umrycani,  .  394 

TIminerafree 394    ' 

Ummery,  Umry,      .    .    .  394 
Umrygsr ;  short  ridge;  394. 

Un^inogh 506 

TTnihog, 506 

Upperthird 213 

Uraih 611 

Ureher 167 

Uregare f>ll 

Umey,  Urnj 29,  320 

UnughhiU 200 

Talentia  idand,   ,    .      102,  501 
Vartr^  met 124 


^^^^^^^^M 

686 

htdex  0/ 

...     WO 

Namea. 

Wilier,    Vachdar.    upwt 

p.  *0. 
WoodotO,     .... 

Yo'^bJ 

1 

1 

"st 

S3 
SiU 

■ 

V«<i«7  Hwtoor, 

Ward,  mn  of. 

Wotfori.  .    .    . 

...    172 

...  aw 

.    .  ttti,  lOS 
.    .l«i.  106 

INDEX  OF  ROOT  WORDS, 

WITH  rEOKr.VCIATIOS,  MEAXIKO,  AMI  BEFEREMK. 


AiB  [ar'oT  owl,  a  riTCr,  454. 
AUuunn  [oiren],  a  rJTer,  4£5. 
AbhaU  [owl,  ool,  or  arel],  an 

apple,  an  apple  tree,  615. 
Achadh  [aha],  a  Seld,  231. 
Adhare    [eje-Brk,     ftw-ark],    ti 

horn,  212. 
Aebhell  [Eerel],  the  fairr  queen 

of  North  MuiiBter,  135. 
Aen  [ain],  one,  263. 
Aenach  fenagh],  a  fair,  2a3. 
Aiffnonn  [ASnn],  theMaM,  U, 

118. 

Aileach  lellagh],  a  circidar  atone 

rortrcM,  293. 
AiU  loUl,  a  eUff.  400. 
Aireagal  [arrigle],  a  halntalioii. 


319. 


8.301. 


Ait  [am], 

AiUann  [attan],  furie,  ai8. 
Alth  [ah],  a  kiln,  37S. 
Aitheach-Tuatha    [AhBthooha], 

the  plebeian  lacei,  100. 
Alt,  a  cliff  or  glen  side,  367. 
Altoir  [altoreX  an  altar.  119. 
An,  the  Iriah  article,  23. 
Ar[awr],  slaughter,  116. 
Ard,  high,  a  height,  385. 
Arracht.  a  spectre,  194. 
Ath  [ahj,  a  ford,  44, 353. 


Baile-bo,  244. 

Baiileoo  [baiiglock],  a  baailica  oi 

church,  323. 
Bare,  a  bark  or  boat,  225. 


Bealach  [ballagb],a  road,  371. 
BflsUtaine  [belCanT],  the  first  day 

ofHaT.SOO. 
Beann  [ban],  a  peak  orpinnaele, 

382. 
Beanncbar    [banagher],    homa, 

giablea.  or  peaks,  386. 
Bcnnnaightlie  [baonihe],  blewed. 


107. 
Beaoudhe    [botuhee],    i 

spirit,  180. 
Beam,  bearna  [bam,  bania],  a 

gap,  433. 
Beamaeh  f  bamaah],  gapped,283. 
Beith  [beta],  the  bireh  tree,  S06. 
Bel  or  beid  [hale],  a  mouth,  an 

entrance,  a  ford,  36Q. 
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r,  460. 


2ia 

Bo.  •«n. 

Boire«nn  [bumn],  >  Ivge  rop^ 

a  rock;  ditlrict.  416. 
Both  [bub],  a  leut  or  but,  303. 
itothu  fWier}.  ■  rood,  M,  3*19. 
Boufbiil  [boohiUJ,  n  bt?.  2C>9. 
Bngbsd  [braud],  th«  throat,  a 

Bnn,  a  nT?n,  486. 

Breach  fbrttteh],  a  wolf,  4Sa. 

Bri[bnw].aI>ill.SgO. 

Bro.  a  qumi,  a  intll-itciiia>  375. 

Broc  [brui-k],  a  badnr.  483. 

llrocsfb   [brudaighj,  »   badgor 

wsrrfn.  4P4. 
Brugl,  [bru],nram)»ioi.,-287. 
Bruigheaii  [brpenn},  a  manaioD, 

a  fairy  paliiw,  J88. 
fiitaile  [boolin].    a    fetdiitf;    or 

milking  pbw  for  ■»««,  238. 
Biiirghca  [burru],  »  burgnge  or 

boFDugb,  351. 
Bun.  the  end  oT  bottom  of  anv- 

thing.  rm. 

Cnbhnn  [miraii],    ■   bollow,    ft 

roiuidIiUt,4Ul. 
Codhnn  [coin],  a  bamada  duct, 

488. 
Cooch   [bij].   blind,    purblind. 


I 


Cai>l(>iu[i3islilnun].aoiMtp,3aV 
Oala,  a  iaanb}>  mendow.  a  Uiid- 

mt  plara  far  bonU,  401. 
Chpall.  a  lione,  47''. 
Cain,  a    monumental   btop  of 

■tniUB,  331. 


Can,  a  rod,  rocky  land.  419. 
C«n«lg  [mrrig],  a  mek.  4IU. 
OartriHi,  a  quarter  of  Uod,  dIS. 
Caaan  rousaunl  >  patb.  3^. 
Catii[akh].  a  battle.  114. 
Cntliair  [wimrl.  a  cimiUr  tUat 

fort,  a  ri(T.  &3. 
C«Uunk(ii   [Alloorikb].  ui  olil 

burial  gniimil,  Slii, 
C^nltrscb    [milrti-!]],    as    dd 

burial  gruutid.  31U. 
Cwnn  [<«].  Uie  hwd,  321. 
Cnm^  [cappa],  ■  tiHi^plnt, 


CeaUiraaihadli  [carhoo],  a  qnf- 

ltT,ai3. 
Ceide  [kHidj].  a  hm.  301. 
Ceii[le»b],awipker-Kortbrid5. 

oroMiaenaT.SG!.  j 

Ceol-Htbp[(x>l«b«le],fsiI7lal■^  I 


Clnr.  a  bonrd;  a  plain,  427. 
n*i»[rla«h],  Birepch.  119. 

Cliatli  [deet  a  burdlo.  362. 
Cliodbna    [Cleennl,     the    f"""! 

quwD  of  South  HuiutcT,  IM. 
CliK'ii.  a  stone  ;   a  alone  culK 

411. 
Clocluui,  a  row  of  st^-pping  atma 

aoroM  a  nTcr,3G3- 
Cluaia     [cloon],     ui     in«u]atd 

mMddw,  232. 
Ouiehe  [cluba],  a  g-.ime.  SIO, 
Cluricane,  a  kind  a!  fair;,  190. 
Cnap   [knap,  k  proiionacc>dl  > 

knob:  a  Dttlo  bill,  398. 
Cno"  (inoc.   *  pronounoedl.  » 

I.U1.  r>l.  331. 
CobhlEidi  [eowlagb],  a  fleet,  2Jl. 
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Cuigeadh  [coga],  a.  Rh'.x  \k\i\.;  a 

piwrinw,  2i4. 
Coill,  a  wood,  4<JI. 
Coimhead    [comde],    watcliing. 

^rdiDB,  214. 
Coinicer    feunnikere],    B   rabbit 

wanen,  461. 
Coinin  [cunneen],  &  rabbit,  480, 
Coirthe  [corha];  Be«  Cairthe. 
CoU,  the  haiel,  513. 
Coinftn   [cumnmun],  the  curred 

■tick  used  in  burling,  213. 
ConsbliBiL   [congwalll,  ■  habita- 
tion, 25. 
Cor,  a  round  hiU,  4c.,  397. 
Cora,   Coradh   [corral,  a  weir, 

366. 
Core,  Coroa.  race ;  ] 
Corcach  [corkagh], 
Corp,  a  body,  115. 
Corr,  a  crane,  487. 
Co»[eu«e],  afoot,  526. 
Cot,  >  amaU  boat,  226. 
Craebh  [craTe],a  bnuicb ;  a  large 

branehj  tree,  500. 
Craig  [eras],  a  rock,  410. 
Crann,  a  tree,  497. 
Crannog,  an  artificial  island  or 

lake^weUIng,  208. 
Crtabhar  rcrour],  a  wood-cock, 

480. 
Creaiuh,  wild  garlic,  65. 
Croch,  a  wom;  a  gallowB,  2lfl. 
Crochoire  [crohero],  a  bangroan, 

Cromlech,  a  Kpulchral   monu- 


Cu,  a  honnd,  479, 480. 
Cuaeh  [eoogh],  a  ouckoo,  48 
Coai  [ooon],  k  oars ;  a  e 


Ciiil  [cooilj,  n  corner,  529. 
L'liillioun  [cullionl ,  boUy,  512. 
Ciiiii  [coom^  a  hollow,  432. 
Currach,  a  marsh,  462, 403. 
Da,  a  prefli,  147,  note. 
Da  [daw],  two,  247. 
Daingean  [dangan],  a  fortress, 

30(i. 
Dair  [dar],  an  oak,  601. 
Uairblire  [darrery],  a  place  of 

oak^  504. 
DoirB  or  doiro  [derrj].  an    oak 

groTB,  502. 
D&i  [daul],  apart;   a  tribe,  SS, 


127. 


■egall&n. 


473. 

DeatUi    [dalliv],    a    ihapei    a 

spectre,  1»2, 
Dealg  [dallig],  a  thom,  11 1. 
Dnuuhan,  a  demon,  197,  199. 
Dearc,  Dero  [derk],  a  care,  487. 
Deannhagh  [darwah],  oak-pbin, 

13. 


Dis«rt,  a  desert;  a  hermitage, 


Dracighean  rdreean],  the  black- 
thorn, .^16. 

Droicheod   [drohed],  a  bridgr, 
367- 

Druim  [drum],  the  back;  : 
ridge.  523. 

Dullaghan,  a  kind  of  spectri . 

Dumha  [dooa],  a  bunal  mound, 
336. 

Diin  [doon],  a  fortified  residence, 
80,276. 

Dur,  stniDg,  273. 


Ea«h[agh], 
S«gku[ag 


690 


Ikitm  tfBMH  Wbnb, 


k 


Baittdi  riBnaghl  a  manht  45L 

Sunmefa  J[»mgbiX  ^MmVL  IM. 
Bu  [Mil  M,  a  vatofffdl,  4B8l 
Bm.  fwSg  [«i»  •Mgel.aMMl. 

27. 
Baaen,  muui  [unp^  aaldBl  an 

eal,27. 
Edar,  betWMo,  250. 
BidbneAn  [flffoaiml  rrf,  flSOL 
BaiireUi4adoe.4n. 
Kie[Mkl  a  water  daanfll,  447. 
BMdr  [Mkw]^  a  nad-tdU.  40L 
Bn  [am],  a  burd,  4BL 
B6  [6].  a  jmr  tiw,  600. 
~         ir6biUlaj««wQod.5ia 
Bthiar  nfbir].  aaaiiNdMMiii.lM. 
Bndan  [edanl  tha  lonhvid ;  a 

hiUbrow.m 
Bj  rDanuhj,  an  idand.  106^  100. 
FmI  [faUI  a  woU,  482. 
Faeilean  rfweelaunl  a  aea  gull, 

Faeilog  [  f  weeloge],  a  »«  guU,486. 
FaiU  [foTlel.  a  clifif,  40U. 
Faithehe     [faha],    an    exercise 

green,  295. 
Farrach  [farra],  a  place  of  meet- 
ing. 2lH>. 
Fasach  [fausKigh],  a  wilderness, 

49l». 
Feadin,  [faddaun],  a  streamlet, 

4:v3.- 
Fead,  a  whistle,  191. 
Feado^  [faddoge]  a  plorer,  480. 
Feannog   [fannoge],  a  roTston 

crow.  485. 
Feara  [farra],  men,  124. 
Fearaun.  [farran],  land,  242. 
Feam,  Feam6g  [fam,  famoge], 

the  alder,  514. 
Fearsad[far8ad]  ji  8and-bank,300. 
Fert ,  f erta,  a  t rench  ;  a  grare,  343. 
Fiach  [feeaffh],  a  raren.  485. 
Ftadh  [reeaj.  a  deer,  476. 
Fidh  fflhl,  a  wood,  491,  493. 
floDgtial  [flnnal),  the  murder  of 

a  raUUTe,  116. 


Fir,BeB,iai» 

IMunhAT  nsofwvrlthwfii^  Itt. 

EDrf(DiariihXl«k 

1101,401. 
Vaauht  ainiwting  pbee^  SOIL 
Fraeeh  ^«ag)iL  fieefth.  510. 
Vvanm  nbona J  •  aold  ivtnct 

468. 
Faalh  [fooal  •  apMln^  lOiw 

rfonaba,  foMhHi,  fnAogsI 

ttMMhtn^eOO. 
Fiiiie6g  [fwuhoitl  a  lai%,  480. 
Gabh^OiviA]. »  M,  6061 

Cbbbar  [floifw],  a  goat.  476. 
Chertiia  bpuuk],a  tbkkat  elom 
'  a  lifcr,  407. 

Gaetb  Jgwwt  wind,  44. 

Ghure  [gaurra],  laogbter  shoot- 
ing, 210. 

Chill,  a  foreigner,  a  standing 
stone,  93,  343. 

Gollan  [gallaun],  a  stsndinc 
stone,  342. 

Gallon,  a  measure  of  land.  24.\ 

Gamhan  [gowan],  a  calf,  47(K 

Gamhnacb,  [gownagh],  a  milkiog 
cow,  471. 

Garran  [garraun],  a  shrubbefr. 

497. 
Garrdha  [gaura],  a  garden,  228. 
Gasdn  [gossoon],  a  boj,  210. 


Glaise,  glais,  glas  [^asha,  ^iM^ 
glas],  a  streamlet,  456. 

Gleann  [^Um],  a  glen,  429. 

Gniomh  TgneeTeJ,  a  measure  of 
land,  244. 

Gobha  [gow],  a  smith,  221. 

Gort,  a  field,  229. 

Grafin  [graffaun],  a  grabbing 
aice,  296. 

Graig,  a  Tillage,  352. 

Grian  [greeaiij,thefuii,291,85i 


Index  of  Root  Words. 


GrioiuD  [greemiD],  a   aummei 

house;  a  palocs,  2D0. 
QiuIa  [goolal,  the  ahoiUder:  a 

Imleoch  [ioikgb],  a  nuinh,  465. 
lubber  [mTerJ,  a  ri Tec-mouth, 

459. 
Inii,  an  ieliuid,  441> 
Iolar[iUer],aaea8U,484. 
loauire  [ummen],  a  cidge  or 

hill.  394.  ■■         "» 

lompodh  [impo],  turaing  round, 

lubbar  [ure],  th«  7aw  tiee,  &iO. 
locba,  a  duck,  468. 
Ladhar  Hyn,  lear],  a  fork,  a 
-ir-fork,  629. 


Lag, 

Ligh[Uw],ahiU,39I. 
Lonn,  a  bouw;  Bchurch,321. 
L^racb  [lauragbl,  a  mare,  470. 
Latbair,  litbrocn  Qauber,  Uu- 

ragh],  a  site,  309. 
Lax  (DuiiBh),aiaImon,  106, 108. 
J>eaba,  leabaidb  Rabba,  labbj], 

a  bad,  339. 
Leao  pack],  a  Ssg-ttona,  410. 
Lea«,  lea^n  riaoka,  laokan],  a 

hiU-«d>,  416: 
Leacht  [lagbt],  a  montunental 

haap,  tiO,  33li. 
Leamb,  leambiu  [lar,  laTaunj, 

the  dtD,  607. 
LeBmhcfaoill  [Unrhill],  an  elm- 
wood,  40, 508. 
Lean  [Uh],  a  bill-nde,  403. 
Leatb  [lali].  half,  242. 
Leathard  [Uhard\  a  eeatla  hill, 

33C. 
L£im  [lame],  aleap,  109, 170. 
LeitbiimBi,  [lebiiuhil,  a  penin- 

«uU,443. 
Leitir  lletterl,  a  wet  hUl-iide, 

404. 
Lepresh&D,  a  kind  of  (airj,  190- 


343. 

Liatbmhuine  [leewimij],  a  grej 
ihrubbBTj,  496. 

Lie  [lick],  aflag-etone,  416. 

Lioa  riisaj,  a  dreular  eartheo 
fort,  270. 

Loch,  a  lake,  447. 

Loiagra&D  [luikrauoj,  corn  burnt 
in  the  ear,  237. 

Lorn,  bare,  49,  60. 

Loiagtbe  Qiuka],  burnt,  233. 

LoD,  londubh  [londuT],  a  black- 
bird, 489. 

Long,  ■□  encampment,  a  diip, 
101,226. 

LoDgphort  |longtort],a  fortrece, 

Louehryman,  akindof  fairj,  190. 
LucGornn,  rio(>liorpaDii],akind 

of  fairr,  190. 
Lug,  a  hoilow  in  a  mountain,  431. 

Lugbnandh  noonaia],  the  flrat 

of  Auguit,  202. 
Luppercadan,  lupraidian,  a  kind 

of  fair]',  190. 
Lurga,  lornn,  the  ahin;  a  long 

■tripe  orlull,  626. 
Luriein,  lunigadaii,  a  kind  of 

fair^,  190. 


Mac-tire  [maeteeia],  a  wolf,  483. 
Hadodh,  madradh  [madda,  mad- 
dra],  a  dog,  479,  480. 

tain  paM,  175. 
Uael  [mwul],  bald;  a  homleea 

cow;  a  bald  hill,  396. 
Ua«i1  [mweel],  a  irtiirlpool,  98. 
Hsethail  [mwi^hil],  loft  land, 

464. 
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/fufee  ^ftMl  Wvri* 


ponoBf  106* 
KarUi  [iwm],  deid,  110, 117. 
Mis  [nMrace],  the  tU^;  a  long 

hill,  626. 
UMU^].aUiinp;  mlitlkhilL 

Mfliuo  [medidcl,  low  iMnhT 

hudl,466. 
Ko,  apniflx,  147»  note. 
U^in  f mone].  a  boi^  407. 

WiQllltMt 


I- 


UdintMii, . 

moMitheeiilalittb  bof ;  boggj 

hmd,  40,  4lQGk 
M6U,  a  moat,  290L 
Hdthar  [mohBrl  a  mfaMd  fort, 

2»7. 
Hue,  a  m  478. 
Muilenn  [mallni],  a  mill,  976* 
Muine  [money],  a  brake,  496. 
Miiintir  [inunterl,  a  familj,  122. 
Muirisc    [murriu],    a    sea-eide 

marah,  466. 
MuUach,  a  Bummit,  391. 
MurbhachrinuTTahl^a  salt  marsh, 

466. 
Murbholg,  rmiiryolgl,a  sea  inlet, 

144. 
N^  [nawce],  an  asiembly  place, 

207. 
Nathir,  [nahirl,  a  snake,  27. 
Nead  [nad],  a  bird's  nest,  489. 
N68,  noUe,  74. 
^  [«ge]»  younff.  200. 
OglacTi,  a  ^outu,  210. 
Oiieon,  an  island,  442. 
Omna.  an  oak,  505. 
Ore  (Danish),  a  sandy  point,  105, 

107. 
Os,  a  fawn,  477« 
Piast  [peeast],  a  beast,  198. 
Fobul  fpubble],  people,  208. 
Poll,  a  hole,  a  measure,  245, 435. 
Pottle,  a  measure  of  land,  245. 
Pr€aeh4]i  [prehaun],  a  crow,  485. 
'Bhokt  [pooka],  a  find  of  fairy, 

187* 


Badhan  [lyaik].  a^ ;  vmv, 

Baidha  [mI  dMHMdbiiti^  194 
Bail,  rtf  [nwl].  an  oak,  5QK. 
BaUi[iawl  a  dreahr  f ort,  27Q, 
979. 


/.MS. 

BiaiMh  [Ma].  Iw^iOfc  104. 
Biuo  [mm:],  a  manh,  4d3L 
Bimselriiikal  dnca,  21L 
Bimi,  a  poiat,  406. 
Bos,  a  wood;  apoint,  44S, 491 
Baag,  a  root,  116. 
Bosk,  a  msnh,  468. 
a^SiU  [laol],  a  ban,  lis. 
Bmt  [mrl  a  oaipsnter,  82& 
Samhndh  [iOfwra],  summer,  199. 
Samhum  tia?m,  or  sowul  ths 

first  of  KoTember,  202. 
Scairbh  [scarriff],  a  shallow  ford, 

359. 
Scairt  [scart],  a  thicket,  496. 
Sceach  [skagh],  a  white-thorn, 

517. 
Scealp  [skalp],  a  cleft,  435. 
SceiUff  fskeltigj,  a  rock,  421. 
SceirTsker],  a  sharp  rock,  420. 
SiTin  [skreen],  a  shrine,  320. 
Seabhac  [shouk],  a  hawk,  485. 
Sealin  [shallaun],  a  hangman's 

rope,  220. 
Sealg,  [shallog],  hunting,  212. 
SeisMiah  [shesha],  a  sizSi,  244. 
Seisreach  [shesheragh],  a  measure 

ofhLnd,241. 
Seiscenn  [sheskin],  a  marsh,  463. 
Siabhra  [sheeTraJ,  a  fairy,  180, 

189. 
Sidh  [shee],  a  fairy  hill ;  a  fairr, 

178,  183. 
Sidliein[sbeeaun],  a  fairr  mount. 

186. 
Sidhede  [sheeoge],  a  fairy,  184. 
Siol  [sheel],  smq;  descendants, 

Sionnacfa  [shimiagh],  a  fox,  483. 


Inilex  01  Hoot  Woidt, 
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»lMnihin  [sUTan],  Uie  Ara,  .<VIT. 
Slisbh  [ileev*].  a  mountaiu,  379. 
Slidbe  (*Ue],  a  rom],  370. 
"uagh  [«loo].  a  lioM.  207. 
'liwih[!      ' 


y  [en 


^y\  8 


Bwimmtng  fard.  3&4. 
SoiUse  fwiilsha].  Ughc,  21(S. 
SoiUiein  [BoiUhaun],  U|;ht.  216 


;   T«De  [tians).  Are.  31S. 

I   Te6t4n  [tot&un].  a  burning,  2SR. 

Tigh[l«e3rH«C«cfa. 
I    Tiompin  ftimpftun],  a  stfinding 
atone;  a  Uuie  hiU,  403. 

Tipro ;  *ee  tubar,     . 
I    Tobnr,  a  well,  450. 

T6flittr    [toeherl.   a    oiiiiieirav. 

I      573. 

:  T6>n[tbone].theAiici<n(;'.'nliill: 
bmotn  land,  625, 
Tor.  a  towar ;  a  tower-like  nvk. 


Spine  [BpiDk'],n  sharp  rock.  422. 
Sradbhaile   [BrodrnUj').  an    un- 

rnrttfttid  Tillajto  of  one  atrrflt, 

ZSA. 
Spiid  fsraud].  a  street,  &'jO. 
Srfin  [sronel.tbe  now,  522. 
Sruth  fgruhj.a  stream,  457. 
Srutbair  [anibnrla  stream. 457. 
8ruthin[sruhaunJ.a  stream ,  458 . 
Sterpntliah).  a  place.  105.  112. 
Stunic    [atook],  a    pointed    pin-    i 

narle,  40S. 
Wgarh,  merry,  210.  | 

Suidhe  TsmI.  a.  aeat.  310. 
Taebh  [tare],  the  aide,  525. 
Taimhleacht  [taTlaght],B  plagiii 


e  [laaha]  a  fetch 


194, 


Tambnach    [taimaftli]-   a    ■'^I'l' 

44.230. 
Tarbh  [tarriv],  abnll,  471. 
Tate,  a  measure  of  land.  245. 
Teacb  rtah],  a  house,  a').S5,300. 
Tealaph  [tallaghl.  a  family.  122. 
Teamhair  [UwerJ,  a  high   place 

with  a  wide  new,  293. 
TesmpuU   [tnmpnl].   a  plitirch. 

317. 


Traigh  [tra],  a  strand,  444. 

Tri  [three],  three.  261. 

Trian  [treean],  a  third  pirl,  242. 

Trieha  [triha],  a  eantred.  241, 

Tronini,  the  elder  Iree.Slll. 

Tuaim  [t«om],  a  tiimiilus  or 
mound.  334. 

Tuar  [toor].  a  Heaoh  green.  23fl. 

Tuuth  [tua].  a  district.  I2.S. 

TuUch  [tuQagh].alJttlefaiU.S.5, 
3Se. 

Turkch,  a  lake  that  dries  in  sum- 
mer, «9. 

Ua.  a  grandson;  a  deaoendant. 
122. 

Uagh.  unimh  [ooa,  ooiy],  a  caie, 
438. 

Uaran;  eeePuaran. 

UbhaU;  aeeAbbaU. 

UiaM[iska].  water,  446. 

Uinnsoum ;  see  Fuinnae. 

Cladh  [uUnj.  a  tomb:  a  peni- 
tent!^ station,  337. 

Urcliup  [nrker],  a  cast  or  throw, 
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